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STUDIES  OF  NATURE. 

STUDY  TWELlTlt. 

OF  SOME  MORAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

Weakness  of  Reason;  of  Feeling;  Proofs  of  the 
Divinity,  and  qf  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  from 
Feeling. 

OUCH  are  the  physical  proofs  of  the  existence  of^ 
the  Deity,  as  far  as  the  feebleness  of  my  reason ha$ 
eiiabled  me  to  produce  and  arrange  thein.  1  have 
collected  perhaps  ten  times  as  many ;  but  t  per- 
ceived that  I  was  after  all  but  at  the  beginning  of 
my  career ;  that  the  farther  I  advanced,  the  farther 
it  extended  itself  before  me ;  that  my  own  labour 
would  soon  ovel'whelm  me ;  and  that,  conformably 
to  the  idea  of  Scripture,  nothing  would  remain  to 
me  after  a  complete  survey  of  the  Works  of  Crea- 
tion, but  the  most  profound  astonishment. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  calamities  of  human  life,  that 
in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  source  of  tnfth,  it 
flies  away  from  before  us;  and  that  when  by  chance 
we  are  enabled  to  catch  some  of  it's  smaller  ramifica- 
tions, we  are  unable  to  refnain  constantly  attached 
to  them.  Wherefore  has  the  sentiment  which  yester- 
day exalted  me  to  Heaven,  ^t  sight  of  a  new  relation 
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of  Nature — wherefore  ha3  it  disappeared  to-day? 
Archimedes  did  not  remain  always  in  an  ecstasy^ 
from  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  metals  in  the 
erown  of  King  Hiero.  He  afiei*  that  made  other 
discoveries  more  congenial  to  his  mind :  such  as 
that  of  the  cylinder  circumscribed  within  the 
sphere,  which  he  gave  directions  to  have  engraved 
on  his  tornb^  Py^tkagoras  contemplated  at  length 
^ith  indifference  the  square  of  the  hypothenusci 
for  the  dfscovery  of  winch  he  had  vowed,  it  is  saidy 
a  whole  hecatbmb  of  oxen  to  Jupiter.  I  recollec.*' 
that  when  I  first  became  master  of  the  demonstra- 
tionof  those  sublime  truths,  I  experienced  a  delight 
almost  as  lively  as. that  of  the  great  men  who  were 
the  first  inventors  of  them.  Wherefore  is  it  exlin^ 
guished?  Why  do  I  thi^  day  stand  in  need  of  no^ 
velties  to  procure  me  pleasure  ?  The  mere  animal 
is  in  this  respect  happier  than  we  are :.  what  pleased 
him  yesterday  will  likewise  give  him  pleasure  to- 
morrow :  he  fixes  for  himself  a  boundary  which 
he  never  exceeds ;  what  is  sufficient  for  him,  air- 
ways appears  to  him  beautiful  and  good.  Th^  inge- 
nious bee  constructs  commodious^cells^  but  never 
dreams  of  rearing  triumphal  arches,  or  obelisks,  Jto- 
decorate  her  waxen*  city.  A  cottage  was  in  like 
manner  sufficient  for  Man,,  in'  ouder  to  be  aa 
well  lodged  as  a  bee.  What  need  had  he  of  five 
orders  of  Architecture,  of  pyramids,  of  towers,  o/ 
kiosques  ? 

What  then  itf^  that  versatile  faculty,  called  reason^ 

,  *  which  I  employ  in  observing  Nature  ?  It  is,  say  the 

Scliools,  a  perception,  of  correspondencies,  which 

essentially 


fssentiany  distinguishes  Mftn  from  thebeist  Mm; 
enjoys  reason,  and  tise  beast  is  mertly  got^med  by 
instmct  But  if  this  instinct  always  points  dut  to 
the  animal  what  is  best  adapted  to  it*^  dituatioh,  if 
is  therefore  likewise  a  reason^  and  a  reason  more 
precioas  than  burs,  in  as  much  as  it  is  tnvartable« 
atid  is  acquired  without  the  aid  of  long  and  pamful 
experience.  To  this  the  Phiiosopbers  of  the  last 
age  replied,  that  the  proof  of  the  want  of  reason  in 
beasts  is  this,  that  they  act  always  in  t^e  sanM! 
Hianner;  thus  they  concluded,  from  the  very  per^ 
fection  of  their  reason,  that  they  had  none.  Hence 
we  may  see  to  what  a  degree  great  names,  salaries^ 
and  associations,  may  give  currency  to  the  greatest 
absurdities ;  for  the  argument  of  those  Phill^sopbert 
is  a  direct  attack  on  the  Supreme  IntelUgence  it$6lf> 
which  is  invariable  in  it's  plans,  as  animals  are  ii| 
their  instinct  If  bees  uniformJjr  construct  theit 
cells  of  the  same  figure,  it  is  because  Nature  al- 
ways makes  bees  of  the  same  character. 

I  do  not  mean  however  to  a£lirm  that  fhe  itasoi 
4>f  beasts  and  that  of  Man  is  the  iwai^ :  oiirs  is  withr- 
<>ut  dispute  much  more  ei^tensive  than  the  ittsllnot 
of  each  animal  in  particular;  but'ifManisebdowed 
with  an  universal  reason,  Must  it  not  be  becaiise  hi^ 
want^  are  universal?  He  likewise  discerns  it  ii  true 
the  wants  ©f  other  animals;  bat  msiy  it  not  be  «f- 
lalivety  to  himself  that  hd  hai$  made  this  bis  study? 
If  the  dog  gives  himself  no  concern  about  the  oate 
^  the  horse,  it  is  perhaps  because  the  horse  is  not 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  tlie  ^og- 

Wep<issess,  notwithstanding,  natural  adaptations 
JB  2  peculiar 
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peculiar  ta  bufselves^  such  as  the  art  of  agrrcuilnrr^ 
and  the  use  of  .fire.    The  knowledge  of  these  u]>» 
doubtedly  Mfould  demotistrate  our  natural  supe* 
riority,  were  it  not  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  our 
wretchedness.     Animals  are  under  ao  necessity  to 
kindle  fires^  and  to  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  for 
they  are  clothed  and  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
Besides,  many  of  them  have  in  themselves^  faculties 
far  superior  to  ovr  sciences,  which  are,  if  the  truth 
S9%ht  be  toldy  foreign  to  lis.     If  we  have  disco* 
vered  some,  phosphoric  substances;,  the  luminous  fly 
of  the  Tropics  has*  in  itself  a  fpcus  of  light  which 
illuminates  it  during  the  night.     While   we  are 
amusing  ourselves  in  making  experiments  on  elec- 
tricity, the  torpedo  is  employing  it  in  self-defence : 
and  while  the  Academies  and  States  of  Europe  are 
{proposing  coiisiderable  prizes  to  the  person  who 
«hall  discover  the  means  of  determining  the  I-ongi- 
tude  at  Sea,  the  paillencu  and  the  frigat  are  every 
day  performing  a. flight  of  three  or  four  hundred 
kagues .  between  the  Tropics,  from  East  to  West, 
without  ever  failing.to  find  in  the  evening  the  rock 
frpm  which  they  took  tlieir  departure  in  the  morning. 
.  .  Another  mortifying  insufficiency  presents  itsell^ 
when  Philosophy  attempts  to  employ,  in  combat- 
iog  th?  Intelligence  of  Nature,,  tliat  very  reason 
whieh  can  be  of  no  use  but  to  discern  it.    Whait 
plausible  arguments  are  detail^^^  respecting  the 
danger  of  the  passions,  the  frivolity  of  humaniife, 
.the  IpsjB.  of  fortune,  of  honqur,  of  children  !  .Y^u 
can  easily  unhduse  me,  divine  Marcm  4^retm, 
.and  yoUtqo^  sQepticsH  Montague ;  but  you  have 
^  .  not 
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wot  provided  for  me  another  home.  Yott  put  the 
staff  of  Philosophy  into  my  hand,  and  say  to  me, 
walk  on  intrepidly ;  make  the  tour  of  the  World, 
begging  your  bread  ;  you  are  just  a$  happy  as  we 
m  our  villas,  with  our  wives,  and  respected  by  att 
around.  But  here  is  an  evil  of  which  you'  bad  no 
foresight,  i  have  received,  in  ray  owti  country, 
calumny  only  as  the  reward  of  all  my-services ;  I 
kave  experienced  nothing  but  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  my  friends,  and  even  of  my  patrons;  I  am 
solitary,  and  have  no  longer  the  mieaiis  of  subsist- 
ence; I  am  a  prey  to  nervous  disorders;  I  stand  in 
need  of  men,  but  my  soul  is  troubled  at  the  sight 
of  them,  while  I  reflect  oir  the  fatal  reasons  bjir 
which  they  are  united,  ^nd  feel  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  interesting  them,  but  by  flattering  their 
passions,  and  by  becoming  as  vicious  as^  they  are. 
What  good  purpose  does  it  serve  to  have  studied 
virtue?  It  shudders  at  such  recollections,  and  even 
without  any  re^ciioii,  merely  at  the  sight  of  men. 
The  first  thing  that  fails  me  is  that  very  reason  on^ 
which  you  desire  me  to  lean  for  support*  All  youjr 
£ne  logic  vanishes,,  precisely  at  the  moment  whea 
I  have  most  need  of  it  Put  a  reed  into  the 
haqd  of  a  sick  person :  the  very  first  thing  that  will 
drop  from  him,  wlien  attacked  by  a£t  of  illness,  is 
that  same  reed ;  if  he  ventures  to  rest  his  whole 
weight  upon  it^  most  probably  it  will  break,  and 
perhaps  run  through  his  hand.  Death,  you  tell  me, 
will  cure  every  thing ;  but  in  order  to  die  I  have  no 
x)Ccasion  for  all  thjs  reasopinoj;  besidjes,  I  do  not 
drop,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  into  the  arms  of  death, 
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biit  dymg  aiid  rea^onitig  no  ionger, .  stilt  Iwvf  ver 
fp^Ung  and  suflFering.* 

What  18,  once  more,  that  reason  of  whieh  wo 
hoa&t  so  triumphantly?  As  it  is.nothiQg  more  than 
ttwr  relation  of  objects  to  our  wants,  it  i$  reduced 
tiaen  to  qaeve  personal  interest.  Hence  it  is  that  w« 
have  30  many  family  reasons,  reasonjs  of  asso$ia«r 
tioi^,  reasons  of  $tate;  reasonsof  all  countries,  alid 
0f  all  siges;  benioe  it  is,  that  the  reason  of  a  young 

^  Thns,  lUapm  hu  pettiy  the  superiority  oirer  PfaildsQphy,  in 
^-oqmoh  us  »he  topports  n%  not  by  our  re«6Qq  but  by  eqr  resigi? 
patioQ.  She  would  have  ^8  not  oti  foot  and  stirring  about,  but 
stret«h«d  on  ab«d  of  languishing:  not  on  the  theatre  of  the  World, 
Int  repoiing  at  th«  footstool  of  the  Ttiroiie  of  Gop ;  not  tormfntiMl 
witk  .spticitude  about  futurij^y,  ^ut  confident  and  composed*  WheQ 
bool^i^,  honours,  fortunei  and  friends  forsake  us^  she  presents  us  ^»  a 
piltow  for  our  head,  not  the  recollectioi)  of  our  frivolous  s^nd  theatricalt 
yirtoes,  bo^  that  of  our  lotiffiH^ieocy ;  and  instead  of  the  airogant  naiimii 
f>f  Pfailosopbyi  fthr  (i^inands  of  us  only  cah&n^ss,  peace,  aud  filial  poo- 
fideoce. 

{  must  nuake  ppe  reflection  ^ore  respecting  this  reasoi^,  or  winch 
amouifts  to  Ihe  some  liung,  respecting  tliis  ingeonity  of  which  we  ara  sa 
vail) :  aamely  this,  that  it  appears  tp  be  the  result  of  our  oiiseries.  It 
is  very  reiparkable,  that  the  Nations  which  have  been  most  celebrt^ed 
for  tlieir  wit,  their  arts^  and  their  ii^dustry,  were  the  most  miserable  on 
tlie  faoe  of  the  £firth,  from  their  governmeat,  their  passions^  or  th^ir 
disoords.  ^^d  the  history  of  the  lircs.  of  most  met)  who  haxr^  beei^ 
distinguished  by  ^le  supriority  of  their  intellectual  powers,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  were  extremely  miserable,  especially  in  ^heir  child- 
liDod.  One-oyed  persons,  the  lam^,  the  hump-backed  have  in  general 
^ore  wit  than  other  men,  because,  from  being  more  disagreeably  coti* 
formed,  they  ^pply  their  reasoning  powers  toward  observing  with  more 
fittenti&n  the  relations  of  Society,  in  the  view  of  skreening  themselves 
^against  iiifs  oppression.  Their  humour  it  is  true  is  commonly  of  the  safn 
^astic  l^nd,  but  (his  ebara^tev  j»  fufficiently  applicable  to  what  passes 
jnthe  Worjd  for  wit.  Besides  it  wqs  not  Nature  which  rendered  theni 
^palignai^t,  tut  the  raillery^,  or  A^  pcti^t^pt^  of  (hos^  with  whom  they 
^e&i^  ■      ■    •      ■       ' 
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imm  IS  tme  i^bg,  Md  tbatof  an  old  nan  aiother; 
that  ttrc  reason  of  a  woman  dijSfers  from  that  of  a 
ticrmit,  and  a  soldier's  from  a  priestV  Every  body » 
^ays  the  Duke  de  la  Roehftmcaultf  has  reason  (is  in 
the  tight).  Yet,  undonhtediy:,  and  it  is  because 
every  one  has  reasoa,  that  no  one  agrees  with 
another. 

This  suhlfnie  facnUy  &rther  undergc^,  from  the 
^rst  moments  of  it's  expansion,  a  shock  sp  violent, 
chat  it  is  rendered  m  some  ^ort  incapable  of  pene- 
<:rating  into  tiie  iieid  of  Nature.  I  do  not  Bpeak 
of  oiM*  methods  amd  systems^  which  di6ritse  false 
Hghts  over  the  finst  principles  of  human  know-* 
ledge,  by  sheimg  us  truth  only  in  books,  involved 
in  maciiinery,  and  displayed  on  Uaeatres.  I  have 
«aid  someth'mg  of  those  obstacles,  in  the  objec* 
tions  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  against  the 
elements  of  our  ScSenoes ;  but  die  maxims  instiiled 
into  ns  from  our  earliest  infan<^y,  tne^e  u  fortune^ 
bt  the  frsty  ace  akme  sufficient  to  subvert  our 
natural  reason ;  they  exhibit  to  ua  the  just  aad  the 
unjust  only  as  they  4stand  related  to  our  personal 
interests,  and  to  our  ambition;  they  usually  at* 
tach  us  to  the  fortune  of  some  powerful  and  repu- 
table corps,  and  render  us  as  it  may  happen  atheist 
er  devotees,  debauched  or  continent»  Cartesians  o 
Newtonians,  just  as  they  Afiect  the  ouiae  whic  . 
has  become  our  otiiy  moviog  principle. 

Good  cause  then  we  have  to  mistrust  reason,  i 
from  the  very  first  step  it  misleads  ws  in  our  r 
searches  after  truth  and  happiness.  Let  us  e: 
ijuire,  whether  there  is  not  in  Man  spme  facnl 
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more  noble,  more  invariable,  and  of  greater  extent. 
Though,  in  prosecuting  this  enquiry,  I  have  to 
present  oijly  views  vague  and  indeterminate,  I  hope 
that  men  more  enlightened  than  I  can  pretend  to 
be,  may  one  day  fix  them,  and  carry  them  much 
farther.  In  this  confidence,  with  the  feeble  powers 
which  I  possess,  I  am  going  to  engage  in  a  career, 
which  is  well  worthy  the  Reader's  most  serious 
attention. 

Descar^tes  lays  this  down  as  the  basis  of  the  first 
natural  truths :  /  think,  therefore  I  ejdst.  As  this 
Philosopher  has  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  re- 
putation, which  he  merited  besides  by  his  know- 
ledge in  Geometry,  and  above  all  by  his  virtues,  his 
argument  in  proof  of  existence  has  been  greatly 
extolled,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  axiom. 
But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  argument  labours 
under  an  essential  defect,  in  that  it  has  not  the 
generality  of  a  fundamental  principle ;  for  it  impli-p 
citly  follows,  that  w.hen  a  man  does  not  think,  he 
ceases  to  exist,  or  at  least  to  have  a  proof  of  his 
existence.  It  follows  farther,  that  the  animal  crea- 
tion, to  whiqh  Descartes  denied  the  power  of 
thought,  had  no  proof  that  they  existed;  and  that 
the  greatest  part  of  beings  are  in  a  state  of  non- 
existence with  respect  to  us,  in  as  much  as  they 
excite  in  us  sim})le  sensations  merely,  of  forms,  of 
colours,  and  of  movements,  without  any  reference 
to  thought  Besides,  the  results  of  human  thought 
having  been  frequently  employed,  from  their  ver^ 
satility,  to  suggest  doubts  respecting  the  existence 
of  God,  and  even  of  our  own,. as  was  the  case  with 
the  sceptic  PyrrhOf  this  reasoning,,  like  all  the  ope- 
rations; 
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rations  of  the  human  undcrAanding,  falls  iinder 
well-grounded  suspicion. 

I  substitute  therefore,  in  place  of  the  argument  • 
of  DtscarteSy  that  which  follows,'  as  it  appears  to 
me  both  more  simple  and  more  general :  IJeel^ 
therefore  I  esist.  It  extends  to  all  our  physical 
sensations,  which  admonish  us  much  more  fre- 
quently of  our  existence  than  thought  does.  Jt 
has  for  it's  moving  principle  an  unknown  faculty 
of  the  soul,  which  I  call  sentiment,  or  mental  feel- 
ing, to  which  thought  itself  must  refer;  for  the 
evidence  to  which  we  attempt  to  subject  all  the 
operations  of  our  reatson  is  itself  simply  sentiment. 

I  shall  first  make  it  appear,  that  this  mysterious 
faculty  diflPers  essentially  from  physical  sensations, 
and  from  the  relations  presented  to  us  by  reason, 
and  that  it  blends  itself  in  a  manner  constant  and 
invariable  in  every  thing  that  we  do  ;  so  that  it  is, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  human  insthict 

As  to  the  difference  of  sentiment  from  physical 
js^ensation,  it  is  evident  that  Iphifrema  at  the  altar 
gives  us  an  impression  of  a  very  different  natui« 
from  that  produced  by  the  taste  of  a  fruit,  or  by 
the  perfume  of  a  flower;  and  as  to  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  process  of  the  understanding,  it 
IB  certain  that  the  tears  and  the  despair  of  Clytem" 
nestra  excite  in  us  emotions  of  a  very  different  kind 
^  from  those  su^ested  by  a  satire,  a  comedy,  or  even 
if  you  will  by  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

Not  but  that  reason  may  sometimes  issue  in  sen- 
timent, when  it  presents  itself  with  evidence;  but 
the  one  is  only,  with  relation  to  the  other,  what 
the  eye  is  with  i*^lation  to  the  body,  that  is  an  in- 
tellectual 
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tellectual  Tision:  iMtides,  mental  feelipg  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  resulLof  Laws  of  Nature,  as  rea* 
apn  is  the  result  of  polaical  Laws. 

I  shall  give  no  farther  definition  of  this  obscure 
principle,  but  I  shall  render  it  sufficiently  intel-- 
ligible,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  make  it  felt.  And 
here  I  flatter  myself  with  success  by  first  stating 
tan  opposition  between  it  and  reason.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  women,  who  are  always  nearer  to 
Nature,  from  their  very  irregularities,  than  mea 
vith  their  pretended  wisdom,  never  confound  these 
two  faculties,  and  distinguish  the  first  by  the 
Dame  of  sensibility,  or  sentiment,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence,  because  it  is  in  truth  the  source  of  our 
most  delicious  aflfections.  They  ^re  continually 
on  their  guard  against  confounding,  as  most  men 
do,  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  reason  and 
sentiment.  The  one  as  we  have  seen  is  frequently 
pur  own  work ;  the  other  is  always  the  work  of 
Nature.  They  differ  so  essentially  from  e^ch  other, 
that  if  you  wish  to  annihilate  tlie  interest  of  a 
Work  which  abounds  in  sentiment,  you  have  only 
to  introduce  an  infusion  of  reasoning. 

This  is  a  fiiult  which  the  most  celebrated  writers 
have  committed,  in  all  the  ages  in  which  Society 
completes  it's  separation  from  Nature.  Reason 
produf^es  many  nri^n  of  intelligence  in  ages  pre*^ 
tendedly  polished ;  and  sentiment,  men  of  genius, 
in  ages  pretendedly  barbarous.  Reason  varies  from 
^e  to  age,  and  sentiment  is  always  the  same. 
The  errors  of  reason  are  local  and  changeable,  but 
the  truths  of  sentiment  are  invariable  and  univer^ 
Ml,    R?aion  mak«s  ihc  I  Greek,  the  I  English- 

Tuan,. 
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ttttiB,  the  I  Tufk;  the  seiitimeati  the  I  Ma% 
and  the  I  Divine*  We  stand  in  nfied  «t  this  day 
of  commeotarijea,  in  order  t<»  understand  the 
books  of  antiquity  which  are  the  work  of  .reason, 
such  aa  those  of  most  Historiana,  and  Poets,  saty* 
rical  and  comic,  as  Martial,  Plautw,  Juvenal^  and 
even  those  of  the  past  age,  as  Boileau  and  Malkrt; 
kit  none  will  ever  be  necessary  in  ordier  to  be 
novedby  the  supplications  of  Priam  at  the  feet  of 
4chUles,  by  the  despair  of  Dido,  by  the  tragedies 
of  Racme,  and  tlie  lively  fables  of  La  Umiaine. 
.  We  frequently  stand  in  need  of  many  combinar- 
tions,  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  some 
concealed  reason  of  Nature ;  but  the  simple  and 
pure  sentiments  of  repose,  of  peace,  of  gentle 
melancholy,  which  she  inspires,  comes  to  us  widi« 
put  eflfort. 

Aeason,  J  grant,  procures  for  us,  pleasures  of 
a  t^ertain  kind;  but  she  discovers  to  us  some  smdl 
portion  of  the  order  of  the  Universe,  she  exhibits 
to  us  at  the  same  time  our  own  destf uctiou  attach-r 
ed  to  the  Laws  of  its  preservation;  she  presents 
to  us  at  once  the  evils  wbicii  are  past,  and  those 
which  are  to  come;  she  furnishes  arms  to  our  pas«^ 
aions  at  the  very  time  when  she  is  demonstrating 
to  tis  their  insufficiency.  The  farther  that  she  car^^ 
lies  us,  the  more  are  the  proofs  which  she  accumu^ 
}ate%  when  we  come  back  to  ourselves,  of  our  own 
notfatngness :  and  so  far  from  soothing  our  pains  by 
her  researches,  she  frequently  aggravates  them  bit^ 
terly  by  the  discoveries  which  she  makes.  Senti* 
Vient,  on  tlieeontrary,  blind  in  itfsdesires,  embraces 
tfcf  won\jip wts  of  all  CQuptrfcs^  aptl  qf  %l\  ages  j  it 
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is  soothed  to  a  delicious  complacency  in  the  midst  of 
ruinsy  of  combats,  and  of  death  itself^  in  con  tern* 
plating  an  nndescribable eternal  existence;  itpur<> 
sues,  in  all  it's  appetites,  the  attributes  of  Deity, 
infinity;  exl^nsion,  duration,  power,  grandeur,  and 
glory ;  it  mingles  the  ardent  desires  of  these  with 
all  our  passions;  it  thus  communicates  to  them  a 
certain  sublime  impulse ;  and,  by  subduing  our  rea- 
son, itself  becomes  the  most  noble,  and  the  most 
delicious  instinct. of  human  life. 

Sentiment  daemons trates  to  us,  much  better  than 
reason,  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  for  reason  fre-  ' 
^neatly  proposes  to  us  as  an  end  the  gratification 
of  our  grossest  passions,*  whereas  sentiment  is  ever 
jpare  in  its  propensities.  Besides,  a  great  many 
natural  effects  which  escape  the  one,  are  under  the 
controul  of  the  other;  such  is,  as  has  been  observed, 
evidence  itself,  which  is  merely  .a  master  of  feeling, 
and  over  which  reflection  exercises  tio  constraint; 
sniG^h  too  is  our  own  existence.  .  The  proof  of  it  is 
npt  in  the  province  of  reason  ;  for  why  is  it  that  I 
^istP  where  is  the  reason  of  it?  But  I  feel  that^  I 
exist,  and  this  sentiment  is  sufficient  to  produce 
conviction. 

This  being  laid  down,  I  proceed  to  demonstrate 
ttet  there  are  twopowfersf  in  Man,  the  one  animal, 

and 

*  Listen  to  die  voice  of  reason,  is  the  incessant  admonition  of  oar  mo* 
ral  Piiilosopbers.  But  do  they  not  pefceiVe  tbat  they  are  patting  us  into 
the  hand  of  our  greatest  enemy?  Has  not  every  passion  a  reason  at 
command? 

t  It  is  from  want  of  attention  to  those  two  powers,  that  so  many  cde*- 
luxated  performances,  ot>  the  subject  of  Man  present  a  false  cqloorin^ 
Their  Authors  sometimes  represent  hiqa  to  us  as  a  metaphysical  objecti 
You  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  physical  wants,  which  stagger 
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snd  the  other  intellectual,  both  of  an  opposite  iia* 
ttire,  and  which  by  their  union  constitute  human 
life;  just  as  the  harmony  of  every  thing  on  Earth 
is  composed  of  two  contraries. 

Certain  philosophers  have  taken  ^^asure  in 
painting  Man  as  a  god.  His  attitude  they  tell  us 
is  that  of  command.  But  in  order  to  his  having 
the  air  of  command  it  is  necessary  that  others 
should  have  that  of  submission*  without  which 
he  would  find  an,  enemy  in  every  one  of  his  equals. 
The  natural  empire  of  Man  extends  only  to  ani- 
mals; 

even  the  Sekts,  are  only  feeble  accessories  of  haman  life.  They  compose 
it  merely  of  mobads,  of  abstcactions,  and  o^oralities.  Others  discern 
nothing  in  man  but  an  animal,  and  distii^uish  in  him  only  the  coarsesA 
^roasness  of  sense.  They  never  study  him  without  tlie  dissectiug  knife  in 
their  hand,  and  when  he  is  dead,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  nan  no  longer. 
Others  know  him  only  as  a  political  individual:  they  percei%'e  him 
only  tiirough  the  medium  of  the  correspondencies  of  ambition.  It  is  not 
man  that  interestai  them;,it  is>a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  Pvelate,  a 
Oentteman«  Hotmt  is  the  only  Writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
who  has  painted  Man  complete:  all  others,  the  best  not  excepted,  present 
nothing  but  a  skeleton  of  him.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  judge,  is  the  painting  of  every  Man,  and  it  is  that  of  all  nature.  AH 
the  passions  are  there,  with  their  contrasts  and  their  shades,  the  most  in- 
teUectually  iefined,  and  the  most  sensually  gross,  AchilUn  sings  the 
prsuses  of  the  Gods  to  the  soimd  of  his  lyre,  and  tends  the  cookery  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  in  a  kettle.  This  last  trait  has  given  grievous  offeficeto 
our  theatrieai  writers,  who  deal  in  the  composition  of  artificial  heroes, 
namely^  such  as  disguise  and  conceal  their  first  wants,  as  their  authors 
thedifieives  disguise  their  own  to  Society, .  All  the  passions  of  the  liNman 
lireBBt  are  to  lie  found  in  the  Iliad :  fnrious  wrath  in  AthtlU^  haughty 
ambition  in  Agamemnany  patriotic  valour  in  Hect0r;  in  Nesior  unimpas- 
SMMied  wisdom;  in  C^ysset,  crafty  prudence;  calumny  in  Tkenitet ;  vo* 
luptttousoess  in  Paris,  faithless  love  in  Helen ;  conjugal  love  in  Andrmna^ 
ehc;  paternal  affection  in  Priam;  friendship  in  Patroclu$ ;  and  30  on : 
«ad  besides  tliii,amultitufie  of  intermediate  shades  of  all  these  pi^ieus^ 
such  M^the  inconsiderate  courage  of  Diomedes,  mid  that  of  4i<is,  who 
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,  in  aid ;  and  in  the  wars  which  he  wages  with  them^ 
or  in  the  care  which  he  exercises  over  them,  he  i^ 
frequently  oinstrainedto  drop  his  attitude  of  em« 
peror,  and  to  assume  that  of  a  slave. 

Others  represent  Man  as  the  perpetual  object  of 
vengeance  to  angry  Heaven,  and  have  accumulated 
on  his  existence,  all  the  miseries  which  can  render 
it  odious- to  him.  This  is  not  painting  Man.  He 
is  not  formed  of  a  simple  nature  like  other  animals,  ^ 
each  species  of  which  invariably  preserves  it's  pro^ 

per 

dftred  to  challenge  the  Grods  themselves  to  the  combat:  then  the  opposi- 
tions of  situation  and  of  fortune  which  detach  those  characters ;  such 
as  a  wedding,  and  a  country  festival,  depicted  on  the  formidable  boddcf 
of  Achilles;  the  remorse  of  Helen,  and  the  restless  solicitude  of  Aninh 
mmM;  the  Sight  of  Hector,  on  the  point  of  perishing  tiod^  the  wiHa  e^ 
his  native  eit]i^  in  the  sight  of  his  people,  wh(0se  oaly  defender  he  waa; 
and  the  peaceful  objects  presented  to  him  at  that  tremelKkms  moment, 
such  as  the  grove  of  trees,  add  the  fountain  to  which  the  Trojan  yoaiig 
Cornea  were  aCcustocaed  to  resort  to  wash  their  robesi  and  where  thej 
ioved  to  assemble  in  happier  days. 

This  divine  Genius  having  appropriated  to  his  heroes  a  leading  p«MMm 
of  the  human  heart,  and  having  put  it  in  action  in  the  nK>st  remarkable 
phrases  of  humnti  life,  hat  allotted  in  like  manner  the  attributes  of  God 
«>  a  variety  of  Divinities,  and  has  assi^ied  ta  them  the  di^erent  kiiit> 
-doras  of  Nature;  to  Neptune^  the  Ocean ;  to  Fluto^  the  infernal  regions  ; 
to  Juno,  the  air ;  to  Vulcan,  the  fire;  to  Diana,  the  forests;  to  Pan,  the 
flocks:  in  a  ivord^  the  Nymphs,  the  Nuads,  nay  the  very  Hoiui, 
have  all  a  certain  departmeilt  on  the  Earth.  There  is  not  a  sioglie  iower 
hafwhat  is  committed  to  thesuperifilandance  of  some  Deity.  It  i»  thui 
that  he  has  contf  ived  to  reudeif  the  habitation  of  Man  celestial.  His  Work 
iathe  moel  sobliiBe  of  EncyclopediaB.  AH  the  diaraeters  of  it  are  so 
exactly  in  the  hlunan  heart,  and  ia  Nature,  thai  the  naa»*9  by  which  hft 
has  designed  them  have  become  immortal.  Add  to  the  m^esty  of  hie 
plans  a  truth  of  expression  vi4uch  is  not  to  be  ascribed  alone  to  th^  bean- 
ie of  hi»  language,  as  certain  Grammarians  pretend,  hut  t^tke  vast  dr 
tent  of  his  observation  of  Nature.  It  in  thuS;  for  example  thai  he  cidis 
the  sea  impmpkd,  at  the  naomeat  that  the  $an  is  seitiag:  becaiise  that' 
then  the  reflexes  of  thk  Sun-  in  the  horizon  render  it  of  that  ooionr,  as  I 
myself  have  frequently  remarked.     Virgil,  who  has  imitated  him  close- 
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per  ehtracter ;  but  of  t^o  opposite  natuiea,  each, 
oif  which  is  itself  farther  subdivided  into  several 
passions,  which  form  a  ccmtrast^    In  virtue  of  one 
of  these  tiatures  he  unites  in  himself  all  the  wantr 
and  all  the  passions  of  animals;  and  in  virtue  of 
the  other,  the  ineffable  sesitiments  of  the  Deitj» 
It  is  to  this^last  instinct,  much  mare  than  tohi^ 
teflective  powers,  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  eon- 
viction  which  he  has  of  the  existence  of  God;  for 
I  suppose  that  having  by  means  of  his  reason,  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  correspondencies  which 
exist  between  the  objects  of  Nature^  he  found  out 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  an  island  and  a 
tree,  a  tree  and  a  fruit,  a  fruit  and  his  own  wants; 
he  would  readily  feel  himself  determined,  on  seeing 
an  island,  to  look  for  food  upon  it :  but  his  reason^ 
in  shewing  him  the  links  of  four  natural  harmo- 
nies, would  not  refer  the  cause  of  thena  to  an  invisi- 
ble Author,  unless  he  had  the  sentin^ntof  itde^ply 
impressed  on  bis  heart.    It  would  stop,  short  at  the 
point  where  his  perceptions  stopped^  and  where 
those  of  animals  terminate.     A  wolf  which  should 
swim  over  a  river  in  order  to  reach  aa  island  on 

ly,  abounds  in  these  beaati«i  of  obserration,  to  which  Conuaentators  p«f 
very  little,  if  aoy  attention*  lathe  Oeorgics,  for  instance^  Virgii  gvrei 
to  the  Spring  Ae  epithet  of  bitt thing ;  wrerubenti,  says  be.  As  bis^trans*^ 
h$bon  awl  Conuoentatotft  hsve  takeik  op  pasos  to  coiivey  this»  anf  morc^ 
tbaA  a  muldtttde  of  similar  touches^  I  was  long  impressed  with  the  be^ 
Hef  that  this  epithet  wa$  introduced  merely  to  fill  ap  the  measure  of  the 
Terse  ;  bnt  having  remarked  that  eaiiy  in  Spring,  the.  shoots  and  bods  of 
aoittrtes  assumed  a  raddy  appearance  pretnousljr  to  throwing  out 
their  leaves^  I  thehce  was  enabled  to  comprehend  what  was  the  precise, 
mmmA  of  tkeitaion  wkioh  OiePoei  iatin^ed  u>  dtscTibe  hjvir^fu^ti. 

which 
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which  he  |>crceived  grass  growing,  in  the  hope  of 
diere  finding  sheep  likewise,  has  an  equal  concept 
tbn  of  the  links  which  connect  the  four  natural 
relations  of  the  island,  the  grass,  the  sheep,  and 
his  own  appetite ;  but  he  falls  not  down  prostrate 
before  the  intelligent  Being  who  has  established 
them^ 

Considering  man  as  an  animal,  I  know  of  no  one 
to  be  cpmpared  with  him  in  respect  of  wretched* 
xtess.  First  of  all  he  is  naked,  exposed  to  insects^ 
to  the  wind,  to  the  rain,  to  the  heat,  to  the  cold, 
and  laid  under  the  necessity,  in  all  countries,  of 
finding  himself  clothing.  If  his  skin  acquires  iit 
time  sufficient  hardness  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
elements,  it  is  not  till  after  cruel  experiments  which 
sometimes  flay  him  from  top  to  toe.  He  knows 
nothing  naturally  as  other  animals  do.  If  he  wants 
to  cross  a  river,  he  must  learn  to  ewim;  nay,  he 
must  in  his  infancy  be  taught  to  walk  and  to 
speak.*  There  is  no  country  so  happily  situated 
in  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  prepare  his  food  with 
considerablecare  and  trouble.  The  banana  and  the 
fcread-fruittree  give  him  bfetween  the  Tropics  pro- 
visions all  the  year  round ;  but  then  he  must  plant 
thos6  trees,  he  must  inclose  them  within  thorny 
fences  to  preserve  them  from  the  beasts ;  he  must 
dry  part  of  the-fruits  fbr  a  supply  during  the  hur^ 
ricane  season  ;  and  must  build  repositories  in  which 
to  lay  them  up.  Besides  those  useful  vegetables  are 
reserved  £c>rcertaia  privileged  island^  alone;  for  over 

*  Tike  very,  aame  of  loffint  is  deriired  from  the  Latm  word  infans-y  that 
Is  to  ^^j}  one  ^'ho  cannot  speak. 

5  the 


the  lett  of  tlte  :£artiii  ik%  «%m  of  alimtaotaiy 
,^aim  and  roots  ,ieqtii»ba(igreEt;]i»dtitiuie  qf  ails 
and  prej>aratioii8.    SupfMise  l^ui  tdtIwtdjori3[eG(h«l 
aroui^'  htm  eveiy  bltewig  itllAft  Im  fabliM.itaa  dt- 
sirep.  ^  lov!e  and  the  ple{(siifdiV:hic^)io'r<froii 
abundance^  avarice,  thierei^t  the^inottniofts  of 'llie 
enemy, ;  difitiurb  his  eojoyiaeAt;    iie/imuair  fanw 
laws,  judges,  niagaismes^  fortressas^fOffilediiraiMt, 
andregioieiits,  to  pfotecfe  from  witlMMik.aQd  .frft«i 
within  his  ill-fated  cpn^^dd.    Finfitljr^.iirbQQ  itii 
in.lMS/pow^r  to  enjoy  with  ^  the  trattfulUilyr'Of  ^ 
sag^e,  Mngour  ^s^es  ^smwo^  ^  his  ;aii|id ;  ^rpu^ 
have^  comedies,  hallsi  inas%$kf^adefl|^  a^iusemf ^  tp 
.preveiit  him  from  re^|S(^jpg:^itb:hi99^f4  ^       ^ 
It  is  impossible .  to  conceive:  fao^  a  I^titij^m  could 
exist  w\%)x  tbe  aaimal  passions  stmplyv    '  1^,  senti- 
ments of  natural  justice,  \^hich  arf^jtlH^  basis  io^ 
legislation,  are  not  the  results  of  oji^rsn^^(tualwanjli% 
as  has  been  by  some  pietended^,  .Oi^.f^ionsjs^ 
not  retrogressive  ilh/sy  havf^  ourselves  alop^e  for 
their  centre*    A  fa||^i^,of  s^vagea^  Uyifg  in  tbf: 
anidstf  pf  ptenty,  woi^  be  n^  W^^  copqe^ed  aboH^ 
the  misery  of  their  neighbours  peris^^ng/or  )vanj^ 
than  we  eoncernxiusselyes  at  Paris  to^t^k  that  pur 
jsugftrand  coffee  a^i^f9Sti]:ig  Africa  rivers  of  tears. 
.  Jieason,  ita^Jf,  united  to  tl^  pa&si<H»^  wffuld  only 
.atimulate  their  fer9pity  ;  for  it  wQuld  supply  tbeif 
\(ritb  new  arguments  long  after  their  desires  ^er|! 
gratjiied.  ^  It  isj^  in  most  meni  nothing  mpre  tb^ 
the  relation  between  beiip,gs^and  their  wan|^  ttiyajt 
is  their  personal  interfsti     Let  us  exafni^e  the  pU 
feet  of  it,  combined  with  Iqve  a,n^  ambitioi^  tib|l 
two  tyrants  of  human  life.  ;    ,  ,  I 

\    Vol.  lit C  tet 


\IS  STU9IM  ««  ITATUltB. 

V  M  ]tjefr:ufefiikt  npffane  aitatlSBntlrcIf  govtaned  by 
kh»\is)  9hDh;iur!tIl«tiprv;diB!baiikstof  itheld^cni, 
tnia^bied)i»yi  tht  mgfenknipur&ir/Mw.  i  beg:  leave 
«b  ask,^^ft^^<iMibp(«ltUd  troubls  ofi  ttuiliifiig 
iiM(tis«f(liefie^ikHd>iif  laftqimf^iibe  gradt^^  Miist 
'Jtte'^'t»t»:«u{{pdse>'*  Umt- Btfcb  a:  eoumi<32  -irould 

,nt»'tiyb^ldlm«Ki<^«if:  tlidi];  aiftMeit?  WOi  iuf.t  those 
4iiirdaim:bi^M()t]Keii<to  tlbe7e«Qe«iity  of  irifcciMiMtig 
'^dW«fkkiQ|$i|ltrMH  mblAi^'c6at:>t;fi«rritfiMtief<3  msiy 

hold  their  <^i)fi#eii«l3H^1ttiiirgr%  in  the  iidT 
4iM«&»f  4HeitA^it>^k^5fl  *  ^'WioUtd  hot  ^u(^h  a 

^^  <ilr  irt^htfAdBtj  «jf  jtealdtt^y,  as  it  Is  among 
tMhis' of ''iAk¥^6mi'^^?' Much  a  gdverament, 
tittmhiiieVi  h  e+te^  la  thi  isfehdi  -df  the  South 
Bfe,  tt^elr-^grtJVW  bf-rtiii fcidcba  and  l»e^d-ftutt 
*^eS,'  «*teW  *fc«ftif  i^afiid^iWh^  to  do  btfftt)  eat 

•  •  ^9i!tt;Jdii«fe^po4itibti-  tfeat'thil  pritttti^d'  6f  to- 
iM '' t^hm ^1^ ttJ 'toblfge -^rteiy  feniily  to  Ikbout 
Ttechfeii'iW  <##ti««Jj^6*t,  aAd'tbtttrodubi  mor«^a- 
mt^  it»tD.tt<^t^%!^^6f«Ving,1Jy  ihVitfAg  to  hour 
HVti^aiM'Sfelfeflces';  it  would  '^filckiy  accftldfate  their 
<tfestructi<6n.  We  must  by-iSdroeaiis^  depend  on 
^Hiyr  bfearitlgf^re^ny  of  tWoSeiffectiri^  dtatogues-^ 
-O^kih  <f«r»J^feft»^piltt'int6  tWJ-^Aiouth  of  i^s/r^tt 
IAti4Mr(^«-,*  fehey-^ite  dli^fe^^nehh^r  by -animal 
'-^ve  nor  by  enlightened '4dii6n.  •  fioth  of  these 
5  ■'  •    '   tm^Xay 


p}oj^  .^MopuFM  in  or<kr  -to.  ai$»t>iiipUsl» !  t^iii^ ,'. kn 

wttuj^islit  to  h§r  of itpiMjg^  0$  tf^f^^se»,  of-ftt^fftc* 
tioii9i(!Qf /ernHifiitftti^s^  «f  the  «kctiia  vp^r)ik  imft 

tik  tfwir  luai0n,  hy  4stip<dAla«gi  iil'tliQ  i|ifl4i>![^ii9ty 

n«i»  imiiiKinMniiQ^fi,  re4t»p|}frii0i  pjnrtmii^Qs,  fmU 
obitsvi  BuitibejMrM>*¥^r«4int.<>f'fleifl>/«oiMkf(i(tipg 
t^»(|r.!V»«Td  9HiQkly  ««p«rtM  ^m^.  >  A»»¥m  «»% 
snian  isaiv  Vm  wife  o11e}rteH«iii  wttlvdftieftffv  lie  ;rQ(tM 
6«}'-to,iKi!t  f'My  tenipemmettt  pidJ0ii^i1«»(  ^"wto 
'^<  oijojin  iaeati}^  dnd  conatraku  me  t»  •bM«l<ni  y<mi  V 

•*jire,eoiBf»t)rticy  j;*f  Y<mi.-40  jrfltt  t(>  obtfyiAbeiidlny 
•'^  tafet^df' I^atuxf. .  I  ikouM. jn  lHc9.fntonfr;;lMy< 
<'  k>tdcbd  out  f(ear:»iMt2xei<h«if)tmtdr  b^jyOH  j^fsnUl 
*'  ffliy  iJWei"  A/W»  .\r<9iiiid  ^y  10?  li»ifiitgft(i  .ftni 
cle(^«lD9;laftIitt^i:  iff  Vjpn  bt^t  !<Mtl<ir..yKn]f  f\ms 
"  M»re;it  Mtn^tkafctsbo«k]|ciJ|iViC'feirnivifti"  M'j)4w 
riMMi](A:V)^x6Qdi<>itii9eiW'  disposed  t?  uvtife^riirtAtiir 
t»iiuD^  :tlic  aaw»  .af,!l»ci>  *.Sq»W*}i(?:  Wh,t«t.4j«4 
ftaldien  ^ispoaaltoiiiitetdialkhiiRAefev)^^  it,;$«i4 
A  Wagfenrte  whc-Mwuid  bpdfiKfilM  tft  ^[fJi^tWAt^f 
lay  nothing  of  m  laSmtt  aut^J^^ti^f  pth^r^^n 
ders»  Mrhich  foUour  ^  libe  trai^  of  ^t^;  1^4  aii4 
l)ea<Istit«ig  passioo,  :ev«ii.  vbea  diret^  ihy  opo} 
«tui. dispassionate  reason.  Cs  If, 


^'JJIf,  oit'tiife  dther hend,  a^Netioii' wer^ uMer  the 
dttbii^on  of  ambition  dotely^-^Hfr^wbttld'-irdme  still 
$boher  to  •  destruction ;  ciiher  ftom  external  ^ne* 
rifles^  OP  by  mfeans  of  it's  oirtif  citfzens.  It  i»,-fi*»t> 
dtliieultto  in)agineholKr  if  could  be  reduee<|  t0 
fbriii,  under  the^  authority  jrf*  one  Legisktc^i'  for 
k#«r  cah  we  conceive  the  po^ibitity  of  aifibitinui 
mta' voluntarily  submitting  to  another  maicl?  Tbote 
^ho  have  united  ibeni)  ^^  R&mukig^  JMaMmt^^wi^d 
all  founfJersbf  Natioti^^  have  commanikdvatteti^ 
tfon  ^nd  obedience  ocoly  by  speaking  in^^e  naiiie 
<%f  «he  D£i^r.  But  guppodin^  th^s  uflibn<4}y'i9(hat^ 
e^fev'means  acMinfdiahdd,  Could  suoh  an  associap 
ti&st  iever  be  iMppy  ?•  Lei;liik(!^riang>e)ittid  'CO^ 
itlgilomeeveriio  highly,  Is^  it  c^d^le  tlhat  her 
eici)?«lis>tb^  deierved  Uie4pf>dUi&tio9of  fortui^Ue? 
Whati  Mrlarile  ^l9y  Vere  spreading  terrov  over  i^ 
Glofbey  and^€an«iiig  floods  of  tears  to  flow,  were 
^here  at  ^kttU  fib  hearts  oppressed  with  te^r.^  and 
no  ey^  overilowicigibr  «he  k>ss  of  a  son,  of  a  Either, 
of  a  hJkisbiind,  of  a  lov^r  ^'  Wer<;  the  slaves,  wh# 
constituted  by  far  ihe  gr^atfest  piut  of  her  laha* 
bitants,  were^they  happy  ?  Was  the  General  of  the 
llomui  army  himself  happy,  crowned  witH  iauttls 
m  he  Iras/,  and  mounted  on  ^a  triumphal  ear,  around 
which,  In  conformity  to  a  ibilitary  law^  his  own 
sOldienl'#ei%  sittgtng  songi  in  which  his  fatflla  were 
topoi^,  to  prevent  his  waxtng  proud  and  forget* 
ting  himi^if?  And' when  Pmvidence  permitted 
PmluB  Emiiius  to  triumph  dver  a  King  of  the  Mz^ 
cedonians,  and  his  poor  children,  who  stretched 
out  their  lit^  hands  to  the  Roman  People  to  eit« 
oHe  compassion,  it  was  sa  ordered  that  the  con<» 
'I  *  queror 


B1IKDT  XII.  -  '^  '  tl 

f ueror  s]a<>uUl  »fr  tli»ti^^«ry  ^eftsQn/Suffer  the  iotw  of 
ids  own  dbildrap,  tbat^o  .<me .might  be  MomM  td 
triuinph  with  itaipuiiityiQVer  .tiite  tears  of  MiEttikmd* 

This  y«ry  Feopb^  however,  $o  disposed  to  ptftT 
«ue  tbeii*  Q*n  glory  .through  the  calamity  of  others^ 
wefeoMiged^  iniordi^rtojdisseibblethfe  horrw  i>f )iti 
to  v«il  the  tears  of  the  NaJtions  with  the  interest 
9f  tbeGod^i  as  we.disguise  with  fire  the  flesh  of  the 
tBimaU  which  is  to  sferye  fof'food.  Epme,  follow* 
i9g  the  order ;  of  dcfttiny^  wAs  to  hecoijae  at  length 
the  capital  of  the  Wet?ld«  3h«  arsied  her  ambitloii 
with  a  cekitifil  rw^m  in-order  to?  reoder  her  vic- 
torious over  powers  the  most  formidable^  and  to 
curb  Uy  meatisof  it  the  fefdcit;/ of  hero  wor  citizens, 
by  inuritig  tbeoi  tq  tb^  .practice  of  sublime.virtue. 
What  would  the|^  have ,  bi>ecQme»  had  they  given 
themselves  up  without  restraint  to'thatfiitjous  in* 
atinGt?  They  would  have  resembled  the  savages  of 
America,  ,wbo  burn  their  enemies  alive,  and  devour 
their  flesh  still  streauii^  with  blood.  This  Rome 
at  last  experieoicedi  whlsi^  her  Religion  presented 
Sko  longer  any  thing  to  hef  enlightened  iidiabitantt 
except  linmeaning  imager:^^  Then  were  seen  the 
two  passions  natural  to  the  heitrt  of  Man,  ambition 
«Bd  love,  inviting  to  n^  uesidence  within  her  walls 
the  himiry  of  Asia,  |j^  corrnptive  arts  of  Greece^ 
|^i?riptio)i9,  murders^  poisonings,  comflagratioil^ 
And  giving  her  v|>^  prc^  to  harhs^ous  Nations. 
^{1]«  Theutat^  of  the  Ga^ls  then  issuing  ftom  th. 
foitit^  of  the  North,  and  arriving  at  the  Capitol, 
n^a^  tbj&  Rotnan  Jupit^^  to  tremblie  in  his  turn^b 

O^r  r€mwi$ofsta$c  vp.  j;n  modern  times  less  iuh^ 
UflQ^  hut  aire  not^ for  thRt  kfs  fat9l:.to  thefepose 
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bjritbr  U^fB'df  £uii^,'  wbtoh  4r6  dnntiiftttiii)^ 
ditfiinfbtbg  the  Qlofeb.    A>NiitM  detitereil  tq^  b 

tpeeiilAy  a«euftiiikite  u^on<  itself  il}  the  ttiiMi1i» 
ibcfdent^to  hiimatiitf;  but  ]^rovideao9  hai^fti^ 
f^^tOsd  in  t^  breast  o^  Mati  li  sentifaielit  vrfcidh 
mIV^  as  a  Cdui^terbalafiM  to  the  weight  of  tfa«fse^ 
hy  difcctiog'  bis  iieiitei  fiskt  beydn^  tbe  tfbJMtS  of 
llli»  Woi^ld ;  the  santkKeBt  I  t»ea&  id  ti^ttt  dP  tlMs 
ffxistence  of  the  Dsitv*  H/Lbb  is  not  Man  t]iec«itiM 
he  is  a  reasonable*  animai,  but  because  be  is  a  reli* 
globs  animal. 

It  Is  ^emarted  by  CTWfb  and  PtuMrdk,  tlttl 
there  was  not  a*  single  Pieo^le  known  iip  to  their 
tmic;^  aiQfiongw&oin  there  wertiaa  traces  of  teKglon 
to  be^oo^nd.  ^Tbe  sentiment  of  1>^i;ty  is  natural 
to  Man.  it  is  that  iltumination  whicl)  Si.  John 
denominates  tke  true  Light  whkh  light etk  everg 
Mm  thft  Cometh  into  the  fF^rU*  I  find  great  fault 
ivitb  certain  modem  Attdibf s^  and  even  some  of 
tiiem  Missadttafi(is>  for  baVing  tisserted  tb$it  ctt\ 
tain  Natitmswem  destitiite  of  all  sense  of  Dzitn 
Tills  is  in  mjr'appnehensioii^ the  blackest  of  caluitt- 
3iie9/wh&  whicfa  a  Natienr^ft^'be  branded^  becausis 
it  of  cbikrse  entirely  strifes  tliem  o^  the  i^idMenc^^ 
0£ei^iir)riKtii«ue;  sind  if  stxch  a  Natkin  beff^iys^iiy 
appcttraiie^qrf  virtue,  it  ditt  «n\y  be  udder' the 4fii- 
piiJse  «|l  t^:iiiost  abomiteabte  of  vices,  i^ttcfc  is 
^yikjc'dsyi  felr.fhWe  cm  be  no  virtue  cMstJ*e'^ 
fr<wn»Rei%toni-  But  there  is  *dta  si'ngle'0»itf'tef 
liwie  incotifeidWate  Wi*t«W;  who  does  net  bt  the 
KiR|»itlme  Uvkf^  'ftifnfft  tBe*  means  1)^te5u«9«« 


fiita^liif  ««p<»te  ti»)>fdiafm'i6ftafB  aaremDniesj  ithe 
kiioi«r^ge  oii^hiaii'*  tbaji^urefUlgHc^lKiiBbffoim 

tAie|)r  nliabicaitt^  lad  110  Deity^: 

and   cKtco^ered  not  tho^^oKgillest;  iikm  ^of  'BjS&A 

tise  iiiv/>€ation  of^  the  ^oadV  to  ii^hoiliitliey  give 
the-  a^fi^ltmoA  idf  iittili^,  ^  )ivl^osd  skulls  .they-  pce^ 
sei!Hre  tfii  their  liou^'  and  to  wkndithey  a$iQxibet 
the  ^werof  ^ontrolUng^tibb  dements,  of  diang^ 
itig  tbe  seasons,  an(l  of  ireltoring  ibdaltjai;  diat 
tbey  are  ^perstuided'  of  die  iintaot^tsiityi  of  tlie  siwV 
atki  abknowtedge  a  ^^adise  .and  a  Hdi  ,  Saadi 
opinions  clearly  demonstrate  that  they  have,  ^c^eaa 

Ail  Natio9s  have  the  seDdmdiit0f  thelcxJBttaoe 
of  CUifD ;  tiot  that  ith^  4di  oa^e  .iiieaDBtlipes  tp. 
Him  affceirJJib  mai»iicDr jdf  a  iVij^  and  kJSocf^ta; 
in  cotiteiai^iatioti  (sf  tdkeii^eneral  faiarnxmjr  o(f  his 
Wocks,  but  d>y  d>v^ngan  tfaoseof  bis  faeaiefit^ 
which  interest  them  the  most  The  /Hiidian  Jcd 
f^mlmbnkips'itbeSkai;  fas  lefBmgSly  theilan^s, 
nhmh  ^ftHlk^s  :im  plains^  the  Uadc;  JsAof,  thb 
Qraao,  (^fidbcoote  bis  fthoris ;  tfaeSaAKH^  jof 
timNartfa,  t^cifiin-dcerjibbiob  fieedsbun.  The 
it^ti^deriog  Jjoquoia  d^niands^of  the^^rits.  :whidi 
pmiiki  QWf  :Xkp  lakfis  add  itlie  focest^  .plentiful 
iifciug  and  hunting  seasons.    Many  Nations  wor- 
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fAdp  tkfif  ;Kii]gsu  THhemihkw^t  xmti  t£  Aem  .ifliicb^i 
ki.obdcs  to.nmdti  more  dear  to  raeii  those  jaisgusl 
diiEf^ensentiofi  theif  feiictiy;  have-not  eailfldioLtiier 
fntervestion.  o£  tome  Divintty  for  the  purpose  of 
oonstehdiag  jtfaeir.  origio.  Such  am  m  general, 
the  Gods  of  the  Nations :  but  when  the.|ia88iona 
iiite^0Be,  and  darken  amonf  tibem  thk  divine  in* 
sednct,  aiui  blend  with  it  eiUier  the  iMdness  of 
ambition^  or  the  seductioii  of  Voluptuousnesa,  you 
heboid:  them  fyrostrating  themselves  before  ser«, 
pents,  crocodiles,  and  other  gods  too  abominable 
to  be  mentioned.  You  behold  them  offering  in 
sacrifice  the  blood  of  their  enemies  and  the  vii^ 
ginity  of  their  daughters.  &tch  is  the  character 
of  a  People,  such  is  it  s  religion.  Man  is  curied 
along  by  this  celestial  iiripulse  so  irresistibly, 
that  when  he  ceases  to  take  the  Deitt  for  his 
model,  he  never  fails  to  make  one  after  hia  own 
image. 

There  are  therefore  two  powers  in  Man,  the  one^ 
animal^  the  other  divine.  The  first  is  incessantly 
giving! him  the  sentiment  of  his  wretchedness; 
the  second  constantly  awakening  in  him  that  of 
his  own  excellence :  and  from  their  conflicts  are 
produced  the  varietiea  and  the  contradictions  of 
human  life.  . 

By  means  of  the  sentiment  of  our  wretchedness 
it  is  that  we  become  alive  to  every  thing  which 
presents  to  us  the  idoi  of  ai^lum  and  protection, 
of  ease  and  accommodation.  Hence  it  is  that 
most  men  cherish  the  thought  of  caln^  retreats,  of 
abundaxice,  and  of  all  the  hiessinga  which  bounti* 
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fsA  Nature  |iat  provided'  on  ^  Eaitb:  to  wapfif 
Qiicisantt.  It  is  this  aeathnent  which  gave  ta 
Love, the  chahis  of.HymcBi  m  order  that  laaa 
Blight  one  day  find  the.  companion  of  his  pains  in 
that  of  his  pleasures;  and  that  children  mij^  be 
insured  of  the  assistance  of  their  parents.  It  is  this 
which  renders  the  warm  and  easy  tradesman  sir 
eager  after  relations  of  court-intriguea,  of  battles^ 
and  descriptions  of  tempests^  because  dangers  eK- 
temal  and  distant  increase  internal  happiness  and 
security.  This  sentiment  freqiiently  mingles. with 
the  moral  affections :  it  looks  for  support  in  friend* 
ship,  and  for  encouragement  in  commendation.  It 
is  this  which  renders  us  attentive  to  the  promises 
of  the  ambitious  man^  when  we  are  eager  to  foU 
low  him  like  skives,  seduced  by  the  ideas;  of  pro- 
tection with  which  he  amuses  us.  Thiis  the  sea« 
timent  of  oiir  wretchedness  >  is  one  of  the  mmt 
powerful  bonds  of  political  society,  though  it  at- 
taches us  to  the  Earth.        .      . 

The  sentiment  of  Deity  impels  vtito  a  dontriry 
direction."^  It  was  this  which  conduct^^  Love  to 
the  altar,  and  dictated  to  the  lips  of  the  Lover  the 

*  Whenever  any  one  has  lost  this  first  of  harmomes  all  the  others  fol* 
low  it.  Does  it  not  well  deserve  to  be  remarked^  that  all  the  Writings 
of  Atheists  are  insa£fi?rably  dry  and  uninteresting  ?  tliey  sometimet 
£11  yoo  wjl^  astoiiisbmenty  but  never  do  they  touch  the  heart,  Tbej 
^hibit  caricatures  only^  or  gigantic  ideas.  They  are  totally  destitute 
of  order,  of  proportion,  of  sensibility.  I  "do  not  exempt  from  this  ceiH 
mure  any  one  etcept  the  poem  of  Lutretint,  But  this  very  exception, 
aiahas  been  said  before^  only  cQQfinpijthe  irvth.of  n^observstioii;  Ibv 
when  this  Poet  wished  (o  please,  be  ibund  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  .introducing  Deity,  as  is  evident  from  his  exordium,  which  commences 
with  that  beautiful  apostrophe:  Abna  VenitSf  ^c  Everywhere  eise^ 
when  he  sets  about  a  display  of  the  iPhifeaophy  of  SfkumUf-  hiU  iosipi* 
dUy  bcQoq^s  abfltoltttely  insupportable.  '  ^ 
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to:H«3reii»  Hfbklei  bm  jtA  thetenvas  th  siuth.:tiih]g» 
ai  |x>Utical  ilai^ ;  kt  Ttnd^tid.Lowt^siiblistit,  aoJ 
Friendship  gtoeroiis;  with  loae!  hitnd  it  aaocoufed 
tike  miseraUe^  and  oppdaed  the  other  to  tjiattts; 
k  heeame  the  snovioig  principle  of  generosity  and 
«f  every  virtue.  Satidied  with  the  ootaaciousnes^ 
i^f  having  deserved  well  of  Mailkind^  it  nobly 
diodsuned  ihe  reconipiHiee  of  appknise.,^  When  it 
aheiv  ed  itself  in  arts  and  aoiaices,  it  became  the 
i&efiable  charm  iriiidi  tdmsfnorted  us  ih  opntem-^ 
plating  Ihom :  the  moment  it  withdrew  from  them, 
languor tsucceoded;.  ii;  ia  tlm  jsentiment  i^rhich  con^ 
iKm  jiimioritalitjyiWJbbe  men  of  genius,  who  disco^ 
ver  to  m  in  iNature  new.h^ataom  pf  infeflligence.  . 
.  Whf  n^  the$e  twQ  sisiltim^nte  happen  to  crosa  eack 
PilhCFy  thatii,  wJiea  we  atUacb  tSie  divine  imtinct 
tO:pimhablo  ^l\)fcte^  and  the  Aoimal  itistiaet  to 
tiu^gs  .'^yin^  our  li^e  becomes  agitated  il^y  okh 
tradictory  passions.  This  ia  the  cause  .of  tiheiMtin^ 
4)}fl[|ei^9  fipYplotts  h0fw$  e»d. fears  sr«d>  which 
WBB^rG  torwented*  My  fortufie  is  mUde;  1^9  )W6^ 
I  hay^  eflott^i  to  topt  me/i^y*  ^er;  a»d.tp-!»Ofrs>vr 
he  drops  into  the  grave.  How  wretched  am  1 1 
says  another,  I  am  undbneybr  ever ;  anid  death  is 
at  the  door  to  deliver  him  from  all  his  woes.  We 
are  bound  down  to  life,  said  Michaei  Mmtm^nty 
by  the  merest  toys ;  by  a  glass :  yes,  and  whetefpre  ? 
Peca^se  the  sentiment  of  immortality  is  impressed 
cm  that  glass.  If  life  and  death  frecfiently  appciar 
insupportable  to  men,  it  is  because  they  associate 
the  sentiqae^t  of  their  end  with  th^t  of  deatht 
and  the  aenthnent.  of  infinity  with  that  of  li£r. 

Mortals,' 


Mc^Uhy  If  jfo«  "fMisii  td  live  happy,  s^d  to  ^  in 
<^iDpo6are) '  do  not  let  your  laws  oiSfer  viidtenioe  in 
those  ef  Misittffe.  Coiiiider'  that  dt  '^ath,  all  the 
troubles  '^i^the  aoimal  come  to  a  period ;  the  crav* 
ings  of  tbeliiid^f  diseases^  persecutibtiB,  caltttnniesi 
Jrtavfei'y  of  every  ki»d,  the  rude  combats  of  tnatfi 
passions  with  hi^&vsdf^  and  with  olliefs.  Consider 
that  at  death,  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  moral  being 
cofeimencJe ;  thfe  rewards  of  virtue,  andbf  the3light- 
fest  acta  of  justice  and  of  humafiflty/ unctervalued 
perhaps  of  ^Jespbed  by  the  Wbri^d,  but  which  have 
iti  so&e  tneasiire  brou^t  u:s  t^i^aii^r,  while  we  were 
upon  the  Earth,  to  a  Being  righteous  and  eternal. 

When  these  two  instincts  unite  in  the  same 
place,  they  confer  upon  us  the  highest  pleasure  of 
whioh  our  nature  is  susceptible;  for  in  that  case 
our  two  natUi^es,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  en- 
joy at  once*  I  am  going  to  trace  a  slight  sl^teh 
of  the  combination  of  their  harmonics ;  after  which  ^ 
we  shaH  pursue  the  track  of  the  celestial  sentiment 
whieh  is  natural  to  us,  as  manifested  in  bur  most 
ordinary  sensatiofis. 

I^t  me  suppose  you  theti,-  Reader,  disgusted,  and 
Wesfiied  dut  with  the  disorders  of  Socifetyv  ih  search 
of  fc<81io  happy  sp"6t  toward  thc^  extraaiity  6f  Africa, 
dn  ^*hl(ifh  the  foot  of  Eut^pean  never  alighted. 
Sailing  *aong  the  Mediterranean,  your  vessel  is 
tossed  by  the  violeniie  of  thfe  tempest,  and  ship* 

*  To  Ihese  two  instincts  mny  be  referred  all  the  s^nsntioni  of  liff 
which  frequently  seem  to  be  contradictory.  For  example^  if  habit  ani 
iwi^clty  be  agreeable  to  us,  it  is  thfit  habit  gives  us  confidence  respoet^ 
ifirtif  php^wl'.wllltipi^  w]Mpb^i«;rtw«3^tfee  ?ia^  «fi4  Bftvdty^rq^ 
mh^B  B^w  points  of  view  to  pj^v  (Uyiac  ia^tiit^ti  vhi^bi^  ever  aiming  at 
fte  fxtciision  bf  it's  cnjoymeats,' 

.       wrecked 
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wrecked  upon  a  rock,  just  as  it  is  b^nniflgto 
grow  dark.  Through,  the  favour  of  Qeaven  you 
scramble  safe  to  land:  you  flee  for.sbelter  to  a 
grotto,  rendered  visible  by  the  glare  ^of:  the  light* 
ning,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  valley.  There,  retired 
to  the  covert  of  this  asylum,  you  hear  all  night  long 
the  thunder,  roaring,  and  the  rain  descending  in 
torrents.  At  day-break, you  discover  behind  you 
an  amphitheatre  of  enormous  rocks,  perpendicur 
larly  steep  as  a  vail.  From  their  bases,  here  and 
there  start  out  clumps  of  fig-trees,  covered  over 
with  white  and  purple  fruit,  and  tufts  of  carobs 
loaded  with  brown  pods ;  their  summits  are  crown* 
ed  with  pine3,  wild  olive-trees,  and  cypresses  bead- 
ing under  the  violence  of  the  winds.  The  echoes 
of  these  rocks  repeat  in  the  air  the  confused  howl* 
ing  of  the  tempest,  and  the  hoarse  noise  of  the 
raging  Sea,  perceptible  to  the  eye.  at  a  distance. 
But  the  little  valley  where  you  are  is  the  abode  of 
tranquillity  and^  repose.  In  it's  mossy  declivities 
the  sea*lark  builds  her  nest,  and  on  these  solitary 
strands  the  mavis  expects  the  ceasing  of  the  storm^ 
^  By  this  time  the  first  fires  oi  Aurora  are  length- 
pning  over  the  flowery  stachys,  and  over  the  violet 
beds  of  the  thyme  which  clothe  the  swelling  hil- 
locks. The  brightening  rays  disclose  to  view,  on 
the  summit  of  an  adjoining  eminence,  a  cottage 
overshadowed  with  j;rees.  Out  of  it  issue  a  shep^ 
herd,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  who  fake  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  grotto,  with  vases  and  baskets  on 
their  heads.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  your  distress 
Avhich  attracts  these  good  people  toward  you.  They 
are  provided  with  fire,  fruits,  bread,  wine,  ^lothing^ 

for 
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for  your-  relief.  They  vie  with  each  other  ih  ren- 
tiering  y6u  the  offices  of  hospitality.  The  ^antd  of 
the  body  being  satisfied^  those  of  the  mind  begiii 
to  callTor  gratification.  Your  eye  eagerly  wandeM 
along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  you  ane  ^hquii"^- 
ing  within  yourself, ."  On  what  part  of  the  Wdrld 
'*  am  I  tiirown  ?"  The  shepherd  pwceivcs  yout 
anxiety,  and  removes  it,  addressing  you  in  thcfse 
words:  *^  That  distant  island  which  you  see; to  th4 
**  North  IS  IVfycone.  There  isf  Delos  a  liWlC'to  the 
"  left,  and  Parps  directly  in  front.  That  i*  which 
**  we  are  is.Kaxos;  you  are  on  that*  very  part  of 
**  the  island  where  Ariadne  was  fonfAerly  abandon- 
"  ed  by  Tkesew. « It  was  on  that  long  batfk  of  white 
*^^'sand  tfrhich  projectt  below  into  the  Sea,  thatshe 
^*  passed  the  ^days,  with  her  eyest  rivetteS  on  thai 
"point  of  the  Horizofe  where  the  vessel  of  heir 
^*  faithless  lover  at  length  ceased  fo  be  visible; :  and 
••into  tills  very  grotto  where  you  now  aVe,  «hc  re- 
"  tired  at  night  to  mourn  over  his  departure.  T6 
•^  the  ri^ht,  bietween  thesfe  two  Utile  hills,  on  thfe 
**  top  of  which  you  behold  some  conflised  ruinsi 
"stood  a  flourishing  city  named  Naxos.  .  li's  fe- 
**'male  inhabitants,  touched  with  the  misfortunes 
*'  of  the  daughter  of  Minos^  resorted  hither  to  look 
"  for  her,  and  to  cbmfort  her.  They  endeavoured 
**  at  first  to  divert  herattentioh  by  amusing  con- 
^*  versatioh ;  but  nothing  could  give  her  pleasure 
•*  but  the  name  and  the  recollection  bf  her  beloved 
^\Thes€us,  Tliese  damsels  then  counterfeited  fet- 
"  ters  from  that  Hero,  breathing  the  tenderestaiFeC- 
*'  tion,  and  addressed  to  Ariadne.'  They  flew  t6 
*'  delivrr  them  to  tier,  and  said,  Take  comferf, 
'  *'  beautiful 
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^^h^\xt\&ii^  Ay^iadnp^  ^  Tke^m^  will  $oan  j^^Piit 
•<•  Th€M^9  tbinkg  of  iiothipj;  Uut  you^  •  Af^adni^^  i^ 
^;  an  ec^asy  of  delight,  ^  re^d  the  lettersj  and  m\^ 
'^:  a  trenit^KBg  baud  hastened  to  answer  tl^fp^'  Th« 
^^'NaKJan  giflstook  cbdi'g^  .of  her  apswf^Si  apd 
•*  profmfii^  to  hare  thpw  speedily  Qo/a^y^  tcf 
•f  Tiem^i .  In  thU  tTl*n»ei:  tliey  abused  h?r  gfieR 
"  But  j«rhen  they  perceived  th$it  the  sigh t^pf  th^ 
'^Searphingi^d  bef  (Qoris  and  fnofe  intOrtiielabpi^y, 
**  they  ^ci^oyed  hp? ;  iiito  thos^  #»bensivq  groves 
^  whkfc  yoU  oba*rv9  below  in  th«  fi^jh  TbpJC 
f^theyinyeoted  cv^iy  ^ppqies  of  festi^y  tb*^  coukl 
"IttU  her  fond  regret  to  r€»t.  Sofn^^pas  tiiey 
"  fOwfted  around  her  cor*l  da«cfl5,  .an4WRr9SHBpted 
"by  t(fae  bitking oC tlxsin bfrwl^  th?  varicn^sj wind* 
•'  xilg«(<>f  the  Iftbyyiat^  oftCPr^t?^  an,t  of;>|^^ich  by 
f^jh^r^aid  ei^aped  t^e  happy  Thfse^:  spnfue  tildes 
^'  iAi^yl  a#bcted  »^;  put  to  death  t^a.l^rible  Jff^^ 
^'  ^dwf»%  7h^  bo^Alf  <^.  Ari^i^,  expq^de^  *^  the 
"perception  ?f  jpy.a^  tbfi  «igtt  of  ^eprjeafiiij^^i^ns 
•*  which  p?Jleri  <P  h*r  r^»*mbraqcfl  tj^  p9^^s^of 
"hw  father,  tb<5  glcjry  p£  b<er  fc^^v^C/  f^^r  ,tbe 
^^  triutiph  of  herfpwn  chants,!  whiqb  b{^4.  m^M^^ 
"  the  destiny  of  Ai^ieri^ :  but.  when  die  winda^n^^ 
•*  vey^d  to  her  ew,  through  the  music  ^jth^itabor 
^^  adond'Of  th^  ^utf^  the  flistcmt  noise^of  |:hp  bi4jqw» 
"  breaking  on  th{9  shore /]:oni  whipb^JP^^^^^^  the 
•*  orael  Thefi^^  takp  hip  departure,  she  twiped  her 
•*  face  towards  the  S«  and  began  to  wgep.  Thus 
**  Ihe  Naxians  were  made  sensible  that  unfortunate 
"  love  can  find,  in  the  very  lap  of  gaiety,f  the  means 
f^  of  em^tteriiig.  it's  anguish ;  and  that  the  recol* 
^  Ifcctifflu  of  pain  is  to  be  Jo»t  oldly  ;b^;)oaing  that  of 
,  *     .  "  -  "pleasure,, 


^^  Arianhie  irotn*  smiesiiid  ^ifids  which  were  c6d- 
''  tinuaM^r^nKiiIlm^  thb  rileh  6f  h«r  bt^n  They  |ier* 
*•  lifadedcbttrto  ^rtsit  «h«ir  city,  wllcflf«tb«y  ^)re»videcl 
**  for  her  ttagnidcMit  baii^ts,  in  su^efb  If^drwdents 
''  raised eii eolttmns o£gf»ttit)e4  laUtliede nd UnVc 
«**  Witt  pefttitted  tjo^e^ter,  >aiitdlii0  nidiM^ffDM  with^ 
<'  6iie  iroutditmke  itstlf  hmd^    thty  IumI^  t&ked 

*^  whkh  fiiMid  iet>re^m(ed  tnaftd<ywft|  viMyard^^nd 
^f  eticfa»ttt}g^  sc>lfttfd«8.^  A  thmisaad  iampfa  tfhji 
^^  Mirdies  diaittled  the  eye.  They  mBdejirikdhe 
^  seQt  httttif  jm  the  midst  of  them  am,  eiMhidtis*; 
^  tfaoy  plaml  a  coronet  of  ivy^  with  it's  block  chis- 
^<  teiiSy  mpbft  l^er  fltLXen  &dli^,  afcd  voond  h^  pate 
^^  forehead;  tbeo  tbey  ki^rati|fed  ««  bcr  <feet  vrtn  of 
''sil$kut»r  riplet^^Yff^  it^fa^  the  choicest  mitnes; 
*^  tbey  pound  /them  out  hi«»  caps  of  g^Id,  wMcli 
tfaeyjpiiedeiitaiMhof)  8ayittg,Dnfik,ioveIydiiigh- 
terof  J^iMr;  this  isl£N0d^^^  the  tvehdst  pre- 
seiMs  of  JBdHctAuy.  IMiik,  wiae  disssipates  care. 
**  Ariadne,  vMhM  BOiild,  suffered  herseIfto.be  per- 
^^  9iUKkk}4  fn  a  little  txMie  the  mses  of  bealtli  it^ 
^  a]bpeaiBed.  on  her  couMetuiooe^  itfod  a  repeat  Va^ 
^^  itaimediately  speead  otenNakoe  that  Baochits  wa!k 
''  come  to  thewiidf  of  theriDis«»sM  nfTheim^,  Th^ 
^  riphabiialitB;  transported  with  joy^  reared  a  tipple 
"  to  that  god,  of  Mrhich  you  &tiU  see  i^me  ctdamtft 
'^  ami  the  fronthepaece  on  that  rock  in  the  tnid^t  bf 
''^  the  waves.  But  wine  only  added  fuel  to  the  loVfe 
'^  ofAriMfK.^  She^r^daally  pmed  away^  a  victiik 
^  t0  her  sad  regrets,  and  even  to  her  fond  hopcs^ 

•'Sec 
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••  SeetbeiY,  at:  tlteiexti^rastity  ofvthis  valley,  on  ft 
«•  little  hiUo<Jk, covered  tritb  aiarioe^wormwwxl^  hi 
.^*  her  tottiI>,  j^d  ber  staUie  still  looking  toward  the 
^'  Spf^,  You  can  scai;ccly  lioir  diatiogitiBh.  in  it  the 
^  %n|-e  of  a  female ;  but.  there  i»  evm  now  dis- 
^  cer^^bje  i^  it  the  restJem  attitude  of  a  loven  This 
/*  jm^num'f  Gkti.  as  wdl  aseyery  other  of  thexpiintry, 
;*'  has  hwt  mutilatedhy  time,  and.atillAiore  by  the 
";hftftd  of  barbariabs  ;  but  the  metnMy  of  anffinring 
"viftue  is  not,  oil  the  Earth,.at  tire  mercy  of  ty- 
^*  rant^.  The  tomb  of  Ariadne  is  im  the  poaaesitou 
^*  of;the  Turks,  and  her  crOwn  is  planted. among 
•*  the  stacs.  As  for  us,  escaped  from  tbendtice  of 
"  the  powers  of  this  world,  by  means  of  our  very  ob^ 
"j!curity,.we  have  through  the goodnesiof^  Heaven 
**  fpimd  liberty  at  a  distance  fVom  Che  Gseat,  and 
^'  happinedlB  ina  diesert.  Stranger,  if:y6u  are  sttU 
'^  cflpi^We  of  being  affected  by  the  blessings  of  Na« 
•*  tnxfif  it  is  in  your  power  to  share  them  with  us.** 

At  this  recital,  tbe  gentle  tears  of  humanity 
trickle. down  the  cheeks  iof  his  spouse,  and  of  his 
youthful  daughter,  as  she  breathes  4  sigh  to  the 
jnempry  of -4nW«e;  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
an  Atheist  himself,  who  acknowledged  nothing  else 
in /Nature  but  the  Laws  of  matter  and' <rf  motion, 
could  be  insensible  to  those  present  corresponden- 
cies, and  tho$e  anjDknt  recolkcdons.    .  v  . 

Voluptuous  men !  Gteisce  alone,  you  tell  me,  pre- 
sents scenes  and  points  of  view  so  tenderly  affecting, 
^m^neaccordingly  has  aplacein  every  garden;  Ari- 
adne presents  herself  to  view  in  every  collection  of 
painting.,  from  tbe  tu^et  of  your  own  castle^  throw 

yo« 


yottf  eye^ver  the  plains  "bcldw.    Ai  the  pi-dspect 

^aduatly  eattends,  ittenriinates  in  ati  liorizon  mudh 

!more  beautiful  than  t^dt  of  desolated  Greece.  Your 

afMtrlitn^ntis'inorecomiiiod^       than  a  j^ottOi  and 

your  sophal  fhuoh  softer  than  the  tutf.  The  undtilft* 

tioii  and  the  murmuringisoiind  of  your  fki^iveiT^mea*  * 

dows  ape  more  gratefiii  to  thesense  th«m  tKdse  tif  the 

bilioi^rs  of:tlie  Medit6Kmnean.  YouMifoney  and  your 

owh  gafdeiis  can  siipply  you  with  greiiter  variety  of 

the  efaoititfst  wines  and  fi'iiit^  thanili  the  islandk  of 

the  Archipeltf^  could  prodnce.    Would  you  blaid 

with  the^'delights  that  of  Deity  ?  Behold  on  yonder 

hill,  that  Mi^U  parish^^chur^h  ^encirc}«^  by  aged  elmsi 

Attiong  the  young  woman  who  thQreasfaelnb^ey'under 

its  rustic  portico,  there  .may  heluadotriitedly.ioihc 

fbrhiri]^iir£zfl^,  betoayedbya'.faithtt  Siis 

,A  ^--o:  •;■::/  '  :  •  '..;'-.  ■        '  ■    '     ':\u  I:  .   -      ;o 

.  X    ;:/I  *^  '*.'■?•  ,  •*<    ' ;  V    .^      •.;    <..»      ^^  . .  -  '    .. 

*  There  are  iii  ou]^  own  plains  jpung  remajes  much  inore  reispectaUo 

^Hafi  Ariadife,  to  t^honi  oiir  HisCbrilindy  who  make  such  a  parade  df  vir* 

tooy  pa^no  tniitiiler  tiif  axtetilidn.    A  p«ttob  ofttty  ac^abitafic^  ohsui^ 

(^  Qiif ,Si]A|iay»  At  t]|«  fate  «f  ti  coaatrj|K^iiltlti,  ,a  jr^utig  wc|maii,lit 

prajr^er,  ^uite  alone,  while  they,  were  chanting  vespers  within.    *As  hd 

fenmined  sbihe  time  in  the  ptace,  tie  observed  fyt  several  Su^dk^s  Sue- 

iceMM^  ttiat  9iime  youn^  Wlimlui,  wbo  ^«ver  onde  Entered'  lie  i^barcft 

<tafi^the|Sf)r¥ke^  iBeu^^btily  ttrack  wiih  t^l^si^g^lariQ  4>P  beha^ 

viour,  he  iiigaired  into  the  meaning  of  it  at  sqme  others  of  t^ie  female 

))easantSy  wTio^answered  him  that  it  must  be  ner*  bwh  will  nierely  tii^t 

MtettAiiiiBidlier  t6  SCoplta^tbe^pdinoii/lathiy  kii^<of  nitbit%Uia 

|i|»irpt|t|k(^  fl(^  iOf  oaddiol,  jti|at  tbey  M  frequeq^y  «HW<^  hepf^  aef 

company^ tliejoi  bat  in  vain.-    At  Ust^  desirous  pf  haying  the  solution  of 

this  mystery,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  young  woman  herself  whose 

conduct  appeared  tohimMHvei^  e^trkoi^ins^: '  S^4  afi^afeld  aiKrst 

86iiie^HL<i%oiiiper^  Im  EW»t*J5<?>41f5!titeiwjrt|e|  <Ji^f  said  she^ 

^^f.  ha})  .^  lovei^'wbo  tool^  advantage  of  mv  fruity;-    I  became  pre^nanv 

••^and^my  lover  falling  sick/di^d,  without  making'me  his^'Vvife;    It'is^niy 

^«  desire;  th^t  ^voluntary  dxolJ^kHf  4t>iii*%liuPch  lor  Ijf^  s^otiH  %eMm 

^  sesne  atonement  for  my  faulty  and  as  a  warning  to  my  companions.*'        / 

V  Vol.  in.  ^         D  i» 


is  notm^^imBxlakhvkofWtng&eB^ 
flhe  lA  not  4  Gvejek  but  a  Irirach-Womu ;  she  ift  iK>t 
comforted  but  msikiUdl  by  best  oompuiom*  Visit 
BerhttmUeabodit^aiHlioodiheraBgmtsk  Bogix^d 
ioi  tbb.lili4i;wbkb  kfu$itig  airay  with  tbitf  ra|>tdity 
of  ft  Umrnt  Bo  gbo4  i|iot  oiit  of  QSteotatioti^ 
ciid  by  the  baAds  of  a  stranger ;  but  f<^  the  sake 
trf  beavea,  audi  wilh  your  owm  hand.  The  fmit  of 
irirtuci  Imes  it«  fla<yOiir  ;wbeii.g]«l;herod  by  anotl^iv 
and:  not  y ortrself.  Ah !  if  y(m  wou W*  m  fitf son^ 
i^edk  an  ebOouragiog  i^ord^  t0  bef/ntQd^r  tWlodd 
frf  depression  j  if  by  yottr<iyiii|»a1ihy  jtou  r^l^  her  in 
her  own  esteete,  you  will  pdrdoiye  how,  under asexise 
of  your  goodmssi.  her  forehead  Is  oveT»pi!eaxl  with  a 
Uusb,  her  epes.siiiflEused  with  tear^^  her  convulsive 
Jipi  inoipe  widkont  speakbig,  and  her  heaurl^  fahigf 
oppressed  with  shame,  expand  to  the  approach  of 
a  comforter, ;  as  to  the  sentiment  of  theDEiTT* 
You  will  then  perceiTC.  in  the  human  figujre,  touches 
far  beyond  l^e  jEeach  of  the.  chisels  of  Greeee,  and 
the  pendl  of  a  Tim  D^k.  The  felicity  of  an  nry- 
fortunate  young  woman  witl  cost  you  much  less 
than  the  statue  of  Ariadne :  and  instead  of  giving 
celebrity  to  the  name  of  an  artist  in  your  bote!, 
for  a  few  years,  this  will  immortalize  your  own^ 
and  cause  it  to  last  long^  after,  yon  are  gone  from 
hence,  evwy  time  she  i*ays  tb  her  companions  an4 
to  her  children :  ^*  It  was  a  god  who  came  to  suc- 
cour me  in  the  day  of  my  distress."  ;      , 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  instinct  of  Divini* 
tyi  n  our  physical  sensations,  and  shall  conclude 
tiiA  Study  by  the  sentiments  of  the  spul  which 

are 


we  purely  intellectual    Tliiis  we  %^t\\  aitbtnpt  to 
_  convey  a  faint  idea  of  the  nature  ^f  Ma^ 

Of  ^HtsiCAL  aRKi^Atw^at 
All  the  pfaysita)  senaationi  are  ii<  thdmselve^  K> 
inany  tdstimoiiies  <^  our  misery.    Jf.man  is  ofr 
sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  the  tQu<tl)  it^  id  becw^ 
he  is  naked  all  his  body  over.    He  is  under  the 
necessity,  in  order  to  clothe  h]j|i3eK^  of  stripping 
the  quuituped,  the  pflant^  iQid  the  wai7n«.  If  al- 
most all  vegetables  and  anknala  are  laid  und»  cooh 
tribution  to  supply  lilm  withfeod,  it.iitheirftuse  he 
)8  obliged  to  emjploy  a  gres^t  deal  of  cookaryv  afad 
many  eombinatioiis,  in  preparing  his   atioienti 
Nature  has  treated  him  with  much  severity  ;  for 
he  is  the  only  one  of  animals  for  the  wants  of 
which  she  has  made  no  immediate  pnovisioii.  Our 
phikisophers  have  not  sufSittently  tdlected  on  this 
l^eiplexing  distiQCtian.    How!  a  woito  provtdeil 
with  it's  augur  or  ita  file;  the  iaisect  enters  into 
life  in  the  midst  ol  a  prcrfusipa  of  fruit  proper  fit- 
%k  sujMistanc^;  he  by  and  by^  finds  in  hiinself  tho 
means  of  spinning  and  weaving  his  own  gavment ; 
after  that,  hetr^nsfiiiins  liimself  into  a  gaudyrbut^ 
terfly,  and  rongeii  uncontrolled^  abandoning  btm^ 
self  to  all  the  delights  of  Ibve^  and' rci-perpetiiiati|i|; 
his  species  without  anxiety;  and  Without  remotae^' 
whereas  the  son  of  a  Icings is^  Born  odmpktely  nak* 
«d  amidst  tears  and  groans^  standing  in  need  aU 
his  life  long  of  the  assistance  of  abother ;  under 
the  becessity  of  maintaining  an  unremitting  con- 
flict with  his  own  species,  from  within,  or  from 
without,  and  frequently  finding  in  himself  his  most 

0  2  formidable 
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formidtble  enemy  !  Of  a  truth,  unless  vre  are  all 
only  children  <of  dust,  it  would  be  a  thousand 
times  better  to  enter  upon,  existence  under  the 
form  of  an  insect,  than  under  that  of  an  Emperor. 
But  man  has  been  abandoned  to  the  most  ab^ct 
misery'  only '  that  he  may  have  uninterrupted  re* 
course  ta  the  first  of  powers. 

!  Of  the  Seme  of  Tasting.     .       ' 

There  «i«r  no  one  physiiiali  sensation  hint  what 
^wakeibs  in-  man  soifae  sentiment  of  the  Deitv.    • 
To  b^in  with  the  grossest  of  all.  our  senses,  that 
which  relates  to  eating  and  drinking ;  aU  Nafcions, 
in  the  savage  statei  ha^Q  esntertaided  the  belief  that 
the  Divinity^  hadmeed  to  support  life  by  the  same 
means. thajt  men  da:^  hence  in  all  religions  the  ori*> 
gin  of  sacrific^e/'  HeiK^e  also  has  .farther  proceed- 
ed/ in>many  hatioils,  the  custom  of  placing  viands 
on  the  tombs  of  thedeaid.   ^The  wive3  of  the  Ame- 
rican savages  extend  this  mark  .of  ;solicitud£  even 
to  infant^  Who  die  upbn'itbe^  breast .   Afier  having 
bestowed  upon  themj  khe:  xigKt  c^f  sepulture/  tlky 
come  oiice  a  day  for  several  iweeHs»  and  press  from 
the  nipple  a  few. drops  !oF  xBiUc  upon  the  grave  of 
^hedepartedsudkling.''^  This  is  positively  affirmed 
by  ibc  Jesmt \CkarIfiwk,  who  was  frequently  am 
cye^-witness df ithe  fact.     Thus. the  sentiment  of 
Dkitt,  5  and  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
a«e  interwQveh  with  our  affections  the  most  com- 
pletely animal,  and  especially  with  maternal  tenr 
Ferness/ 


*  8e«fAthtirC%wfetk»u?'f  Travels  thr«tigh  Ameriea. 
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But  man  has  not  satisfied  himself  with  admitting 
intellectual  beings  to  a  share  of  his  fepast,  and  in 
some  measure  with  inviting  them  to  his  table ;  he 
has;  f^uiid  the  means  ^f  elevating  himself  to  their; 
rjanl?:,  by  the  physi^l  effects,  of  those,  very  >U-^ 
Qients.  ^  It  is  singularl}!!  remarkable,  ths^t  several 
sia,vage.Nations  have  been  discovered^  who  scarcely 
possessed .  industry  sufficient  to  procure  food  for . 
themselves ;   but  not  one  who  had  not  invented . 
the  means  of  getting  drunk.     Man  is  the  only 
animal  who  is  sensible  of  that  pleasure.     Other 
janimals  are  content  to  remain  in  their  sphere*  Man 
is  making  perpetual  efforts  to  get  out  of  his.    In- 
toxication elevates  the  mind.      AH  religious  festi- 
vals among  savages,  and  cvei>  among  polished  na- 
tions, end  in  feasting,  in  which  men^rink  till  rea- 
son is  gone :  they  begin  it  is  true  with  fasting, 
but  intoxication  closes  the  scene.   Man  renounces 
human  teason  that  he  may  excite  in  himself  emo- 
tions that  are  divine.    The  effect  of  intoxication 
is  to  convey  the  soul  into  the  bosom  of  some  dei- 
ty.    You  always  hear  topers  celebrating  in  their 
songs,  BacGhuSy  Mars,  Vmus,  or  the  God  of  Love^ 
It  is  farther  very  nemarkable,  that  me^  do  not  aban<- 
dpn  themselves  to  blasphemy  till  they  arrive  at  a 
state^  of  into^vication ;  for  it  is  an  instinct  as  com- 
mon to  the  soul,  %o  cleave  to  thp  Deity  when  'm 
il?s. natural  state,  as  to  abjure  Him  when  it  is  cpfi- 
wpted  by  y.iccy  , 
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•rti*  pleiasures  of  swell  arc  peculiar  to  Mitt ;  for  I 
dt  not  comprehend  under  it  the  olfactwy  emana- 
tions by  \vhich  he  forms  a  judgment  of  fab  ilimenta^ 
aiid  which  atie  common  to  him  with  most  atiiiads^ 
Man  alotie  is  sensible  to  perfumes,  and  empkiyi 
them  to  give  more  energy  to  his  passions.  MaftMtet 
said  that  they  elevated  his  soul  to  Heaven.  What* 
ever  may  be  in  this^  the  use  of  them  has  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  into  the 
political  assemblies,  of  many  Nations.  The  Brasili* 
ans,  as  well  as  all  the  Savages  of  North- America^  ne- 
ver deliberate  on  any  object  of  importance  without 
smoking  tobacco  in  a  calumet.  It  is  from  this  prac-* 
tice  that  the  calumet  is  become  among  all  those  Na^ 
tions,  the  symbol  of  peace,  of  war,  of  alliance,  ac- 
cording to  the  accessories  with  which  it  is  "accom- 
panied. 

It  is  undoubtedly  from  the  sami5  custom  of 
smoking,  which  was  common  to  the  Scythians,  as 
Htrodotus  relates,  that  the  caduceus  of  Mercury^ 
whidi  bas  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  calumet  of 
Ae  Americans,  and  which  appears  like  it  to  have 
been  nothing  but  a  pipe,  became  the  symbol  of  coni^ 
merce.  Tobacco  increases  in  some  measure  the  pow- 
^•s  of  the  understanding,  by  producing  a  species  of 
intoxication  in  the  nerves  of  the  brain.  Levy  tells  u« 
that  theBrasilians  smoke  tobacco  till  it  makes  them 
drunk.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  nations  hav# 
found  out  themostcephalicplant  of  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  that  the  useof  itis  the  most  uni- 
versally diffused  of  all  those  which  exist  on  the  G  lobe, 

the 
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llie  TtB^  and  the  c0nDr)3kiit8ziot  excepted  I  have 
sesa  it  cukivated  in  Fioknd,  heyoad  Viburg,  ui 
about  the  8ixty«fir»t  d^rce  of  North  Latitude.  The 
habk  of  mimg  ittieoomes  so  poiverfiily  that  apetaom 
who  basaoquired  it^  will  father  forego  biead  for  a 
day  tfaao  his  tobageo.  This  plaoiJt  J3  bevertbeless  a 
real  poison  ;^  it  aiSscts  at  length  the  ol£^ctoiy 
iiehres,  imd  sometimei  the  sight  But  maa  ia  ever 
dibpoaed  to  impair  hii  jrfiysical  coostitutioQ,  pro- 
vided he  can  strengthen  jn  himself  the  intdtecttud 
ieniiraent 

Of  the  Seme  of  Seeing. 

Hrety  thkg  th«^  ha$  been  aaid,  iu  detaiUog  <xr« 
tain  general  ^ws  pf  Nature,  hariaonies,  ooaformi- 
ties,  contrasted  and  oppositions,  refers  principally 
to  the  aeoae  of  seeing.  I  do  not  speak  of  adapta^ 
ei&n  or  correspoodence ;  for  this  belongs  to  tlie  sea- 
timent  qf  craaon,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  mat* 
ter.  The  other  relations  are  in  truth  founded  on 
the  reason  itself  of  Nature,  which. communicates 
delight  to  us  by  means  i>{  colours  and  forms  gene* 
xative  and  generated,  and  inspire  melancholy  b^ 
those  whi^di  announce  decomposition  and  destruo* 
tion.  But  vrithout  entering  upon  that  vast  and 
inexhaustible  subject,  I  sJiall  at  present  confine 
nyself  to  <eertain  optical  effects,  which  iavolunta* 
rily  exdite  in  ns  the  aentinient  of  some  of  the  atr 
Iributes  of  Deity. 

One  of  i^e  most  obvious  causes  of  the^pleasure 

irhich  we  derive  froui,  the  sight  of  a  great  treet 

arises  from  the  sentiment  of  iniinity  kindled  in  u^ 

hy  it>  pyramidloal  £irm.    The  deccea^e  of  it*a  di& 

P  4  fcrcnj 
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ierent  tiers  of  branches  and  tints  of  verdure^  whidi 
are  always  lighter  at  the  extremities  of  the  tree 
rtban-in  the  rest  of  it^'s  foliage,  give  it  an  apparent 
elevation  which  never  terminates/    We  ex^rience 
•the  same  sensations  in  the  horizontal  plan  of  land^ 
scapes,  in  which  we  frequently  perceive  several  siic* 
cessive  hilly  elevations  flying  away  one  behind  the 
other,  till  the  last  melt  away  into  the  Heavens. 
Nature  produces  the  same  effect  in  vast  plains,  by 
means  of  the  vapours  which  rise  from  the  banks  of 
the  lakes,  or  frgm  the  channels  of  the  brooks  and 
rivers  that  wander  through  them ;  their  contours 
are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
plain,  as  I  haye  many  a  timle  remarked.  Those  va- 
pours present  themselves  on  different  plans ;  some- 
times they  stand  still,  like  curtains  drawn  along  the 
skirts  of  the  fores^ts ;  sometimes  they  mount  into 
columns  over  the  brooks  which  meander  through 
the  meadows :  sometimes  they  are  quite  grey  ;  at 
other  times  they  are  illumined  and  penetrated  by 
the  rays  of  the  Sun.    Under  all  these  aspects  they 
display  to  us,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expres- 
sion, several  perspectives  of  infinity  in  infinity  itself. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  delightful  spectacle  which 
the  Heavens  sometimes  present  to  us  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  clouds.     I  do  not  know  of  any  Pbi^ 
losophcr  who  has  so  much  as  suspected  that  their 
beauties  were  subjected  to  Law.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, napiely,  that  no  one  animal  which  lives  in  the 
light  is  insensible  to  their  eiffects,    I  have  spoken 
c  in  another  place  somewhat  of  their  charaotera  of 
imiabiiity  or  terror,  which  are  the  same  with  those 
pf  amiable  or  dangerous,  animals  and  vegetables, 

conformable 
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conformable  to  those  of  the  da^s  and  of  the  seasons 
which  they  announce.  The  Laws  of  them. which 
i  have  sketched,  will  suggest  delicious  subjects  of 
meditation  to  any  person  disposed  tx>  study  them, 
excepting  those  who  are  determined  to  apply  the 
mechanical  medium  of  barometers  and  thermome^ 
ters.  These  instruments  are  good  for  notlmig  but 
the  regulation  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  chambers. 
They  too  frequently  conceal  from  us  the  action  of 
Nature;  they  announce^  in  most  instances,  the 
same  temperatures  in  the  day^  which  set  the  birds 
a-singiog, ,  and  in  those  which  reduce  them  to  si- 
lence. The  harmonies  of  Heaven  are  to  be  felt  only 
,by  the  he^rt  dff .  Man.  All  •  Nations,  struck  by 
their  ineffable  language,  raise  their  hands  and  their 
eyes  to  Heaven  in  the  involuntary  eftiotions  of  joy 
or  of  grief.  • 

Reason  however  tells  them  that  God  is  evetj 
whei^.  How  comes  it  that  no  'oqg  stretches  out  bis 
arms  toM'ard  the  Earth,  or  to  the  Horizon,  in  the  atti- 
tude ef  invocatipn  ?  Whence  comes  the  isentiment 
which  whispers  to  them,  God  is  in  Heaven  ?  Js  it 
because  Heaven  is  the  place  wliere  light  dwells?  Is 
it  because  the  light  itself  which  discloses  all  ob- 
jects to  us,  riot  being  like  our  terrestrial  substances 
liable  to  be  divided,  corrupted,  destroyed,  and  con-» 
fined,  seems  to  present  spinething  celestial  in  it  s 
substance  ?         . 

It  is  to  thfe  sentiment  of  infinity  which  the  sight 
of  the  Heavens  iiispiiesj.  that  we  must  ascribe,  the 
taste  of>  all  nations  fo»  bpilding  temples  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  and  the  in  vincible  propen- 
jsit^  which  the  Jews  felt,;iike  otheif  Natioiis,  t4» 
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VOTtfaip  Upon  liigh  pkcrs.  Tbere  is  not  a  mottii* 
tain  all  over  the  iabnds  of  the  Archipelago  but 
what  ba8  it's  church;  nor  a  hill  in  China  but  what 
baa  it's  pagoda^  If,  as  scmie  Philosophers  pretend 
ve  neirr  form  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  things 
but  from  the  mechanical  results  of  a  comparison 
with  omrsekvcsy  the  elevation  of  mountains  ought 
to  fauniliate  our  insignificance.  But  the  truth  fs 
that  these  sublime  objects,  by  elevating  us  toward 
Heaven,  elevate  thither  the  soul  of  Man  1^  the 
sentiment  of  infinity ;  and  disjoining  us  from  things 
terrestrial,  \vaft  us  to  the  etijoyment  of  beauties  of 
much  ionger  duration* 

The  works  of  Nature  frequently  present  to  us 
several  kinds  of  infinity  at  once;  thus,  for  example, 
^.  great  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  cavernous  and 
covered  with  moss,  conveys  to  us  the  sentiment  of 
infinity  as  to  time,  as  well  as  that  of  infinity  in 
point  of  elevation.  It  exhi bits  a  monumen  t  of  age6 
wbenwe  did  not  exist.  If  to  this  is  added  infinity 
of  extension,  as  when  we  perceive  through  it's  so* 
lemn  branches  objects  prodigiously  remote,  outr 
vei^rati(m  increases.  Go  on,  and  add  to  all  these, 
the^  different  ridges  of  it's  mass,  in  contrast  with 
the  profundity  of  the  valleys,  and  with  the  level 
of  the  plains ;  it's  Venerable  half^ights,  wluch  op» 
pose  themselves,  and  play  with  the  azure  of  the 
Heavens ;  and  the  sentiment  of  oiir  own  wretched- 
ness, which  it  relieves,  by  the  ideas  of  the  protec- 
tion which  it  affords  in  the  thickness*  of  it's  trunk 
tmtnoveable  as  the  rock,  and^  in  it's  august  summilt 
agitated  by  the  winds,  the  majestic  murmurs  of 
which  seem  to  sympathise  wi&  our  distress;  a  tree, 
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wi^  aH  these  liarmoniei^  atesis  to  iaspke  siil  Miex>> 
pxessU^le  relig^oui  awe.  P&ynyst  in.cmitonntfrf 
to  tiiis  idea,  that  the  trees  irere  4be  &9t  templea 
of  tlM:  Gods. 

The  sublime  impression  which  th^  produce 
becomes  still  moK  profoundi^  when  they  rcbal  to 
Its  some  seutiment  of  virtue^  such  as  the  rei^oUec 
tiou  of  the  great  men  who  planted  them,  or  of 
tikose  whose  tombs  they  shade.  Of  this  kind  were 
tine  oaks  of  lulus  at  Troy.  It  is  from  an  effect 
of  this  sentiment  that  the  mountains  of  Greece 
and  Italy  appear  to  bs  more  respectable  than 
those  of  die  re$t  of  fiorope,  though  they  are  of 
no  higher  antiquity  on  tJie  Globe^  beeaiise  their 
monuments^  in  ruins  as  they  are»  call  to  our  re- 
membrance the  virtues  of  the  persons  who  in* 
habited  them.  But  this  subject  belongs  not  to 
thd  present  article. 

In  geoeral,  the  different  sensations  of  infiitity  in-' 
crease  by  the  contrasts  of  the  physical  objects 
which  produce  them.  Oar  Painters  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  the, choice  of  those  which  they 
introduce  into  the  fore-ground  of  their  pictures. 
They  would  give  a  mnch  more  powerful  effect  to 
their  back-ground  scenery,  if  they  opposed  to  it 
the  frontispiece,  not  only  in  colours  and  forms  ai 
they  sonietimes  do,  but  in  nature.  Thus,  fbr  ex* 
ample,  if  the  Artist  w4shed  to  ooramunicatfe  an 
affectiiilg  interest  to  a  dieerful  and  smiling  land* 
scape,  he  would  do  well  to  pi^csent  ft  through  a 
toagbilicent. triumphal  arch,  crumblieg  into  ruin 
by  length  of  time*  On  the  contrary,  acity  6\le& 
Irith  Tuscan  agd  Egyptian  monnipents  woald  have 

»  still 
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astillgreftfer  air  ofantiquity,  when  viewed  from 
under  a  bower  of  verdure  and  flowers.  We  ought 
%o  imitate  Natiire,  who  never  produces  the  most 
lovely  plants  in  all  their  beauty,  such  as  mosses^ 
violets,  and  roses,  but  at  the  foot  of  rustic  rocks* 

Not  but  that  consonances  likewise  produce  a 
very  powerful  effect,  especially  when  they  seemr 
to  unite  objects  which  are  distinct  from  «ach  other;: 
It  IS  thus,  for  instance,  thai  the  ciipola  of  the  Col* 
lege  of  the  Four  Nations  presents  a  magnificent 
point  of  view,  when  seen  from  the  middle  of  the 
court  of  the  Louvre,  through  the  arcade  of  that 
palace  which  is  opposite,  for  then  you  view  it  com- 
plete, with  a  portion  of  the  Heaven  under  the 
arch,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Louvre.  But  in 
this  very  consonance,  which  gives  such  ah  extent 
to  our  vision,  there  is  likewise  a  contrast  in  the 
concave  form  of  the  arcade,  with  the  convex  form 
of  the  cupola. 

The  great  art  of  moving  is  to  oj^ose  sensible 
objects  to  inteUectual^  The  spul  in  that  case  takes 
a  daring  flight  It  soars  from  the  visible  to  the 
invisible,  and  enjoys,  if  I  mp-y  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, in  it's  own  way,  by  ei^tending  itself  into 
the  uijbounded  fields  of  sentiment  and  of  intelli-* 
gence.  Among  certain  Tartar  tribes,  when  a  great 
man  dies,  his  groom,,  after  the  interment,  leads 
out  the  horse  which  his  master  was  accustomed 
to  ride,  places  the  clothes  whiqh  he  wore  on  the 
horse's  back,  and  walks  him,  i^  profound  silence, 
before  the  ^semWy,  who  by  that  spectacle  aw 
poelted  iqto  tears* 

,  When  the  suppressed  circumst^Bices  multiply 

and 


ttjtA  iiait$  t^inselyes  tO'  s5me  virttDiis  afTectioo, 
the  emotions  of  the  soul  are  greatly  heightened^ 
Thus  when;  jo  the^Enelil;  Itdus  is  prorbisirig  to  make 
presents  to  M^ti^  and  EuryaluSy  who  are  ^tng  in 
quest  of  hif  ^ther  to  Paknteum^  lie  says  to  Nims: 

Bi&a  fkbo  argento  perfecta  atcpie  aspera  signis 
FreGn^tiy  divecfeft  geaiter  i|M9joep&  jMshis. 

£t  tripodesgeminos^aari,  ffvoimagnatalenta,        ..  « 
Cratera  antiquum  quern  dat  Sidoaia  Dido.* 

**  I  wHl  present  you  trith  two  silver  cups  of  ex- 
*' quisite  wbrkmatishrp/ \rith  curioiis  figures  in' 
*^  alto-rdii^vp/  /Jliey  Becitne  riiy  fkther's  property 
*'  at  the  capture  of  Arisbaj ''  to  these  t  #fll;add  a 
'^  pair  of  twin  tripods  ;  two  talents  of  missy'  goW'j 
^'  and  an  atitient  goblet,  a  token  of  affection  from 
« Queen  Dirfo."  '  .    .:.:  .  * 

He  promises  to  the  two  youthfijl;  friends,  united 
to  each  other  in  the/t^nderest  bonds,  doublQ 
presents,  two  cups,  two  tripods  to  serve  is  stands 
for  them;  after  ttie  mariner  of  the' ahdehts,  two 
talents  of  gold  to' repldijsh  them' with  wine^ 
but  only  one  bowl  fropi  which  they  might  drink 
together.  And  then,  What  a  bowl  !\he  boasts 
neither  of 'the  materials  of  which  it  is'  composed; 
nor  of  the'  workmanship^  as  in  the  case^  of  the 
other  presents;  he  connects  it  witThi'mo!»al  qua- 
lities infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  heart  of 
friendship.     It  19  antique ; '  it  was  nl^'t  tW  prize  of 

*  Two  silver  cups,  emboss'd  with  nicest  art, 
'  ril  give,  of  warlike  spftils  my  fetheKs  part, 

Whcafena'd  ArisbafeUrt«fttripQ4jlUltI;  ,'.    . 

A  double  talent,  .too,  of  purest  gold  ;  -     ,  • 

Sidonian  f)ido's  gift  shall  crown  the  rest, 
•  A  b^vF  antique,-  6f -geh^dtii  tqve  tht  test.     ' 

^^  violence 
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'violence  but  the  gift  of  love.  lulm  no  imht  t€^ 
ceiTed  it  as  a  mark  of  affection  from  JDirfo,  whea 
the  considered  herself  to  be  the  mfe  ofjilneas. 

In  all  the  scenes  o^  passion  where  tbe  intention 
is  to  produce  strong  emotions,  the  more  .that  the 
principal  obj/ect  is  circumscribed,  the  more  extend- 
ed is  the  intellectual  sentiment  resulting  from  it 
Several  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  this,  the  most 
important  of  which  is,  that  tlie  accessory  contrasts, 
as  those  of  littleness  and  greajtness,  of  weakness 
9ttd  strength^  of  finite  and  infinite,  concur  in  heigh«> 
tening  the  contrast  of  the  aubjeet.  When  Pouism 
conceived  the  idea  o$  a  picture  of  the  universal  de^* 
luge,  be  confined  it  to  the  representation  of  a  sin^^ 
gle  family.  There  you  see  an  old  man  on  horseback, 
on  the  point  of  drowning ;  and  in  a  boat,  a  man, 
perhaps  hiis  son,  presents  to  his  wife,  who  has  made 
shift  to  scramble  up  a  rock,  a  little  child,  dressed 
in  a  red  petticoat^  who,  gn  it's  part,  i^  making  every 
effort  with  it's  little  feet  to  get  upon  the  rock.  The 
back-groupd  of  the  landscape  is  frightful  frgip  it's 
black  melancholjr.  The  herbage  and  the  trees  arc 
soaked  in  water,  the  Earth  itsijlf  is  penetrated  by 
it,  which  is  repdcred  visible  by  that  long  serpent 
in  eager  haste  to  quit  it's  hole.  The  torrents  are 
gushing  down  on  every  side ;  the  Sun  appears  in  the 
Heavens  like  an  eye  Uirust  out  of  it'^  socket :  but 
the  most  powerful  interest  in  the  piece  bears  upon 
the  feeblest  object :  a  father  and  a  mother,  ready 
themselves  to  perish,  are  wholly  engrossed  in  the 
f)reservation  of  their  infant  Every  other  feeling  is 
extinguished  on  the  Earth,  but  maternal  tenderness 
is  still  alive.    Tlie  human  race  is  destroyed  because 

of 


0A€  if  8  climes^  abd  mBOoence  is  goiog  to  be  iavc4^ 
ed  in  the  punishmeiit  ThtMuftiettratiie4  tonegti 
ilia4;  dehtgfxl  Earthy  that  lurid  ^tmostph^re,  that  &h 
tingmsbedLSuB,  those  desolated  9(iUlud^  tht^  fih 
gitive  family,  all  the  effects  of  tbia  .umv«rail  nm 
tyf  the  World,  are  wholly'  conceMjrated  io  w  iaf^nt. 
Th^e  18  no  one,  however,  who  on  viewing  tkcamatt 
group  of  perso&sges  irhteh.  siirromuliti  would  uiA 
exclaim :  ^^  There's  the  Universal  Deluge !"  Sucli  is 
the  nature  of  the  human  spul;  so  far  from  beiag 
niaterial  it  lays  hold  only  of  correspondenciaL 
The  less  you  (fisplay  to  it  physical  objects  the  more 
you  awaken  in  it  intellectual  feielings. 

Of  the  Smse  of  Hearing. 
Plato  flails  hearing  and  seeing  the  senses  of  the 
soul  I  suppose  he  qualifies  them  particularly  by  this 
name,  because  vision  is  affected  hy  light,  which  is 
iiot  properly  speaking  a  substance ;  and  hearing  by 
the  modulations  of  the  air,  which  are  not  of  them** 
selves  bodies.  Resides,  these  two  senses  convey  to 
us  only  the  sentiment  of  correspondencies  and  har* 
monies,  without  involving  us  in  matter  as  smelling 
doea^  which  is  affected  only  by  the  emanations  from 
bodies ;  tasting  by  their  fluidity ;  and  toiiching  by 
their  solidity,  by  their  softness,  by  their  heat,  and 
by  their  other  p^iysical  qvu^ities.  Though  hearing 
and  seeing  be  the  direct  senses  of  the  soul,  we  ough( 
not  however  thence  to  conclude,  that  a  man  born 
deaf  and  blind  mu9t  be  an  ideot,  as  some  have  pre- 
tended. The  soul  sees  and  he^rs  by  all  the  senses. 
This  has  bfen  demonstrated  in  the^  case  of  the  blin(| 
Princes  of  Persia,  whose  fingers,  according  to 
^  Chardifi's 
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ChOrdini  report,  are  so  astonisbnigljr  intelligettf^ 
that  they  can  trace  and  calculate,  all  the  figurdi.of 
Geometry  on  tables.  Such  are  likeMrise  the  deaf  and 
the  dumb,  whom  the  Abbc.de  FEpie  is  teaching  to 
converse  together. 

I  have  no'  occasion  to.  be  diffuse  oii  the  subject 
of  the  intellectual  relations  of  hearing.  This  sense 
is  the  immediate  organ  of  intelligence ;  it  is  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  speech,  a  fa^ 
culty  peculiar  to  man,  and  which  by  its  infinite 
modulations,  is  the  expression  of  all  the  correspon* 
dencies  of  Nature,  and  of  all  the  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  But  there  is  anodier  language  which 
seems  to  appertain  still  more  particularly  to  this 
first  principle  of  ourselves,  to  which  we  have  given " 
tlie  name  oi  sentiment :  I  mean  music.  '  ' 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  iticompreheiisible  power 
which  it  possesses  of  rousing  and  quieting  the  pas- 
'  sions,  in  a  manner  independent  of  reason,  and  of 
kindling  sublime  affections  disengaged  from  all 
intellectual  perception :  it^s  effects  are  sufficiently 
known.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  so  natural 
to  Man,  that  the  first  prayers  addressecl  to  the 
Dextt,  and  the  original  La^'-s  among  all  Nations, 
were  set  to  music.  Mail  loses  a  taste  for  it  only  in 
polished  society,  the  very  languages  of  Which  at 
length  lose  their  accentuation.  Tbefact  is,  that  a 
multitude  of  social  relations  destroy  in  a*  state  of 
refinement  tlie  correspoiiilencies  of  Nature.  In  that 
state  we  reason  much,  but  scarcely  fbel  any  longer^ 

The  AuTHOH  of  Nature  has  deemed  the  harmony 

of  sounds  to  be  ^o  necessary  to  Man,  th^t  there  is  not 

a  situation  upon  the  Earth  but  what-^has  it*s  sing- 

'  ,  ing 
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ii^bircL  The  Ihhiet  of  the  CanariM  twalty  fie* 
quaits,  in  those  islands,  the  flinty  gutters 'of  ^k 
mountains*  The  goldfindb  delights  in  sandy  down s^ 
the  litrk  intfaem^doyrs^thenigfatingpBileitt  woodis  by 
the  side  of  a  brook,  the  buUfincfa,  i^hose  note  is  so 
sweet  in  the  white  thorn :  the  thrush,  thr  yellb v* 
hammer,  the  greenfinch,  and  all  other  singing  birds, 
hare  their  favourite  post  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
all  over  the  Globe  they  distover. an  instinct  which 
a ttracts  them  to  the  habitaticm  of  Msln.  If  therie  be 
but  a  single  hut  in'aforest,'aU't&esongubird«ofthe 
vicinity  come  and  settle  around  it.  Nay,  none  are  to 
be  found  except  in  places  which  are  inhabited^  I  have 
travelled  more  than  six  hundred  leagues  dirough 
the  forests  of  Russia,  but  never  met  with  small  birds, 
exce{>t  inithe  neighbourhood  of  villages.  On  mak- 
ing the  totor  of  the  fortified  places  of  Russian  Fin* 
land,  with  the  general  Officers  of  the  Corps  of  £nf^ 
neers  iii  which  I  served,  we  travelled  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day,  without  seeing  on 
the  coad  either  village  or  .bird.  But  when  we  per* 
ceived  the  sparrows  fluttering  about  we  ctocluded 
we  must  be  drawing  near  some  inhabited  place.  In 
this  indtCatioh  we  were  never  once  deceived.  I  re* 
late  it  with  the  more  satisfaction  that  it  may  some* 
times  be.  of  service  to  persons  who  have  lost  their 
way  in  the  woods. 

GarciUaso  de  la  Vega  informs  us  that  his  father 
having  been  detached  from  Peru,  with  a  company  of 
Spaniards,  to  make  discoveries  beyond  the  Corde- 
liers, was  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  theiruninfaabited  valleys  and  quagmires. 
He  never  could  have  got  out  had  he  not  perceived 
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in  ttie  air  a  fligbfc.of  ptioqueta^  which  jiugg«0ied  a 
hopt  that  theie  might  be  somd  placs  of  habitation 
atnogftat  dittaaee.  lb  diteoted  hii  marohto 
that  point  *f  Ae  cotnpass  which  the  paroquets  had 
fmrtued,  and  avriTtd  after  incredtlxk  fittigue  atja 
4;0ldBy  of  Indians^  who  cnllivattd  fields  of  maize 

It  is  to  be  ohaenred  that  Nature  Has  not  given  a 
miliical  voiee  to  any  one  aea  or  river  hird^  becaase 
it  would  hav)6  been  lost  in  dw  noise  of  the  wsater% 
and  because  thehuman  ear  (iould  not  have  enjoyed  it 
at  the  diflttuicewhioh&ey  are  destined  to  live  from 
the  land.  If  there  are  swans  which  sing,  as  has 
been  alledged  by  some,  their  song  must  consist 
Imt  of  very  ftwmodttktions,  witfasome  resemUanoe 
to  the  uneouth  sounds  uttered  by  the  daek  and  the 
g(KMie.  That  of  the  wild  swan  which  came  lately 
and  settled  at  Chaotility  hae  only  four  and  five  notes* 
Aquatic  birds  loave  shrill  and  fuerdtlg'  cries,  by 
sneans  of  which  they  can  make  themselves  heard  in 
regions  of  wind  and  tempest  where  they  inbabit, 
41^  are  in  perfeQt  correspondenceAviththeii.  noisy 
.^tuaticms>  and  with  their  nu^lancholy  scditudes* 

The  melodieacif  song-birds  have  shnilar  relations 
iQ  the  aite6  which  they  occupy,  and  even  to'  tbe  disn 
tances  at  whioh  they  live  from  our  hal)itatton&  The 
lark,  who  »e«itles  among  our  com,  and  ddijghts  in 
soaring  perpendicularly  till  we  lose  jiight  of  him, 
mak^s  his  voice  to  be  h^ard  hi  the  air  after  he  is 
no  longer  pfWeplible.  to  ih6^6yt.  The  swallow, 
i$^W  gr^es  the  W4lls  of  our  houses  as.  he  flies»  a^id 
reposes  p9  !(f$ip  iikmwyp,  has  a:  small  gentle  chiqpe 
ing  voiiff^  which  do<»  not  *6tn.the  ear,  as  that  of 
jthe  son|^st$r«  of  ^  grov«  would  do;  but  thesoU* 


tmy  taightirifviil  midceii  khnielf liriMI  tti  ilittahce 
lif  ttidit  thftfi  )i4l£  i  league.  He  tnftihniitB  the  mp 
nitjr  of  tMn ;  m^  ttetertiMkss  abrays'  jpteces  falm> 
self  within  sight  of  hh  habitatfon,  ami  witfaiti  tbe 
itteh  6f  hfs  «»/  iU  c%wstSf  i£>r  this  efiHt> 
j^kces  which  Mb  lh«  bMt  eondiiotcm  of  soand,  in 
oi»d^  thM  tiMsir  eefaoiBg  may  give  niwe  action  to 
hii  voice.  Htfritag  ftatitfiP«l  hfaistflf  ih  ln«  orc^es^' 
tta,  he  watbled^an  tfUlHiOWtt  draittd,  whi«;h  ht^it'^ 
ejKoqtiaiii^  it%  ejtp^itionf^  i«*i«  reeiUtive,  it's  cAfii- 
itfopfte^  int^ntiingMd  4<ohi«tifii^«  %ith  the  most  ex* 
travagaut  bunts  of  joif»  sdinetimed  With  bitter  and 
pkintite  note^  of  ttcfdHe^iori^  irhiish  he  expresses 
hy  \&H^  aad  deep  sighd.  H«  lUtsei  faii)  song  at  the 
eomlneneenient  of  thit  tedMn  which  retie  ws  the  face 
^  ^atuie,  ahd  beetos  to  (ited^nt  'Man  with  a  fepre-^ 
mentation  of  the  teitlels  career  v^ch  lies  before  him. 
Every  bird  has  a  roice  adapted  to  the  times  and 
the  stations  of  if s  deMiaation/aiid  felative  to  the 
Wants  of  Man,  The  lotid  clirion  of  the  cock  calls 
him  up  to  labotfT  at  the  dawn  of  day;  The  brisk 
and!  livefy  song  of  the  lark,  in  the  nWadow,  invites 
the  swains  and  shepherdesses  to  the  dance ;  the  vora* 
cious  thrush,  which«pf>^ars  only  hi  Autumn,  sum- 
mons the  rustic  vine-dresser  to  the  vintage.  Man 
alone,  an  his  patt,  isattwittve  to  the  accents  Of  the 
feathered  face.  Never  will  the  deer,  who  shed* 
feart  copionsiy  over  his  own  misfoitunes,  sigh  over 
ihos€  tif  the  cotnplafairig  Phi:I(»neI.  iSf ever  did  the 
kboriqus  ox  when  led  ta  the  slaughtei^  after  all  hi* 
jpainful  services,  turn  hid  hedd  toward  her,  and  say : 
*'Sofitary  bird,  behold  in  what  maiiner  Man  fe- 
i^ardi'bts  servants!* 

£s  NaiuTf 
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Nature  hu  dtfiuied  these  distraeti<ms,  ai|d,lh^.^ 
consoaancesf  of  Ibrtttne  over  volatile  bting3,  iDorde^  > 
that  our  soul^sutcqrtibleaa  it^irof  everyiwoej  fiodt-: 
ing  every  where.  o€ca9ioiift  of  extei^iif^that  B\i$r . 
ceptibility,  iQight  every  where  he^tgiakled  to  all^-t 
viate  the  pressure.  She  has  rend^^d ,  imseiisib^ 
hodies  them9elve9  capable  of  thc^e-poftiv^uBiqatioiiil.^ 
She  iprese^tSf  jtjo  us  freqvemtly  in  the  midst  of  sc^ne^^ 
which  pain  ^fhe  eye,  othei?  scenes  which  dc^l^ght  the 
ear  and  soothi^  the  vfivxd  with  interestifig.  recol}e$*. 
tions.  It  is  thus  that  from  the  bosom  of  fpreste  ahc; 
transports  us  tp  the  brink  of  the  waters,  by  the 
rustling  of  the  4H^ins  and  of  the  poplars.  At  other 
times  she  conveys  to  ua,  when  we  are  by  the  side  of 
the  brooks  the  noise  of  the  Sea,  and  themanceuvres^ 
of  navigation,  in  the^  murmurlfl^  of  reeds  shaken 
by  the  wind-  When  she  can  »o  longer  seduce  our. 
reason  by  foreign  imagery,  $he  lulls  it  to  rest  by 
the  charm  of  sentiment :  she  calls  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  forests,  of  the  meadow;;^  'Und  of  th& 
values,  sounds  ineffabler  which  excite  in  us  plead- 
ing reverie^^  and  plunges  us  into  profound  sleep* 

Of,  tht  Sense  of  Touching. 
I  shall  make  but  a.  few  refleetions  on  the  s^nse  of 
touching*  ..It  is  the  most  crbtuse-pf  all  our  senses^ 
and  nevertheless  it  is  itf  spme  sort  the  seal  of  our 
intelligepce.  Tp  n^purpose  is  an  objept  exppsed 
to  the  exan^ination  of  the  eye,  in.  every  possible 
position ;  we  cannpt  be  persuaded  that  we  know 
it,  unless  we[  are  permitted  to  put  it  to  the  touch. 
This  instinct  proceed^  perhaps  from  our  weakness, 
which  seeks  in  those  approximations  ppipts  ofpro- 
•  .  tection. 


tctfibn.  A^atever  may  be  in  thia,  tlije  sense  ia 
qiiestion,  blutit  as  it  is/ may  be  made  the  channel 
of  commttnica/ttt%  intelligence,  as  is  evident  from 
the  'example  adduced  by  Chardin^  of  the  blind  men 
df  Persia,  who  traced  geometrical  figures  with  their 
ikigers,  and  formed  a  very  accurate  judgment'  of 
the  goodness  c^a  watch  by  handlhig  the  parts,  of 
the  movement >► 

Wise  Nature  has  placed  the  principal  organs  of 
this  sense^  which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  surface 
<^our  skfin,  in  our  hands  and  feet,  which  are  the 
members  the  best  adapted  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  bodies.  Bnt  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  ext. 
]K>sed  to  the  loss  of  their  sensibility  by  frequent 
^Dcks^  she  has  bestowed  on  them  a  great  degree  of 
pliancy>  by  dividing  them  into  several  fingers  and 
foes,  and  these  again  into  several  joints;  farther, 
she  has  fumishled  them,  on  the  points  of  contacti 
with^^Sastic  haif-pinceri^  which  present  at  once  re* 
Instance  in  their  callous  and  prominent  parts,  and 
an  exquisite  sensibility  in  the  retreating. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  however, 
thkt  Nature  should  have  difiused  the  sense  of  touch* 
ing  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  human  body, 
which  becomes  thence  exposed  to  variety  of  suffer- 
ing, while  no  considerable  benefit  seems  to  result  from 
it  Man  is  the  only  animal  laid  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  clothing  himself.  There  are  indeed  some  insects 
which  make  cases  for  themselves,  such  as  the  moth  $ 
but  they  are  produced  in  places  where  their  cloth- 
ing is,  if  I  may  say  so,  ready  made.  This  necessity, 
which  is  become  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible 
sources  of  human  vanity,  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
E  3  .  most 


imst  hainil£atuig!  proofii  of  our  Wf^kelifldNiess.  ]tf  ui 
it  the  only  bdog  who  IS  aslmpedof^ppfaringBaked. 
This  is  a  feeling  of  which  I  do  n^  ^cerp  t^  resr 
son  in  Nftiare^  aor  thesixiii|itiide  ia  the  iaatiact  of 
otbei^  animals.  Besides,  ind^pemleiitly  of  all  sepso. 
of  shame,  he  |s  donstrainf  d  by  poweribl  neQei»sity 
t6  dlcrth^  himself  in  every  vaiiofy  of  dimato* 
.  Certain  Philosophers,  wrapped  up  in  good  waroi 
cloaks^  and  who  never  stir  beyond  the  precincts  of 
onr  great  cities^  have  figured  to  thoMeives  a  nata««' 
lal  Man  on  the  Earth,  likeaatatueof  b]:oii2f  in  Uw 
iqjiddle  of  one  of.  our  squaresi.  But  to  say  nothings 
of  the  innnnierable  inconveniences,  which  tbimt  itl 
sttch  a  state  oppress  his  miserable  existence  from 
without^  as  the; cold,  thebtet;fc,  the  wind»  theraiii;  I 
shall  insistoidyononemconv^ience,  which  is  bll^ 
slightly  fdt in  o!{ir.coHimodiQu&  apaetments^  tbojaglk 
it  would  be  absolutely  insupportable  to  a  Oiakeli 
man,  in  the  inost  genial)  of  temper^ tares,  I  mean  l^o 
flies^  I  sfasUl^Qote,  to  this  puipose,  the  lesljjm^ny  of 
a  man  who$^  skin  ought  to  have  been  proef  dgainai 
this  attack :  it  is  that  of  the  free^booter  Raviman 
liu  JLussim^  who  in  th<^  year';l6aa,  crossed  the  istk« 
nius  of  Panama,  on  his  return  from  the  South  SeaSi^ 
Hear  what.he  says,  speakipg  of  thr  Indians  of  Capo 
deOracias  a  IMos ;  **  When  they  are  overtaken  with 
'  ^  ai^  inclinaftioti  to  go  to  slerpy  they  dig  a  hole  it^ 
"  the  sand,  in  which  they  lay  themselves  along,  ancl 
^*  then  cover  themselves  all  over  with. the  sand 
^;'  which  they  had  dug  out  j  this  they  do  to  sheltep 
^^  themselves  fpom  the  attacl?  of  the  iBusquitos,  with* 
'*  which  the  air  is  so  fi^quently  loaded.  They  ate  ^ 
•*  >^ind  of  little  fliesL  th^t  are  rath^  fiplt  than  seen^ 


^*md  tie  aimed  with  a  stiag  90  }c«eiv  and  saVch 
^^  aombiiS)  tliat  wlieii  they  fix  on  mn^y  one,  <hoy 
''  fiietxn  t»  dart  a  shaft  of  tim  into  the  blood* 

^*thipdofwfetehe$uetogttevm^ 
*^  With  ihotfe  fimnidahb  ioaectSy  wfara  it  docs  n^t 
**  U^,  ^laek  thejr  bttome  like  lefcn;  a«d  I  can 
'^  aflfam  it  01^  a  seridus truth,  foil  know  it  from  my 
^  0^11  aijieiieiiee/  that  it  is  no  Alight  etdl  io  he 
*^  attacked  by  th^tt  }  for  heaidet  their  {mvctitii^ 
*^  all  r«8t  in  the  night-time,  when  we  areobl^ied  to 
'^  trudge  alo^g  with  our  backs  naked  fiir  Want  of 
*^  nhirei,  tH^  uDkceatiiig  )>eMebtttion  pf  t^ibae  merei^ 
'^  less  little  animals  drove  us  almost  to  ^zdmti 
*•  and  despair.'** 

It  is,  i  am  disposed  to  believe,  on  account  of  the 
troublesoii)«tte«i  of  the  fito,  which  ai^e  very  com* 
mop,  and  very  necesswy,  in  the  mwshy  and  hu- 
mididaces  of  hot  cou3tiic9«  that  Nature  has  plac^ 
but  £^w  xjuadrupftils  with  hair  on  t^heir  shares,  but 
quadrupeds  with  a^iteSi  a3.the  tatou^the  armadilloi 
th«  tortoise,  the  liwd»  thecrpcodil^  t:he  cayman, 
thehwi^raK  bernarflrthe-hermitt  and  father  sc&ly 
rf  ptilej^  such  as  se^pf  nt9,  upon  whioh  the  flies  have 
not  the  meana  of  fastening.  It  is  perhaps  for  this 
TesBpnlikewi^^bathegs  aadwild-boays  which  take 
pleasure  in  frequenti|ig  such  places^, aire  furnished 
wi^  heiTj  lon^  stiff^.  and  bristly,  which  |keep  vola- 
tile in8ects>  at  a  distance. 

Once  more,  Nature  has  not  employed,  in  this  re- 
ispe ct,  any  one  precaution  in  behalf  of  Map.    Of  a 

♦.  '  '^.  '  •    ' 

.     "^   '       *  Jowrnrt.  of  a  V^yfigeto  tbe  Spv*  Sea  in  1688. 

"      E  4  ^    '  truth, 
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tratH  oh  ^contemplatiog  the  beauty  ckE  Jiis  fcxrms, 
aiidJiis  .complete  nakedneas,  it.  is  impossible  for 
me  iiot' to  admit  the  ancient  tradition  of  ouc  oitgin. 
Nfttmre^m. placing  him  on  thejEartb,/  said;  to  him : 
^'sGiOi  degmdedicreatuw^  animal^eatitii|e/df  clbth* 
'^idng^iiiidiigennrwithQut  hghfr;  go  and^y^ 
^Ufay  :oirta>wiKntai;iit  sluiU:!!^^  in  ;thy^ower  to 
'^liiiligbtenjthy  blinded  teasoiy  bat  by  diiepliiigit 
'^owxtMiwi^ly  totwaid  H^ayeo,^  ijioi'  to  sustiiin  thy 
'f  Tiiissxabkb  life, .  without  tbe^  assistance,  of  bei)Digs 
Mvliktt.thjittdfc" .,  Jlnd  thus  out  of  th«  m^ry  of 
Man  spcuiE^  up  ithe  twf>;  commtindaiQi;^  of,  the 

r,   ,      OF  THE  SENTIMEN'TS  OF  THE  SOUL.     . 

Aniji¥s'ti  (ff  MthM  Afftctkm. 

I  shall  speak  of  metital  aflfecttoits,  chiefly  in  the 
Vfe  w  of  diiitingui'shing'them  Atim  the  sehiimenjts  of 
the  soul :  they '  iJiifer  essentially 'from  e&ch  bthen 
For  example,  the  pleasu^reVKifchVrdniedy  bestows  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  which  tragedy  is  the 
source;  The  Amotion  which*  exciter  laughter  is 
an  affection  of  theniind,  orofhurriah'teason;  that 
idiich  dissolves  iis  into  tears  Is  a  sefttimeht  of  the 
soul.  ■  Not  that  I  would  make  i6f  the-  riiind^  and  of 
.  the  soul  twopowers  of  a  different  nature;  but  it  ■ 
seems  to  me,  ias  has  beeA  already  said,  that  the  one 
is  to  the  other  what  sight  is  to  the  bddy ;  mind  is 
a  faculty^  and  soul  is  the  principle  of  it:  the  soul 
IS,  if  I  may  venture  thus  to  express  myself,  the 
body  of  our  intelligence.  I  consider  the  mind  then 
as  an  intellectual  eye,  to  ivhichmay  be  referred  the 

other 
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Other  faculties  of  the  understandings  as  the  ima^ 
ginatwn^  which  apprehends  things  future;  me^ 
naiMyy  which  contemplates  things  tlmt  are  past; 
and  Judgment^  which  discerns  their  corresponden- 
cies. The  impression  made  upon  us  by  these 
different  acts  of  vision,  sometimes  excites  in  i^ 
il  sen tinient  which  is  denominated  evidence;  and 
in  that  e^se,  this,  last  perception  belongs  imme* 
diately  to  the<sOi4;  of  this  we  are  made  sensible 
by^the  deliQipus  emotion  which  it  suddenly  ex* 
cites  in  us;  b^t,  raised  to  that,  it  is  ho  longer 
in  the  province  of  mind ;  because  when  we  begin 
to  feel  we  cea^B  to  reason ;  it  Is  no  longer  vision, 
i^  is  enjoyipejQt  ,         .  ,  ^ 

Asoui?,fe4v\c^tion  and  oijr  manneri^  direct  us  to- 
ward our  p^son^l  intercut,,  hence  it  comes  to  pas9, 
tbiit  th^  ic^i^d  eipploys  ijtself  only  about  social 
conformit^S;  and^tlvit  ^ea^op,  after  all,  is  nothing 
more  tbaiix )  tl^  Int^i^sst  of  .our  passions ;  but  the 
spul^  le^t.to^jt^elfy.is  inccpjsantly  pursuing  the  con* 
iSor|[nitie6,of  N^fire,  aqd  pur  sentiment  is.  always 
the  interesti  of  MapJkind* 

Thus,  I  repeat  it,  mind  is  the  perception  of  the 
L^ws  of  Society,  and  sentiment  is  the  perception 
of  the.  Laws ;of  Nature.  Those  who  display  to  us 
the  conformities  of  Society,  such  as  comic  Wri- 
ters, Satirists,  Epigrammatists,  and  even  the  great- 
est part  of  Moralists,  are  .men  of  Wit :  such  were 
the  Abbe  de  Chohy,  La  Bruyere,  Si.  Evremont, 
and  the  like.  Those  who  discover  to  us  the  con- 
formities of  Nature,  such  as  tragic  and  otber 
Poets  of  sensibility,  the  Inventors  of  arts,  great 
Philosophers,  are  men  of  genius :  such  were  Shake- 

> '    speare, 
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^peare^'Cvmeillej  Radni^  Newton^  2i£arcas  AurduU^^ 
MontesquieUy  La  Fontaine^  Fmebm,  J.  J.  RauisetoL 
The  first  class  belong  to  oiie  age,  to  one  season,  to. 
onenation,  to  one  junto  ;^  the  others  to  posterity 
and  to  Mankind. 

We  shall  be  still  mof^seMiUe  of  ttoe  differencie» 
ttrhich  subsists  between  mind  and  Joul^  by  tracing 
their  aiFections  to  opposite  progresses*  As  often^ 
for  example,  as  the  perceptiond  of  the  mind  are 
carried  up  to  evidence,  they  are  exalted  into  a 
source  of  exquisite  pleasure,  independently  of 
every  particular  relation  erf  interest  j  because,  as 
has  b£en  sard,  they  awaken  a  feefing  within  us. 
Eut  when.we  go  about  to  analyze  "our  .ftelingsp^ 
and  refer  tfrem  to  the  examination  e^  the  mindy 
6T  reasoning  power,  the:  stiblime  eMMions  which 
they  e?^cited  Vanish  away;  fbr  in'  this  eslse  we 
do  not  fill  to  refer 'them  to  some  aceommoda* 
tion  of  society,  of  fbrtutre,  of  system^,-  ot  of  sc»e 
other  personal  hitereaft  •  wfiiirtE!of  our  rba^n  i*  coi^ 
posed.  ThaSjin  the  first  caJsd,  we  changC'dilr  copper 
into  gold  ;  and  in  the  second,  our  gold  itito  copper; 

Again,  nothing  can  be  less  adbp^ed,'  It-the  long* 
run,  to  the  study  of  Nature,  than  the  reasonio^g 
f)0wers  of  Man  ;  for  though  they  ma}*  catch  her© 
and  there  some  natural  conformitieSj  they  nevcF 
pursue  the  chain  to  any  great  length ;  besides,  tbertf 
is  a  much  greater  number  Which  the  mind  does  not 
perceive,  because  it  always  brings  back  every  thing 
to  itself,  and  to  the  little  social  or  scientific  order 
within  which  it  is  ctrcumscribed.  Thus,  f or  ex^ 
ample,  if  it  tukes  a  glimpse  of  thfe  celestial  spheres^ 
it  will  refer  the  formation  of  them  to  the  labour  of  a 

glass* 
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gks84iouse ;  and  if  it  admits  the  exiftence  of  a 
creating  Power,  it  will  represent  him  as  a  mechanic 
out  of  employment,  amusing  himself  with  making 
globes,  merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
turn  round.  It  will  conclude,  from  it*s  own  dis- 
order, that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  order  in  na« 
ture ;  from  it's  own  immorality,  that  there  is  no 
morality.  As  it  refers  every  thing  to  it's  own  rea- 
son, and  seeing  no  reason  for  existence  when  it  shall 
be  no  longer  on  the  Earth,  it  thence  concludes  diat 
in  fact  it  shall  not  in  that  case  exist  To  be  con- 
sistent, it  ought  equally  to  conclude  on  the  same 
principle  that  it  does  not  exist  now ;  for  it  certainly 
can  discover  neither  in  itself  nor  in  any  thing 
around  an  actual  reason  for  it's  existence. 

We  are  convinced  of  our  existence  by  a  power 
greatly  superior  to  bar  mind,  which  is  sentiment^ 
or  intellectual  feeling.  We  are  going  to  cany  thid 
natural  instinct  along  with  us  into  our  researches 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  Deitt,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  subjects  on  which  our  ver- 
satile reason  has  so  fre<)uently  engaged,  sometimes 
on  this,  sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques« 
tion.  Though  our  insufficiency  be  too  great  to 
^dmit  of  launching  far  into  this  unbounded  career,' 
we  presume  to  hope  that  our  perceptions,  nay  our 
i^eiy  mistakies^  m«y  eocourage  men  of  genius  to 
cater  upon  it  These  sublime  and  eternal  truths 
scttm  to  us  so  deeply  imprinted  on  the  human  heart, 
;as  to  appear  themselves  the  principles  of  our  inteU 
}£cstual  fee^iing^  antl  to  a^ntfest  themselves  in  our 
most  ordiiKiry  affectiojots,  as  m  the  wildqst  excesses 
|9^o«r  pa9sio00^  - 

OF 
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OF    THE   SENTIMENTS    OF    INNOCENCE. 

The  sentiment  of  innocence  exalts  ns  tpward  the 
Deity,  and  prompts  us  to  virtuous  deeds.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  employed  little  childreu  to 
sing  in  their  religious  festivals,  ^d  to  present  their 
offerings  at  the  altar,  in  the,  view,  of  rendering  the 
Gods  propitious  to jjieir  country ^by  the  spectacle 
af  infant  innocence.  ^  The.  sight  of  infancy  calU 
men  back  to  the  sentiments  of  Nature.  When 
Cfl/oof  Utica  had  formed  the  resolutipn  to  put 
himself  to  death,  his  friends  and  servants  concealed 
hii^.  sword;  and  upon  his  demanding  it  with  ex* 
pressiOBS  of  violent  indignation,  they  delivered  it 
to  him  by  the  hands  qf  a  jchild;  but  the  corruptioii 
of  the  age  in  wnicn  .qe  liyied  had  stifled  in  his  heart 
the  sentiment  whic^  innocence  ought  to  have  ex- 
dted.  ,         .  . 

Jesus  Christ  recommends  to.  us  to  become  as 
little  children :  We  call  them  innoce^i^ts,  noh  no* 
centes,  because  they  have  never  injured  any  one. 
But  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  their  tender 
age,  and  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
To  what  barbarous  education  are  they  not  aban- 
doned ? 

The  sentiment  of  innocence  is  the  native  source 
of  compassion ;  hence  we  are  more  deeply  affected 
by  the  Sufferings  of  a  child  than  by  those  of  an  old 
ma,n.  The  reason  is  not,  as  certain  Philosophers, 
pretend,  because  the  resources  and  hopes  of  the 
child  are  inferior;  for  they  are  in  truth  greater  than 
those  of  the  old  man,    who  is  frequently  infirin 

and 
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afid  hastening  to  dissolution,  whereas  the^'cfaiid  b' 
entering  into  life ;  but  the  cVnld  has  never  offended ; 
he  is  innocent    This  sentiment  extends  even  to 
animals,  which  in  many  cases  excite  our  sympathy 
more  than  rational  creatures,  do,  from  thisrare ry  con- 
sideration, that  they  are  harmlea^    This  aecomtts^ 
fpr  the  i^ea  of  the  good  ZaFontainey  in  detcribii^ : 
the  Deluge,  in  his  fable  of  Baacu  and  FfdkmoB. 

'   • •Tout  dbpaiHt  sur  lleuiv. 

Les  vieillards  d^ploroieot  ces  sev^res  destios : 
Les  animaux  p€rir !  Car  encor  les  humains, 
Tdas  ayoie&t  d  (k  tomber  sout  let  c^lbttes  annes, 
Baucis  eo  r^pandit'ta  stcret  quelqaes  IfcmeiL   / 

All  disapptfar'd  inr  thai  tremendous  hour,  ■  [; ' 

Agefellihe  weight  of Heaven^tioBuked  pdvvcr:       \    - 
.  Oa  guitjr  Man  the  strolce  vitb  jiisticq  fiell,  ^ 

'  But  harmless  brutes !  the  fierceness  who  can  tell 

Of  wrath  di  vine  ?— At  thought  of  this,  sbme  tears 

Stokdown  the  cheeks  Of 'Boiicu*.* : 

Thus  thesentiQirat  of  innocence  develops».in  the 
heart  of  Man,  a  divine  character,  which  is  that  of 
generosity.  It  bears  not  on  the  calamity  abstracted- 
ly considered,  but  on  a  moral  quality^  which  it  dis- 
cemsin  the  unfortunate  being  who  is  the  object  6f 
it.  It  derives  increase,  from  the  view  of  innocence, 
and  sometimes  still  more  £rom  that  of  repehtance. 
Man  alone  of  all  animals  is  susceptible  of  it ;  and. 
this  not  by  secret  retrospect  to  himself,  as  some  ene- 
mies of  the  Human  Race  have  pretended;  for  were 
that  the  case,  on  stating  a  comparison  between  a 
child  and  an  old  man,  both  of  them  unfortunate, 
we  ought  to  be  more  aflFected  by  the  misery  of  the , 
old  man,  considering  that  we  are  removing  from  the* 

wretch 
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vretd&ediutts  of  childhood,  and  diuwing  lusarer  tA 
that  of  did  age :  the  contrary  however  tikes  plae^ 
IB  virtue  of  the  moral  s^timeat  whuih  I  have  aU 
Icdged. 

When  an  old  Inan  is  virtuous,  the  moral  sentitnent 
of  bis  distress  i*  excited  in  ^us  with  redoubled  f^rce  $ 
this  is  an  evident  proof  that  pity  in  Man  is  hynt$ 
means  an  dniioial  af&ctiDii.  The  sight  of  a  Beiisa-' 
rius  is  accordingly  a  most  affecting  object.  If  you 
heighten  it  by  the  ihtrodiictidft  of  a  child  holding 
cmt  bis  little  hand  to  receive  the  alms  bestowed  on 
that  illustrious  blind  beggar^  the  impression  of  pity 
is  still  more  powerful.  But  letnieput  a  setitimental 
case.  Suppose  you  had  fallen'  in  with  Bdisarms 
soliciting  charity^  on  theotie  hand/ atid  on  the 
other,  an  orphan  child  blind  and  wretched,  and 
that  you  had  but  one  crown^  without  the  possibility 
of  dividing  it,  To  wliether  oi  the  two  would  you 
have  given  it  ? 

If  on  reflation  you  fifld  that  the  eminent  ser- 
vice rendered  by  Beiisarim  td  his  UtigVafefiil 
Gountry^  have  inclined  the  bakflce  df  serttittMJnt 
too  decidedly  in  his  fav^mr,  suppose  the  child  over- 
whelmed with  the  woes  of  B^lkatkii,  and  at  i\i6 
same  time  possessing  s6me  of  hist  virtue^j  such  as 
having  Iris  eyes  put  out  by  his  pAretfts,  stnd  neverthe- 
lesacontimang  to  beg  alms  for  their  relief  ;•  there 

*  Hfiererctor  df  «co6n<ry  viHjlge, iir the  vfchiity'df  Pdris,  not  fer  frottt' 
9rav«e^  ifBd^mreivt  ia  his  wfyacj  a  pttda  of  .mfaiAlunie^  n6'&  W  bairto* 
TOttft  from  the  han^s  of  his  parenU.*  Jie  sulfered  tias^raUon  frop  hk  dw^ 
fether,  who  was  hy  profession  a  surgeon :  he  nevertheiess  supported  that 
uiiAaturtd  pArtt^l  \k  hfe  oW  ^.  ^  I  believe  both  father  and  son  are  fctill 

would 


would  ia  viy  opiniQu  b?  jao  joom  tot  htAtntiom 
provided i^  map  felt  only:  for  if  you  ccadoo^  the 
cfgse  13  eptirdy  altered ;  tfaetaleata,  tbevictorica^ 
the  reuownof  tbye  GredEaniQeaeral^  vould  presently 
absorb  the  caiaoutieB  of  mt  obscure  child.  .  Beaton 
will  recal  you  tp  the  ppliticali«tere$t,  to  the  Jhur 
man. 

The  sentimeiit  of  inQoc^oce  i$  a  ray  of  tbe  Divi- 
nity. It  invests  the  uDfortunate  peniom  with  a  cc** 
lestial  raditmce  la^hich  fatis jOQ  the  huroaa  heart,  and 
recoils,  fcindlkg  it  i&to  g«^rosity,  that  other  flame 
of  divide  origUii«ii  It  alone  feqders  us  sensible  to 
the  distress  of  virtuei  by  repreaeutiog  it  to  ua  as  in^ 
capable  of  dohig  harm ;  for  otherwise  we  might  be 
iiyluced  to  con^der  it  as  sulSeieut  for  itself.  In  this 
It  irould  e^Kcite  laAher  adairatioa  than  piiy. 


Of  the  Lwe  of  Country. 

Ihis  seutiment  is,  stilfiarthdr,  the  source  of  love 
of. Country,  because  it  brings  to  our  reoollectioii 
the  gentle  and  pure  affections  of  our  earlier  years. 
It  increases  with  extension,  and  expands  with  the 
progress  of  time,  as  a  sentiment  of  a  celestial  and 
immoral  nature.  They  have  in  Switzerland  an  an- 
cient musical  air,  and  extremely  simple,  called  the 
rans  des  caches.  The  music  of  this  air  produces  an 
effect  so  powerful,  that  it  w:a$  found  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  playing  of  it,  in  Holland  and  in  France, 
before  the  Swiss  soldiers,  because  it  set  them  all  a* 
deserting  one  after  another.  I  imagine  that  the 
ram  des  imokes  must  imitate  the  loving  and  bleat- 
ing of  the  cattle,  the  repercussion  of  the  echoes, 

and 
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and  other  aiiscciationsy  which  made  the  bloo(l  bott 
in  the  veins  of  thosfe  poor  soldiers,  by  recalling  to 
their  memory,  the  vallies,  the  lakes,  the  mountains 
oftheir  Country,*  and  at  the  same  time  the  comr 
panions  of  their  early  lif*,  their  first  loves,  the  re- 
collection of  their  indulgent  grandfathers^  and  the 
like. 

The  love  of  Country  seems  to  strengthen  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  innocent  and  unhappy.  For  this  rea- 
son S^avages  are  fonderof  their  Country  than  polish- 
ed Nations  are;  and  those  whoinhabit  regions  rough 
and  wild,  such  as  mountaineers,  tliem  those  who  liv6 
in  fertile  countries  and  fine  clitnates*  Never  could 
the  Court  of  Russia  prevail  upon  a  single Samoiide 
to  leave  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  settle 
at  Petersburg.  Some  G reenlanders  were  brought  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  to  the  Court  of  Co- 
penhagen, where  they  were  entertained  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  kindness,  but  soon  fretted  themselves  to 
death.  Several  of  them  wcr*  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  retura  to  their  country  in  an  open  boait.  They 

*  Ihiqr^  been  told  that  Pouttrfieri,  the  Indian  of  Otabeit^,  who  was 
some  years  ngp  brought  to  Paris,  on  seeing,  in  the  Royal  Garden,  the  pa- 
per muIberry-trce,  the  bark  of  which  is  in  t,hajt  island  roaaufactared  into 
cioth,  the  tear  ^tart^d  to  his  eye,' and  clasping  it  ill' his  arms,  he  exclaim- 
ed:  ilA  f  tree  of'nty  country  / 1 <oi4d  wiiK it  were  put  to  the  trial,  wfae> 
ther  on  presenting  to'a  foreign  bird,  say  a  paroquet,  a  fruit  of  it's  couhr 
,try,  which  it  had  not  seen  for  a  Considerable  time,  it  would  express  soma 
extraordiifary  emotion.  Though  physical  sensation^  attach  us  so  strongly 
to  Country,  raoral  sentiments  aloae  can  ^He  theinii  Vehement  intensity. 
-  Timo^  which  .bluntis  the  former^gn^es  only  a  keener  edge  to  the  latter. 
For  this  reason  it  is  tliat  veneration  for  a  monument  is'always  in  propor- 
tion to  it's  antiquity,  or  to  it's  distance :  this  explains' that  expression  of 
.Tacitui :  Major  c  hngi^que.r&vtTtntii :  di^tatfce  increaiies  rerereneEv  * 

.1        .  beheH 
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beheld  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark with  extreme  indifference ;  but,  there  was  one 
in  particular,  whom  they  observed  to  weep  every 
time  he  saw  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms ;  lience 
they  conjectured  that. this  unfortunate  man  was  a 
father.  The  gentleness  of  domestic  education,  un- 
doubtedly, thus  powerfully  attaches  those  poor  peo- 
ple to  the  place  of  their  birth.  It  was  this  which 
inspired  the  .Greeks  and  Romans  with  so  much 
courage  in  the  defence  of  their  Country.  The  sen- 
timent of  innocence  strengthens  the  love  of  it,  be- 
cause it  brings  back  all  the  affections  of  early  life, 
pure,  sacred,  and  incorruptible.  Virgil  w^  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  effect  of  this  sentiment,  when  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  NisuSj  who  was  dissuading 
Euryalus  from  underts^^king  a  nocturnal  expedition 
fraught  with  danger,  those  affecting  words  ; 

Te  superesse  velim:  tua  vit&  dignior  sta3« 

If  thou  survive  me,  I  shall  die  coDtent : 
Thy  tender  age  deserves  the  longer  life. 

But  among  Nations  with  whom  infancy  is  render- 
ed miserable,  and  is  corrupted  by  irksome,  ferocious, 
and  unnatural  education,  there  is  no  more  love  of 
Country  than  there  is  of  innocence.  This  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  sends  so  many  Europeans  a-ram- 
bling.over  the  World,  and  which  accounts  for  our 
having  so  few  modern  monuments  in  Europe,  be* 
,  cause  the  next  generation  never  fails  to  destroy  the 
.  monuments  of  that  which  preceded  it.  This  is  the 
reason  that  our  books,  our  fashions,  our  customs, 
our  ceremonies,  and  our  languages,  become  obso- 
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lete  so  sooti,  and  afe  teiitifely  differtttt  tfers  age  fe*i» 
what  they  \eere  in  the  last ;  ^vhcreas  till  these  ^^Ir- 
ticukrs  conttniirfe  the  *ame  aihong  the  Be^tatafy 
Nattbns  of  Asia,  for  a  ion^  scfrie*  "6?  a^k  t6gfethef  5 
because  chiltSren  bi*<yught  up  iii  -Asra,  in  th*  babt* 
tation  of  their  parents,  and  treated  '«^ith  inrfdi 
gentleness,  remain  attadied  to  the  esteWisrhmftfttl 
of  their  ancesftors  out  6f  gratitude  to  tlieir  teietaory, 
and  to  the  pfecds  of  their  birth  froirt  the  itcbllec* 
tion  of  their  happiness  and  iHnoeence. 

OF  THfi  S:Ei^«l»tENT  OF  ADMIllAtlOlf. 

The  sentiifreiit  6f  arAtniration  transports  us  imme- 
diately into  the  bo^om  of  Dmty.  If  it  is  excited 
in  UB  by  an  6l>j6ct  which  inspfres  tldight,  we  ^ate- 
yey  Ourselves  ttii'tTlrt  a^  t6  tlie  ^source  of  joy ;  if 
terror  h  rbusdd,  Ve^ee  thitfher^T  tefuge.  Vn  eith^ 
case,  Admiration  exclaims  in  these  words,  j4hf  my 
God!  This  is,  we  are  told,  the  effect  of  education 
merely,  in  the  cdurse  of  ^vhtdb  fiteqitc^nt  mention 
is  made  of  the  nartie  of  Gob  ;  but  mehtion  is  still 
more  frequently  made  of  our  father,  of  the  king, 
of  a  protector,  of  a  celebrated  literary  characterr^ 
How  conies  it  then  that  when  we  feel  ourselves 
standing  in  need  of  support,  in  such  unexpected 
concussions  we  never  exclaim,  Ah,  my  "King !  or, 
if  Science  were  concerned.  Ah,  ^ezvton ! 

It  is  certain,  that  if  the  name  of  God  be  fre- 
quently mentioned  to  us  in  the  progress  of  Otir  edu- 
cation, the  idea  of  it  is  quickly  effkced  in  the  usual 
train  of  the  affairs  of  Wis  World;  why  then  have', 
we  recourse  to  it  in  extraordinary  emergencies? 
This  sentiment  ofNature  is  common  to  all^ations, 
2  many 


many  of  whom  give  »q  theological  i»s|:rwtiQji 
to  their  children.  I  have  remarked  it  i»  the  Ne-^ 
groes  of  the  coa^t  of  Guinea,  of  M?dag^scar,  of 
Cafrerie,  and  Mosambique,  amp^g  tb?  Tartars, 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Malabar  cpaat ;  in,  ^  word, 
among  men  of  every  quarter  pf  the  World,  I  never 
saw  a  single  one  who,  under  the  extraordinary 
emotion*  of  wrprise  or  of  admiration,  did  not. 
make,  in  his  own  language,  the  same  exqlamatipu 
which  we.  do,  and  who  did  not  lift  up  hi^  ha»ds 
and  his  eyes  to  Heaven. 

4 

'  Of  the  Marvellous. 

The  sentiment  of  admiration  is  the  source  of  the 
instinct  which  men  have  in  every  age  discovered 
for  the  marvellous.  We  are  hunting  after  it  con- 
timiaUy,  and  every  where,  and  we  diffuse  it  prin- 
cipally over  the  commencement  and  the  close  of 
human  life :  hence  it  is  that  the  cradles  and  the 
tombs  of  50  great  a  part  of  Mankind  have  been 
enveloped  i»  fiction.  It  is  the  perennial  source  of 
mix  curiosity ;  it  discloses  itself  from  early  infaiicy, 
and  is  long  the  companion  of  innocence.  Whence 
could  children  derive  the  taste  for  the  marvellous? 
They  must  have  Fairy-tales ;  and  men  must  have 
epic  poems  and  operas.  It }»  the  marvellous  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  grand  charms  of  the  antiqv^ 
statues  of  Giseece  and  Bojne,  lepxesenting  heroes 
or  goda,  aiui  which  contributes  more  than  is  ge- 
aaerally  imagined  to  our  delight,  in  the  perusal  of 
the  ancient  History  of  those  Countries.  It  is  one 
of  the  natural  xeasons  which  may  be  produced  to 
the  President  Mpifiult,  who  expres9^^is  astonish^ 
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inentthat  wc  sliould  be  more  enamoured  of  ancleitt  ^ 
History 'thin  of  modem,  especially  than  that  of 
oar  own  c6utttry.  *  The  triith  is,  independently  of 
the  patriotic  sentiments  which  serve  at  least  as  a 
pT'etexIt  to  the  irittigues  of  the  great  men  of  Greece 
ahd  Rome,  and  which  were  so  entirely  unknown 
to  ours,  that  they  frequently  embroiled  their  coun- 
try in  maintaining  the  interests  of  a  particular 
house,  and  Sometimes  in  asserting  the  honour  of 
precedency,'  or  of  sitting  on  a  joint-stool ;  thtre  is' 
a  marvellous  in  the  religion  of  the  Ancients,  whicli 
consoles  and  elevates  human  nature,  whereas  that 
of  the  Gauls  terrifies  and  debases  it.  The  gods  of 
theG reeks  and  the  Romans  were  patriots,  like  their 
great  men.  Minerva  had  given  them  the  olive, 
Neptune  the  horse.  Those  deities  protected  the 
city  and  the  people.  But  those  of  the  ancient  Gauls' 
were  tyrants,  like  their  Barons ;  they  afforded  pro- 
tection only  to  the  Druids.  They  must  be  glutted 
with  human  sacrifices.  In  a  word,  this  religion 
was  so  inhuman,  that  two  successive  Roman  Em- 
perors, according  to  the  testimony  of  Suetonius  and 
Flini/^  commanded  it  to  be  abolished.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  modem  interests  of  our  History ;  but  sure 
I  am  that  the  relations  of  our  politicks  will  never 
replace  in  it,  to  the  heart  of  Man,  those  of  the 
Divinity. 

I  must  observe  that  as  admiration  is  an  involun- 
tary movement  of  the  soul  toward  Deity,  and  is  of 
consequence  sublime,  several  modern  Authors  have 
strained  to* multiply  this  kind  of  beauty  in  their  . 
productions,  by  an  accumulation  of  surprising  in- 
cidents f  buVNature  employs  thtfin  sparingly  in 
•      '•  -   -  her's. 
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her%  because  Man  is  incapable  o^  frequently  un- 
dergoing concussions  so  violent.  She  discloses  to 
us  by  little  and  little  the  light  of  the  Sun,  the  ex- 
pansion of  flowers,  the  formation  of  fruits.  She 
gradually  introduces  our  enjoyments  by  a  long 
series  of  harmonies;  she  treats  us  as  human  beings^ 
that  is  as  machines  feeble  and  easily  deranged  ; 
she  veils  Deity  from  our  view  that  we  may  be  able ' 
to  support  his  ajiproach. 

The  Pleasure  of  Mystery. 

This  is  the  reason  that  mystery  possesses  so  many 
charms.  Pictures  placed  in  the  full  glare  of  light, 
avenues  in  straight  lines,  roses  fully  blown,  womq;! 
in  gaudy  apparel,  are  far  from  being  the  object^ 
which  please  us  most.  But  ^hady  valleys,  paths 
winding  about  through  t^e  forests,  flowers  scarcely 
half-opened,  and  timid  shepherdesses,  excite  in  us 
the  sweetest  and  the  most  lasting  emotions.  The 
loveliness  and  respectability  of  objects  are  increased 
by  their  mysteriousness.  Sometimes  it  is  that  of 
antiquity  which  renders  so  many  monuments  ve- 
nerable in  our  eyes;  sometimes  it  is  that  of  dis- 
tance, which  diffuses  so  many  charms  over  objects  ^ 
in  the  Horizon ;  sometimes  it  is  that  of  names. 
'  Hence  the  Sciences  which  retain  the  Greek  names, 
though  they  frequently  denote  6nly  the  most  ordi- 
nary things,  have  a  more  imposing  air  of  respect 
than  those  which  have  only\modern  names,  though 
these  may  in  many  cases  be  more  ingenious  and 
more  useful.  Hence,  for  example,  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  are  more 
lightly  prized  by  our  modem  literati^  than  severjil 
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other  physical  sciences  of  the  most  frivolous  nature^ 
but  which  are  dignified  by  Greek  natnes.  Admi- 
ration, accordingly,  is  not  a  relation  of  the  under- 
standing, or  a  perc^tion  of  our  reason,  but  a  sen- 
timent of  the  soul,  which  arises  in  ift  from  a  certain 
bndescribabte  instinct  of  Deityi  at  sight  of  extra- 
ordinary objects,  and  from  the  very  mysteriousness 
\tk  which  they  are  involved.  This  is  so  indubitably 
certain,  that  admiration  is  destroyed  by  the  sci- 
ence which  eulightens  us.  If  I  exhibit  to  a  savage 
an  eolipile  darting  out  a  stream  of  inflamed  spirit 
bf  wine,  I  throw  him  into  an  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tron ;  he  feirfs  himself  disposed  to  fall  down  ind 
Vorship  the  machine ;  he  valerates  me  as  the  God 
of  Yitty  as  iong  as  he  comprehends  it  not ;  but 
nb  sooner  do  1  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
jjroccss,  than  his  admiration  ceases  and  he  looks 
upon  me  as  a  cheat* 

Tht  Piwmru  ^  Ignorance. 

From  an  efiect  of  these  ineffable  sentiments,  and 
of  those  universal  instincts  of  Deity,  it  is,  that  ig- 
riorahce  is  become  the  inexhaustible  source  of  de* 


*  For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  admire  only  that  which  is  uncoramon* 

Were  there  to  appear  over  the  horizon  of  Paris  one  ©f  those  parhelia 
"i^Kk  ait^  sotomiBon  at  SpksWgen,  ^e  WMe  inhabitants  T)f  the  citj 

ir^old  ise  k  the  streets  to  pa»  et  i<^  <tnd  .'won^.    It  is  no^ng  more 
.  iiowever  than  a  reflection  of  the  Sun's  disk  in  the  clouds;  and  not)ne  stands 

still  to  contemplale  the  Sun  himself,  because  tiie  Sun  is  an  object  too 

Urtfi  known  to  ht  admired. 

it  Ja  in^stery  «rhich  conststutin  one  of  the  cfaanns  of  Beligioii.    Those 

who  insist  upon  a  geometrical  demonstration  on  this  subject,  betn^  a 

profound  ignorance  at  onqe  of  the  Laws  of  Naturej  and  Qf  (he  demands 

•ifxb^hum.'mliearT, 

light 
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light  to  M%XL  We,  spoilt  taHe  care  not  tp  copfound, 
a»  93i\  ouif  Mftralistsi  do,  ignorance  ^nd  error.  Iguo- 
r^i^cp  u  the  WQf}fi  of  Natv^re,  j^^d  iu  many  case^  s^ 
blessing  to  m^H ;  whereas  e^Tor  is  frequently  the 
fr^^t  gif  pur  pretended  human  Sciences,  and  is  al- 
ways ?^n  evit  l-et  pur  politigal  Writers  say  what 
they  Wil')5  while  they  boast  pf  our  wonderful  pro* 
gresp  in  kapwledge,  ar\d  ppposp  it  to  the  barbarism 
of  pi^st  ^|;e%  it  was  not  ignorance  which  then  set 
all  l^nrppe  pn  fire,  and  inundated  it  with  hlopd, 
in  «|ettljng  religions  disputations.  A  race  of  igno- 
jants  would  l^ave  kept  themselves  auiet  The  mis- 
diief  wa«  dpi[ie  by  persons  who  were  under  the 
power  pf  errpr^  whp  at  that  time  vaunted  a^  much 
perh^p^  of  th^ir  superior  iHuminatipn,  as  we  now- 
a;d^§  ^o  pf  purS;^  and  into  each  of  whom  the 
EuFopeai}  spirit  pf  edncation  had  instilled  this  error 
qf  ff^rly  ipfaiicy,  Be  the  First. 

Hqw  jpany  evils  dops  ignorance  cpncealfrorp  us, 
vjiicb  we  are  doomed  ppe  day  to  encounter  in  the 
course  pf  Jniman  life,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
escaping !  *the  inconstancy  of  friends,  the  revolu- 
tions of  fortune^  calumnies,  and  the  hour  of  death 
itself  so  tremendous  to  most  men.  The  knpwledge 
pf  Jl|s  like  these  would  mar  all  tjie  comfort  of 
Ijviiig.  Flow  many  blessings  does  ignorance  ren- 
der Sjablime  !  the.  illusions  of  friendship,  and  those 
of  love,  the  perspeptives  of  hope,  and  the  very 
treasures  which  Science  unfolds.  The  sci^ces  in- 
spire delight  only  when  we  enter  upon  the  study 
of  theni^  at  the  period  when  the  mind,  in  a  state 
of  ignorance,  plunges  into  the  great  career.  It  is 
the  point  of  contact  between  light  and  darkness 
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which  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  favourable 
state  of  vision:   this  is  the  harmonic  point  which* 
excites  our  admiration,   when  we  are  beginning  to 
see  clearly ;  but  it  lasts  only  a  single  instant.     It 
vanishes  together  with  ignorance.    The  elements 
of  Geometry  may  have  impassioned  young  minds, 
but  never  the  aged,  unless  in  the  case  of  certain 
illustrious . Mathematicians   who  were  proceeding* 
from  discovery  to  discovery.   Those  sciences  only/ 
.and  those  passions,  which  are  subjected  to  doubt 
and  chance,  form  enthusiasts  at  every  age  of  life, 
such  as  chemistry,  avarice,  play,  and  love. 

For  one  pleasure  which  Science  bestows,  and 
causes  to  perish  in  the  bestowing,  ignorance  pre- 
sents us  with  a  thousand  which  flatter  us  infinitely 
more.  You  demonstrate  to  me  that  the  Sun  is  a 
fixed  globe,  the  attraction  of  which  gives  to  the 
planets  one  half  of  their  movements.  Had  they* 
who  believed  it  to  be  conducted  round  the  world 
by  ApollOy  an  idea  less  sublime?  They  imagined' 
at  least  that  the  attention  of  a  God  pervaded  the 
Earth,  together  with  the  rays  of  the  Orb  of  Day/ 
It  is  Science  which  has  dragged  down  the  chaste 
Diana  from  her  nocturnal  qar:  she  has  banished 
the  Hamadryads  from  the  antique  forests,  and  the 
gentle  Naiads  from  the  fountains.  Ignorance  had 
invited  the  Qods  to  partake  of  it's  joys  ^nd  it^3 
woes ;  tP  Man's  wedding,  and  to  his  grave :  Sci-r 
encc  discerns  noticing  in  either  except  the  elements 
iperely.  She  has  abandoned  Man  to  Man,  and 
thrown  him  upon  the  Earth  as  into  a  desert.  Ah  I 
whatever  may  be  the  names  which  she  gives  to  the 
c]ifferent  kingdom's  of  Nature,  celestial  Spirits  un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly  regulate  their  combinations  so  ingenious; 
so  varied,  and  so  uniform ;  and  Man^  who  could 
bestow  nothing  upon  himself,  is  not  the  only  be» 
ing  in  the  Universe  who  partakes  of  intelligence. 

It  is  not  to  the  illumination  of  Science  that  the 
Deity  communicates  the  most  profound  sentiment 
of  his  attributes,  but  to  our  ignorance.  Ni^t  con^ 
veys  to  the  mind  a  much  grander  idea  of  infinity 
than  all  the  glare  of  day.  In  the  day-time  I  see  but 
one  Sun ;  during  the  night  I  discern  thousands; 
Are  those  very  stars  so  variously  coloured  really 
Suns?  Are  those  planets  which  revolve  around 
ours  actually  inhabited  as  it  is  ?  From  whence 
came  the  planet  Cybele,*  discovered  but  yesterday 
by  a  German  of  the  name  o?  Herschel?  It  has 
been  running  it's  race  from  the  beginning  of  tjic 
Creation,  and  was  till  of  late  unknown  to  us.  Whi*» 
ther  go  those  uncertainly  revolving  comets,  tra^ 
versing  the  regions  of  unbounded  space?  Of  what 
consists  that  Milky  Way  which  divides  the  firman 
ment  of  Heaven  ?  What  are  those  two  dark  clouds 
placed  toward  the  Antarctic  Pole,  near  the  Cross . 
of  the  South  ?  Can  there  be  stars  which  diffuse 
darkness,  conformably  to  the  belief  of  the  Anci*- 
ents  ?  Are  there  places  in  the  firmament  which  the 
light  never  reaches?  The  Sun  discovers  to  mc 
only  a  terrestrial  infinity,  and  the  night  discloses 
an  infinity  altogether  celestial.  O,  mysterious  ig- 
norance, draw  thy  hallowed  curtains  over  those  ew- 
chanting  spectacles!  Permit  not  human  Science  to 
apply  to  them  it's  chearless  compasses.     Let  not 

•  The  Eqglish,  in  compliment  to  their  Sovereign  George  III.  give  it  ' 
^^e  Di^me  of  Geprgium  Siduii, 

Virtue 
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virtue  be  redu^^ecl  hwceforth  fo  look  for  h*r  t«k 
ward  from  th^  Justin  and.  the  sen^ibHity  of  ^  Glphc ! 
Permit  her  to  thiak  that  thfro  ^^^0,^  in  the  yniyersq, 
destinies  f^v  different  from  thqse  which  fiU  i|p  the 
measure  of  woe  upon  this  Eftrth- 

Science  i$  continually  ihewing  us  th©  housdjuy 
of  our  reason,  and  ignownc?e  is  for  «ver  removing 
it.  I  take  care  in  my  solitary  Tambles  not  to  ask 
infbrmation  respecting  the  name  apd  quality  of  th« 
person  who  owns  the  <;astle  which  I  perceive  at  ^ 
distance.  The  history  pf  the  master  frequently 
disfigures  t;hat  of  the  landscapQ.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  History  of  Nature ;  the  more  her  Works  are 
studied  the  more  i^  our  admiration  excited-  Thewj 
it  one  cas«  only  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  men  is  agr^wbte  to  us,  it  iq  wh^n  the 
monument  which  we  conteinplate  has  been  th? 
abode  of  goodness.  What  Uttte  spire  is  that  which 
I  percehre  at  Montmorency  ?  It  is  that  of  Saiptr 
<jratian,  where  Catinat  lived  the  life  of  a  sage,  and 
under  which  his  ashes  ai*e  laid  to  re^t.  My  isouli 
circumscribed  within  the  precincts  of  a  SJP?tU  viK 
lage,  takes  it's  flight,  and  tinges  over  the  cppacjou^ 
sphere  of  the  age  of  Lotii^  XIV.  and  hastens  thenc^ 
to  expatiate  through  a  sphere  mor^  sublime  than 
that  of  the  Worfd,  Uje  sphere  of  Virtue.  When  I 
nm  incapable  of  procuring  for  myself  such  perspecr 
tives  as  these,  ignorance  of  places  answers  my 
purpose  much  better  than  the  knowledge  of  them 
could  do,  I  have  no  occasion  to  be  informed  that 
weh  a  forest  belongs  to  an  Abbey  or  to  a  Putehy, 
in  order  to  feel  how  majestic  it  is.  It's  ancient  trees, 
it's  profound  glades,  it's  solemn,  silent  solitudes, 

-  are 
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are  suiScient  for  me.   The  moment  I  cease  to  be- 
hold Man  there,  that  moment  I  feel  a  present 
Deity.   Let  me  give  ever  so  little  scope  to  my  sen- 
timent^  there  is  no  landscape  but  vfhat  I  am  able 
to  ennoble.     These  vast  meadows  are  metamM- 
pbosed  into  oceans ;  these  mist^clad  hills  are  islands 
cnierging  above  the  horiseon ;  that  city  below  is  a 
city  of  Greece,  dignified  by  the  residence  of  So^ 
4iratts  and  of  Xemphoh.    Thanks  to  my  ignorance 
I  can  give  the  reins  to  the  instinct  of  my  ^ouL    I 
plunge  into  infinity.    I*  piolong  the  distance  of 
places  by  that  of  ages ;  and  to  complete  the  illu- 
sion, I  make  that  enchanted  spot  the  habitatiou 
4>f  virtue. 

OF  THE  SEN^TIMENT  OT  MELAKCHOLT. 

So  beneficent  is  N^tCire  that  she  converts  all  her 
phraomena  into  so  many  sources  of  pleasure  to 
Man ;  and  if  ive  pay  attention  to  her  procedure,  It 
vriU  be  found  that  her  most  common  appearances 
are  the  most  agreeable. 

I  enjoy  pleasure,  for  Example,  when  the  rain  de* 
acends  in  torrents,  when  I  see  the  old  mossy  walls 
dripping,  atd  when  I  hear  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  mingled  Avith  tlic  clattering  of  the  rain. 
These  melam^holy  somids,  in  the  night*time,  throw 
lYle  into  a  soft  and  profbsuad  sleep.  Neither  am  I 
the  only  p^'son  susceptible  of  such  afSsctiofis. 
Pliny  tells  us  of  a  Roman  Consul,  who  when  it 
rajBed  bad  bis  oonch  spiead  ^pder  the  thick  fo- 
liage of  a^ee^  in  ouder  to  hciar  the  drops  clatter 
as  they  fiell,  tnd  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  mur- 
lasw^ing  iioise. 

I  cannot  tell  to  what  physical  law  Philosophers 

m^y 
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may  refer  the  sensations  of  melancholy.  For  my 
own  part  I  consider  them  as  the  most  voluptuous 
affections  of  the  soul.  Melancholy,  says  Michael 
MontaignCf  is  dainty;  It  proceeds,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  from  it's  gratifying  at  once  the  two 
powers  of  which  we  are  formed,  the  body  and  the 
soul ;  the  sentiment  of  our  misery,  and  that  of  our 
excellence. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  bad  weather,  the  senti- 
mejit  of  my  human  misery  is  tranquillized  by  see- 
ing it  rain,  while  I  am  under  cover;  by  hearing 
the  wind  blow  violently  while  I  am  comfortable  in 
J)ed.  I, .  in  this  case,  enjoy  a  negative  felicity. 
With  this  are.  afterwards  blended  some  of  those  at- 
tributas  of  the  Divinity,  the  perceptions  of  which 
.cOitimunicate  such  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  soul; 
such  as  infinity  of  extension,  from  the  distaxft 
murmuring  of  the  wind.  The  sentiment  may  be 
heightened  from  reflection  on  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
suggesting  to  me  that  this  rain,,  which  comes  for 
the  sake  of  supposition,  from  the  West,  has  been 
raij»ed  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean,  and  perhaps 
from  the  coasts  of  America;  that  it  has  been  sent 
to  sweep  our  great  cities  into  clieanliness ;  to  re- 
plenish  the  reservoirs  of  our  fountains ;  to  render 
our  rivers  navigable ;  and  whilst  the  clouds  whidi 
pour  it  down  are  advancing  eastward,  to  convey 
fertility  even  to  the  vegetables  of  Tartary,  the 
grains  and  the  garbage  which  it  carries  down  our 
rivers,  are  hurling  away  westward,  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  Sea  to  feed  the.  fishes  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  These  excursions  of  my  under- 
jBtapding  convey  to  tjie;  soul  an  extension  corres- 

|ionding 
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ponelmg  to  it's  nature,  and  appear  to  me  so  much 
the  more  pleasing,  that  the  body,  which  for  if» 
part  loves  repose,  is  more  tranquil  and  more  com- 
pletely protected. 

•  If  I  am  in  a  sorrowful  mood,  and  not  disposed  to 
send  my  soul  on  an  excursion  so  extensive,  I  still 
feel  much  pleasure  in  giving  way  to  the  melancholy 
which  the  bad  weather  inspires.  It  looks  as  if  na- 
ture were  then  conforming  to  my  situation,  like  a 
sympathizing  friend.  She  is  besides  at  ail  times  so « 
interesting,  under  whatever  aspect  she  exhibits  her- 
self, that  when  it  rains  I  think.  I  see  a  beautiful 
woman  in  tears.  She  seems  to  be  more  beautiful  the 
more  that  she  wears  the  appearance  of  affliction.  In 
order  to  be  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  which 
I  venture  to  call  volii^ptuous,  I  must  have  no  pro- 
ject in  h^nd  of  a  pleasant  walk,  of  visiting,  of  hunt- 
ing, of  journeying,  which  in  such  circumstances 
would  put  me  into  bad  humour,  from  being  c6ntra-» 
dieted.  Much  less  ought  our  two  component  powers 
to  cross,  or  clash  against  each  other,  that  is,  to  let 
the  sentiment  of  infinity  bear  upon  our  misery,  hj 
J:hinking  that  this  rain  will  never  have  an  end ;  and 
that  of  our  misery  to  dwell  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  by  complaining  that  the  seasons  are  quite 
deranged,  that  order  no  longer  reigns  in  the  ele- 
ments, and  thus  giving  into  all  the  peevish,  incon- 
clusive reasonings,  adopted  by  a  man  who  i»  wet  to 
the  skin.  In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  bad  wear 
ther,  our  soul  must  be  travelling  abroad,  and  Hm 
body  at  rest.  From  the  harmony  of  these  two 
powerij  of  our  constitution  it  is,  that  the  moat  ter- 
rible revolutions  of  Nature  frequently,  intcce^t.  us 
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more  than  her  gayest  scenery.  The  roleatio  tiear 
Naples  attracts  more  travellers  to  that  city  than  the 
<Ielicious  gardens  which  adorn  her  shores;  the 
plains  of  Greece  and  Italy,  overspread  with  ruinSi 
allure  more  tlian  the  richly  cultivated  lavns  of  Eng-^ 
land;  the  picture  of  a  tempest,  more  cannoisseur^ 
thao  that  of  a  calm  ;  and  the  fall  of  a  tower^  more 
spectators  than  it's  construction. 

The  Pleasure  ^Ruin. 
I  was  forsome  time  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Man  had  a  certain  uoacconntabie  taste  for  destruc^ 
lion*  If  the  populace  can  lay  their  hands  upon  a 
monument  they  are  sure  to  destroy  it.  I  have  seen 
at  Dresden,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Count  de  BruJkt^ 
beautiful  stsAuesof  females,  which  the  Prussian  sol- 
diery held  amused  themselves  with  mutilating  by 
musket-shot  when  they  got  possession  of  that  city, 
lilostof  the  common  people  have  a  turn  for  slan^ 
der;  tbey  take  pleasure  in  levelling  tlie  reputation 
of  all  tlyat  is  exalted.  But  this  malevolent  instinct 
is  ncM:  the  production  oX  Nature.  It  is  infused  by 
the  mbery  of  the  indivi«dual*s,  whoifx  education  ior 
spires  with  an  ambition  whicfc  is  interdicted  by  So- 
ciety, and  i^ich  throws  them  into  a  negative  am- 
bition. Incapable  of  raising  any  things  they  a» 
tmpeiied  to  lay  every  thing  low.  The  ta^^te  for 
fuin  in  this  case  is  »ot  natural,  and  is  simply  the 
eKetcise  of  the  power  of  the  miserable.  Man  in  a 
««vage  4ftate  deeftroys  the  n^onuments  only  of  his 
tettCHueB;  be  preserves  with  the  most  assiduous 
caw  t^Hise  df  his  »owai  Nation ;  and  what  proves  him 
to  fbtfUttoKally  much  ^better  tb^  man  in  a  state  of 

SpGiete,  lie  vie^rer  slanders  his  con^iatriats. 
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'  Bt  It  ai  it  may,  the  (iu»iv«  taste  fot  ruin  is  uai* 
vttottl  Om*  violuptuati^s  ^mbeliUh  their  gardeu 
iA^  iattificiai  ruinB ;  savages  take  delight  in  a  me^ 
t^iii^h^  repose  b^  the  brink  of  the  Sw,  dspecially 
dilH'fig  a  ^torm,  or  in  the  viciiiity  of  a  cascade  sufw 
hmnddl  by  rocks.  Magnificent  destruction  {>re* 
§6nts  neM^  picturesque  efTects ;  and  it  was  the  curio*^ 
si<y  <of  seeing  this  produced,  combined  withcrael^ 
ty,  which  itnpeUed  Nero  to  set  Rome  on  fire,  that 
ihe  migilt  ttijo'y  the  ^ectack  of  a  vast  confiagrft* 
tion.  The  fitentiment  of  humanity  out  of  the  ques^ 
tion^)  those  long  streaxns  of  flame  which,  in  the 
middie  of  the  nighty  lick  the  Heavens^  to  »afce 
use  ofPtrgil^  expression,  tijose  torrents  of  red  an4 
t/lack  smoke^  those  clouds  of  sparks  of  ail  colours^ 
those  scaribt  reverberations  i>n  tlie  sftreets,  on  the 
^timmit  of  to\(^Vs,  along  the  surfKeof  tike  waten^ 
and  ^n  t^he  dis<^nt  nioimtains>  give  ua  pleasure 
even  i^  ^iettires  ^aflfd  5u  descriptions. 

This  kind  0#  afi^tMn,  x^Mck  is  by  no  means 
c<yfitaec!ted  ^'^  <mr  physkjA  wants,  has  induced 
certain  ttiilos<]^hers  to  allege,  that  our  soul,  being 
in  a  state  <tf  agitation,  took  pleasure  in  all  extraor- 
dinary emotions,  lliis  is  the  reason,  say  they,  thait 
such  erowds  assem^ble  in  the  Place  de  Gpfeve  t©  see 
the  ejcecution  of  crimmals.  In  spectacles  of  th& 
sett,  tfhcre  *is  in  fac^t  no  picturesque  eflfect  *what- 
tver,  But  they  ha^  advanced  their  aKiom  as 
aiightly  as  so  many  others  with  whic^h  lAieir  Wodcs 
^bounfd.  Fi^st,  otar  soul  takes  pleasiM«e  in  fest  as 
touch  as  in  ddttimotio'n.  It  is  a.  harmony  very 
gi^tftle,  and  very  easily  ^^isturbed  by  violent  emo- 
tions ;  find  glinting  'H  tc  be  4n4t's  ^wn  iiature  ^ 
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jnovemrat,  I  do  not  see  that  it  ought  to  takt  pka* 
sure  in  those  which  threaten  it  with  destru^ction^^ 
Lucretius  has,  in  my  opinion^  come  much  nearer  to 
the  truths  when  he  says  that  tastes  of  this  sort 
arise  from  the  sentiment  of  our  oWn  security,  which 
is  heightened  by  the  sight  of  danger  to  which  we 
ftre  not  exposed*  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  says  he,  to 
contemplate  a  storm  from  the  shore.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly from  this  reference  to  self,  that  the  com* 
mon  people  take  delight  in  relating  by  the  fire-side, 
collected  in  a  family  way  during  the  Winter  even- 
ings, frightful  stories  of  ghosts,  of  men  losing  them^ 
selves  by  night  in  the  wood,  of  highway  robberies^ 
From  the  same  sentiment  likewise  it  is,  that  the 
better  sort  take  pleasure  in  the  representation  of 
tragedies,  and  in  reading  the  description  of  battles, 
cf  shipwrecks,  and  of  the  crash  of  empire.  The 
security  of  the  snug  tradesman  is  increased  by  the 
danger  to  which  the  soldier,  the  mariner,  the  cour- 
tier is  exposed.  Pleasure  of  this  kind  arises  from 
the  sentiment  of  our  misery,  which  is  as  has  been 
said  one  of  the  instincts  of  our  melancholy. 

But  there  is  in  us  besides  a  sentiment  more  sub- 
lime, which  derives  pleasure  from  ruin  independ- 
aitly  of  all  picturesque  effect,  and  of  every  idea  of 
personal  security;  it  is  that  of  Deity,  which  «ver 
blends  itself  with  our  melancholy  affections,  and 
'.which  constitutes  their  principal  charm.,  I  shall 
attempt  to  unfold  some  of  the  characters  of  it, 
following  the  impressions  made  upon  us  by  ruins 
of  different  kinds.  The  subject  is  both  ridi 
and  new ;  but  I  possess  neither  leisure  nor  ability 
.to  bestow  upoijit  a  profound  investigation.  I  shall 

howe.ver  drop  a  few  wotds  upon  it  by  the  way> 
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in%lle!  Vie\tr  df  oMcUlpating  a'nd  (^  ejtiiltlng^  liUmaii' 
nature  with  what  ability  I  have. 

Ig^e  heart  of  Man  is  fto  naturillly  dispiosed  tA 
baaevokace,  that  the  spect^tocf  a!  ruin  whioh 
bt^i^  td  our  recollection  onSjr  tib^^teiscry  of.dar 
iblldM^  m^^  inspires  U8  with  borroi);:  whatever  may. 
be  fbe  piGtur6$c|nG  effect  which  it  preidhts.  I  hap4 
peiied  to  be  $tt  Dresden  in  the  yc^  1765,  thlti 
/s^  sev^ml  yeaiB  lifter  it  had  been  ,bonihatded^ 
Th%t  scball  but  very  Ji)e4Utiful  and  dMntnerciclI  city,.  . 
mofethan  half  eowpbsed  6f  little  pda^  cfaarm^ 
ingly  arraafed,  thefrdnts  of  wfaidh  i^ete  adorned 
exterqatiy  with  .  paifitkgs^  colonadefi,  bakonte^i 
and  ifaetea  of  sdnlpl^e^  at  that  iinie  presented  4 
p^  of  turns.  A'con^dembk  psrt  ,Qf  thp  en^my'f 
bdmbs  had  iieen  flireeted  agi^iost  .the  Luthemti 
ohiodi^  ^^alled  St  Peter'i^  bi^ilt  in.  form  of  '9 
i^otoiidD/ and  aroh^. over  with  s<^,:much  sQlidifcy 
^iiatm  great  lurmlicr  of  those  bomb^  6timck  the  oor 
pola,  without  hein^able  to  it^jure  it^  but  reboundt 
ed  on  the  adjoining  palaces,  \8hich  they  set  on  Mn 
andpaftly  consaaiied.  MatteH  wei^  MiU  in  the 
same  ?8ta|e  at  tbe  conalusioH^  of  the  war^  at  !^hf 
Ume  g£xn^  arrival;  /  They  bad  only  piled  up  ^long 
SQtilfe  of  the  street*^  the  stonea  which  encumbered 
them;  iBO  that  they  fona^  on  :«iich  side  Ic»\g^ 
parapetit  of  blackened  itone.  .You  might  s€|f 
halves  of  palaces  standing,  laid  open  ffpxn  the  fQof 
down  to  the  celUri^.  .It  was  easy  to  dis|iMfi;ulsh  19 
them  the  extremity  of  stair^cases,  piiintod  ceiling% 
little  closets  lined  wifk  Chinese  paper^  >fr6gm«n^  of 
anirrors,  of  marble  chimneys,  df  anlokied  gildings- 
Ofoth<^  nothing  renmined  excfcpttoaesy  stacks  of 
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otumneys  risiog  amiflat  the  tubbwbi  Itfee-Io^g  blapk; 
and  white  pyramids.  Mote  thiirt.a^hbdjpar^of  thfi: 
crity:  was  reduced;  to  this .  deplorable  cojidition- 
You  saw  the  inhabitants  mo  viug  bsi<;kward  a^  foir- 
vftrd'witha  settled;  glbom  oiiitb^iace%)  forfia^er^y 
so  gay  tbat^thpy  were  called^  the  ErencJmi^a  of 
Germany,  : Those  :ruins^  wbich  exhibifc^d  a  jifiul- 
titiide  of  accidents  /sihgulariy.  lemarkablq^  jflpm 
their  forms,  itheir  colours,  rand  thm  fenwpingj 
threw!  the  miiKi  ibto  a  dci^p.jnflaudholy;  forjydu 
saw:  notlnng  iai them  V^  ^MiMfutM  ofithe.  wiath  of 
i  King,  who  had  hot  leveUedi  his)/ftn^«Ancfi  iaga}|i9t 
the  ponderous  faonparts  of  a^L^arlibs  city, t  but 
against  the  pleaiiant  dwellingl^jof^  an  iiidaafrious 
pe<?ple.  1  obsarre^  even.tftonc  than  one  Prtuaiaii 
dMply  affected  kt  the  sight,  lil  bjr  lio means  fcLt, 
though  a  stranger,  that  refection  if  self-s^du^rity 
wfiioh  arisen'  itt  us  on  :s«ein^  a;  dainger  algaifist 
"K^hich  we  aife  sheltered  jbikt  on  thi  csontrary  a  voice 
c^iafflictida  thinlled  through  my  heatrt,  saying-ta 
me,  If  this  ^^e^ethjf  Country!  ,  ; 
:  i^It  is  not  so  with  ruriris'  whidhi^  are  the.  eflfect  of 
titte.  •  Thi^e  *^ve  pleasure-  by  bunching  us  into 
iiifinity;  niey  carry  us  several'  ages  Ij^ck,  and 
4nt6test' Us  in  proportion  to  their  ^ntiquity^  ^  This 
Is  tlie  reason  that  the  rui^B  of  Italy  affect  us*  more 
thfen  those  of  our  own  country  j  the  ruins  of  Greece 
mioWthan  those  of  Italy;  aad^he  ruins  of  Egypt 
more  than  thi^se  of  Greeci,  The  first  antique 
monument  which  I  had  e^^crt«een  was  in  the  vitti- 
nity 'of  Orange.  It  is  a^ triumphal  drch.  which 
ifefo^m  caused  to  be  erected  to  commemorate  his. 
•victoiy  over  the  Cimbri.  It  sftands  at  awnalldis- 
^  5  jtancc 
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.  tan  ce  from  the  city  in  thp  midst  of  fields.  It  is  au 
pblpng.  mass,  consisting  of  three  arcades,  some- 
what leecmbling  the  gate  of  St.  Dennis.  On  get- 
ting near  I  became  all  eyes  to  gaze  at  it.  What !  ex* 
.claimed  I,  a  work  of  the  ancigpt  Romans!  And 
ixn^gitiation  instantly  hurried  nxe  away  to  Rome^ 
and  to  the  age  of!  Marias.  It  would  not  be  easy 
for  me.  to  describe  all  the  successive  emotion^ 
which  were  excited  in  my  breast.  In  .the  first  place, 
this  monument,  though  erect^^d  py.ertjbic"  sufferings 
of  Mankind,  as  all  the  triumphal  -arches  in  Europe 
are,  gave  me  no  pain;  for  I  recoUepted  that  the 
Ci^nbu  had  come  to  invade  Italy,,  like  bands  of 
robbears..  I  remarked,  that  if  this  triumphal  arch 
was  a  inemorial  of  the  victories  of  the  I^omans  over 
the  Cimbri^  it  viff^  likewise  a  mpuu^ent  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Time  oyer  the  Romans.  I  could  distinv 
guishuponit,  in  the  bass-relief  of  the  frize,  whicb 
represents  a  b^ttl(%;  an  eni^iga  containing  tbese^ 
cba,w*ers  cleai'ly  legjblej  S.  P.  Q.  R.  Senatus 
JPopulus'Qw  Rpmanus  ;  Sind  another  inscribed  witb 
M.  jPtt-; —  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  iM>t  make 
f^tttj.  jAs  to  the.  waffiors,  they; are  so  completely 
effi^ped  that  neither  thjeir  arms  ?ior  their  ftatures  ai^ 
distinguishable^  .Even  the  Kmbs  of  some  of  them 
are  worn  out.  The  .mass  of  this  monument  is,  itk 
other  respects,  in  excellent  preservation,  excepting 
one  of  the  square  pillars  that. support  the  arch, 
which  a  vicar  in  the  neighbourhood  had.demolish^ 
ed  to  repair  his  parsonage-house.  Tbis  modem 
juin  suggested  another  train  of  reflection^  respect* 
ing  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  Ancients  in  the  con* 
i^rurtion  of  their  public  monuments;  for,  though 
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the  pillar  which  supported  one  of  the  archei'on  one 
side,  bad  been  demolished,  as  I  hav6  mentiotted, 
nevertheless  that  part  of  the  arch  which  rest^  upon 
't  hung  unsupported  in  the  ^if,  as  if  the  pieces  of 
^he  vaulting  had  l^en  gluSd  to  each  other.  'Ano- 
ther idea  likewise  struck  me,  namely,  that  ttii  de- 
molishing parson  might  perhaps  have  been  a  descen- 
dant from  the  ancient  Cimbri,  as  we  mbdetn  Ptench 
trace  up  our  descent  to  ^he  ancient  Nations  of  the 
North  which  invaded  Italy.  Thns>  thedeniblitioa 
excepted,  of  which  I  by  no  means  approve,  from 
the  respect  I  bear  to  antiquity,  I  mused  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  all  human  affairs,  which  put  <hc  vicT 
*ors  in  the  place  of  thfe  vanquished^  add  the  Van- 
quished in  that  of  the  victors^.  I  settled  the  mat" 
ter  thus  therefoi'e  in  my  own  mind,  that  as  Marius 
bad  avenged  the  honour  of  the  Ramans  and  levelled 
the  glory  of  tJie  CimWi,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Cimbri  had,  Jn  his  turn,  levelled  that  of 
Mdfius;  while  the  youtig  people  of  the  virfmty, 
who  might  cotne  perhaps  (in  their  dayS  of  fWtivily 
to  dan<^  und^  the  shade  of  thii^  triumphal  arcb, 
^ent  not  k  single  thought  ab^ut  eithet  the  person 
lirho  constructed,  or  the  person  Who  demolished  it; 
The  ruins  in  which  Naturt  cotnbits  with  human 
Art  inspire  a  gentle  melancholy.  In  these  she  dis-» 
covers  to  \x%  the  vanity  of  dir  labdiirs,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  her  own.  As  she  isi  always  buikliiig  up, 
even  when  she  destroys,  she  calls  forth  from  the 
clefts  of  our  monuments  the  yellow  gillyflower,  iht 
chenopodium,  grasses  of  various  sorts,  wild  chdrry- 
trees,  garlands  of  bramble,  stripes  of  moftSj  and  all 
the  «axatile  plants^  which  by  their  flowers  ftnd  theit 
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attitudes  form  the  most  agreeable  contrasts  witU 
the  rocks. 

I  used  to  stop  formerly  with  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  at  the 
extremity  of  th?  alley  of  the  Carmelites,  to  cou  tem- 
plate a  piece  of  architecture  which  stands  ther^ 
and  which  had  been  origioally  intended  to  form.  9. 
founti^in.     On  one  side  of  the  pediment  which 
crowns  it  is  stretched  along  an  ancient  River-god 
on  whose  face  time  has  imprinted  ^vrinkles  inex- 
pressioly  more  venerable  than  those  which  had  been 
traced  by  the  chisel  of  the  Sculptor:  it  has  made 
one  of  the  thighs  to  drop  off,  and  has  planted  a 
maple  tree  in  it's  place.    Of  the  Naiad  who  was 
opposite,    on  the  otlier    side  of    the    pediment, 
nought  renaaios  except  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
The  hwd,  the  shoulders,  the  anns,  have  all  disap- 
peared.    The  h^nds  are  still  supporting  an  urn,  out 
of  which  issues,  instead  of  fluviatic  plants,  some  of 
those  which  thrive  in  the  driest  situations,  tufts  of 
yellow  gillyflowers^  dandelions,  and  long  sheaves 
nf  sa^at^e  grasse3. 

A  fine  style  of  Architecture  always  produces 
l>eautiful  ruins,  Thp  plans  oF  Art,  in  this  case^ 
form  9.n  alUaui^e  with  the  majesty  of  those  of 
Nature.  I  know  W  object  which  presents  a  more 
impmiQg  aspe<ct  than  the  antique  and  well  coa. 
structed  tow'«r^  which  pijr  ancestors  i^ared  on  the 
summit  of  mountaiqiJ,  to  discover  their  enemies  from 
afar,  and  out  of  the  eoping  of  which  now  shoot  but 
tall  tnaes,  with  theii:  tops  waving  majestically  in 
the  wind  1  have  seen  others,  the  parapets  iad 
battlements  of  which,  murderous  in  former  times, 
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m  were  embellished  with  the  lilach-  in  flower^  whosi^ 
shades,  of  a  bright  and  tender  voilet  hue,  fornled 
jenchantiDg  oppositions  \nth  the  cavernous  and  em- 
browned stone-work  of  fhe  tower. 

The  interest  of  a  ruin  is  greiatly  heightened  when 
^bme  moral  sentiment  is  blended'  with  it ;  for  exr 
ample,  when  those  degraded  towers  are  considered 
as  having  been  formerly  the  residence  of  rapine. 
Such  has  been,  in  th^  Pais  de  Caux,  an  ancient  for- 
tification called  the  castle  of  Lillebonne.  The  lofty 
walls  which  form  it's  precinct  are  ruinous  at  the 
angles,  and  so  overgrown  with  ivy  that  there  are 
very  few  spots  where  the  layers  of  the  stones  are 
perceptible.  From  the  middle  of  the  cdurts,  into 
which  I  believe  it  must  have  been  no  easy  matter 
to  penetrate,  arise  lofty  towers  with  battlements 
out  of  the  summit  of  which  spring  up  great*  trees, 
appearing  in  the  air  like  a  head-dress  of  thick  and 
bushy  locks.  .  You  perceive  hare  and  there  through 
the  mantling  of  the  ivy  which  clothes  the  sides  of 
the  castle,  Gothic  windows,  embrasures^  and 
breaches  which  give  a  glimpse  of  stair- Gktes;  and 
yesemble  the  entrance  into  a  cavern.  'Nobir4is 
seen  flying,  around  this  habitation  of  desolation,  ^x, 
cept  the  buzzard  hovering  over  it  in  silence  j  atid  if 
the  voice  of  any  of  the  feathered  race  makesf  itself 
sometimes  heard  there,  it  is  that  of  some  solitary 
owl  M'hich  has  retired  thither  to  build  lier  nest. 
This  castle  is*  situated  on  a  mi ng^^  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  a  narrow  yfelley  formed  by  mountains 
crowned  with*  forests.  •  When-  I  recollect,  at.  isigbt 
pf  this"  mansioii,-tbat  it  was  formerly  the  jJesidence 
of  petty  tyrants^  who  before  the  roval  authority  was 
•  ' '  •  suffi- 


safficieiitljr  esteblislirfd  -  over  the  kingdom,  from 
tiience  exercised  thein  self-created  right  of  pillage 
over  their  miserable  vassals,  and  even  over  inoifeor 
fiive  passengers  \tho  fell  into  their  hands,  I  imagine 
to  myself  that  I  am  contemplating  the  cardase,  or 
the  skeietbff^of  someiiuge,  ferocious  beast  of  prey. 

Tke  Pleasure  of  Tombs. 

But  there  are  no  monuments  more  interesting 
than  the  toipbs  of  men,  aind  especially  those  of  oct^ 
own  ancestors.  It  is  remarkable tJiat  cveryNatioa 
in  a  state  of  Nature,  and  even  the  greatest  part  of 
those -which »are  civilized,  have  made  the  tombr.of 
thdr  forefathers  the  centre  of  their  devotions,  and 
an  essential  part  Jof .  their  religion. .  \  J^om  theso 
however  must  be  exceplied  the  people  whose  .fathers 
render  themselves  odiouis.  to  their  chiidrea  by  a 
gloomjr  and  severe  ediJ cation,'  I  itiean  the  westeiv 
and  southern  Natknaarof  Europe.  This  religious 
melancholy  is  diffused,  every  where. else.  The 
toinbs  of  progenitors  are  all  over  China. among  the 
principal  embeUishments  of  the  suburbs  of  tlieic 
cities^  and  of  the  bills^  in  the  country.  They  form! 
the  most  powerful  bonds  of  patriotic  affectioa 
among  savage  nations.  ^  When  the  Europeans  have 
sometimes  proposed  to  these  a  change  of  territory, 
this  was  their  reply :  "  Shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of 
**  our  Fathers,  Arise,  and  accompany  us  to  ». 
*'  foreign  la^dr'^  They  always  considered  this  ob- 
jection as  insurmountable.. 
,  Toipbs  have  furnished'  to.  the  poetical  talents  of 
Young  QXid  Gemtr,  imagery  the  most  enchanting. 
OuiT  voluptuaries,  who^ sometimes  recur  to  the  sen-. 
:  ,  G  4  timents 
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firacpts  qf  Nattite,  have  faptitiops  n^omtrriinits 
isrepted  in  their  gardens,  These  are  wt,  it  must: 
t)e  ponfessed,  the  tombs  of  their  parents.  But 
lirhence  could  they  have  (derived  thift  sentiment  of 
fuperal  melancholy,  in  the  very  mid^tof  pleaswe? 
Must  It  not  have  been  from  thp persuasion  that  soinei> 
thipg  still  subsists  after  we  are  gone  ?  Did  a  tomb 
Suggest  to  their  imagination,  only  the  idea  of  what 
it  is  designed  to  contain,  that  is  pf  »  corpse  merely, 
the  sight  of  it  would  shook  rather  than  please  them, 
flow  afraid  are  mo^t  of  them  at  the  thqught  ef 
(death !  Tq  this  physical  iclea  then  some  moral  sen* 
timent  m^ist  undoubtedly  be  united-  The  vol^ptut 
CDS  melanoholy  resulting  fipm  it,  arises,  )ikp  every 
ptber  attractive  sensation,  from  the  harmony  of  tbf) 
two  opposite  pri|idples;  from  the  sentiment  of  our 
ieeting  existence,  and  that  of  our  importality; 
vhich  unite  on  beholding  the  last  habitation  of 
Mankind.  A  tomb  |s  a  moniim^tit  erpcte4  oa  the 
portfines  of  the  tiiro  Worlds. 

}t  first  presents  to  us  the  end  of  the  vain  disqnie? 
tttdes  of  life,  and  the  image  of  everlasting  impose ; 
it  afterwards  awakens  }n  us  the  cpnfuspd  sentiment 
of  a  blessed  immartality,  the  probabilities  of  whicl^ 
grow  stronger  and.  stronger,  in  proport^ion  as  the 
person  whmc  naemory  is  recalled  vfz$  a  vixtuou^ 
pbaractpr.  It  as  there  that  our  veneration  fixes. 
And  this  k  ^  unquestionabiy  true,  th^t  though 
there  be  no  differenpe  between'  the  dust  of  Nero 
and  that  of  Socrates^  no  one  woulil  grant  a  place  in 
his  ^rove  to  the  remains  of  the  Boman  'Emperor, 
yirere  they  plcposited  even  in  a  silver  urn;  wtereasj 
pyery  pne  would  exhibit  ti^se  pf  fhe  Philosopher 
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ki  the  most  faoooufable  place  of  his  best  apkrtmea^ 
were  they  contained  in  only  it  vase  of  clay. 

It  is  from;  this  mtellectual  instinct  therefoi^  ia 
favour  of  virtue^  that  the  tombs  of  great  men  m« 
spire  us  with  a  veneration  so  affecting*  From  thtf 
same  sentiment  too  it  is,  thiit  those  which  contain 
objects  that  have  been  lovely  excite  so  much  plj»- 
sing  regret;  <for,  as  we  9baU  make  appear  pre- 
sently, the  attractions  of  love  ariss  entirely  out  of 
the  appearances  of  virtue.  Hence  it  is  that  we  aie 
moved  at  the  sight  of  a  little  hillock  which  co* 
▼ers  the  ashes  of  an  amiable  infant  iVom  the  re- 
eollectton  of  it's  innocence :  hence  again  it  is, 
that  we  are  melted  into  tend^ness  on  contemplat- 
ing the  tomb  in  which  is  laid  to  repose  a  young 
^malef  the  delight  and  the  hope  of  her  family 
by  reason  of  her  virtue^*  In  order  to  render  such 
monuments  interesting  and  respectable  there  is  no 
need  of  bronzes,  marbles,  iand  gildings^  The' 
more  smiple  that  they  are  the  more  energy  they 
communicate  to  the  sentiment  of  melancholy. 
They  produce  a  more  powerful  effect  when  poor 
rather  than  rich,  antique  rather  than  modem, 
with  details  of  misfortune  rather  than  with  titles 
of  honour,^  with  the  attribiutes  of  virtue  rather 
than  with  those  of  power.  It  is  in  the  country 
principally  that  their  impression  makes  itself  felt 
Js^  avery  lively  manner..  A  simple  unornameiijed 
grave  there,  causes  mote  tears  to  flow  than  the 
gaudy  splendor  of  a  cathedral  interment,*    There 

"it 

*  Our  AxtkUk  9eU  statoes  of  umrbl^  &rweq>iDgrQuo4t|i^  («9ibft  «f  tbe 

Great.    It  is  very  proper  to  make  statues  weep  where  men  slicd  no  teass« 
I  1)^^  l>een  inaoy  a  time  present  at  the  funeral  obsei^aiesof  the  ndi ; 
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it  is  ih  at  grief  iassumes  sablimily ;  it  asceci/ds  ,mtk 
the  aged,  yews  in  the  church  yardj  it  extencU 
\^ith  the  suiroundiiig  hills  and  plains  ;  it  allien. it- 
self with  all  the  effects  of  Nature,  with  the  dawn-* 
iog .  of  the  morning,  with  the  murmuring  of  the 
winds,  with  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  and  with  the 
darkness  of  the  night*  \ 

Labour  the  most  oppressive,  and  humiliation 
the  most  degrading,  arejncapable  pf  extinguish*^ 
ing  the  impression  of  this  sentiment  in.  the  breasts 
bf  even  the.most  misemhle  of.Mankinfl.  *M)ur- 
"ing  the  space  of  two;  years,"  says  Father  Je^ 
Tertrcy  "our  negro  Dominick^  after  the  .death  of 
*Mii&  wife,  never  failed  for  a  single  ^ay*  as  soou 
"as  he  returned  from  the  place  of  his  employ*- 
'*ment  to  take  the  little; boy  and  girl. wjiich  he 
*'had  by  her,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  grave 

but  rarely  have  I  seen  any  one  shedding  a  tear  on  such  occasions,  unless 
it  were,  now  and  then^  an  aged  domestic,  who  was  perhaps  left  dcstiCnttt^ 
Some  time  ago  happening  to  pass  through  a  little  frequented  street  of 
the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Marceau,  I  perceived  a  coffin  at  the  door  of  \ 
house  of  but  mean  appearance.    CMose  by  the  coffin  was  a  woman  on  her 
&oees  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  and  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
abiorbed  in  grief.      This  poor  woman  having  caught  with  her  eye,  at  th» 
fhrther  end  of  the  street,  the  priests  and  their  attendants  coming   to 
carry  off  the  body,  got  upon  her  feet  and  run  off,  putting  her  hands  upon 
her  eyes  and  crying  bitterly.      The* neighbours  endeavoured  to  stophof 
and  to  administer  some  consolation;  but  all  to  no  purpose.    As  she 
passed  close  Ijy  me,  I  took  tlie  liberty  to  ask  if  it  were  the  loss  of  a  mo- 
ther or  of  a  daughter  that  she  lamented  so  piteously.    *'  Alas !  Sir,"  said 
she,  the  tears  gushing  down  her  cheeks,    « I  am  moorning  the  loss  of  a 
**  good  h^iy^^o  procured  me  the  me^ns  of  earniiig  my  poor  livelihood  ; 
«  she  kept  me  employed  from  day  to  day.''    1  informed  myself  m.  the 
neighbourhood  respecting  the  condition  of  this  beneficent  lady:  she  was 
the  wife  of  a  petty  joiner.     Ye  people  of  wealth,  What  use  then  do  you 
make  of  rkbes^  duifing  yotjr  Ufe-tin^e,  seeing  m  tears  are  shed  over  your 
gnnret 
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^  of  the  deceased,  over  wWch  he  sobbed  and  wept 
**  before  them  for  more  than  half  an  hour  toge- 
''  ther,  while  the  poor  children  frequently  caught 
**  the  infection  of  bis  sorrow****  What  a  funerat 
t^ration  for  a  wife  and  a  mother!  Thir  man  how- 
ever was  nothing  but  a  wretched  slave. 
'  There  farther  results,  from  the  view  of  rtiim 
another  sentiment  independent  of  all  reflection: 
4t  is  that  of  heroism.  Great  Generals  have  oftencr 
than  once  employed  their  sublime  effect  in  order 
to  exalt  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Alexander 
persuaded  his  army,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Per* 
sla,  to  burn  their  baggage ;  and  the  moment  that 
the  fire  was  applied,  they  are  on  tiptoe  to  follow 
him  all  over  the  World.  fVtUiam^  DuTce  of  Nor- 
mandy, as  soon  as  he  had  landed  his  troops  in  Eng* 
land,  set  fire  to  his  own  ships,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  was  effected. 

But  there  are  no  ruins  which  excite  in  us  sen- 
timents so  sublime  as  those  which  the  ruinm||^ 
Nature  produce.  They  represent  to  us  this  vS^t 
prison  of  the  Earth  in  which  we  are  imniured,  sub* 
ject  itself  to  destruction ;  and  they  detach  us  at 
once  from  our  passions  arid  prejudices,  as  from  a 
momentary  and  friv^olbus  theatrical  exhibition. 
When  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  it's 
inhabitants  on  making  their  escape  fr6iii  tb^iphouseii 
embraced  each  other;- high  and  lowf  fiTfettd«l -and  * 
enemies,  Jews  and  Inquisitors,  knd\vfe 'and  un^ 
known  ;  every  one  shared  his  clothing  and  prot?*- 
sions  with  those  who  had  saved  nothing.  I  have 
fceeii  something  similat  to  this  takepkce^n  bOard 

*  History  of  ^be  Antilles,  torn.  viii.  chap.  1.  isect.4.   ^  ^ 

•         '  ship, 
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Mp,  on  the  bomt  of  perishing  in  a  storm.  The 
fifskeSeot  of  calamity^  $aysa  celebrated  Writer,  is 
to  strengthen  the  soul,  and  the  second  U  to  melt 
it  down.  It  is  because  the  first  emotion  in  Man^ 
"under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  is  to  rise  up  to*- 
ward  the  Dsixr ;  and  the  second  to  fall  back  into 
physical  wanta.^  This  last  effect  is  that  of  reflect 
tion ;  hut  the  moral  and  sublime  sentiment,  almost 
always,  takes  possession  of  the  heart  at  sight  of  a 
magnificent  destruction;. 

Ruins  of  Nature. 

When  the  predictions  of  the  approaching  disso^ 
lutioB  of  the  W6rld  spread  over  Europe,  some 
agi^  ago,  a  very  great  number  of  persons  divested 
themselves  of  their  property ;  and  there  is  no 
f)»6on  ty>  doubt  that  the  very  same  thing  would 
happen  at  this  day,  should  similar  opinions  b^ 
propagated  with  etFect.  But  such  sudden  and  to- 
tal ruins  are  not  to  be  apprehended  in  the  infi- 
nitely Bfigft  pla^  of  Nature :  under  them  nothing 
is  destroyed  but  what  is  by  them  repaired. 

The  apparent  ruins  of  the  Globe,  such  as  the 
roeks  wl^ich  rofiglaen's  it's  surface  in  so  many  pla- 
ces hay?  their  utility.  Rocks  have  tlie  appear- 
ance of  rains  in  our  eyes  only  because  they  are 
«eitherf  :s^are  nor  polished,  like  the  stones  of  our 
xncHiiiipei^ts ;  hut  their  anfractuositieis  are  neces- 
sary to  t^  vegetables  and  animals  which  are  des- 
tined ta  find  in  them  nourishment  and  shelter. 
It  is  only  for  beings  vegitative  and  sensative  that 
K^ture  haj»  created  the  fossil  kingdom ;  and  as 
5pon  as  man  tais?s  useless  masscsi  out  of  it  to  these 

objects 
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objects  on  the  8ili%:e  cf  iShk  fiekrtVshe  hastens 
to  apply  her  chisel  to  tl^m,:  i»or^  to  employ 
them  in.  the  general  hzrv^puy. 
'  If  we  attend  to  th^  <Mrigin  and  the  end  of  her 
Wocks,  those  of  the  mpst  renowned  Na,tions  will 
ap|>ear  perfectly  frivolov^s.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  mighty  Potentates  s^hould  rear  such  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  in  oide^  <>ne  day  to  inspire  mc 
with  respect  from  their  anti<]uity.  A  little  flinty 
pebble  in  one  of  our  brooks  is  more  ancient  than 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  A  multitude  of  cities 
have  been  destroyed  since  it  was  created.  If  I  &el 
sayself  disposed  to  blend  ^^  mbral  sentiment 
with  the  monuments  of  Natuic,  I  can  say  tQ  my^ 
self,  on  seeing  a  rock :  •*  It  was  on  this  place,  per* 
^  haps  that  tlie  go^  Ftnel^H  reposed,  while  medi- 
^'  tating  4^6  pjan  of  his  divioe  TekmadkM ;  per-* 
^  haps  the  day  will  coma  when  there  sbttt  be  ea* 
^graved  on  iti  that  he  had|»roduced  a  rev«flutio«^ 
^*  in£urope,  by  in&rttiicti*^  King^  that  their  Hlory 
^^  consisted  in  rendering  M^inkind  hapfiy :  and  that 
^  the  happiness  of  Mankind  depends  on  the  labonri 
^*  of  agriculture :  postdr ity  will  ga^e  w>th  delight 
*'on  the' very  stone  on  which  my  eyes  arc  nt  dm 
^*  momeilt  fixed«^  It  is  thiis  that  I  embrace  at  onotf 
tile  past  latid  the  future,  at  sight  of  an  ittsetisiU* 
rock,  and  which,  in  consecrating  it  to  irirtne,  by  a 
simple  inscription,  I  render  infinitely  mo*e  vttae** 
table  than  by  decorating  it  with  the  five  ordeM  of 
Architecture* 


Of 
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Of  tht Pltamreof  Sbiitude. 
Once  m6re,  it  k  iricJrfnchdIy  which'  renders 
solitude  so  attractive.  Solitude  flatters  ourUnimal 
instinct  by  inviting  iis  tan  retreat  so  niuch  more 
tranquil  as  theagitations  of  oiir  life  have  been  more 
restless;  and  it  extends  our  divine  instinct,  by 
opening  to  us  perspectives  in  which  natural  and 
moral  beauties  present  themselves  witfi  all  the  at-^ 
traction  of  sentiment*  From  the  effect  of  thes^ 
contrasts,  and  of  this  double  harmorfy/  it  corned 
to  pass,  that  there  \s  no  solitude  more  soothing 
than  that  which  is  adjoining  to  a  great  City ;  and 
no  popular  festivity  mtf  re  agreeable  thiti  that  M^liich 
is  enjoyed  in  the  bbsohi  of  solitude. 

OF  THE  SfNf IJWfeNt  6f  LOVE-, 

. ,  Wefe  love  nothinig  ^aperibt  to.  a  physical  sensa* 
tion,  I  would  wish  for  nothing  mope  thaa.to  leav* 
two  lovers  jto  rea30U  ajid  to.ACt,  cptiformably  to 
thephyaicallaws  of  th^  Jrttption  of  the  blood,  of 
the  filtration  of  the  Qhj^fe^^r^nd  of  the  other  hu- 
Snour^  of  the  body,  were;it.my  object  to  give  tbc 
gross€S5t  libertine. £^  disgust  for  it.  It's  priQCipal 
act  itself  is  accompanied  .with  the  sentiment  of 
shame^  in  the  men  of  all  countries.  No  Nation 
pennits  public  prostitution ;  a|id  though  enligh* 
teaed  Navigators  may  have  advanced  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheit^  conformed  to  this  infa*^ 
nious  practice,  observers  more  attentive  have  sinCe 
adduced  proof  that,  as  to  the  island  iu  question  it 
was  chargeable  only  on  young  women  in  the  low- 
est rank  of  Society,  but  that  the  other  classes 
there  preserved  the  sense  of  modesty  comroon  to 
all  Mankind.  I  arn^ 
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:i  am  incapable  of  discovering  in  Nature  any  direct 
cause  of  shame.  If  it  be  alleged  that  Man  is  ash9me4 
of  the  venerea.1  a<;t  because  it  renders  him  similar  to 
the  animaly.  the  reason  will  be  found  insufficient; 
for  sleep,  dtiiuking,  and  eating,  bring  him  still  more 
frequently  to  the  similitude  of  the  aaimal,  and  yet  no 
shame  attach©*  to  these.  There  is  in  truth  a  cause 
of  shame  in,  the  physical  act :  but  whence  proceeds 
that  which  occasions  the  moral  sentiment  of  it?  Not 
only  is  the  ^t  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  but  evea 
^tlie  recpliectipn  of  it.  M^oman  considers  it  as  a  proof 
^f  her  weiajk^ess :  she  oppoj^es  longresistapcp.to  the 
solicitations  of- Man.  How  comes  it  that  Nature 
ha$  planted  this  obstacle  in  lier  heart,  which  ia 
inany  cases  .actually  triumphs  over  the  most|K)wer- 
ful  of  propensities,  and  themost  headstrong  of  pas- 
sions?   , 

',  Indepeodantly  of  the  particular  causes  of  .shame, 
which  are  unkpown  to  me,  I  think  I  discern  one 
in  the  two  powers  of  which  Man  is  constituted. 
Thejsenseof  love  being,  if  I  may  so  expr^ss^  myself, 
the  centre  toward  which  all  the  physical  sensations 
converge,  a^-thosepf  perfumes,  of  music,  of  agree- 
able colours,  and  forms,  of  the  touch,,  of  <ielicatc 
temperatures  and  savours;  there. results  from  these 
a  very  powerful  opposition  to  that  other  intellec- 
tual power  from  which  are  derived  the  sentiment* 
of  divinity  and  immortality.  Their  contrast  is  so 
much  the  more  coUisive,  that  the  act  of  therfint  h 
in  itself  animal  and  blind,  and  that  the  moral  sen- 
timent which  usually  accompanies  love,  is  more  ex- 
pansive and  more  sublime.  Xht  lover  accordingly, 
in  order  to  render  his  miiltress  propitious,  ^wer  fails 

to 
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to  make  this  take  the  lead,  and  to  employ  every  rf- 
fort  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  other  sensation. 
Thus  shame,  arises  in  my  opinion,  from  the  combat 
of  these  two  powers ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that 
children  naturally  have  it  not,  because  the  sense  of 
love  is  tiot  yet  unfolded  in  them ;  that  yoting  per^ 
sons  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  because  fhese  t^ro  pow- 
ers are  acting  in  them -with  all  their  eiiergy;  and 
that  most  old  people  have  none  at  all,  because  they 
are  past  the  sense  of  love  from  ia  decay  of  Nature 
in  them,  'or  have  lost  it's  motalisentimetit  from  the 
corruption  of  society;  or  which  is  a  cottitnon  case, 
from  theeflfedt  of  both  together,  by  the  concur- 
rence df  these  two  causes. 

As  Niture  has  assigned  to  t\i€  proviilcc  of  this 
passion,  which  is  desigtied  to  be  the  tteans  of  te- 
perpetuating  human  life,  all  the  animal  sensations, 
•he  has  likewise  united  In  it  all  the  sentiments  of 
the  soul ;  so  that  love  presents  to  two  loVers  not 
only  the  sentiments  which  blend  with  our  wants^ 
and  with  the  instinct  of  Our  misery,  Such  as  thos6 
of  protection,  of  assistance,  of  confidence,  of  sup- 
port, of  repose,  btitallthe  subliine  instincts  besides 
which  elevate  Man  above  humanity.  In  this  sens6 
it  15  that  Plato  defined  love  to  be,  an  interposition 
of  the  Gods  in  behalf  of  young  people.* 

^         Whoever 

*  It  waft  liymean^tbe  siiUiin#  influ^ace  oftklspmsion  that  the  The^ 
bans  SorsMd  a  battalion  of  heroes,  called  the  sacred  band;  tlie/  all  fell  toge^ 
^r  in  the  battle  of  Cheronea.  They  were  found  extended-on  the  ground^ 
all  in  the  aaihe  straight  line,  trans^ed  with  ghastly  wounds  before,  and  with 
their  facea  turqed  toward  the  eiieniy.  This  spectacle  drew  tears  from  tha 
^esofPAtlf  hiinatl^thetf  coaqoaron  X^nrx^hadlikatrisednqaoyedthe 

power 
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;  Whotvei*  would  wish  to  be  acquainted  With  hu- 
man nature  has  only  to  study  that  of  love  ;  he  would 
percciiye  springing  out  of  it  all  the  sentimeuts  of 

power  of  love  in  the  edacatioh  of  tbi^  Spartans,  and  rendered  it  one  of 
die  great  props  of  his  republic.  Bat  as  the  animal  counterpoise  of  tliis 
<*ele6tial  sentiment  was  ho  longer  found  in  the  belovfed  objfect,  it  some- 
times  threw  the  Grc^eks  into  fcertaiib  irregt&larities,  whiob  have  justly  beeif 
imputed  to  them  as  matter  of  reproach.  Their  legislators  considered 
womeii  as  the  instruments  meirely  of  procreating  children ;  they  did  not 
perceive  di'at  by  favouring  love  between  men  they  enfeebled  that  which 
ought  to  umtfe  the  s^^es,  and  diyt'in  attemptiiTg  to  str^hgth^n  their  poli- 
tical bands^  they  were  bursting  aionder.fehose  of  Ndture. 

The  Republic  af  Li/curgus  had  besides  other  natural  defects ;  I  men- 
tion  only  one,  the  slavery  of  tlie  Helots,  'these  two  particulars  however 
e&ceptedyl  consider 'bin!  as  the  raostsubliine  geWi  that  even  existed  i 
and  even  as  to  these' he  standi  in  some  measure  excuseable,  in  consid^rti* 
tion  of  the  obstacles  of  every  kind  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  esta- 
blishment' of  his  Laws. 

Tbete  are  in  the  harmonies  of  the'  different  ilges  of  hdman  Hfe  relattosi^ 
90  delighifu|>  of  the  weakness  o£  children  to  the  vigour  of  their  parents^ 
of  the  courage  and  the  love  between  young  persons  of  the  two  sexes  to' 
the  virtue  and  the  religion  of  unimpassioned  olrj  people  that  I  am  astonish^ 
6d  no  attempt  has  beeil  maide  to  present  a  picture  at  lesist,  of  a  haman  so- 
ciety thus  in  concord  with  all  the  wants  of  life,  and  with  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture. There  are  it  is  true  some  sketches  of  this  sort  in  the  TelemackuSt 
among  others,  in  tiie  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ofBcetica ;  but  they  are 
indicated  iherety.  I  am  t>erstitided  that  sudh  a  Society,  thus  cemented  in 
all  it's  parts,  would  attain  the  highest  degree  of  social  feijcity  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible  in  this  World,  and  would  be  able  to  bid  de-  ^ 
fiance  to. all  the  storms  of  political  tigitation.  So  far  from  being  exposed 
to  the  fear  of  danger  on  the  part  of  neighbouring  States^  it  might  make 
in  easy  conquest  of  them  without  the  use  of  arms,  as  ancient  China  did> 
simply  by  the  spectacle  of  it's  felicity,  and  by  the  influence  of  it's  virtues. 
I  once  entertained  a  design,  on  the  suggestion  of  X  J,  ttousseaUf  of  ex- 
tending this  idea,  by  coinpositig  the  History  of  a  Nation  df  Oreece>  welf 
known  tp  the  Poets/ because  it  lived  conformably  to  Nature,  and  for  thatf 
very  reason  almost  altogether  unknown  to  our  political  Writers;  but  time 
permitted  me  only  to  trace  the  outline  of  it,  or  at  mast  to  finish  the  first 
IJQok. 

Vol.  IIL    ,  H  whieh 
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thousand  anxieties  foreign  to  the  heart,  which  so 
many  times  made  them  forget  that  they,  wer^e  .hu- 
man, the  bosom  still  palpitates  at  sight  of  the.tpmb 
which  contains  the  object  once  so  tenderly  beloved. 
They  had  parted  withiit  in  the  World,  they  hope  to 
see  it  again  in  Heaven.  Unfortunate  Heloisa  !  what 
sublime  emotions  were  kindled,  in  thy  soul  by  the 
ashes  of  thy  Abelard  f 

Such  celestial  emotions  cannot  possibly  be  the  ef- 
fects of  a  mere  animal  act.  Love  is  not  a  slight  con- 
vulsion, as  thfe  divine  Marcua-Aurelius  calls  it  .  It 
is  to  the  charms,  of  virtue,  and  to  the  sentiment  of 
her  divine  attributes,  that  love  is  indebted  for  all 
that  enthusiastic  energy.  Viae  itself,  in  order  to 
please,  is  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  it's  looks 
and  it's  language.  If  theatrical  female  performers 
captivate  so  matiy  lovers,  the  seduction  is  carried 
on.  by  means  of  the  illusions  of  innocence,  of  bene- 
volence, and  of  magnanimy,  displayed  in  the  qha- 
l-actersof  the  shepherdesses,  of  the  heroines,  and  of 
the  goddesses,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  re* 
present.  Their  boasted  graces  are  only  the  appear- 
ances of  the  virtute  .which  they  counterfeit.  If 
Bomej^imes,-  on  thci contrary,. viitu^  becomes  dis- 
pleasing, it  is  because  sbe^ exhibits  herself  in  «the 
disguise  of  harshness,  caprice,  peevishness,  or  some 
other' repulsivie  bad  quality. 

Thus  beauty  is  the  .offspring  of  virtue,  and  ugli* 
ness  >that  of  vice ;  and  these  characters  frequently 
impress^  themselves  from' the.  earliest  infancy  by 
means  qf  ediication^  It  ;Will -be  objected  to  me  that 
there  are  men  handsoriie  ;yet  vicious,  and  others 
homlely  yet  virtuous.  Socrates  ?Lnd  Akibiadesha^ve 
'     ^  -  /  been 
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been  adduced  as  noted  instances  in  ancient  times. 
But  these  very  examples  confirm  my  ^position.  So- 
crates was  unhappy  and  vicious  at  the  time  of  life 
wjien  the  physionomy  assumes  its  principal  charac- 
ters, from  infancy  up  to  the  age  of-seyenteen  years. 
He  was  born  in  a  poor  condition ;  his  father  had 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  own  declared 
Tcluctance,  to  breed  him  to  the  art  of  sculpture. 
Nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  an  oracle  could 
rescue  him  from  this  parental  tyranny.  Socrates 
acknowledged,  in  conformity  to  the  decision  of  a 
Pbysionomist,  that  he  was  addicted  to  women  and 
wine,  the  vices  into  which  men  are  usually. thrown 
by  the  pressure  of  calamity  :  at  length  he  became 
reformed,  and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
',  than  this  Philosopher  when  he  discoursed  about  the 
Deity,  As  to  the  happy  Alcibiades^  born  in  the 
\evy  lap  of  fortune,  the  lessons  of  SocrateSy  and  the 
love  of  his  parents  and  fellow-citizens  expanded  in 
him  at  once  beauty  of  person  and  of  soul,  but  hav- 
ing been  at  last  betrayed  into  irregular  courses, 
through  the  influence  of  evil  communications,  no- 
thing remained  but  the  bare  physionomy  of  virtue, 
Whatever  seduction  may  be  apparent  in  their  first 
aspect,  the  ugliness  of  vice  soon  discovers  itself  on 
the  faces  of  handsome  men  degraded  into  wicked-* 
ness.  You  can  perceive,  even  under  their  smiles,  a 
certain  marked  trait  of  falsehood  and  perfidy.  This 
dissonance  is  communicated  even  to  the  voice^ 
Every  thing  about  them  is  masked  like  their  face. 
I  beg  leave  farther  to  observe^  that  all  the  forms 
of  organized  beings  express  intellectual  sentiments, 
not  only  to  the  eyes  of  Man,  who  studies  Nature> 
'       ,  :  ^  3  but 
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but  to  thoE^  of  animals^  Irhich  are  instrucfefl  at 
onc^  by  ftheir  instinGt,  in  such  particulars  of  know-r 
ledge  as  arc  in  many  respects  so  obscure  to  us. 
Thus,  for  e3f ample,  every  species  of  animal  has  cer- 
tain traits  which  are  expressive  of  it's  character, 
from  the  sparkling  and  restless  eyps  of  the  tiger 
you  m^^y  discover  bis  ferocity  and  perfidy.    The 
gluttony  of  the  hog  is  announced  by  the  vulgarity 
of  his  attitude,  and  by  the  inclination  of  his  head 
toward  the  ground,    AH  animals  are  perfectly  well 
p.cquainted  with  those  characters,  for  the  Laws  of 
Nature  are  universal.     For  instance,  though/there 
be  in  thp  eyes  pf  man,  unless  he  is  very  attentive, 
flin  exceedingly  slight  exterior  difference  between  a  . 
fox  and  a.  species  of  dog  which  resembles  him,  the 
ben  will  never  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.    She 
will  take  no  alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  dog,  but 
wilj  be  seized  with  horror  the  instant  that  the  fo3C 
appears. 

It  is  still  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  every  ani- 
mal expresses  in  it's  features  some  one  ruling  pas-? 
sion,  such  as  cruelty,  sensuality,  cunning,  stupidity. 
But  Man  alone,  unless  he  has  been  debased  by  the 
vices  of  Society,  be^rs  upon  his  countenance  the 
impress  of  a  celestial  origin.  There  is  no  one  trait 
pf  beauty  but  whq.t  may  be  referred  to  some  virtue : 
suph  an  one  belongs  to  innocence,  such  another  to 
pandour,  those  to  generosity,  to  modesty,  to  hero- 
ism. It  is  to  their  influence  that  Man  is  indebted^ 
in  every  country,  for  the  respect  and  confidence 
>vith  which-he  is  honoured  by  the  brute  creation, 
unless  they  have  been  forced  out  of  Nature  by  nn- 
yelentin^  persecution  pn  the  part  of  Man. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  charms  may  appear  In  the  harmony  of 
the  colours  andforms  of  the  human  figure,  ther^ 
is  ho  visible  reason,  why  it's  physical  effect  should 
exert  an  influence  over  animals,  unless  the  impress 
of  some  moral  power  were  combined  with  it.  The 
plumpness  of  form,  or  the  freshness  of  colouring, 
ought  rather  to  excite  the  appetite  of  ferocfous 
animals,  than  their  respect  or  their  love.  Finally 
jas  we  are  able  to  distinguish  their  impassioned 
character,  they  in  like  manner  can  distinguish  ours, 
and  are  capable  of  forming  a  very  accurate  judg- 
ment as  to  our  being  cruel  or  pacific.  The  game 
birds,  which  fly  the  sanguinary  fowler,  gather  con- 
fidently around  the  harmless  shepherd. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  beauty  is  arbitrary  ^n 
every  Nation ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  already 
refuted  by  an  appeal  to  matter  of  fact  The  mur 
tilatlons  of  the  Negroes,  their  incisions  into  the 
skin^  their  flattened  noses,  their  compressed  fore- 
heads ;  the  flat,  long,  round,  and  pointed  heads  6f 
the  savages  of  North- America ;  the  perforated  lip3 
of  the  Brasilians ;  the  large  ears  of  the  people  of 
Laos,,  in  Asia,  and  of  some  Nations  of  Guiana, 
are  the  effects  of  superstition,  or  of  a  faulty  educa- 
tion. The  ferocious  animals  themselves  are  struck 
at  the  sight  of  these  deformities.  All  travellers 
unanimously  concur  in  their  testimony  that  when 
Jions  or  tygers  ajre  famiis^hed^  which  rarely  happens, 
and  thereby  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attacking 
caravans  in  the  night,  time,  they  fall  first  upon  the 
beasts  pf  burden,  a^nd  next  upon  the  Indians,  or 
,the  black  people^  The  European  figure,  with  it's 
siinplicity  has  a  much  more  imposing  effect  upon 
H  4  them, 
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them,  than  when  disfigured  by  African  or  Asiatic 
characters/ 

When  it  has  not  been  degraded  by  the  vices  of 
Society,  the  expression  of  the  human  face  is  sub- 
lime. A  Neapolitan  of  the  name  of  John-Baptiste 
JPorta, took  it  into  his  head  to  trace  in  it  relations  to 
the  figures  of  the  beasts.  To  this  effect  he  has  com- 
posed a  book  embellished  with  engravings,  repre- 
senting the  human  head  under  the  forced  resem- 
blance of  theheadof  a  dogjof  ahorse,ofa:sheep,  of  a 
hog,  and  of  an  ox.  His  system  is  somewhat  favour- 
able to  certain  modern  opinions,  and  forms  a  very 
tolerable  alliance  with  thehideous  changes  which  the 
passions  produce  in  the  human  form.  But  I  should 
he  glad  to  know  after  what  animal  Pt^a/e  has -co- 
pled  that  charming  Mercury  which  I  have  seen  at 
Berlin^;  and  after  the  passions  of  what  brutes,  the 
Grecian  Sculptors  produced  the  Jupiter  of  the  Ca-. 
pitol,  the  Vtnus  pudica^  and  the  Jpollo  of  the  Va-r 
tican?  In  what  animals  have  they  studied  those 
divine  expressions?  . 

•  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  as  I  have  sard  already, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  beautiful  touch  in  a  figure 
but  wh^t  may  be  allied  to  some  moral  sen^timent,  re- 
lative to  virtue  and  to  Deity.  The  traits]of  ugliness 
might  be  in  like  manner  referred  to  some  vicious  af- 
fection, such  as  jealousy,  avarice,  gluttony,  or  rage, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  our  Philosophers  how  far 
they  are  wide  of  the  mark,  when  they  attempt 
to  make  the  passions  the  only  nroying  principles 
^f  human  life,  1  wish  they  Could  be  presented 
Xyrth  the  expression  of  all  the  pas^ion^  collected  in 
9De  single  liead  ;  Sot  example,  the  wanton  and  ob- 

i .-  scene 
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scene  leer  of  a  courtezan,  with  the  deceitful  and 
haughty  air  of  an  ambitious  courtier ;  and  accom- 
panied with  an  infusion  of  some  touches  of  hatred  and 
envy,  which  are  negative  ambitions,  A  head  which 
should  unit6  them  all  M^ould  be  more  horrid  than 
that  of  Medusa  ;■  it  would  be  a  likenesfs  of  Nero. 

Every  passion  has  an  animal  character  as  John^ 
Baptiste  Porta  excellently  observed.  But  every 
virtue  too  has  it's  animal  cliaracter ;  and  never  is  a 
physionomy  more  interesting  than  when  you  dis- 
tinguish in  it  a  celestial  affection  cQnflrcting  with 
an  animal  passion.  Nay  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
be  possible  to  express  a  virtue  otherwise  than  by  a 
triumph  of  this  kind.  Hence  it  is  that  modesty 
appears  so  lovely  on  the  face  of  a  young  female, 
because  it  is  the  conflict  of  the  most  powerful  df 
animal  passions,  with  a  sublime  sentiment  Tlie 
expression  of,  sensibility  likewise  lenders  a  face 
extremely  interesting,  because  tliesoul,  in  tliis  case, 
shews  itself  in  a  state  of  sufiering,  and  because  the 
sight  of  this  excites  a  virtue  in  ourselves,  namely 
the  sentiment  of  compassion.  If  the  sensibility  of 
the  figure  in  Question  is  active,  that  is  if  it  springs 
itself  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  misery  of  ano- 
ther, it  strikes  us  still  more,  because  then  it  becomes 
the  divine  expression  of  generosity. 

I  have  a  conviction  that  the  most  celebrated  *std- 
tues  and  pictures  of  Aliftiquity  ov/e  much  of  their 
high  reputation  entirely  to  the  expression  of  this 
double  character,  th^t  is  td  tJie  harmonyarisiug  out 
of  ttie  two  opposite  sentiments  of  passion  and  Vir- 
tue. This  much  is  certain,  that  the  most  justly 
boassted  liiastej-pic^  in  sculpture  and  paiating 

among 
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ambikg  the  Ancients,  all  presented  this  kind  of  con- 
trast Of  this  abundance  of  examples  might  be  ad- 
duced from  their  statiiesy  as  the  Venus  pudica,  and 
the  dying  Gladiator,  who  preserves  even  when  fal- 
len, respect  for  his  own  glory,  at  the  moment  he  is 
sinking  into  the  arms  of  death.  Such  likewise  was 
that  of  Cupid  hurling  the  thunder  after  the  infant 
AlcibitideSy  which  P/^V^y  ascribes  to  Praxiteles^  or  to 
ScQpas^  An  amiablechild,  launching  from  his  little 
hand  the  dr^d  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter ^  must  excite 
at  once  the  sentiment  of  innocence,  and  that  of  ter- 
mor. With  the  character  of  the  God  was  blended 
that  of  a  man  equally  attractive  and  formidable. 

I  believe  that  thff  paintings  of  the  Ancients  e??- 
pressed  still  better  those  harmonies  of  opposite  sen- 
timents. Plinj/y  who  has  preserved  to  us  the  me- 
mory of  the  most  noted  of  them^  quotes  among 
others  a  picture  by  Athenian  of  Maronea,  wJiic}i 
represented  the  cautious  and  crafiy  Ulysses  detect^ 
ing  Achilks  under  the  disguise  of  a  young  woaian, 
by  presenting  an  assortment  of  female  trinkets, 
"among  which  he  had  carelessly,  and  without  ap- 
pearance of  art,  introduced  a  sword.  The  lively 
emotion  with  which  Achilles  lays  hold  of  that  sword, 
noust  have  exhibited  a  charming  contrast  with  the 
habit,  and  the  composed  deportment  of  his  nymph 
■character.  There  must  have  resulted  another  no 
Jess  interesting,  in  the  character  of  Ulysses,  with  his 
air  of  reserve,  and,  the  expression  of  his  satisfac- 
tion under  the  restraint  of  prudence,  fearful  lest 
in  discovering  Achilles  be  should  at  the  same  time 
betray  ihinself 

Another  piece  stiU  mane  afieeting^  from  the  pen- 
5  cil 
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<;il  of  Aristides  of  Thfebes,  represented  BibUs  lan- 
guishing to  death  of  the  love  which  she  bare  tb  her 

own  brother.    In  it  there  must  have  been  distinct* 

# 

ly  represented  the  sentiment  of  virtue  repelling  the 
idte  of  a  criminal  passion,  and  that  of  fraternal 
friendsTiip,  whicf^  recalled  the  heart  to  love  tinder 
the  very  appearances  of  virtue.  These  cruel  conson- 
ances ;  despair  at  the  thought  of  being  betrayed  by 
her  own  heart,  the  desire  of  dying,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal her  shame,  the  desire  of  life  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  beloved  object,  health  wasting  away  under 
tl>e  pressure  of  conflicts  so  painful,  muit  have  ex- 
pressed, amidst  the  languors  of  death  and  of  life^ 
contrasts  the  most  interesting,  on  the  countenance 
of  that  ill-fated  maid. 

Ift  another  picture  of  the  same  Aristides  was  re- 
presented to  admiration,  a  mother  wounded  in  the 
breast  during  the  sie^e  of  a  city,  giving  suck  to  her 
infant  She  seemed  afraid,  says  Pliny ^  lest  it  should 
draw  in  her  blood  together  with  her  milk,  Akxaih 
der  prized  it  so  highly,  that  he  had  it  conveyed  to 
Pella  the  place  of  his  birth.  What  emotions  must 
have  befen  excited,  in  contemplating  a  triumph  so 
exalted  as  that  of  maternal  affection  absorbing  all 
sense  of  personal  suffering !  Ppussin^  as  we  have 
seen,  has  borrowed  from  this  virtue  the  principal 
Expression  of  Iris  picture  of  the  Dehtge, ' 

Rubens  has  emploj^d  it  in  a' most  Wonderful 
manner  in  giving  expression  to  the  face  of  his  Msry 
de  Medicisy  in  which  you  distinguish  at  once  the 
iuiguish  and  the  joy  of  child-bearing,  Hefarther 
heightens  «he  violence  of  the  physical  passion,-  by 
the  careless  ktti tude  ipto  wbit?h  theQueen  is  thrown, 

ill 
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ia  an  easy-chair,  and  by  her  naked  foot,  which  has 
shaken  off  the  slipper ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  be 
conveys  the  sublimity  of  the  moral  sentiment 
awakened  in  her  by  the  high  destiny  of  her  infant, 
who  is  presented  to  her  by  a  God,  reposed  in  a 
cradle  of  bunjches  of  grapes  and  ears  of  corn,  sym- 
bols of  the  felicity  of  his  reign. 

It  is  thus  that  the  great  Masters,  not  satisfied 
with  opposing  mechanically  groupes  of  figures  and 
vacuity,  shades  and  lights,  children  and  old  men, 
feet  and  hands,  pursue  with  unremitting  care  those 
contrasts  of  our  internal  powers  which  express 
themselves  on  *'  the  human  face  divine,"  in  touches 
ineffable,  and  which  must  constitute  the  eternal 
charm  of  their  productions.  The  Works  of  Le  Sueur 
abound  in  these  contrasts  of  sentiment,  and  he 
places  them  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  those  of 
the  elementary  nature,  that  the  result  from  them  is 
the  sweetest  and  the  most  profound  melancholy. 
But  it  has  been  much  easier  for  his  pencil  to  paint, 
than  for  my  pen  to  describe  them, 

I  shall  adduce  but  one  example  more  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  tak^n  from  Potcssin,  an  Artist  most  ad- 
piirable  for  his  skiH  in  graphic  composition,  but 
whose  colours  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
liand  of  time.  Xhe  piece  to  which  I  refer  is  his 
picture  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  While 
the  Roman  soldiery  are  carrying  off  by  force  in 
their  arms  the  terrified  young  women  of  the  Sa-r 
bines,  there  is,  a  Roman  officer,  who  is  desii:ous  of 
getting  possession  of  one  extremely  beautiful  a& 
well  as  young.  She  has  taken  refuge  in  the  arms 
of  h$r  mother^   H?  dare?  not  presume  to  offer  vior 

lencQ 
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leiK>e  to  ber,  but  seems  to  address  the  mother  with 
all  the  ardour  of  love  tempered  with  respect ;  hi« 
countenance  thus  speaks ;  ^'  She  will  be  happy  with 
**  me !  Let  me  be  indebted  for  her  to  love,  and  not 
"  to  fear !  I  am  less  eager  to  rob  you  of  a  daughter, 
"  thw  to  give  you  a  son."  It  is  thus  that,  while  he 
conforms  himself  in  dressing  his  characters  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  age  which  rendered  all  conditions 
nearly  similar,  he  has  distinguished  the  officer  from 
the  soldier  not  by  his  garb  but  by  his  manners*  He  , 
has  caught,  as  he  usually  does^  the  moral  character 
of  his  subject,  which  produces  a  very  different  ef- 
fect from  that  of  mere  costume. 

I  should  have  been  extremely  happy  had  we  beea 
favoured  from  the  pencil  of  the  same  ingenious  Ar- 
tist, with  a  representatk)n  of  these  same  female  Sa- 
bines,,  after  they  had  become  wives  and  mother^ 
rushipg  in  between  the  two  contending  armies  of 
the  Sabines  afnd  Romans,  ^'  Running,''  as  Plutarch 
tells  us,  "  some  on  this  side,  others  on  that,  ia  . 
*'  tears,  shri€king,exclaiming;  thrusting  themselves 
'*  through  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  heaps  of  the 
*^  dead  strewed  along  the  ground,  like  persons  fran- 
'^  tic  or  possessed  with  a  spirit,  carrying  theix  suck- 
^'  ing  infants  in  their  arms,  with  hair  dishevelled^ 
**  appealing  now  to  Romans,  now  to  Sabines,  by 
^'  every  tender  adjuration  that  can  reach  tlie  heart 
"of  Mm"* 

The  most  powerful  effects  of  love,  ai  has  been 
said,  arise  out  of  contradictory  feelings  melting  into, 
each  other,  jiist  as  those  of  hatred  frequently  are 
produced  from  similar  sentinieuts  which  happen  to 

»  *  P/itf  crc/i's  life  of  Romulus. 


C, 
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dash.  Hence  it  is  that  no  feeling  can  be  more  agre«?- 
able  than  to  find  a  friend  in  a  man  whom  we  con- 
fidered  as  ap  enemy ;  and  no  mortification  so  poig- 
nant as  meeting  an  enemy  in  the  man  whom  we  de- 
pended upon  as  a  friend.  These  harmonic  effects 
often  render  a  slight  and  transient  kindpess  more 
estimable  than  a  continued  series  of  good  ofiices ; 
and  a  momentary  offence  more  outrageous  than  the 
declared  enmity  of  a  whole  life-time;  because  id 
the  first  case  feelings  diametrically  opposite  graci* 
ously  unite;  and  in  the  second  congenial  feeKngs 
Tiolently  clash.  Hence  too  it  is  that  a  single  blemish, 
amidst  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  man  of  worth,  fre- 
quently appears  more  offensive  than  all  the  vices  of  a 
libertine  who  displays  only  a  solitary  virtue,  because 
from  the  effect  of  contrast  these  two  qualities  become 
more  prominent,  and  eclipse  the  others  in  the  two 
opposite  characters.  It  proceeds  likewise  from  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  M'hich  attaching  it- 
self always  to.a  single  point  of  the  object  which  it 
contemplates;  fixes  on  the  most  prominent  quality 
in  framing  it's  decisions.  It  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  errors  into  which  we  are  every  day  fall- 
ing for  want  of  studying  these  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Nature.  It  would  be  possible  undoubted- 
ly to  extend  them  much  farther ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose,  if  I  have  given  a  demonstration  of 
their  existence,  and  inspired  others  with  an  in- 
clination to  apply  th^m  properly. 

These  harmonies-acquire  greater  energy  from  the 
adjoining  contrasts  which  detach  them,  frein  the 
consonances  which  repeat  them,  ^nd  from  the 
other  elementary  Laws  which  have  been  indicated  :^ 

but 
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hut  if  with  these  are  blended  some  dtie  of  the  mo- 
ral sentiments  of  which  I  have  been  presenting  a 
faint  sketch,  in  this  case  the  effect  resulting  from 
the  whole  is  inexpressibly  delightful.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  harmony  becomes  in  soifte  sort  celestial, 
wheh  it  contains  a  mystery,  which  always  sup- 
poses something  marvellous  and  divine.  I  one  day 
felt  a  most  agreeable  effect,  as  I  was  looking  over 
a  collection  of  old  prints  which  represented  the  his- 
tory of  Adonis.  Ferms  had  stolen  the  infant  JdonU 
ftom  Dianay  and  was  educating  him  with  her  son 
Cupid.  Dktna  waa  determined  to  recover  him,  as 
being  the  son  of  one  of  her  nymphs.  V&m$  then 
having  oft  a  certain  day  alighted  from  her  chari<)t 
drawn  by  doves,  was  walking  with  the  two  boys  ia 
a  valley  of  Cy  thera.  Diuna^  at  the  head  of  her 
armed  retinue,  places  herself  in  ambush  in  a  forest 
through  which  Venus  w^  to  pass.  Fenusas  soon 
as  she  perceived  her  adversary  approaching,  and 
incapable,  either  to  escape  or  to  prevent  the  recap- 
ture of  Adonis^  was  instantly  struck  with  the 
thought  of  clapping  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and 
presenting  Otpid  and  him  together  to  Diana^  de- 
sired her  to  take  either  of  the  children  which  sh€ 
believed  to  be  her  property.  Both  being  equally 
beautiful,  both  of  the  same  age,  and  both  furnish- 
ed with  wings,  the  chaste  Goddess  of  the  woods 
was  deterred  from  choosing  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  refrained  from  taking  Admis  for  fear  of 
taking  Cwpirf. 

This  fable  contains  several  sentimental  beauties. 
I  related  it  one  day  to  J,  J.  RomseaUy  who  was 
highly  delighted  with  it    "  Nothing  pleases  me-so 

*'  much.'' 
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**  muqh,*'  said  he,  "  as  an  agreeable  image  which 
"  conveys  a  moral  sentiment*'*  We  were  at  that 
thne  in  the  plain  of  Neuilly,  near  a  park  in  which 
we  saw  a  group  of  Love  and  Friendship,  under  the 
forms  of  a  joung  man  and  a  young  woman  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  of  age,  embracing  each  other 
with  mouth  to  mouth.  Having  looked  at  it  he  said 
to  me,  "  Here  is  an  obscene  image  presented  after 
"  a  charming  idea.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
**  ^greeaj^le  than  a  representation  of  the  two  figures 
*^  in  theirnaturalstate:  Friendsljip,&sa  grownyoung 
**  woman  caressing  an  infant  Cupid"  ]Being  on  this 
interesting  subject,  I  repeated  to  him  the  conclusion 
of  that  t^Quching  fable  of  Philomela  and  Prognc.   - 

Le  desert  esuil  faft  pour  des  talens  si  beaux  ? 
Veoez  faire  aux  cit^  eclaCer  leurs  merveilles : 

Aussi  bien,  en  volant  les  bois, 
Sans  cesse  il  vaus  souvient  que  T^ree  autrefois, 

Parnii  des  demeures  parcilles> 
'  Exerpa  sa'  fureur  sur  vos  divins  appa8,<*-» 
Et  c'est  b  souvenir  d'un  si  cruel  outrage. 
Qui  fait,  reprit  sa  soeur,  que  je  ne  voii3  suis  pas : 

£rt  voyant  les  hoiiimes,  helas  I 

11  m'en  souvient  bieti  dainntage^ 

Why  waste  such  sweetness  tm  the  desert  air  f  •  . 

Come,  charm  the  city  with  tliy  tuneful  note* 
Think  too,  in  solitude,  that  foriTi  so  fair 

felt  violation :  'flee  the  horrid  thought. 

Ah !  sister  dear,  sad  Philomel  replies,  ' 

Tis  this  that  makes  me  shun  the  haunts  of  mens 

Tereus  and  Courts  the  anj^uish^d  lieart  allies. 
And  hastes,  for  shelter,  to-  thc^woods  again. 

V  What  a  series  of  ideas  f  cried  he,  '*  how  tenderly 
-  *^  affetting  it  is !"  His  voice  was  stifled,,  and  the  tears 
rushed  tp  his  eyes.     I  perceived  that  he  was  far- 
ther moved  by  the.secret  correspondencies  between 
'  .  the 
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tiieialetitd  sldd  ihe  dei«iny  ttf  tbit  blhii,  and  his 
bwh  situation. 

It  ii  obvtdiis,  then,  in  the  t^o  atii^goHeitl  sub- 
jects df  iDkiiitf  and  ^AdaniSy  and  of  Xbve  ah^ 
Friendshi[^,  that  there  are  really  within  tis  two  dis- 
tinct powers,  the  hstrmonted  of  which  exalt  the 
»>al)  when  the  physical  image  throWs  us  Into  & 
moral  sentifnent,  as  in  the  first  exklnple^,  and  aBasfe 
it,  on  thfe  contrary^  when  a  mOral  ^ctitiment  reealiJ 
ti&  to  a  physical  sensatidn,  as  in  thtf  e:tamp1e  of 
Love  and  Friendship. 

/^rhe  Suppressed  circhmstantes  contribute  fkrther 
io  the  moral  expressions,-  because  they  are  con- 
formable to  tha  expansive  ttatiite  of  thesotrf.  Hiey 
booduct  it  over  a  vast  field  of  ideas^  It  is  to  these 
oppressions  that  the  &ble  of  the  Nightingale  is 
indebted  for  the  powerful  effect  which  it  producfes. 
Add  to  these  a  fnuUitttdi^  of  othet  oppositions^ 
which  i  have  not  teisure  to  analyze." 

The  fafTtheir  that  tlte  physical  tma;^e  h  removed 
froin  us  the  greatet  cKtension  is  given  tb  the  tnoral 
i^entime^t ;  and  the  niore  citchmscribed  that  the^ 
first  is,  the  m«e  energetic  the  sentiilient  is  render- 
ed. It  li  ^s  undoubtedly  Whitfh  Colnttfunicates 
m  much  force  to  Otit  affections,  whett  we;  regret 
the  death  of  a  friend.  Grief  in  th?s  case  conveys 
the*  soul  from  onte  Worid  to  the  6t!hei*,  and  ftom  an 
objieGt  full  of  dha^rftisf  to  a  tomb.  Uitict  it  is  that 
the  following  passagri  fi-oni /e7*c?wf^A' contains  a 
fitraiih  of  sublime  melarichoiy :  Vo^  in  ^hmd  audita 
iW/  plorxftus  8s  uluMtus'fhulfUs:  MaJtHelptoransf," 
Uo9  sifoSySf  weMt  €oni$ktrij  qt)tid 'tiofi  siMt.  "A 
"voice  was  heard  in  Bittiah,  lamentation  and  bit> 

Vox^IIL  I  *'ter 
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^*  Iter  weeping ;  Rachel  weeping:  fqri  her  cHld^ejif 
*'  refused  to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  notJ'f 
All  the  consolatiops  which  this  Wprld  can  adminis- 
ter are  dashed  to  pieces  in  th^s  world  of  materna 
anguish,  non  sunt: 

The  singlejet  d'eau  of  Saint-Cloud  plea^  me  more 
thanall  its  cascades.  However,  though  the  physical 
imageshould  not  escape  and  lose  itself  in  infinity »,  it 
may  convey  sorrow  thither,  when  i t  reflects  the  same 
sentiment.     I ,  find  in  Plutarch  a  noble  effiect  of 
this  progressive  consonance.      **BrutpSy''  says  he^ 
*^  giving  all  up  for  lost,  and  having  resolved  to 
"  withdraw  from  Italy,  passed  by>  land  through 
^^Lucania,  and  came  toElea,  which  is  situated  on 
*'  the  sea-side.   Portia  being  to  return  from  thence 
**  to  Rome,  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  grief  which 
•*  oppressed  her  in  the  prospect  of  their  approj^ch** 
"  ing  separation ;    but  with  all  her  resolution  and 
''^  magnanimity  she  betrayed,  the.  sorrow  that  was 
"preying  on  hei;Jieart,.  on  se^ng  a  picture,  which 
"  diere  accidently.  caught  her  ey«.     The  subject 
"of  the  piece  was  taken  from  the  liiadj  and  re- 
**  presented  the.  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromaoht^ 
"  when  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  ^eld,  and  at 
*'the  instant  when  Tie  was  delivering  the  infant- 
*^  Astyarmx  into  the  arms  ^ of  his  mother,  while  her 
**  eyes  remain  immoveably  fixed  on  Hector.    The 
^^resemblance  which  the  picture  bore  to  her  own 
'Mistress  made  her  burst  into  tears;    and  seve- 
**  ral  times  a  day  she  resorted  to  the  placie  where 
''it   hung  to  ^ze  at  it,  and  to  weep,  befi^re 
*4t,     This  being  observed  by  4^}1%U9^  ofue  of  th^ 
^  Jc^remii^,  chap  xx]|ii  vef .  1  :.  .  i  ' 
" V  '  ^^ftietfds 
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^^fmods  of  Brutus,  fae.repeftted.th^.padsage  from 
'iH^mer;  in  which: i^tniromacAe- expresses  herih^ 
"ward  emotion: 

I     . .  Yet  wbtle  mj  Hecio^  still  samres^'  I  see    •       .  <  r    , 
^y  ^therymother^kiudredjallin  theci,-.    .  , 
My  wedded  Lord •  • 

"  Brutus  replied,  with  a  smile,  Jbut  X  must  not 
**  miswer  Portia  in  the  words  of  Hector  to  Andro- 
^^mache:  :      ,  ,  . 

hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  hoane^ 

•     There  guide  the  spmdie,  and  direct  the  h)oin*  ■*  ) '  ' 

•*  For  though  the  natural  weakness  of  her  htriy 
*^ prevents  her  from'  acting  what  <  ikt'sH^gtn  of 
**  men  only  canferfarm^  yet  she  has  a  mind  as  mUdttt^ 
*'  arid  ds  active  for  the  good  of  her  Country;  as  tot 

''have:'      \    ■      -    ^  •     •  '•'•;'•"•'    '  ' 

This  picture  was  undoubtedly  pliced  uhder  the 
peristyle  of  some  temple  built  oh  the  shore  of  the 
Sea.  Bruius  was  oh  the  point  of  einbarking  with- 
out pomp,  and  without  a  retinue.  '  ttis  wife,  th^ 
daughter  of  Cato,  had  accompaiiied  him,  perhip^ 
on  foot.  The  moment  of  separation  approaches ; 
in  order  to  soothe  her  anguish  she  fixes  her  eyes  ou 
that  painting  consecrated  to  the  Gods.  She  be^ 
holds  in  it  the  last  long  farewel  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache ;  she  is  overwhelmed  ;  and  to  reanimate 
her  fortitude  turns  her  eyes  upon  her ,  husband. 
The  comparison  is  completed,  her  courage  forsakes 
her,  tears  gush  out,  conjjigal  affection  triumphs 
•ver  love  of  Country.    Two  virtues  in  opposition ! 

12  Add 
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i  alleged  hyceriiin  Writers  of  high  reputatiotn  that 
anguagts  are  cfaarafttcriaed  by  climates ;  fox  if  they 
'  were  subjected  to  influence  of  this  kind,  they  V<m)d 
never  Tary  iti  afiiy  country  in  which  the  clhnaite  is 
-invariable!.    The  language  of  the  Romans  Mnas  at 
ifirst  barbarous/ affcertv^rds  majerstie,  arid  is  become 
at  last  flcjftiaild  eflfeminate.    Thep  are  not  rough  to 
4he  Nf&rth/an9L'Soft  to  the  South,  as  7.  J.  Rosseau 
:  pristends,  wba  in.  treating  thife  jjoint  has  gi vett  far 
ytoo'great:  extension  to  physical  Laws.  /  The  Ian- 
^gu^ge-of  the  Rusfaias,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  is 
very  soft,  being  a  dialect  of  the  Greek;  and  the  jar- 
gon of  the  southern  provinces  of  fiance  is"  harsh 
and  coarse.  Thc'Lapiandeiis,  Who  iiibitbit  the  shores 
^o£:the  Fco2Sen  Ocean/ speak  a  language  which  ll 
>ve;y  grateful  to  the  tear ;  and  the  Hote&hots,  who 
inhabit  the  very  temperate  el^nate  of  the  •  Cape  of 
iGoodriiope;   cluck  like  >  India  cocks. '     The  laur 
:^;age:pf  the  Imtian»:cf  Perur  is  loaded  with  stroqg 
asfntaHons,  axui  comjoniuits  jof .  diffioult  pronfmem- 
tipn.  ixA:ny  tme,*  without,  going  .out  of:  his  closet, 
ttoayridistiij^uilsh  the  diiieieht  characters  of:  the  Itn- 
-goage  of  eadii  Nation;^  bynthe;  names  presedted.  on 
the  geograplneal  charts :  ^f ;  ihei  country,  and  maiy 
satisfy  h1biise£^;that  their  harshuess,  i>r  jsofttiess,  ba^ 
jio  rel&tibti  w'batON^r.  to  th0se  tof  Labitttde.^  : 
.  (  Other  Qbserv^r$:hay£.4ssep|:6d  that  the.  languages 
ipf  Nations  hafit  been  defceiluiqed  and  fixed  by  their 
great  Writers* .  ButtbegreatWritersoftheageof 
j^ugurtus  did  npt'  secure  the  Latin  language  from 
CjtH'riiptiou,  !pj:e.YioU3ly  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Ath 
TtUm'.  Thoie.of  thfc siigfc.of  Z<Mfo>X;IV.  already  be- 
gi»itg^be:rti\tigtt*Ud.aattp»g4»iwe^6s.   If  posterity 
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&yseB  the  character  of  a  language  f  6  the  age  which 
Was  productive  of  gfeat  Writers^  it  is  not  because, 
us  they  allege^  it  is  then^at  its  greit^t  purity ;  for 
you  find  in  them  as  ittariy  of  thbae  inversions  of 
phraseotogyy  of  thos^  decompositions  of  words, 
and  oC  th^c  embarrassed  syntaxes,  i<rhieh  render 
^1  the  metaphysical  study  of  Gi^ammar  ttresrome 
^1^  ^barbarous ;  but  it  is  beca;ute  the  Writiiigs  of 
thfoee  great  men  sparkle  ^mth  maxittis  of  virtue, 
and  present  us  with  a  thousand  perspectives  of  the 
IDikiTY.-   I  have  no  VIdulit  that  the  silblifiie  sentl- 
fliMts  which  inspire  them  iHtimintaCe  the'fn  still  in* 
the  order  an4  disposition  bf  thei^'Wotks;  seeing 
tjicy  are  the  sources  of  J  all  harmony.    'Frotti  this, 
if^I'aminot  mistaken;  tesults  the  unalterable  charm 
which 'Fenders  the  p^r«bsal  of  them  so  delicious,  at 
all ^times,  'an3  to  the itn^n  of  all  Nations.    Hence  it 
is  that  Fhitarch  has  ^dtpsed  most  of  the  Writers 
of  Gceece,' though  he  wis  of  the  age  neither  of 
I^rkks,  nor  of  Akxandcr;  and  that  tlie  translation 
of  his  Work^  \rAx>  old  Frencfarby  the  good  Any^ff^ 
will  be  more  generally  read  by  posterity  than  moat 
of  the  original  Work*  produced  even  in  the  age  ttf  ^ 
Lmi$  XIV.    It  iB  tlie  moral  goodness  of  a  period 
which  characteriteft  a  latiguage,  and  which' trans- 
mits it  unaltered  to  the  generation  following.  This 
is  the  reason  that  the  languages,  the  customs,  and 
even  the  form  of  dresses  are  in  Asia  transmitted 
inviolably  from  generation  to  genefation,4)ecause  ^ 
fathers,  all  over  thit  Continent,  make  themselves 
beloved  by  their  children;  /  Bat  these  reasons  do 
mt  explain  the  divmity  of  language  which  sub- 

I4     •  siata 


di^r  appefji  to  !rnf^  altcgplher  aiupemsitural  that  men 
^ho  e^jIqiJ^  th».Bam€  ^Ifp^anta,  and  are  sulyected  to 
|he  $mfii  wajita^  alipu)^  nfc^t  employ  the  same  worda 
iu.  ^acftrensiog  ikhdRi<  Xheire  i^  but  one  Sufi'  tQ  iUtti 
sa^n^t^  .^  M^hole  iS^rth^  and  he  hwrs^  a  ^i^^tmi 
flftroe  in  ev^jf  different  laii4- 
^  ibflg  Ipa^e  t^  jHiggQSt  ai  fHrthflr  cflfeqt  crfl*  L»W 
tq  wjiieh,  lUtte  at<|e«^iaiL  haiSk  been  paid;  ^t  is  ttkb, 
thftt  ith^re  neyrcr  af ia^a  ^y  one  man  ein^n^  4(a* 
tjfipguislic)^,  iOf  viHteYet  |im«^  h*t  thpf e  ai>pear^a$  tha 
^me  timtH^imMhn  qiw^  Country,  or  ia^icm^ 
Bei|ghhouHi^/NaJiK>|%  jwantagMi^t  poa^emiUig tarr 
IfOltts^  ^diMrep.iitibiiofiJin  iBoit|pl0e.<^po8it]o«i  ;.sud| 
vfpTjl^JJiemci^jfim  si^ndfferdciftu^i  Mcj^^b^der  and  Jli^ 

jP&w«*'tod  M0^ion,  ToUBm  mdJ^J.  Rw^mui^ 
1.  haxi;  colkbtQii  on  the.  ^ul^ject  of  the.  tw^^1^xtraor<? 
dioaiyflrrien lastmenitieaoied,  whd  ^pf^^^onimpporah 
TMi  aikdiwha.died  theaasneytar^  k  gneat  numher  aif 
stttotal^S)  whic&  ddinomUttbV^hatfthjtfoiigh,  that* 
whole  ooutse  of  Ufe  th^y  pfeseAted  a  striking  coii^. 
tua^t  m  fe$i^f(7t  vf  tale^is^  of:  a^mf^tfr^  aiid  of  fbr? 
tmii :  but:  I  bc^ye  i)eli)ni^i|iQhed''thi«i  para)k|>  in  pc- 
d<^!  tPid^Vot^  iHy  attention  tO;  a  |^ur9iiit  wbi^h.  1^ 
da^itii^d  niui;h:  laipre  uaefu)^^    lA*- 

moii^bft^nong'pf  iUinsihfious  thtfaetera  will  mt 
at^pear  extiaoc^ary^  if  we  ednsider  that  it  ia  a  « 
coeseqiienaevifixmii  thiEtgeaeiaii.kw  of  coAtrarie« 
wfaieh  governs  tiae  worU,  aqd  'from  which  all  the 
haifmonies  of  Naturaitesult:  it  must  therefbte  par-*  _ 
ticularly  maaifisst.  itself  in  the  Human  Race,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  whole  j  and  it  actually  doesi  dis- 
2  cover 


MVer  iteelf  in  the  wondetftid  equilibrium,  epnfor<^ 
jxkMy  to  whieb  the  %m^  seikes  are  bom  in  eq^ 
nambcrst.  It  does  not  fix  on  mdividust)s  in  ptirticu- 
)ar,  tQftntpeG  families  coneisting  wholly  of  daugh^ 
ter8;^^^iid  others  all  iomt  but  it  embraces  the  agw 
gregateof  a  wholectty/ afrd  <^  a  ]^atio%  the  tuale 
aad  feoiale  qhildrep  of  which  are  aiw^s  proceed 
i^eiy  jusariy  e^ml  ih  manb^r*  Whatever  iinequali  ty 
of  scK  there  may  e^iiitin  the  variety  of  births  in 
fmniiies^  the  ei^uaiity  is  constantly  restOTed  in  tbft 
agt;f  egate  of  a  people.  ' 

.fiiit  there  is^anoiher  equilibrium)  no  less  wtmdei^ 
M-  which  hots  not  I  believe  be(x»ne  an  object  of  at^ 
tefiftiba  Mtkme  are  a;  gv eat  ^ny  tnen  who  ptmh 
m  war>  in  searvoy  ages,  and  b^  painful  and  danger*- 
ow  esnployipents^  it  would:  tbenoe  follow^  that^  at 
the  long  runj  tike  nismber'tif  women  worntd  daily  gs» 
on  ioan  indreasin^  projAMftioh.  On  the  soppoeition 
that .  tbiaE>e  perishei '  anahally  one«'tenth  fnrt  moto 
of  »{» thaa^of  women,  die  bahmciag  of  the  sexear 
sllust  beeome  sbtore  and  xa'oTe  nnequah  Social  rain 
must  increase  f  rbm  th^  very  regularity  of  the  na* 
tural  onler.  This  bdwever  does  not  take  piace ;  the 
two  sexes  ai^  alvatrsvery.nearlyt^qually  numerous: 
their  obpnpations  are  different,  but  their  destiny  is 
the  sami3J-Tbe  womei^  who  frequently  impel  men 
to  engage  in  hazardous enterprizes  to  support  their 
luxury^  prrwiff)  fomenlt  animocities^  and  even  kindle 
.  wars  among  them  to  gratify  their  vanity,  are  carried 
off  m  the  security  of  pleasure  and  indulgence,  by 
maladies  to  which  men  are  not  sdbject ;  but  which . 
frequetiftly  result  from  tiic  morale  physical,  and  poli- 
tical pains  vr\Ac\i  the  men  nfidergo  in  consequence 

•         '     '^      ■      of 
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of  them* ,  Thus  the  eqaiiibiimn  of  birth  bgtwieea  the 
sexes  is  re*»established  by.  the  equittbrium  of  death. 

Nature  has  multiplied  tjioae  harmonic  i&cmtmsks 
in  all  her  Woi*k0,  relatively  to  Man;  forthefruits 
3^hich  minisiter  to  our  nece9i5i tieB  froqiieotly  possess 
»n  theiriselive$  opposite  qualiliJBs,  which  aeryeas  a 
ftuituatqompenaatioiu^^;-.;;;      .:       .       • 

These  effects,  as  has  been  elsewhere  demonstrated, 
are  not  the >  mechanioal  results  of  climate,,  to  the 
qualities  of  which  the}iare  frequently  in  opposition^ 
All  the  Works  of  Nature  have  the  wants  of  Man 
ibr  their  end ;  aa  all  the  sentiinents  of  Man  have 
Deity  for  their  principle.  >  The! final  intentions  :of 
l!^at^re  have  given  |f  Man  the  knowledge  of  all  her 
Works,  as  it  h  the  instincfrof  Deity  which  has  ren- 
dered Man  superior  to  the^Laws  of  Nature*  Iti&this 
instinct)  Iwhich,  differently  modified'  by  thepassL>- 
ons,  engages  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  to  bathe  in 
the  icess  of  the  .Neva,  during  thelsevereatcoldof 
Winter,  as  well  as  the  Nations  of  Bengal  in  tiffin  wa- 
ters of  the  Ganges ;  which,^  under  the  same  Lati**. 
tndes,  has  rendered  women  slaves  in  the  FhiJajppine: 
Islands,  and  despots  in  the  Island  of  Formosa  r 
which  makes  men  effeminate  in  the  Malucca3,.and  * 
intrepid  in  Macassar  :  and  which  forms^  ^iniha  in- 
habitants of  one  and  the  same  city,  tyrants,  ci  tin  i 
zens,  and  slaves.  ^    •.'  *• 

•  The  sentiment  of  Deity  is  the  first  mover  of  the' 
humanheart.  Examine  a  man  in  those  unforeseen 
moments,  when  tht  lecret  plans  of  attack  and  ^ de- 
fence with  which  social  man  oontinually  encloses  bioi^ 
self  are  suppressed  n6t  on  the  sight  of  a  vajitruin, 
which  totally  subverts  theraj,  but  simply  on^eeingan 

extra* 
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extraordinary  plant  t>r  animal :  "Ah,  my  God/'  ex- 
ckims  he,  **  hotr  wonderfiil  this  is !  and  he  invites 
the  first  person  who  happens  to  pass  by  to  partake 
of  his  astonishment.  His  fir^t  amotion  is  a  transport 
of  delight  which  raises  hita  to  God;  and  the  se* 
cond  a  benevolent  disposition  to  commumcate  his 
discovery  to  men ;  but  the  social  ^reason  quickly 
recals  him  to  personal  interest.  As  soon  as  he 
«ees  a  certain  number  of  spectators  assembled 
round  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  **It  was  I,* 
says  he,  ^MvHo  observed  it  fir^t:'*  Then,  if  he 
happens  t6  be  a  schoUr,  he  fails  not  to  apply  his 
system  to  it.  By;  and  by  he  begins  to  ialculatb 
how  much  this  discovery  will  btiftg  him  in;  he 
throws in  soine  additional  circumstances,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous,  and 
he  employs  the  whole  credit  of  his  junto  to  put  it 
ofi^  and  to  persecute  every  one  who  presumes  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Thus  ev^ry  -  natural 
sentiment  elevates  us  to  God,  till  the  weight 
of  our  passions,  and  of  human  instituti6n6,  brings 
us  bikck  again  to  self.  J.J.  'Rousseau  was^  accord* 
ingly  in  the  rigfit,  when  he  said  that  Man  was 
good,  but  that  men  were  wicked. 
.  It  was  the  instinct  of  Deity  which  first  assem- 
bled men  together,  and  which  became  tbb  basis  of 
the  Religion  and  of  the  La.ws,  •whereby  their  union 
was  to  be  cemented.  On  this  it  was  tliat  virtue 
found  a  support,  in^  proposing  to  herself  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Divinity,  not  only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  the  ancient  Greeks. 
for  this  effect  denominated  the  petty  virtues;  but 

in 
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in  the  resul^of  the  divine  powei:  ^udji^t^^ligemp^, 
vhicb  is  benefioence.  It  con^i&ted  in  effects  m^^e 
u{>on  ourselves^  for  the  good  of  Mankind,  in  thp 
vieiir  of  pl64S(ing  Gop  only.  It  gave  toroantjie 
iientimenjt  of  his  own  excellence,  by  inspiring 
bim  with  the  cciatempt  of  tentestrial  and  tran^^eojt 
enjoymentDB,  and  with  a  desire  after  things  celestial 
and  immortal.  It  wa^  this  sublimet  attraction 
which  exalted  courage  to  the  raqk  of  a  virtui^ 
und  which  made  Man  advance  in;trq>idly  toa^/e^t 
death  amidst  so  many  anxieties  to  preserve  life. 
Gallant  if  ^^of^  what  had  you  to  hope  for  on  the 
JBs^rth,  wh^n  you  pouted  out  your  blood  in  the 
Bight  without  a  witiiess  for  the  salvation  of  the 
French  army  ?  And  you,  geber<yus  Emtacc4e  St, 
Pierre,  wlnit  recompense  did  you  expect  from 
yourCqiintry,  whei!i  you  appeared  hefore  her  ty-» 
rants  with  the  halter  about  your  neck^  ready  to 
meet  an  tnfamous  death  in  saviag  your  fellow  ci^ 
iitetks}  Of  what  av»il  to  your  insensible  ashes 
were  the  stal^esand  tbeeulogiums  which  posterity 
was  pee  day  to  c6tjscc*ate  to  your  memory? 
Could  yoo.  to  much  as  hope  for  tbisreiward  in 
return  for  sacrifices eitfeer  unknown,  of  Icmded  with 
opprobrtousnigss  ?  Could  you  be  flattered  in  ages  to 
comf  with  the  empty  homage  of  a  ^orld  separated 
froin  you  by  cterMl  barrters?  And  you,  more  gio^ 
rious  still,  in-the  sight  of  God,  obscure  citilseiis, 
who  sinH  inglarioMSly  into  the  grave;  you^  whose 
virtues  draw  down  i^pon  your  heads  shame,  ca* 
lumny,  persecution,  poverty,  cQptcmpt,  fv^n  on 

tho 
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the  part  of  tbo^e  who  dUpepsd  the  honours 
of  a  present  state^  couW.you  have  forced  your 
way  trough  paths  so  4re^  ;  and  eo  rude, 
h^d  kot  a, light  from  lieaven  iUummated  yoitf 
^?*  .  /..     •        .^        .       •        ' 

Tim 

*  It  is  Impossible  for  virtue  to  subsist  independently  of  Religion.  I  do 
not  mean  the  theatrical  virtues  which  attract  public  admirationiaad  this, 
ayifym  time,  hj  obomhs  so  cMitenpttUe  thai  Aey  may  b«  rather  coasideted 
as  eo  ijaaay' vicesk  Tiie  vary  Ptagans  ba^  tamed  them  into  ridlealb^ 
SeewbMiliifXMiiufvAt'aftbasisaMioatiiesabjeol.  By  virtue  I  ander- 
ataad  tie  good  whxoh  we  do»  to  mei^  wichoafc  eapecfatton  of  leward  om 
their  j^aHy  and  ^iM^eittty  at  the  exp^nce  of  ibrtiioe»  nay  even  of  repo- 
aatian.  Aniilyze  ^t 'those  fvhose  Crtuts  have  appeared  to  you  the  moit 
etnkifig;  there  is  no  one  of  them  bat  ^%at  pobts  out  Deity,  nearer  or  more 
femote*  i  sfaailfjaote  oaenoCgefteiraHy  known,  and  singularly  interestn^ 
IfOQi  its  very^ohBonrity. 

ii(  die  last  war  in  OemMiny,  a  Cuptain  of  cavalry  was  ordered  out  on  • 
foraging  partyi  Kb  put  hia»e!f  at  Ate  head  of  his  troep^  and  marched 
to  thaquart^raMi^Md  him.  Hi  was  a  soKtury  valfey,  in  which  hanffj 
«B^  thiiig!  bot  woods  oevHd'  be  «eeD.  In  dte  midst  of  it  stood  a  little  cot- 
tage; <oapQSo^og  it  he  went  up,  and  knodted  at  the  door;  out  comet 
an  ancient  Hemouten,  with  aboard  silvered  by  age.  **  Tstxher^  says  tihe 
oiRbeiv  '^ew  me  afield  where  I  canift  my»  troopers  a^ft>ra|^ig.***  •• 
^*  Presently,'*  replied  theHcraoateik'l^egood  old  man  wa&ed  before,  and 
comUictedtem  out  of  the  valley.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hotfr*s  march  tiiey 
fbund.n  fiM  Md  ol  liRi% :  ^  TWve  ia  the  very  thing  we  want,*  says*  the 
CaptW'  * '  'Have  patience  for  afew  miattt»s,?^replies  Ris  guicte,  ^you  shall 
^  be  satisfied.'''  They  went  •%  and  ait  the  (Bstance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  In^fue  imtheF  tliey  wvive  at  another  field  of  barley.  The  troop 
immediately  dismounted,  cut  down  the  grain,  trussed  it  up  and  remounted. 
The  qffioftMponthis.'lajPfttaliifcQndiMiftor,.  ^Fatfier,  you  have -given 
^  yourself  and  us  unnecessary  trouble;  tlie  first  field  was  much  better 
than  tW^*-  •  •  •"  Very  ttut,  Sirv''  ftpliod  tte  good  old  man,  •'but  it  was 
**  act  mine.*' 

Tills  stroke  goe^  directJ^  to^  tbo  bearti  I  Mftat  atheist  to  prodtice  me 
any  thing  once  to  be  compared  with  it.     It  may  be  proper  to  observe 
chat  t()e  HemQutenf^:are  a  ipe€ft0»  of  Quakers,  soattefed  over  some  can- 
tons 
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This  respect  for  virtue  is  the  source  of  that 
which  we  pay  to  ancient  Nohility,  and  which 
has-  introduced^  in  process  of  time,  unjust  and 
odious  differences  among  men,  whereas  origin- 
ally, it  was  designed  to  establish  among  them 
rei^ectable    distinctions   alone.     The   Asiatics, 

more 


tons  of  Germany.  Certain  Tbeolog^s  have  mamtained  that  bereticfr 
-misre  inc^pMt  of  virtue^  and  that  their  good  actions  were  utterly  destw 
tute  of  merit.  As  I  ank  no.  Theologian  I  ihall  not  engage  in  tfaia  meta- 
physical, discussion,  though  I  might  oppose  to  their  opinion  the  sen- 
timents of  St.  Jerome^  and  even  those  of  St.  Ftttr^  with  respect  to  Pa- 
fffoiSy  when  he  says  to  Comdiu$  the  centurion:  ''  Of  a  truth,!  pereeiv« 
*  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in  every  Natiooi  he  that 
^  fear^th  Himy  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.'**  But 
t  should  be  glad  to  knew  what  those  Theologians, think  of  the  chanty  of 
the  goodSamaritan,  wha  was  a  schismatic.  Surely  they  will  not  venture 
Co  start  objections  against  a  decision  pronounced  by  Jssu9  Ckaut  him-  ' 
self.  As  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  his  divine  responses  form  aa  ad* 
snirable  contrast  with  the  dishonesty  and  Sttbtilty  bf  nSodem  doctors^ 
I  shall  transcribe  the  whole  passage  from  the  Gospel,,  word  for 
word.  ■  .  i    ■ 

^  And  behold^  a  certauv  lawyer  stood  op  and  tempted  hiii,  saying,  ^ 
^  Master^  what  sliall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.^ 

^  He  said  unto,  h]m»  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest  thou  ? 

^  And  he^  answering^  said.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Goi^  with  all 
^  thy  he^ty  and  with  all  thy  soul^  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
^  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

^  And  he  said  unto  him»  Thou  hasCaaswered  right  :tbis  do^  and  £hou 
"  shalt  live.  . 

*'  Butlw,  .willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Asirs,  And  who  is  my 
"neighbour?    .   . 

**  And  Jf.sus  answering,  said,  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerasa- 
*•  lem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  rni- 
f5  men^;  and  wounded ^i^  and  departed,  leaving  Aim  half  dead. 

^  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap,  x ,  ver,  34, 35, 


more  equitable,  attached  nobility  only  to»  places 
rendered  illu&trtous  by  virtoc;    An  aged  tre^  a 
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«*  And  by  dhartce  thefe  Catii^  rfdwrt  &  <*Brtaln  ptiek  that  way;  ttnd  whcit 
'^fa^saw.Mmybepass^Vuii  the:<ith^rsia€(.  .       :•' •{ 

«  An4  Jikewiac  a  Ltviu,  whan  he  was  at  the  plao^came  aad  l^ed 
^  <m  Aim,  and  passsd  bj  on  the  other  side. 

**^Bata  ceftairi  Samaritan,  as  h6  journeyed,  came' whefe  ht  was;  and 
^  When  he  saw  kkft,  lie  had  cotHfiassion  #i>  Aim. 

'*  And  wept  tf^  biro,  and  bound  up  hifi  wounc|jB>  pourbg.  ia  oil  ani 
^  wine,  and  set  him  on  bis  own  beast,  and  brought  him  t(*,an  irnij  and 
^  took  care  of"  him. 

^  And  on  the  Morrow,  when  be  departed,' he  took  out  two  peinftt 
**  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  kim,  Tak^  cSr^of  him  ;  wnI 
^  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  ,1  oome  again^  I  will  repay-, 
"thee.  '  . 

^  Which  now  of  th^  liiree,  thmkest  thoa,  was  neigbbour  anto  hha. 
^  thai  fell  among th^thieRres?         •     ;    "  /.'.:. 

^<  And  be  said.  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Tkei^^Hifd  Js^u&oato 
**  him,  Go,  and  do  thoo  likewise.'^* 

I  shall  be  carefully  on  ray  guard  against  adding  any  reflections  of  tjny 
own  OB  this  subject,  except  this  sample'  observation,  that  the  action  of  the. 
Samaritan  is  lar  superior  to  that  of  the  Hernouten ;  for  though  the  se-  - 
cbnd  makes  a  great  sacri6ce„  he  is  in  some  sort  determined  to- it  by  force; 
alield  must  of  necessity  have  been  subjected. to  forage.    But  the  Sama- 
ritah  entirely  obeys  the  impulse  of  humanity.     His  action  is  free,  and  his 
diarity  spontaneous.  This  stricture,  like  a)l  those  of  the  Gospel,  contains 
in  a  few  words  a  multitude  of  clear  and  forcible  instructions,  respecting 
the  duties  inculcated  in  the  second  table  of  the  Law.    It  would  be  inapoa 
sible  to  replace  them  by  others,  were  imagination  itself  permitted  to  die* 
tate  them.    Weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  the  restless  aad  persevering 
charity  of  the  Samaritan.      He  dresses  the  wounds  of  an  unfortunate, 
wretch,  and  places  him  on  his  own  horse;  he  exposes  his  own  life  to  dan- 
ger, by  sto|>ping^  and  walking  on  foot,  in  a  place  frequented  by  thieves^ 
He  afteri^^ds  makes  provision,  in  the  inn,  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
the  present  necessities  of  the  unhappy  man,  and  continues  his  journey 
witbout  expecting  any  recompense  whatever  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
^lerson  whom  he  had  succoured.      •  ;..     -t 

♦  Luke,  chap.  x.  ver;  25—37. 


If  ell»  a  rock,  objects  6f  8t4i>ility,  appeared  id  ^kmd 
as  alone  adapted  to  pe jpetuabe  the  mrai<ury  of  what 
was  worthy  6f  being  remembered.  There  is  not 
all  over  Asia  an  a^re  of  lan4  but  what  is  dignified 
by  a  montiment.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  whd 
issued  out  of  it  as  did  dll  the  other  Nations  of  tfecf 
World,  and  who  did  not  remove  far  from  it,  imi- 
tated in  piirt  the  customs  6f  oiif  first  Fathers.  But 
the  other  Nations  which  sciattef ed  themselves  over 
the  rest  of  Euroffe,  where  they  were  long  iijt  an  erra- 
tic st»tcr>  and  vtho  withdrew  fipm  tliose  ancient 
moiiumenta  of  virtue,  chose  rather  to  look  for  them 
in  the  posterity  of  their  great  men,  aiid  to  see  the 
living  inuigesof  tb^m  in  their  children^  This 
is  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Asiatics 
have  no  Noblesse,,  and  the  European^  no  mouu*^ 
ments. 

Theinstinct  of  Deity  cotastitutes  tbecharnt  of  th^ 
performances  which  we  peruse  with  most  delight/ 
The  VTrilers  to  whom  we  always  return  with  plea- 
sure;, are  not  the  most  sprightly,  that  is,  those  who 
abound  the  most  in  the  social  reason  whicih  endures 
but  for  a  moment,  but  those  who  render  the  action 
of  Providence  continually  present  to  us*  Hence  it  is 
that  JErim0r,  Virgil^  Xencphon^  Plutarch,  FenebnyZVii 
most  of  the  Ancient  Writers,  are  immortal,  and  pleasei 
the  men  of  all  Nations^  For  theaame  reasc^n  it  is^ 
that  books  of  travels,  though  for  the  most  part  writ* 
ten  very  artlessly,  and  though  decried  by  multitudes 
ofvario^^  orders  in  Society,  who  discern  in  them  an: 
indirect  censure  of  their  own  conduct,  are  neverthe- 
less the  most  interesting  part  of  modern  reading ; 

nob 
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not  only  because  they  disclose  to  uj3  some  new 
benefits  of  nature,  in  the  fruits  and  the  animals  of* 
foreign  countries,  but  because  of  the  dangers  by 
land  and  by  water  which  their  authors  have , es- 
caped, frequently  beyond  all  reasonable  expecta-. 
.tion.\  JFinally,  it  is  because  the  greatest  part  ot 
oiir,  very  learned  productions  studiously  steer* 
clear  of  this  natural  sentiment,  that  the  perusal  of* 
them  is  so  very  dry  and  disgusting,  and  that  pos- 
terity will  prefer  Herodotus  to  David  Hume,  arid 
the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  all  out  treatises 
on  Physics ;  because  we  love  still  more  to  hear  the 
fictions  of  Deity  blended  with  the  History  of  men, 
than  to  reason  of  men  in  the  History  of  Deity. 

This  subUme  sentiment  inspires  Man  with  a  taste 
for  the  marvellous,  who,  from  his  natural  weak- 
ness, must  have  ever  been  crawling  on  the  ground 
of  which  he  is  formed.  It  balances  in  him  the 
sentiment  of  his  misery,  which  attaches  him  to  the 
pleasures  of  habit ;  and  it  exalts  his  soul,  by  lu-^ 
fusing  into  him  continually  the  desire  of  novelty/ 
It  is  the  harmopy  of  human  life,  and  the  source  of 
every  thing  delicious  and  enchanting  th^t  wc  meet 
with  in  the  progress  of  it  With  this  it  is  that 
the  illusions  of  love  ever  veil  themselves,  always 
representing  the  beloved  object  as  something  di* 
vine.  '  It  is  this  which  opens  to  ambition  perspec- 
tives without  end.  .  A  peasant  appears  desirdus  of 
nothing  in  the  World  but  to  become  the  chui-ch- 
warden  of  his  village.  Be  not  deceived  in  the 
man!  open  to  him  a  career  without  any  iivipedi- 
mlent  in  his  way  ;  he  i»  groom,  he  becomes  high- 
wayman, captain  of  the  gang,  a  commander  in 
'TpL.nL  K  chief 
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cliief  of  armies,  a  king,  and  never  rests  tiil  lie  is 
worshipped  as  a  God.  He  shall  be  a  Tamerlane 
of  a  Mahomet 

An  old  ricli  tradesman,  nailed  to  hfs  ^asy-ciiair 
by  the  gout,  tells  us  that  he  has  no  higlier  ahi- 
Bition  thaii  to  die  in  peace,  feut  he  sees  himself 
eternally  renovating  in  his  posterity.  He  enjoys 
a  secret  delight  in  beholding  them  mount,  by  the 
dint  of  his  money,  along  all  the  ascending  steps  of 
dignity  and  honour.  He  himself  reflects  not  that 
the  moment  approaches  when  he  siiall  have  nothing 
in  common  Math  that  posterity,  and  that  while  he 
IS  congratulating  himself  on  being  the  source  of 
their  future  glory,  they  are  already  employing  the 
upstart  glory  which  they  have  acquired,  in  draw* 
ing  a  veil  over  the  meanness  of  their  original.  The 
atheist  himself,  with  his  negative  wisdom,  is  car- 
ried along  by  the  same  impulse,  ^o  no  purpose 
3oes  he  demonstrate  to  himself  tbe  nothingness, 
?nd  the  fluctuation  of  all  ihiiigs  :  his  reason  is  at 
variance  with  his  heart  He  flatters  himself  iur 
wardly  with  the  hope  that  his  book,  or  his  monu- 
ment, will  one  day  attract  the  homage  of  posterity; 
or  perhaps  that  the  book,  or  the  tomb,  ot  his  ad- 
versary will  cease  to  be  hoiioured.  He  mistake$ 
the  Deity,  nierely  because  he  puts  himself  in  his 
place. 

With  the  sentiment  of  Deity,  every  thing  is 
great,  noble,  beautiful,  invincible,  in  the  most  con- 
tracted sphere  of  human  life  ;  without  it,  all  is 
feeble,  displeasing,  and  bitter,  in  the  very  lap  of 
greatness.  This  it  was  which  conferred  empire  on 
Rome  and  Sparta,  by  Shewing  to  their  poor  and 
^  virtuous 


virtrioa^  iniiabitanti^  the  GocJi  as  theil*  protectors 
and  feHow-citizetis,  It  was  the  destruction  of  thi^ 
sentiment  which  gave  tlfem  up,  trhih  ri<Sh  gmJ 
vicious^  to  slavery ;  whtn  they  no  longer ^Sbiv  in 
the  Universe  any  othdrGtyds  Except  golflartdplean 
Sttre.  T6  no  purpose  dots  a  fiian  fiiak^  a  liuHf  atk 
aroiittd  himself  of  the  gifts  of  fortune }  thfe  too-* 
rhent  this  sentiment  is  eieduded  ffoSi  his'  HtUrt/ 
languor  takes  possession  of  it.  If  itrf  absencffe  is 
ptoldnged,  he  «inks  into  sadness,  aft6r<vardi  JnW 
^of6tmd  arfd  Settled  mfelaticholy,  afiid  finally  into 
despair.  If  this  state  of  anxiety  becomes  pe^mrt- 
nent,  he  lay*  violent  haTids  on  himself.  Maft  H 
iht  only,  sensible  being  which  destroys  itself  itt  st 
st^te  of  liberty,  Human  life,  with  all  its  potfJp/ 
and'  all  its  delrghts,  ceases  to  hini  to  halve'  the  aff^ 
peat-antre  of  life,  when  it  ceases  id  appear  to  him 
immortal  and  divine.*       • 

Whatever 

»  Pluturch  femal^ks,  that  Alexander  did  not  abandon  himself  to 
those  excesses  which  sullied  the  coWcltisiOn  of  his  gterious  career,  tiil  lie 
belleired  himself  to  be  fo^iVeh  of  th0  Gods.  Ndt  ofufy  dQiss  this  aenti^ 
tneut  biecome  a  source  of  misery,  when  it  separates  itself  from  our  plea- 
sures ;  but  when,  from  the  effect  of  our  passions,  or^  of  our  institutions^ 
which  pei-vert  the  Laws  of  Nature,  it  presses  opon  olir  liiiseries  them- 
afelves.  Thus,  for  example,  when  after  having  gi?eft  ntecharncat  Laws  in 
the  operations  of  the  soul,  we  come  to  make  the  sentiment  of  infinity  to 
bear  upon  our  physical  and  transient  evils;  in  this  case,  by  a  just  re- 
action, our  misery  becomes  insupportable.  1  have  pVe^etitedf  only  a 
faftit  sketch  of  the  two  principles  in  Mdn  ;  hut  to  whatever  sensation  of 
pain  or  of  pleasure,  they  niay  be  ajipliedj  the  difference  of  thek  nature, 
and  theif  perpetual  re-action  will  be  felt* 

^  On  the  subject  of  Alexander  forsaken  of  the  Gods",  it  is  matter  of  sitr- 
prise  to  me  that  the  expression  of  this  situation  should  not  have  Inspired 
the  genius  of  some  Grecian  Artist.  Here  is  what  I  find  on  this  subject 
in  Addison  ;  *'  There  is  in  the'  same  gallery,  (at  Florence)  a  fihe  bust 
**  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  face  turned  toward  Heaven,  and  im- 
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Whatever  be  the  disorders  of  Society,  this  celes^ 
tial  instinct  is  ever  amusing  itself  with  the  children 
of  men.  It  inspires  the  man  of  genius,  by  dis- 
closing itself , to  him  under  eternal  attributes.  It 
presents  to  the  Geometrician,  the  ineffable  pro- 
gressions of  infinity;  to  the  Musician  rapturous 
bar^ionies  ;  to  the  Historian,  the  immortal  shades 
of  virtuous  men.  It  raises  a  Parnassus  fbr  the 
Poet,  and  an  Olympus  for  the  Hero.  It  sheds  a  lus- 
tre on  the  unfortunate  days  of  the  labouring  poor. 
Amidst  the  luxury  of  Paris,  it  extracts  a  sigh  from 
the  breast  of  the  humble  native  of  Savoy  af^er  the 
sacred  covering  of  the  snows  upon  his  mountains. 
It  expatiates  along  the  vast  ocean,  and  recals,  from 
the  gentle  climates  of  India,  the  European  mariner, 
to  the  stormy  shores  of  the  West.  It  bestows  a 
country  on  the  wretched,  and  fills  with  regret  those 
who  have  lost  nothing.  It  covers  our  cradles  with 
the  charms  of  innocence,  and  the  tombs  of  our 
forefathers  with  the  hopes  of  immortality.  It 
reposes  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  cities,  on  the 
palaces  of  mighty  kings,  and  on  the  august  tem- 
ples of  Religion.  It  frequently  fixes  its  residence 
in  the  desert,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Universe  to  a  rock.     Thus  it  is  that  you  are  cloth- 

"  pressed  with  a  certain  dignified  air  ofcha<;rin  and  dissatisfaction.  I 
"  have  seen  two  or  three  ancient  busts  of  Alexander ,  with  the  same  air, 
*'  and  in  the  same  attitude ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Sculp- 
"  tor  pursued  the  idea,  of  the  Conqueror  sighing  after  new  worlds,  or 
*'  some  similar  circumstance  of  his  History/  AddisorCs  Voyage  to 
Italy.  I  imagine  Uwit  the  circunibtance  of  Alexander^a  History,  to  which 
-  those  busts  ought  to  be  referred,  is  that  which  represents  him  complainr 
lug  of  being  abandoned  of  the  Gods,  I  have  no  donbt  that  it  would 
have  fixed  the  exquisite  judgment  of  Addison j  had  he.  recollected  th* 
obscrvatiou  made  by  Plutarch. 

.  ed 
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td  with   majesty,   venerable  ruins  of  Greece  and 
Rome  I    and   you   too,    mysterious    pyramids   of 
Egypt !  This  is  the  object  which  we  are  invariably 
pursuing  ajnidst  all  our  restless  occupa^ons  ;  but 
the  moment  it  discovers  itself  to  us  in  some  unex- 
pected  act  of  virtue,  or  in  some  one  of  those  events 
which  may  be  denominated  strokes  of  Heaven,  or 
in  some  of  those   indescribably  sublime  emotions, 
which   are   called  sentimental  touches  by.  way  of 
excellence,  its  first  effect  is  to  kindle  in  the  breast 
a  very  ardent  movement  of  joy,  arid  the  second  is 
to  melt  us  into  tears.     The  soul^  struck  with  thL^ 
divine  light,  exults  at  once  in  enjoying  a  glimpse 
of  the  heavenly  country,  and  sinks  ^t  the  thought 
©f  being  exiled  from  it. 


^Oculis  errantibus  alto 


Qussivit  cGcIo  lucem,  ingemoitque  repert^. 

2EvEtt>,  Booz  IV' 
With  wandering  eyes  explored  the  heatenlj  li^t, 
Th^D  ^ighM/aqd  sunk  into  the  shades  of  night, 
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STUDY  THIRT^ENTl?. 

APPJ-IGAf  lOK  OF  THE  LAWS  OP  NA*U«^E  TO  THfi 

DISORDEItS  OF  SOCJETY. 

J  HAVE  expo^sed  ip.  this  Wprk,  the  errors  of  hu? 
plan  opinion,  ^nd  the  mischief  >Yhijch  has  resnUed 
Jroni,thpni,. as. effecting  morals  and  so.cial  felicity, 
I  baverefiite4  thos?  opinions,  and  have  ventured 
to  ca]l  in  questioi^  even,  fhe  methods  of  Ijuinau 
Science;  I  liave  investigated  certain  La^ys.p^  Na:* 
tare,  and  hatve  made,  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  a  happy- 
application  of  them  to  the  vegetable  order:  but 
all  this  mighty  exertion  would,  in  my  own  opinion, 
prove  to  be  vain  and  unprofitabie,  unlqss  I  employ- 
ed if  in  attemptipg  to  discover  some  remedies  foy 
^he  disorders  pf  Society. 

A  Prussian  Author,  who  has  lately  favoured  the 
World  with  various  productiotis,  carefully  avoids 
saying  a  word  respecting  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  his  own  Country,  because,  being 
only'  a  passenger,  as  he  alleges  in  the  vessel  of  the 
3tate,  he  does  not  consider  himself  as  warranted  to 
intermeddle  with  the  pilot's  province.  This  thought, 
like  so  many  others  borrowed  from  books,  is  a  mere 
piFusiop  of  wit.  Jt  resembles  that  of  the  man,  who 
seeing  a  house  on  the  point  of  being  seized  with 
the  flames,  scapipered  off,  without  making  any  at^ 
tempt  to  save  it,  because,  forsooth,  the  house  was 
not  his.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  myself  so  much 
the  more  obliged  to  take  ^n  interest  iii  the  vessel 

'^      ■        of 
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of  the  state,  that  I  am  a  passepger  on  board,  and 
thereby  bound  to  contribute  my  eflbrtu  toward  her 
prosperous  navigation.  Nay,  I  ought  to  employ 
my  very  leisure,  as  a  passenger;  to  admonish  the 
steersman  of  any  irregularity,  or  neglect,  which  I 
may  have  perceived  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  ship.  Such,  to  my  apprehension,  are  the  CKatn- 
plcs  set  us  by  ?  Montesquieu^  a  Fenelon,  and  so  many 
other  names,  to  be  held  in  everlasting  respect,  who 
have  in  every  coutitry  consecrated  their  labours  to 
the  good  of  their  compatriots^  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  with  justice  objected  to  me,  is  my 
insufficiency.  But  I  have  seen  much  injustice  com- 
mitted ;  I  myself  have  been  the  victim  of  it.  Ima- 
ges of  disorder  have  suggested  to  me  ideas  of  or- 
der. Besides,  my  errors  may  perhaps  serye  as  a 
foil  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  shall  detect  them. 
Were  I  but  to  present  one  single  useful  idea  to  ray 
Sovereign,  whose  bounty  has  hitherto  supported  me, 
though  my  seryices  remain  unrewarded,  J  shall  have 
tefeiyed  the  most  precious  recom  pence  that  my  heart 
cai^  desire :  if  I  am.  encouraged  .to  flatter  myself 
with  the  thought  that  I  have  wipecj  away  the  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  but  one  unfortunate  fellow-crea- 
ture, such  a  reflection  would  wipe  away  mine  own 
in  my  dyin^g  moments. 

The  men  who  cad  turn  t^e  distresses  of  their 
Country  to  their  own  private  emolument,  will  re- 
proach me  with  being  its  enemy,  in  the  hacknied 
observation,  that  things  have  always  been  so,  and 
that  all  goes  on  very  well,  because  all  goes  on  well 
for  them.  But  the  persons  who  discover,  and  whc^ 
unveil,  the  evils  under  which  their  Country  labours, 

K  4  '     they 
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they  are  not  the  enemies  which  she  has  to  fear  ;  the 
persons  who  flatter  her,  they  are  her  real  enemies. 
Xb^  Writers  assuredly,  such  as  Horace  ?indJuve?ittl, 
who  predicteci  to  Rome  her  downfal,  when  at  the 
very  height  of  her  elevation,  were  much  moi:e  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her  prosperity,  than  those  who 
offered  incense  to  her  tyrants,  and  made  a  gain  of 
Jier  calamities.  How  long  did  the  Roman  Empire 
survive  the  salutary  w^arnings  of  the  first. .  Even 
the  good  Princes  who  afterwards  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  it,  were  incapable  of  replacing  it  on 
fL  solid  foundation,  because  th^y  were  imposed  upon 
by  their  contemporary  Writers,  who  never  had  the 
courage  to,  attack  the  moral  and  political  causes  of 
the  general  corruption.  They  satisfied  themselves 
with  their  own  personal  reformation,  without  dar- 
ing to  extend  it  so  much  as  to  their  families.  Thus 
it  was  that  a  Titus  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius  reigned. 
They  we^e  only  gre^^t  Philosophers  on  the  throne* 
As  far  as  I  api  concerned,  I  should  believe  that  I 
}iad  already  de^j-yed  well  of  my  country,  had  I 
only  announced  in  her  ear  this  awful  trutli :  .  That 
she  contaiiijs  in  l^er  bosom  more  than  seven  millions 
of  poor,  aiid  that  their  number  has  been  proceed- 
ing in  an  increasing  proportion  from  year  to  .year, 
ever.since  the  ^ge  of  Louis  XIV, 

Qod  fQrbid  that  I  should  wish  or  attempt  to  dis*. 
turb,  much  ^ess  destroy,  the  different  orders  of  the 
3tate.  I  would  only  wish  to  bring  thera  back  to 
the  spirit  of  their  natural  Institution.'  Would  to 
God,  that  the 'Clergy  would  endeavour  to  merits 
J^  thpir  yiftues,  the  first  place,  >vhich  h^s  been 
'.    ';     *  Ranted 
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granted  to  the  sacredness  of  their  functions;  that 
the  Nobility  would  give  their  protection  to  the 
citizens,  and  render  thc.mselves. formidable  only  to 
the^ enemies  of  the  people;  that  the  administrators 
of  finance,  directing  the  treasures  of  the  Pub- 
lic to  flow  in  the  channels  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, would  lay  open  to  merit  the  road  which 
leads  to.  all  useful  and  honpurable  employment ; 
that  every  woman,  exempted  by  the  feebleness  of 
her  constitution  from  most  of  the  burthens  of  So- 
ciety, would  occilpy  herself  in  fulfilling  the  dutie* 
of  her  gentle  destination,  those  of  wife  and  mo- 
ther, and  thus  cementing  the  felicity  of  one  fa- 
mily :  that,  invested  wdth  grace  and  beauty,  she 
would  consider  herself  as  one  flower  in  that  wreath 
of  delight  by  which  Nature  has  attached  Man  to 
life :  and  w^hile  she  proved  a  joy  and  a  crown  to 
her  husband,  in  particular,  the  complete  chain  of 
her  sex  mi^ht  indissolubly  compact  all  the  other 
bonds  of  national  felicity ! 

It  is  oot.my  aim  to  attract  the  applause  of  the 
million;' they  will  riot, read  my  Book;  besides, 
they  are  already  sold  to  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 
They,  are  continually,  X  grant,  maligning  their  pur- 
chasers, and.  even  frequently  applaud  the  persons 
who  treat  them  with  some  degree  of  firmness ;  but 
they  give  such  persons  up,;the  moment  they  are  dis* 
covered  to  be  objects  of  hatred  to  the  rich;  for  they 
tremble  at  the  frown  of, the  great,  or  crawl  among' 
their  feet  on  receiving  the  slightest  token  of  bene* 
yolpnce.  By  the  jnillion  .1  understand  not  only 
the  lowest  order  in  Society,  but  a  great  number  of 
others  who  consider  themselves  as  very  far  above  it. 

;ihc 
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The  people  is  no  idol  of  mine.  If  the  powers 
which  govern  them  are  corrupted  they  themselves 
are  the  cause  of  it.  We  exclaim  against  the  reigns 
of  Neromd  Caligula ;  but  those  d.etestabje  Princes 
were  the  fruit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  gust 
as  bad  vegetable  fruits  are  produced  fay  bad  trees: 
they  would  not  have  been  tyrants,  had  they  not 
found  among  the  Romans,  informers,  spies,  para- 
sites, poisoners,  prostitutes,  hangmen,  and  flatter* 
crs,  who  told  them  that  every  thing  went  on  very 
well.  I  do  not  believe  virtue  to  be  t}ie  allotment 
of  the  people,,  but  I  consider  it  as  portioned  out 
among  all  conditions  in  life,  and  in  very  small 
quantities,  among  the  little,  among  the  middlipg, 
and  among  the  great;  and  so  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  orders  of  Society,  that,  were  it  en- 
tirely destroyed,  a  Country  would  crumble  to  pieces 
like  a  temple  whose  pillars  had  been  undermined. 

But  i  am  not  particularly  interested  iii  the  peo- 
ple, either  from  the  hope  of  their  applause,  or  respec|; 
to  their  virtues,  but  from  the  labours  in  which  they 
are  employed^  From  the  people  it  is  that  the 
greatest  part  of  my  pleasures  and  gf  my  distresses 
proceed;  by  the  people  I  am  fed,  clothed,  lodged, 
and  they  are  frequently  employed  in  procuring  su- 
perfluities for  me,  while  necessaries  ar?  sometim.es 
wanting  to  themselves  ;  from  them  likewise  issue 
epidemic  diseases,  robberies,  seditions,  and  did  they 
present  nothing  to  me  but  simply  the  spect^igle  of 
their  happiness  or  misery,  I  could  not  remain  in  a 
state  of  indifference.  ITieir  joy  involuntarily  in* 
spires  me  with  joy,  and  their  mjsery  wrings  my 
heart.  I  do  not  reckon  my  obligation  to  them  ac- 
quitted 
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quitted  when  I  have  paid  them  a  pecupiary  coasi* 
deration  for  their  s^rvipe/s.     Jt  is  a  maxim  of  the 
liard  hearted  rich  m^n,  "That  artisan  and  I  are 
"  quit,"  says  he,  "  I  have  paid  him."    The  money 
which  I  give  to  a  poor  fellow  for  a  service  which 
he  has  rendered  me,    creatps  nothiug  new  for  hin 
.  USi?i  that^igpey  would  egg^iy  circulate,  and  perr 
Jaaps  mpr^  advantageously  fpr  JiJ?n*  had  I  never 
(existed.    The  people  ^pports  therefpf-e  without 
any  return  9pi  my  p^rt,  tlie  >veight  of  my  exists 
lence:^  it  is  still  much  wpr$e  when  they  ^e  loaded 
w^fh  the  addit^oflial  burthen  of  my  irregularities. 
To  them  I  stjqd  acpourjijt^l^lc  for  my  vices  and  my 
virtues,  more  than  to  the  magistrate.     If  I  deprive 
a  poor  workman  of  part  of  l^s  subsistence,  I  force 
}iim,  jn<order  to  make  np  t\\e  deficiency,  to  becomii 
^  beggar  or  ^  tljiief  j   if  I  sedpce  a  plebeian  young 
WGHjan,  I  rob  that  order  gf  ^  yirtuou?  matwo ;  if 
I  njanifest  in  |heir  eyes  ^  disr^g^rd  to  religiop,  I 
^fifpehle  tl^e  hope  wljich  sustaji>s  them  under  the 
pressure  of  their  la|3purs.      Beside^,  Religion  laya 
me  upder  ^n  es^preys  injure tjon  to  love  them: 
WJien  sjie  poij^^napfls  n? e  to  love  mexi,  it  is  the  |j^. 
y\p  she  rpcppiffl^Prds  tp  ipi?,  a#|d  not  tlie  Gr£»t:  to 
tl^ij^ie.a^t^^pj?^^  ajil  the  powpr^  of  Society,  whicji 
e^l^\.  P?)y..by  th W^  a^d  for  them.     Of  a  far  differ- 
efljt  spirit  froffx  ti\^,%  qf  wM:lern  politics,  xvhich  pre- 
sie»t  '^^SipI}L^.  fo  Kingi?  ^  tli^ir  domains,  shj^  pre*- 
se^Js  J^ingS'to  Nafion?  ^  their  fathers  awl  defend-* 
ers.    The  peoplp  were  not  made  for  Ki^gs,  but 
Kings  for  jthe  people.     J  am  bound,  th^Tefore,  I 
who  am  nothing,  and  who  can  do  nothing,  to  con- 
^tribute  my  waripest  wishes  at  least  toward  their 
fplicit^.  Farther/ 
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Farther,  1  feel  myself  constrained,  in  justice  to 
the  commonalty  of  our  own  Country,  to  declare 
that  1  know  none  in  Europe  superior  to  them  in 
point  of  generosity,  though,  liberty  excepted,  they^ 
are  the  most  miserable  of  all  witli  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  acquainted.  Did  time  permit 
I  could  produce  instances  innumerable  of  their  be- 
neficence. Our  wits  frequently  trace  caricaturei 
offish-women,  and  of  our  peasantry,  because  their 
only  object  is  to  amuse  the  rich;  but  they  might 
receive  sublime  lessons  of  virtue,  did  they  know- 
how  to  study  the  virtues  of  the  common  people:  for 
my  own  part,  I  have  oftenier  than  once  found  ii> 
gots  of  gold  on  a  dunghill.  ' 

I  have  remarked,  for  example,  that  many  of  our 
inferior  shopkeepers  sell  their  wares  at  a  lower 
price  to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich ;  and  when 
I  asked  the  reason,  the  reply  was,  *^  Sir,  every  body 
'^  must  live.'*    I  have  likewise  observed  that  a  gi'eat 
many  of  the  lower  order  never  haggle,  when  they 
arp    buying  from  poor  people  like   themselves:. 
"Every  one,**  say  they,   "must  live  by  his  trade/* 
I  saw  a  little  child  one  day  buying  greens  from  the 
herb  woman:  she  filled  a  large  apron  with  the  arti- 
cles which  he  wanted,  and  took  a  penny :    on  my 
expressing  surprize  at  the  quantity  she  had  given 
him,  she  said  to  me,  "  I  would  not,  Sir,  have  given 
•*  so  much  to  a  grown  person;  but  I  would  not  for 
"  the  world  take  advantage  of  a  child/'     I  knew  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Ckristal,  in  the  rue  de  Ui  Mag- 
delaine^  whose  trade  was  to  go  about  selling  Au- 
vergne-waters,  and  who  supported  for  five  months, 
gratis^  an  upholsterer,  of  whom  he  had  no  know- 
ledge, 
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lodge,  and  whom  a  law-suit  had  brought  to  Paris, 
because,  jis  he  told  me,  that  poor  upholsterer,  the; 
whole  length  of  the  road,  in  a  public  carriage,  had 
from  time  to  time  given  an  arm  to  his  sick  wife. 
That  same  man  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old, 
a  paralytic  and  changeling  from  the  womb,  whqm 
he  maintained  with  the  tenderest  attachment, 
without  onc§  consenting  to  his  admission  intm 
the  hospital  of  Incurables,  though  frequently  soli- 
cited to  that  effect  by  persons  who  had  interest 
isufficient  to  procure  it :  '^Goi>,"  said  hfi  to  mc^ 
•/has  giyen  me  the  poor  youth:  it  is  my  dutj 
^'  to  take  care  of  him/'  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
still  continues  t^)  support  him^^  though  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  feeding  htm  with  his  own  hands,  and 
has  the  farther  charge  of  a  frequently  ailing  wife. 
I  once  stopjped,  with  admiration  to  contemplate 
a  poor  mendicant  seated  on  a  post  in  the  rue  Bet- 
gere^  near  the  Boulevards^  A  great  many  well 
dressed  people  passed  by  without  giv^ing  him  qiny 
thing :  but  there  were  very  few  servant  gif Is,  or  wo- 
men loaded  with  baskets,  who  did  not  stop  to  be-. 
stow  their  charity.  He  wore  a  well-povnlfered  pc- 
ruque,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  was  dressed  in 
g  surtout,  his  linen  white  and  clean,  and  every 
article  so  trim,  that  you  would  have  thought 
these  poor  people  were  receiving  alms  from  him, 
and  not  giving  them.  It  is  impossible  assuredly 
to  refer  this  sentiment  of  generosity  in  the  com- 
mon people  to  any  secret  suggestion  of  seif-iijterest, 
as  theenemies  of  mankind  allege  in  taking  upon 
them  to  ex,plain  the  causes  of  compassion.  No 
one  of  those  poor   beneHiCuresses  thought  of  put- 
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ting  her^lf  in  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  meil* 
dicantj  who,  it  M^as  said,  had  been  a  Watch- 
maker,, and  had  lost  his  eye*sight ;  but  they  were 
moved  by  that  sublirlie  ihstindt  which  interests 
us  more  in  the  distresses  of  the  Great,  than  in 
those  of  other  men ;  because  we  estimate  themaff- 
nitude  of  their  suffering^  by  the  standard  of  their 
elevation,  and  of  the  fall  from  it.  A  blind  watch- 
maker was  a  Belisarius  in  the  eyes  of  servant  maids* 

I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  indulge 
myself  in  detailing  anecdotes  of  thissoVt.  They 
would  be  found  worthy  of  tlie  adhfiifation  of  the 
rich,  were  they  extracted  from  the  History  of  the 
savages,  or  from  tha(t  of  the  Roman  Emperors : 
were  they  two  thousand  years  old,  or  had  fhey 
taketi  place  two  thousand  leagues  off.  They 
woukl  amuse  their  imagination,  and  tranquillize 
their  avarice.  Our  own  commonalty  undoubtedly 
well  deserves  to  be  loved.  I  am  able  to  demon- 
strate, that  their  moral  goodness  is  the  firmest 
support  of  government^  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  owu  necessities,  to  them  our  soldiery  is 
indebted  for  the  supplement  to  theit  miserable 
pittance  of  pay,  and  that  to  them  the  innumera- 
ble poor  with  whom  the  kingdom  swarms,  owe  a 
subsistence  wrung  from  penury  itself 

Saluspo?uli  suprema  Lkx  esto,  said  the 
Antients :  let  the  safety  of  the  People  be  the  para- 
mount Law,  because  their  misery  is  the  general 
misery.  This  a^iom  ought  to  be  so  much  the  more 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Legislators  and  Reformers, 
that  no  law  can  be  of  long  duration,  and  no  plan 
of  reform  reduced  into  effect,  unless  the  happi- 
nesVof  the  people  is  previously  secured.  Out 
^    '  of 
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of  their  miseries  abuses  Opting,  are  kep*  up,  and 
are  rehewed.     It  is  from  want  6f  having  reared 
the  fabric  on  this  sure  foundation,  that  sq  many 
illustrious  tleformers  have  seen  their  political  edi* 
jfice  crumble  iiito  rtiins.     If  Jgis  and   Cieomenes 
failed  in  theif  attetapts  to  reform  Sparta,  it  wa* 
because  the  Wretched  Helots  observed   with    in- 
difference a  system  of  happiness  which  extended 
not  to  them.     If  China  has  been  conqueted  by 
the  Tartars^  it  Was  because  the  discontented  Chi- 
nese wete  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  their 
Maridaritis,  while  the  Sovereign  knew  nothirig  of 
the  matter.     If  Poland  has,  in  our  days,   been 
parcelled  out  by  her  neiglibours,  it  was  because 
her  enslaved  peasantry,  and  her  reduced  gentry, 
did  iiot  stand  up  in  her  defence.     If  so  many   eP* 
forts  towards  reform,  on  the  subject  of  the  clergy, 
of  the  army,  of  finance,  of  our  courts  of  justice,  of 
commerce,  of  toncubinage,  have  proved  abortive 
with  us,  it  is  because  the  misery  of  the  people  is 
continually  re-pr6ducing  the  same  abuses. 

I  have  not  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  my  tra- 
vels,  a  c6utitry  more  flourishing  than  Holland. 
The  capital  is  computed  to  contain  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fourscore  thdusand  inhabitants.  An 
immense  commerce  presents  in  that  city  a  thoa* 
sand  objects  of  temptation,  yet  you  never  heir  of 
a  robbery  committed.  Th^y  do  not  even  employ 
soldiers  for  mounting  giiard.  I  was  tli^re  in  1762, 
and  for  eleven  years  previous  to  that  period,  no' 
person  had  been  punished  capitally.  The  Laws 
however  are  very  severe  in  that  Country;  but  tlic 
people  who  possess  the  means  of  easily  earning  a 

livelihood^ 
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Iivelilioodj  are  under  no  temptation  to  infringe 
them.       It   is   farther    worthy   of    remark,  that 
though  they   have  gained   millions   by  printing 
all  onr  extravagances  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in 
religion,  neither  their  opinions  nor  their  moral  con- 
duct have  been  affected  by  it,  because  the  people 
are  contented  with  their  condition.    Crimes  spring 
up  only  froiji  the  extremes  of  indigence  and  opulence. 
When  I  wa$  at  Moscow,  an  aged  Genevois,  who 
had  lived  in  that  city  from  the  days  of  Peler  L 
informed  me  that  from  the  time  they  had  opened 
to  the  people  various  channels  of  subsistence,   by 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
seditions,  assassinations,  robberies  and  wilful  fires 
hid  become  much  less  frequent  than  they  used  to 
hk      Had  there  not  been  at  Rome  multitudes  of 
niiserable  wretches,  no  Catiline  would  have  started 
up  there.     The  police,  I  admit,  prevents  at  Paris 
very  alarming  irregularities.     Nay  it  may  be  with 
truth  affirmed,  that  fewer  crimes  are  committed  in 
that  capital  than  in  the  other  citjes  of  the   king^ 
doiti  in  propprtion   to   their  population;    but  the 
tranquillity  of  the  common  people  in  Paris  is  to  be 
accounted   for,  from  their  finding  there  readier 
m^ns  of  subsistence,  than  in  the  other  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  because  the  rich  of  all  the  provinces 
fix  their  residence  in  the  metropolis.     After  all 
the  expence  of  our  police,  in  guards,  in  spies,  in 
houses  of  correction,   and  in  goals,  is  a  burthen 
to  that  very  people,  and  becomes  an  expense  ot 
punifehments,    when  ihey   might  be  transformed 
into  benefits.    Besides,  these  methods  are  repercus- 
sions merely,  whereby  the  people  are^thrown  into 
concealed   irregularities,  which  are  not  the  teast 
dangerous.  The 


The  first  dtepviaimsd  s^eying^^iiiidigettoe  of 
thexominooaby^  islo  «lhaainb^  the  OKoeesire  ppa-^ 
Icace  iof  tha  nvih.  'Jk  if^  not  by  tUlm  that  the  {leo- 
pfe  lii?i6,  as  iiiMidem  jpolit^c^^  prptradL  To  uo 
p^i^se^do  tbey  institute  oilcubtiottSiCif. the  riches 
of >a  State,  the  mass  of  tliem  in'utfiloiiiytedly  limits' 
ed ;  iqtid  ^f  dt  is  entitrely  ^in  the  possessbu  apf  a  sinail 
buntberiof  theicitieeas,  it  is  no  longer 4u  the  ser-^ 
vice  of  tHe  multitude.  As  they  id'ways  see  ia 
detail  jnen  tor  \9h0m  they  CB,re  very  little,  au4  i^ 
overgrown  capitals  moiiey  which  they  love  very 
much,  they  infer  it  to  be  more  advaiitageou$  fot^ 
tbe  ktugdqm,  that  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  thou* 
sa;&d  crowns  should  be  in  the  possession  ^  a  single 
pei^oo,  rather  than  portioned  out  among  a  hundred 
iamilies,  because,  say  they,  the  proprietors  of  large 
capitals  engage  in  great  eatei^rizes.  ^  But  here 
they  fall  into  a  most  pernicious  error. .  The  finan^^ 
cier  who  possesses  them  only  maintains  a  few  foot- 
men more,  and  extends  the  rest  of  his  superfluity 
to  objects  of  luxury  and  corruption:  moreover, 
every  one  being  at  liberty  to  enjoy  in  his  own  way, 
if  he  happens  to  be  a  miser,  this  money  is  alto- 
gether lost  to  Society;  But  a  hundred  families  of 
respectable  citizens  could  live  comfortably  on  the 
same  revenue.  They  will  rear  anumCTous4)rogehy, 
and  will  furnish  the  mean$  of  living^  to  a  multi* 
tude  of  other  families  of  the  commonalty,  by  arts 
that  are  really  useful,  and  favourable  to  good 
morals. 

It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  ordet  to 
rfieek  unbounded  opulence,  without  however  do- 
ing injustice  to  the  ricfh>  to  putan  end  to  the  vena* 
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lity  of  employm^ts/ .irfaicli  coitfefs  them  all  bn 
that  portion  of  Sdciety  which  needs  theta  the  least 
as  the  means  of  sabsbtence^!  for  it  gives  them  to 
those  who  have  got  moirey •    It  would  be  necessary  ^ 
to  abolish  pluralities,  by  which  two,  three,  foui^i 
or  more  offices^  are  accumulated  on  the  head  .<:xf 
one  person;  as  well  as  reversions,  which  perpetu^- 
ate  them '  in  the"  same  families.    This  ^oUtion^ 
would  undoubtedly  destroy  that  monied  aristo- 
cracy, which  is  extending  farther  and  farther  in 
the  bosom  of  the  monarchy,  and  which,  by  inter-, 
posing  an  insurmountable   barrier    between  the 
Prince  and  his  subjects,  becomes  in  procesi  of 
time  the  most  dapgerous  of  all  governments.    The 
dignity  of  employments  would  thereby  be  gieatly 
enhanced,  as  they  must  in  this  cas.e  rise  in  estima-. 
tiop,  being  considered  as  the  reward  of  goyerit,  and 
not  the  purchase  of  money;  that  respect  for  gold, 
which  has  corrupted  every  moral  principle,  would 
he  diminished,  and  that  wbiqhis  due  to  virtue 
would  be  heightened :  the  career  of  public  honour 
would  be. la^d  (^n  to  all  the  orders  of  thp  Stat^, 
which,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  has  he^n  thip 
patrimony  of  from,  four  to  five  thousand  .j^ipilies^ 
which  have  transmitted  all  the.  great  QfRfies  from 
hand  to  liand,  without  communicating  a^y  shar^ 
of  them  to  thereat  of  the  citizens,  except  m  pro- 
portion as  they  cease  to  be  such,  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  sell  to  them  their  liberty,  their  ho- 
nour, and  their  conscience. 

Our  Princes  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  it 
was  safer  for  them  to  trust  to  the  purises,  than  to 
the  probity  of  their  subjects^    Here  ve  Imye  tlie 
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origin  oFvenalityiti  the  civil  state;  but  this  sopb ism 
falls  to  the  ground  the  moment  we  rdfiect  that  it 
subsistGTiiot  in  either  the  ecclesiastical  or  military- 
order;  and'  that  these  great  bodies  still  are,  as  to 
the  iiidividitals  which   compose  them,    the  best 
ordered  of  any  in  the  State,  at  leaat  with  relation 
to  their  police,  sftid  to  their  particular  interests* 
.  The  Court  employs  frequent  change  of  fashions, 
in  order  to*  enable  the  poor  to  live  on  the  siiper*. 
fluity  of  the  rich.     This  palliative  is  so 'far. good/ 
though  subject  to  dangerous  abuse  t  it  bught  at 
least  to  be  converted,  to  its  full  extent,^  to  the 
'profit  of  the  poor,  by  a  prohibition  of  the  intro- 
'  duction  of  'every  article  of  foreign  luxury  into 
France;  for  it  would  be  very  inhuman  in  the  rich> 
who  engross  all  the  money  in  the  Nation,  to  send 
out  of  it  immense  sums  anmially,  to  the  Indies  and 
to  China,  for  the  purchase  of  muslins,  silks,  and 
porcelains,  which  are  all  to  be  had  within  the 
kingdom^    The  trade  to  India  and  Chin^  is  neces- 
sary only  to 'Nations  which  have  neither  mulberry- 
trees  nor  silk  worms,  as  the  English  and  Dutch. 
They  too  m;ty  indulge  themselves  in  the  use  of 
tea,    because,  their  country  produces  no  wine* ; 
But  every  piece  of  callico  we  import  from  Bengal^ 
preventB.an  inhabitant  of  our  own  island  from  cul- 
tivating the  plant  which  would  have  furnished; 
the  raw  material^  and  a  family  in  France  from 
spinnk^and  waving  it  intd  cloth.    There  is  an 
bthei:  political  and  moral  obligation  which  ought 
to  be.  enfoiieed,  that  of  giving  back  to  the  female 
wx  the  occupations  which  properly  belong  to 
them,  nuch  n  midwifery,  millinery,  the  employ- 
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medtis  of  tbe  H/eekikv  Unett^^ipitt^^  Imning^imh 
the  like,  wfatch  mquife  only  tiusfetitfMi  adMbe«^  m4 
are  adapted  ix>  a  ^sedcotoy  iragr  ^tii  life,  inronilir  lio 
istGue  gre^t  Bumbeis  tif  t)iam  from  idleiiess^  dnd 
fh)m  prost;«ajbion,  m  <which  90  mtaij^  ^scttki  tike 
ineansof  suppoftkigavMec^U^  ^^eiiCft*  ; 

Agaif),  a  vast  ehfiornel  ef  !Siib9i9te9€e  to  tlieipieo* 
pie  might  be  opened  by  si9i»:€«$mg  the  t^cdaslve 
privileges  of  coittnercaol^tiHl  matil^tMtiB^  a^nt'^ 
paoies.  These  eompaates^  we  ark  toldi  pirovkie  a 
ItveHbood  for  a  whole tjountQr.  Thc^«ttl^&h'» 
inents,  I  admit,  oa  tlm  first  glawii^  pre^^ttm  im^ 
posiog  ap^earaiK^  etpeeial]^  ia  iiif4  $it»a(iomi;* 
They  disptoysi:eat  avenges  of  tra^  fr^t  fid^«is$i 
cioiurts  withip  !CK)uit$»  palaces ;  ImH  wUh  th«  wiifer^ 
^.er9  are  ^ding  iin  their  eowh^»»  tib$  d^t^f^tttr 
village  are  walk|i\g  in  vooden  eh9€».  I  wi^T  he* 
held  a  peasantry  more  i»^ne(Ghedithfmin.^ilUg«s 
wbene  pri/iriltiged  inaaufect«irer$  a^e  e^tablidhied* 
3ttcH jexdusive  piivilegiel  coBfribiute  Diote  ikm  i» 
g^efiilly  imagined  to  jcheck  theindu^tfy  of  accoqh^ 
tfy.  I  jfaall  quote,  on  t!bis  oceafiion,  ihe  imnaffkiOf 
axi  anony tnous  iBngH^  Author,  highly  Tdspectahle 
f<^  the  soundness  of  his  judgnmaty  and  for  .ibt 
strictness  of^his  impartiaitty.  ^*i  passed,"  says  he^ 
*'  through  Montreuil,  Abbovilte,  iPequigni.f^i^mEi^ 
'^  second  of  these  cities  has  .iikeirise  its  caiHde :  itt 
^'  indigent  inhabitaafs  ^ceatly  jcry  up  their  hroadf 
*^  cloth  manufacture :  hutit  isless  considerfhfe^qn 
*^  those  of  many  villagesiof  theioouiityief.^l^orkl^'f 

I  could  likeirise  opposis  to  thEwbottaii  jaaoiifas> 

tares  of  the  villages  of^thtf  county  lof^orky!  thMC 

.  «  Voyage  to  ttmce,  Italy,  and  ^  bkiodsidrilke  mQ\6fAt%o,  m  »S0. 
Fdux  small  volumes  iii  iteo,  of 
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vary  dab/fbtfcau^e  th¥r«'Veir<>Q«;^l^V6  pvivilegcft 
ifi  tli8t>part  o£  (be  Qawliy.  The  pj^vil^js^d  ^n* 
4e»taker  having  b^  eqanpekit^r  itv.«  country,  aHlite$ 
the  warimpn'a  wage«  tit  Iw  cnrti  poke^^re.  They 
have  a  thouftandjclevtote  besideor  to  rediice  tl;i^  ^riot 
^  lafcoar  aft  lonv  as  it  csngp.  Tbqr  give  theni^  foe 
MiGiipH  a  trifie  of  money  ia  adranca,  awi  bavisig 
fhe^^by  iiitdiglfld  then  into  a  itate  of  iasolveaey^ 
4i4M(^h  ffiay  be  done  by  a  loali  of  a  fcnv'  crowns,  ^ej' 

Vs  kaVa  tbMv  theacefoor^'ard  at  tjioir  mercy.  I  know  a 
«6M)detabk  branch  of  the  stEilt-water  fishery  aimoBt 
t6tti%  d^lMyed/  ilk  QJaeof  dur  aea-p6rts»  by  irieans 
*#tbiftaiiiderlkuidi^pieoks4tfsM)iiQpiDly.  Thetrades^ 
men  of  that  town^  at  firsts  Bodg^t;  the  ^  of  th^e 
fifthes^me%  to  eiiie  ^  fbi^  sak^  Thoy  aftcrwarda\?ete 
at  lha-6xpeA«6  of  buildmg  veKiek  proper  for  the 
tMda :  they  prodmkd  nei^t  te  advaaca  money  to 

^  the  fiBfaermeas' wive%  dming.the  abaeace  of  their 
husbands.  Thea^  wera  neduced^  cm  their  return^ 
to  the  pecesarty  of  becoming  hired  servants  to  the 
merchant  in  order  st6  discharge  the  debt.  The  mer^ 
chant  having:  tfans  become  niaster  of  the  bmits  of  the 
fisheaneniandbf  thi  commodity^  regulated  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  just  aahe  pleasdd.  Most  of  tha 
fishermen^  diahearteaied  by  th^  amallness  of  their 
pro&ts,  qihitted  the  employment ;  and  the  fisheiy 
whioh  was  fonserly  a  mine  of  wealth  to  tlKplac<^ 
is  now  dwiad^d  t^o  almost  nothing* 

On  the  other  hand^  if  I  object  to  a  monopoly 
whidi  wou^i  engro99  the  means  of  subsistence  be^ 
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Btowied  by  Nature  on  evtfy  order  of  Society,  and 
on  both  sexes;  much  less  would  I  consent  to  a  mo*f 
nopol}^  that  should  grasp  at  those  wbicfa  shehtoas*' 
signed  to  every  man  in  fkiirticuldr.  :  For  example/ 
the  Author  of  a  book,  of  a;  machitie,  or  of  any.ift^ 
vention,  whethor  useful  or  agreeable,  to  whkh  a 
dian  has  devoted  his  thne^  his  attention,^  iita\word 
his  gehiiis,  ought  to  be  at  least  as  wdil  secured  in 
a  perpetual  right  over  v  those  who  sell  his  booik;  or 
anaii  themselves  of  his  invention,  as  a  feudal  Lord 
is  to  exaetithe  rights  of  fines  of  alienation^  from 
persons  who  bailddn  bis. grounds,  and  even.  fjN^Ka 
those  who  re-sell  the  property  of  such  houses^  Thi0 
cktim :  would  appear  to  me  still  better  fotinded 
on  the  natural  *  rights  than  that  of  fines  of  aUieoar 
tion.>  '  If  the  Piufalic  suddenly  lays  hold  of  a  us^ul 
invention;  the  State  becomes  bound  to  indemnify 
the  Authonof  it,  to  prevent  the  glory  of  his  diacove* 
ry  from  prqviii(g  a  pecuniary  detriment  to  hiQK^  Did 
a  law  so  equitable  exist,  we  should  not  see  a  score 
tf  bookseliers  wallowing  in  affluence  at  the  expence 
of  an  Author  who  did  not  know,  sometimes,  where 
to  find  a  dinner.  We  should  not  have  seen,  for  in- 
.  «tance>  in  our  own  days,  the  p osterityof  Girnet/feaad 
tif^La  Fon^airtertdxxced  to  subsist  on  alms,  while  the 
booksellbriGarjParis  have  been  building  palaces  out 
©frthc  sale  bflheirWoiifcs. 

11  Imrtiense  landed  propert}i:>  is^till  inoreinjurious 
tlhan  that  6f 'money and  of  prnployTBuents,  because  it 
depriycs  the  other  citizens, 'at  once,  of  theiiocjal 
and  of  the  natural  patriotism.  Besides  it  cornea  in 
ptocess  of  time  into  the  possession  pf  those  who 
have  Jthe  employments  and  the  money  5  it  roducea 
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aft  tte  subj^cU  «of  tli6>  Stateiio^^ddenc6iipoti;t 
iiiettky  and  leavi^i  them  ^o  ttMmce^^t  subsi^teiite 
btititbe  ci^el  &Iteii«a(tivte  of  degrkdib^^hemse^es  . 

gM  kti  the  poW6t«  aftd  i#w^h  mi  their  htxids/'or'af  t 
g^ohig  ihtx)  exile^ '  'These? three  ccaciites  0<>inibiiMd^) 
the  Jast  especiatUy^jireQiptfaled  the  riiin  <»f  the  Ro»'> 
man  Iknpitfe,'^fioitt  thtfi^rejigti:^^ 
h^  t^ery  jii^tly  r^3)lai4^;>r;Tbey.l^^  b'a- 

mKheii  from  F^Mte  Itlkie^^ati^d  liktif  l^vterocf^t 
^rf*if  the  Ecfeet^f^^Witetes  didf  iWlnqa  t^wa*  iiP 
PriiWikv in  the  >yyafei#6fl;,of  the^iitbdrerfind  flftyl 
thouNti^il  reg^liar  b€^p)('iMFtiii^the^iiig^tlio&>4^ 

Erench^^  de^nei^.;^  I ^  by^-no  Ime^a^  eorMider  that 
rntmibeif  as' extifig^ted^  ifttriilviRifl^ieoteiiiiarked, 
Ihatill  theH^fdl^  oti  g[uaii^d/e«li^«^  Pplifse<|> 
Weii^  c<)mpoied,<  itii.  thM  ^l<^ii;  ^ll'rtfiichnlMi y 
imAsmh  giiaiHil^'Ute  to  b«'lb<il«t««tiiW(g^f6&  of  ^1 
tfe^  dttta,  and  inHtfiSe  vilUgw^oti  ^^gteat  road, 
cspecfa%  toward  the- fron tier.  >i"^  .    ::  v 

Wheift  I  Was  itfthe  Russian  krvii^^^Aiiyteckonkd 
near  three'lhousBtfdi^eafchets'  of  lai%u^  of  oui*  na- 
tion in  the  eit/^f -lioscoii^,  ambhgwhbm'  IkneW^a 
great  teiaby  pesfsons  of  "re^pectabfe^Jfeateilies^  advo- 
^rates/^ourigeccl^iasticS,  g^ntlem«*ii^abid'tfTen  oflf!* 
cers,  Gemiariy^is  filled  whhoiir  wYfetched  coiripfe^ 
triot^.*'  Inth^Corfrtsof  theSo*thdnd<yf  theNdtt*!', 
what  is  to  be  seen  fetit^Fre6eh  dancerl' and  comedi- 
ans ?  This  we  have  in  iiomhion  at  this  ^day  with  the 
Italktns,  *  and  this:  ^  had' in'  coiWmon  with-  the 
Greekife  of  the  lower  enipire.'  In  order  to  find  the 
maans  of  jsubsisfeMbe,  we  hunt  after  a  country  dif* 

L4r  ferent 
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feroat  from  thai  to  which  we  ow6  our  btifth«  We  dk(^ 

not  find  the  ot^er  naihms^  «f  £uropem  tbi»«i7ftlii( 

state,  except  thtiSwiM,  wha  ti»de  id  the  btooiiiit, 

speeks^  but  nrhb  ^  ^etiim  home  after  havii;^  tiwck: 

their  forbuwi  ;  Ou  totiopitf iot^*  oever  return }  b^ 

cAuse  thetpreeaivms  en^oy  aienCs  whif[{h  they  p^tmm 

do^  Hot  adteit  of  their  taKuadidg  thq  nieaifiii  af .  a  repu^ 

tabte  suhsi^teiupe;!  doe  day  ift^lheir  native:  qoMHvy., 

-  Men  >o(  letters.  Who;  Werqoever  out  df  their  ^^u^K 

tiy,f  or  wb<>  refitct  s«^i6etal}|r,  are  cpn^t^&tly  e«r: 

cJaimingf  agmttt  the  nrv'0<a(ti:(m  of  Ihe  Edicti  o£ 

Natit^i .  .Kit  iff  liMy  iidiigine  t^hat  the  j?^(f$raitioa:  c^ 

thtf t  iEdktf  .^rould  bHug  bark .  to  <  Fratuie .  the  |io6t«^ 

^fcy  o|<the  £9edchl^fii0eea|.thby;rifeg^atly,«^ 

kw.'  IFhoae  surely  whoriard  r|ch,.^Qd'^oomfQr^bly 

settled  wr  foMigu.  «oUnt*le9|)  wi-ttlMver  thwttfenf  Wr 

8*%f^)^  tiieir  eaibat^sltaieirts^  andi^lt^f^tiniiplf  j^  th» 

^Quotfiy  .i^ilb»9i*  itlhei»{  Mm  k^%  pm^x  Prote^^^B^^ 

fhefiefoi>ewpiiftif»Hkie'hft;kt^  oS<it>wha^  sbof^d  th«y 

db  tliere>;  ygheH  «(>)iiMiy<tt»ttoM1^attoIies  ar^Ufi^iff 

the  necessity  of  emigr^^ng  for  ntntiktc^f  ayhabfeAee? 

I  \wft  bfen<Hf^B|^;  than  OAcoa^eaished  fit  he|(m 

01^  pt^eteo^^  ^pjiitp^iaiis  loudd^  r^^dcff  landing  so 

many  eitiaeiif  ,jto  religioQi  ^hijir/  by  their  silence^ 

they  abaoP^^W^^^udar  numbers  of  th«m  to  the  insatia^ 

ble  avidity  Q;^:OH^g^at  proprietors^  The  truth  ought 

tp^.be  toid^!l;heyrhave  ¥frjtten  rather  out  of  hatred 

to*  priest8^>  tihafu  ;^pift  love' to  pien.   The  spirit  of  to^ 

leranqe  which-  th^y  \^fsh  to'estafclisb,  is  a  vainrpreir 

text,  ^ith  which  th^y  (Kmoeal  their  real  aim ;  ibr  the 

FroteMants.  M'^nem  thty  ane  disposed  to  recall  at? 

Just. as  iatolei^aat as  they  accijMie  the  Cathoiicsof 

h^ipg  J  of  which  we  had  ♦»  instaiwe  a  ft  w  j^ears  agft 

io 


Hi  the  very  Ilatidxyf  iibertyy  i^  £agitiid>  whete  » 
RotnahCatliollo.Chaptdl  'vaabacnt  dovn  to  the 
gfotiild.  IntGAerance  i&  a  vice  of  £iif opeam  educir 
tian/and  VbLcAt  ^rosmfests  itsdf  it>  ivterotnie^  hi  dyft* 
t€Hi8,  and  m  jidpfet^shoira.  There  iafl.futbet  i«»* 
Sim  t^beassigaed  fcKr  these  dmoeimi  i  it  it  theaame 
Feaqon^whilrhwsdts^thema-taiUdiig  for  the  xggnlii* 
duttnlentof  Qorixirietce^^adfi^  dii  tfae«dbN^ 

j€c«  of  sgricoltaM^  whith  i9froin.it'9  rcry  Batute  tte 
i«uQit  uoble  of  all  dcdupations^  it  is^  sincse  W€  must 
speak  out,  because  rich  merchants  and  gvehi  pr<v 
pttetorti  gire  splendid  ^upperSy  ivMek  are  attended 
hj  fine  wdme%  -Mrho  build  vlp  and  destroy  Hlputa^ 
4%oiis  at  their  pleasure)  wh^resGd  the  tillers  of  tha 
]g;f  ottB^  nod  peorsoti^  stl^rvied  into  exile,  giVe  Bcme. 
Uteitabjb  is  Boir-SKk^sliheiimin^spring  of  thearts«( 
tobribyof  the opuIeBt  .  By  meass of  thiseligM it 
1^ /that  aa  opliiioli^  .\thicly  luay  sdmethn^s  iuroh^e 
the.mincifa  8taJte^aoqbireaf.||ifepdn  These 

too^k  is^  tlmtj  the  boiqtoirrMia  teidier^  of  1  bisbopy 
ofttsiiK^&titaisc^of  amatt  4f  l^ttcfiSy  is  fVe^ntly 
blastM  by  a  /urbman:  who  faai  (fiirfeited  her  own* 

Modem  psUtics  hav>e  advailccd  another  Tery 
gram  error,  hi  aHc^g  ihat  riches  Always  find  their 
level  in  a  state.  When  the  indigent  are  once  multi- 
plied in  it  to  a  certain  point,  a  wretched  emulation 
is  produced  appng  tliose  popr  people  who  shall 
.  gT9«  hitmelf  a<w«y  ^  cSvsa^tv'  Whilst  on  the  one 
hand,  the  rich  tolaii  ti^azed  by  his  famisRed  compa- 
triots; fert  enipIpym4BBit;,  over-rates  the  value  of  his 
m^tusy^  the  paw^  iA  order  to*  obtain  a  preference, 
Jet  dbwnthe  priteof  their  labour,  till  atjengtli  it 
^pomes  inadec[uate  to  their  subsistence.  Aad  then 
*    .  we 
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me  behold  in  the  best  countries,  a^^coliure,  manu* 
fkctures,  nnd  commbrcey  all  expire.  .^  Consult  foh 
this  purpose^  the  accounts  given.us< of  dfiiFereiitidis<-: 
tricts  of  Ita(Iy,:aDd  among  olihiers.  whal  Mr...£ryt; 
dme  has  advanced  iii  his  Tenjr  sensible  fTcAtir/ jaotrt 
withstanding  the  sevs^e  strictures  of  ia  canon  iOf? 
VakasM,  respecting' the  luxury:  .and  extrenie:opar 
knee  of  the  Sicilian  nobilily/ andiclesgy,  anii'tbe> 
abject  misery  of  the  peaaajitry ;  and:  you  will  pyeivi 
ceive  iiiiether  money  has  found  its  level  .ini  thai; 
islaqdornot  •     ^  j        ;.     :,:i   .!;    [^ 

^  I  have  been  in  Maltai  which  is  in  ho  respect  com^i 
parable^  as  to  fert^ky  e^f  soil,  with  Sicily];  for  it  cbn- 
si3«s  entirely  of  one  white  rock;  but  that  roek  is 
extremely  rich  in  foreign  w^th,  from,  the  pej^petual 
revenue  of  the  -  ^commanderies'  of-  the  Orderdf  St,. , 
John,  the  capitals  of  which  are  deposited  in  all  did 
Catholic  States  of  £^ropd^  ahid  from  th^  reversions^ 
or  spoils,  of  the  Kniigt^tSDi^lio  die  in  foreign  coun^ 
tries,  and  whi^biSnd  their  :wajr>thithfer  every  year. 
It  might  be  rendered  sttU  more  opulent  >by  the  com- 
modiousness  of  its  harbour,  which  is  situated  the 
most  advantageously  otf  any  in  the  Mediterranean:  . 
the  peasant  is  there  nevertheless  in  at  most  misera* 

*  Iqaote  a  great  many  books  of  travels,  because,  of  allliteraryprodaq 
tiODS,  I  love  and  esteem  them  the  most.  I  myself  have  travelled  a  great 
4€dl,  audi  can  affirm  with  trntli,.  that  I  bavealmost  always  found  tjiem 
anifieed,  respecting  the  productions^  .and  the  manners  of  every  countnj, 
lu^less  when  inrarped  by  national  or  p^rty  spirit,, We  must  however,  except 
a  small  number,  whose  romantic  tone  strikes  at^rst  sight  They  are  run 
dowh  by  every  body,  yet  every  body  consults  them.  They  afford  a  con 
stAnt  supply  of  information  to  Qeographeiv,  Naturalists,  Nirrigators,  Tra* 
ders,  jPolitical  Writers,  Philosophers,  Compilers  on  all  subjects,  HistorJ 
ans  of  foreign  Nations,  and  even  those  of  our  own  Couatry,  when  they 
ard  'desirous  of  knowbg  the  truth.'  ♦ 

ble 
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ble  condition.  His  whole  clothing  consists  of 
drawers,  which  descend  no  lower  than  his  knees,' 
and  of  a  shirt  without  sleeves.  lie  sopaetimes  takes 
his  stand  in  the  great  square,  his  breast,  legs,  and 
arms  quite  naked,  and  scorched  with  the  heat  of  thc^ 
Sun,  waiting  for  a  fete,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  a' 
day  with  a  carriage  capable  of  holding  four  persons- 
drawn  by  a  horse;  from  day-break  till  midnight  ; 
and  thus  equipped,  to  attend  travellers  ta  any  part 
of  the  island  they  think  proper,,  without  any  obli- 
gation on  their  ji^rt'to  girve  either  him  or  his  beast* 
,  so  much  as  a  draught  of  wat^.  He  conducts  his 
calash,  running  always  bare-footed  over  the.  rocks 
before  hb  horse,  which  he  leads  by  the  bridle,  and 
before  the  lazy  Knight,  vrho  hardly  ever  deigns  to 
^  speak  to  him,  unless  it  be  to  regale  him.  with  the 
appellation  of  scoundrel ;  whereas  the  guide  never 
presumes  to  make  a  reply  but  with  cap  in  hand,  and 
with  the  address  of,  Your  Most  Illustrious  Lordship^ 
The  treasury  of  the  Republic  is  filled  with  gold. and 
silver,  and  the  common  people  are  never  paid  but 
in  a  copper  coin  called  apiece  of  four  tarins^  equi- 
valent, in  ideal  value,  to  eightpence  of  pur  money, 
and  intrinsically  worth  little  more  than  two  far* 
things.  It  is;stamp^  with  this  device^  non  aesy  sed 
jides;  *^  not  value,  but  confidence*"  What  adiffe-r 
rence  to  exclusive  possessions,  and  gold,  intro-. 
duce  between  man ^ and  man!  A  gr^ve  porter 
in  Holland  demands  of  you  in  gmt.gmldt^  that  is, 
good  money,  for  carrying  *  your  portmanteau  the 
length  of  a  street,  as  much  as  the  humbte  Malte3Q 
Bastaze  receiyes  for  carrying  you  and  three  of  your 
friends,  a  whole  day  together  atound  the  island. 
•   *  The 
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Tbe  Dutchman  is  ^dl  dolbedi:  4nd  has  h^^  po^ket^ 
lined  tvith  good  pieceis  of  gold  and  silvef,  HU  coin 
presents  a  very  difi^e&t  in^ripti^ii  from  tkat  of 
Mdta :  fau  read  these  words  on  it :  Cofiewrdm  rfA 
fah;(t  crUsatnt;  *' through  Coiwrord  ^msAl  things 
**  incfease."  T^ere  is  m  truth  t^  great  a  dlffwencei 
between  the  powbr  and  the  felicity  of  one  Stateand. 
another^  as  betweea  the  inaeii|^tioi^  wd  the  suh* 
stances  of  their  cora^ 

-'.  In  Natidpe  it  b that  we  ari  to  loak  for  the  subsists 
ence  jd£  a  people,  and  m  their  liberty  t^e  channel  in 
which  it  it  to  flow.  The  spirit  of  mpt\opo\y  has  de- 
stroyed t^isiry  of  tbe  branches  of  it  anoong  us,  which 
aire  pouring  in  tides  of  wfcaUb  upoit  ow  ndighbotttis ; 
such  are^  amongi  othersv  the  wbale»  cod^  abd  her^ 
ring  fl^riesw    I  admit  at  the  same  tiinie  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  there  are  enterprizes  which 
jleqnire  thie  coiicnrrenx^eaf  a  great  nombei^  of  hands^ 
as  well  {6t  theif  preservation  and  pfotedtton,  as  in 
drder  to  ac^t^eletate  their  oiperations,  such  as  the  salt* 
watei^  fiftheries  :  but  it  is  the  btisiness  of  the  state  to 
se^to^  the  admmistration  of  them.     No  one  of  our 
ct)mptktt\6i^  has  ever  been  actuated  by  the  patriotic 
spirit ;  they  have  been  associated,  if  I  may  be  al^ 
lowed  the  expression,  only  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing smtlU  particulai^  States.     It  is  not  so  with  the 
BiiteH.   FW  example,  as  they  carry  oa  the  herring- 
ilsBety  tcthe  norfliward  of  Scotland^  fot  this  fish 
is  aPways  better  the  farther  North  you  go  in  quest 
6f  it,  they  have  ships  of  wap  to  protect  the  fishery. 
They  fcave  bfhets^  of  a  very  largd  burthen,  dalled 
busses,  employed  night  and  day  in  catching  them 
with*  the  net :  md  othett  contrived  to  sail  remaa'- 

"    kably 


l^nlDljr  fast,  whicli  take  them '<m  iioani,  aivd  carry 
tbem  Qfmtt  fresh  to  Hollaod.  Besides  all  tfai^^  they 
ha^e  pfemiuinB  proposed  tptineviessd  which  £rst 
brmgs  hfk  ieargo  of  fish  to  maiket  at  Axxiater4laai^ 
The  fi.4i  of  the  fir«t  h^vel  is  )>aid  at  the  Stadtfac^uae^ 
at  tlie  raM  of  a^Iden  dii^aty  or  about  nine  shiUingt 
and  slxj)ettee  arpieoe,  and  those  of  the  re?t  ©f  the 
cargo  at  <^  rate^f  a  (i&rm,  hmt  dne  chittliig  Mid 
tenpenee  each. 

3%is  is  a  powerinl  iiHlQceineiit  to  thepvoprieton 
of  the  fisrhiog  vessels,  to^tretch  out  to  €he  North 
as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  meet  the  fish,  which 
are  there  ^f  a  size  and  of  a  delicacy  of  flavour  far  su- 
perior to  those  which  are  caught  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  coasts.  Hie  Butch  erectedastatueto  the  man 
who  first  discovered  the method  of  smeiking  them, 
and  of  making  what  Aey  call  red^tepriog.  They 
thought,  and  they  thought  justly,  that  the  citixea 
who  pracurcB^or  his  country  a  new  source  of  sub* 
sistencc,  and  a  ne^v  branch  of  commerce,  deserves 
to  rank  with  those  who ^niigh ten,  or'who  defend  it. 
from  such  attentions  as  these  we  seewith  what  vi- 
gilance they  watch  over  every  thing  capable  of  coa« 
tributinjg  to  public  abundance.  It  is  inconceivable « 
to  what  ^ood  account  'they  iurn  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  pi-oductious,  which  we  suffer  to  run  to  waste, 
•and'^is  from  a^soil  sandy,  marshy,*  and  naturally 
poor  and  ungratefai 

I  neverknew  a  country  in  which  there  was  such 
plenty  of  every  thing.  They  have  no  vines  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  more  wines  in  their  cellars 
than  in  those  of  Bourdeaux :  they  hav6  no  forests, 
and  there  is  no^ship-building  timber  in  rtieir  dock- 
2  yards 
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wor^  better  than  thirty  g^hieas  a?jear»  bssMiB 
board  and  lodging  $  others  about)  eixty  paund^ 
without  board.  He  vas  accordingly  lettlM  At 
once^  without  further  fioIicitiatbD.  I  asked  the  ei^ 
der  Mn  Le  Breton^  ivfceoce  ctine  ^  actire  vfgi^ 
knee  of  thisageat  in  favour  of  a  stranger,  and  com 
entirely  unknown  to  him :  He  relied ;  *^  It  is  his 
^  trade;  he  receives  aA  an  acknowledgment,  one 
^Vmonth's  salary  of  the  person  forwhotn  he  providas. 
^^  Do  not  be  sui|>rised  at  this/'  added  he,  every 
<*  thing  here  is  turned  to  a  commercial  account, 
*'  from  an  odd  old  shoe  up  to  a  squadron  of  ships/^ 
Wt  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled,  how^ 
ever,  by  the  illusions  of  a  prodigious  commerce; 
aiidhere  it  is  that  our  politics  have  frequently  mis^ 
led  us.  Trade  and  SDanufactures,  we  are  tdd,  in* 
tioduce  millions  into  a  St^te ;  but  the  fine  wools,  tlie 
dye-stuffs^  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  pre- 
paratives imported  fn>m  foreign  countries^  are  tri'* 
hutes  whieh  must  be  piaid  hack ;  the  people  would 
B0t  have  manufactured  th^  less  juf /the  ii^ods  of  the 
country  en  their  own  account ;  and  if  itsdothshad 
been  of  the  lowest  quality,  they  would  have  been 
at  least  converted  to  thpir  use.  The  unlimited 
commerce  of  a  coutitry  is  adapted  to  a  people  pos-p* 
sessingan  ungracious  an4  contracted  territoiy,  sudb 
as  the  Dutch;  they  export,  not  their  ow4i superflui- 
ty, birt  diat  of  other  nations ;  andjthey  runnorisfc* 
of  wanting  necessaries^  an  evil  which  frequently 
befais  many  territorial  powers.  What  does  it  avail 
tk  people  to  clothe  all  ^urx^p  with  their  wool- 
lens, if  they  themselves  go  naked ;  to  collect  the 
best  \WDes  in  the  World,  if  they  drink  iiothing 

but 
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but  water;  and  to  export  the  finest  of  flouf ,  if  they 
eat  only  bread  made  of  bran?  Examples  of  such 
abuses  might  easily  be  adduced  from  Poland,;  from 
Spain,  and  from  other  countries^  which  pass. for 
the  most  regularly  govei-ned.   , 

It  is  in  agriculture  chiefly  that  France  ought  to 
look  for  the  principal  n^eans  of  subsistence  for  her 
inhabitants.     Besides  agriculture  is  the  great  sup- 
port of  morals   and  reUgton.     It  renders  mar* 
riages  e2ajr  necessary,  and  happy.     It  contributes 
toward  raising  ai  numerous  progeny,  which  it  em- 
ploys, almost  as  soon 'as  they  are  able  to  crawl,  in 
collecting  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  in  tending  the 
Hocks  and  herds;  but  it  bestows  these  advantages 
only  or\  small  landed  properties.    We  have  already 
said,  and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently,  that 
small  possessions  double  and  quadruple  in  a  country 
both  crops,  and  the  hands  which  gather  them« 
Great  estates,  on :  the  contrary,  in  the  hand  of  oioe 
man,  transform  a  countiy  into  vast  solitudes.  They 
inspire  the  wealthy  feriners  with  a  relish  fox  city 
pride  and  luxury,,  and  with  a  dislike  of  country  em- 
ployments.    Hence  they  place  their  daughters  in 
convents,  that  they  may  be  bred  as  ladies,  and  s^nd 
their  sons  to  academies,  to  prepare  them  for  be- 
coming advocates  or  abb^s.     They  rob  the  chil- 
dren of  the  trades-people  of  their  resources;  for  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coutitry  arc  always  pressing 
toward  an^stablishment  in  town,,  those  of  the  great 
towns  never  look  toward  the  plains,  because  they 
are  blighted  by  tallages  and  imposts.  - 

Great  landed  properties  expose  the  State  to  an- 
other dangerous  inconvenience,  to  which  I  dp  not 
^  Vol,.  III.       ,  M  believe 


%elie\«  tl«rt  irtwcb  attemiioii  hw  WtHsulo  been  paiit 
Tbe  land*  lta»  cultivated  Ue  iit;&ll««iir  on©  y«arafc 
bttst  Ml  tkret,  aadi «  many  cases,  oance  evoty  «datt 
year.    It  moat  happ«  apoondingfcy,.  as  ia  cywry 
thing  left  to  chance,  that  sometinwB  great  quan* 
tie*  of  sttefe  ImkI  JJe  ^jillo  v  act  «fno<v'  and  at  other 
tiMesverylittk.  Inliboieyeareiniidoabtediyvihai 
t)ie  greatest  part  of  those  laids'  is  lying  iaUoiVy 
nweh  lesa  com  must  be  seapdd.  over  the  khi^oKv 
at  lafge  than  in  o«iher  years.    Thia  aoufce  of  dis* 
ti«w,  which  ha»  «eveT,  as  fire  as  I  knoir,  as  yet  en-f 
gaged  the  atteKkion  <rf  G(wecB«neBt,  i»  «««  of  th^ 
caaacaof  thatdearth,  ortafeteseca  scatty  olgprsttn, 
w^b  iron  ttaie  to  tiiB»  falls  heavy  not  on  Triaeii 
s/ity,  butonthedi&te^Nati<aMOfi£M(opc^ 

Kattttv  has  patodted  tnft  the  adcBtniatratkiik  el 
agticuhiH-e  betiweea  Maai  sokd  biarMif.    Ta  hensslf 
she  has.  resewed  the- management  bf  the^noadsfitha 
MKB,  tbeSw),.  tifee  expanskfitof  the  plants.;  «qnI  aha 
i»  irondeifully  exact  in  adafiking  the  ektacBts  ttm* 
^nnaUy  to-  the  stasoBs :  but  shis  ha»<  left  tot  ]4an, 
theaclapti6B  of  vegetables,  «f  soils/ the  prcqpiaFiioiUf 
whkk  Ifbeix  caihuTe  OBgjht  to  have  to  the  saei^tifif 
to  he  aaaiatattBed  by  them,  and  all  the  o^hRT  :<nm« 
<  aaid  occi^ailiuiis  which  theii  pveservatton,  tbaiidisr 
taddbutiony  aad their pc^ke demaBd.  I  eOBsidieftibis 
remark  as  of  safiK^eni  iaipoftoBcte  to  dtiitcQ  tkn 
aeceasity  of  appoistiog  »  pattieukc  MiiKk^Mr  ^ 
agrieidltuoc*^    H  it  sliould  be.fipwad  i»piM$ibk.f«r 

*  There  are  maiif  Vtiier  nasMH  i«Mcl>  tiiiitatc  ]i)'{«r«Eral{d>e:VK 
pomti)tMit  of  ai  Waittet  of  Agricaiturc.  Tbe  vatecing^^capafc  a,t)i(n|be4 
by  Uvilusnry  of  the  great  Lords,  or  by  the. commerce  of,  the  gjrtt 
To*ns ;  the  jsoddtes  an*  Isyistalls  Which  poison  tfre  vHtages,  anttfted 

.•'.  .  ,        .'  'i  .^flilp^ual 


Jiav^  it  at  l^t  W  Ws  B9wejr  ta  p«)li^Wft  t^  l«W«- 
portation  of  the  grain  of  the  cOHW^ryi^  ^  Mw*  j»W« 
vrhen  tl^  gr«9;t»sj  pa^  pf  th^  Iwd  WM».<vU  crop, 
fw  it  i»  cj^wr  alip9»^  tp  a^  ^(^fipi^^falifm,  tWt  t^ 
foUftwipg  ywr<  tb«ge?i(?flal  prpckuwt  will  b*  4«  lapiwh 
ks9,  33  p.  €X]osi4«r»b)^  pfopofti^Q  of  tb^lftn^t  will 
tbw  of  «o\»p»fl  b*  »  fallow. 

lSm«U  fazms  «K  «iH  mbofctof)  to  mdi  i^ioiiat- 
tttdoa^;  tb«y  ar^  f veiy  year  iHFoduotive^  ^bd  HmoBt 
4t  all  Masona.  Gompire,  m  I  hare^keady  ^g« 
09«t«^it  ti9i««|ua9tity  of  ftuita,  9CiiK>ta,af  pot-iierbsi, 
<>f  graffiu  «p4  of  g^iidm  tauraally  »ap9d,  and  whh^ 
out  iptefmiasiQii,  on  » tni^t  of  gvound  in  the  ihci^ 
iMty  of  Pafi«9  c^led  the  Pre&iutf^crvau,  ths  ex^ 
tent  «f  which  ia  bvt  moderate,  sitmated  healdea  <m 
a  deQUvi^/andexpoaod  to  the  Nordv  with  the 
pf oductioM  of  an  ^qnal  pottaon  of  ground  takem 
in  tbft  plaiHa  of  the  netghhourbood^  and  noaaiaged 
on  the  great  soak  of  agriculture ;  and  you  will  be 
9aifibk  of  a  prodigious  differ(»iQe.  There  is  like- 
wise a  diiference  equally  striking  in  the  number^ 
and  in  the  moral  charaeter  of  the  labouring  poor 
who  cultivate  them.    I  have  heard  a  respectable 

perpeUial  fgcQse^  of  epidemu;  disease;  the  safety  of  (he  great  roads,  and 
tbe  regulatioD  of  the  inns  upon  them ;  the  militla-draagbts  and  impotfti 
of  the  peaamta^ ;  thtf  u^ottiotlo  i/vhich  thsjr  are  in  maajr  cases  aubjM* 
ed»wiUwwtdftnii9Kiii|iK:h«f  tpc9xnphin»  th^a^  wovM  pr^Pt  to  bjm  a 
multitude  of  us^ul  establishinent9  vhicb  might  be  made,  gr  pf  abuses 
which  mighC  be  corrected.  I  am  aware  that  most  of  these  lUnctions  are 
apportioaed  into  divem  departaaants;  bat  h  is  iaapossible  thffy  sb^uW 

a  i^iugV  ipd|ividiMJ« 
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skmet«d  tkd#e  j^Ud^K  mtr'^ftipcmAut  ib%  toitott 
oFth*  witatis,  M4f»cfcy  thfe  gtrtft  <jf  evwy  Miidkt 
j^ant  ii  x:&iMkd«tl  as  it  sho^.  'HMse  Ibennft  ^w>. 
ever,  iiiM  Ifilt)^  'ilh^s  ^f  «i  ^<«ilar  MttUtfe,  Wlon^ 
libt  i)6%he  jiri4si$«tk>tr  Gf  in!aatt(iMft«otni)tifti(»«,  tAth 
tAveir  ^eKbeiitioM  oti  the  'great  <Aillle,  oeitlbet-  <!ir6 
thi^y  ^o^^etit  ^ith  fH-dv1fa6Ut  itfipests  aftd  op- 
|>tHsid6 ;  -tb«y  Append  o(i  «})fe  focal  ««k1  ^i^tbsttt 
JA^kkuty  dJTibftlti&s  «t)joln^4it)itt'ty>  pdssessh)^  )>rd<. 
^erty  which  ifa^y  «tt.ti  I(iall1jilti4^>dw«,  notnii^dWttd 
to^^tty  lyrioft*)  bttt  ^tdikg  iKktti«dta«dIy  <ff  •^ 
S6Ver^h.  fiyVutb  *^trk»tSb  %«^ft  «s  ti)l»e  tb« 
Dbidh  ba<^e  foit^d  aelttt  io.|;m>#  rait  StkmeAmgi,  a 
V!Ufa!g6ih  «b&  n(righbOu)4llM<il-«f  «te  ti«^«,  ta'fran 
^'latiieli  «¥*  iH^ith  Ihavi  llftll  the  evidei^  frittik 
aa^  (fmi''iS^.  l^ficf^eitt^itfi^rti^halMadyiitaMtii. 

tbe  ba^tftr  tb^  viMttger,  «!!ftdJb«  a|ji«ti  «>f  i^lft 
mper,  tbkt'&ov  pouMtto^Hfrbta  Il«l\«ttifhe^|ft«(. 
Cl&tis  ft-Hfts  bPtW6  Bar«j. 

these  €x.)iea!Ave  di!stntts  of  liiM  in  ^  Idti^dm 
I^ib^  t^yiy^is^i^*^,  iiav^  attraictisd  lbe'iMt«Qtitfft 
bf^oMrd^iJfi^^  Wt  that'is*a^"tl»gre»lfer4jtta». 
tliy  \\4ri{*l)  Ki^^ab2t|iied  ^  th)i^  libfc  iiopoiskibii^y  of 
forming  such  tracks  into  marquiM^  e¥  ^rigfMirkSV 
tftfd  bttiaei^  nit^Wia«6  VH^^rtM  pibugh  h«ot  i(taU 
l^ibaHf^^to  'Ama,  1%^ Wr^,  ittMhj^  ot})le»s^  the 
tft%(^  fly  *^  bi^Wa^  in^iHmehfa^  kftMSmr^ 
'iVIt.  -  Out  'grtil  ^fcna^  t^  I  bdrnft^  fyf  ^AteMms^ 
part  tdWrcVea  jkrt>^bti6Vb,  bttbjj  skitte*  lfri«h  eli*»i 
The  tftn  ii  «ndcWbt«ffly  ii  terjr -Wifbl  tret:  ffft 
WdW  »  ^(W^r'^ter  cJU't-iHipt'ii  Woittf,   Btilr^ 

have- 


l^a^A  iifte  wWif^  ^^9  far  frdeiable  tt  it,  becausp; 
it'i  w^od  is:^^  ^tt|Ne)&ed  by  t^  )m^;  it  a  ^ex^ 
Qtlknt-  fw  yf9km0%tmg^  i^nd  it  prP^Mfi^  alwcid*. 
akncenif;  very /niitriiiiffiitallb^  *  itj  j«  tbe  cb^nMtt: 
ttee  ItMaa.  -  A  jittlgmMt.iliair  ))e  ji&HriMd  ef  tb^, 
duratioaMud  )Qf  Ihe  bi6«wt)r  af  it!t:.^mpd|  ffwa  t];(f  r 
aadeot  htftimcoUiog  bf ,  ibe  iomk$t  St* .  Geraiain, 
htfoit  it  WHS.  burofc  d<>trm  QTbe  jois^  were^  a  p^* 
digidw  iSenogttfa  and  tliickM«s  aiid  i^trfisctly  sound, 
tismigb  4n<koe  than  'four  huisAreA:  |rears  oild.  Xbir 
<bin^le't|indrty  o£  thb  \0QQid  00^  AtiU  be  a$<^r);f^in^ 
oj^nhyAxB^imoe^  ^b^  iraiiftsedltiiig  of  the  Bmii^n% 
c4Mle  of  Miaf;coflfaf  i,  (bidlU.  J0  the.  time  1^  Charier, 
TLaiKMt4w)e»glieft£rt)iDB«ria.  Wie  Wveofitt^ 
aiK^^  Jikgiectfii  tfaii^  ivAlu^k)|B  ii)e$»  wbicb  i$  m»V: 
sfttoawd  togfdiTjraif  a8^sDp|giceii«cK>li  iixour  ^Meei^s; 
Ifs  pdrt  Jboxvcflher  irrary  flaarjesftik^  &t!s!&)|iage  bcfiu^ 
tifnl^.aiuiit btaiBsilcb  A^qwantity  of fruiiti  .kl  tkm. 
i)%Qlla|di|2d  aEie.arttop:of  tbejotfaer,  ;th&t^no  spot  of 
tioe  flaane  tnetdnt  ^osfti  witb  tS0rd,.  ciatld  ;prodiic&  a 
cm|>  «)f  wfaaistewae  ao  iplenttfttL . :     / 

itiniAaat'bcf  admktad^  as  we  barfe  asoD^im:  discus*^ 
sib^^tiieidbaradtetB^  wgeitaUes,:  ihatidiis  itree  lakefr 

,  pinmiidvbiily  aft  dry>viind  elpi^ated  situationa;  bujb 
iv^:lpsMreaiiotfaerd(^>ted^^to^^  bmmd 

plado^joftpatiAUi^iiiftriiu^  t^  wbetberweat^ 
tsBd  >D  the  ^H'spixd  or  to  the  'fi-ait,  iand  wbose  port  U 
eqpailytMj^t^^^^^  These  beau^ 

ti^ol  tree^itoMflA  magnifioeiitly  di^a^oMc  ow  gteki 

^  nNLds,  Witb' tiieiq  tnigbt  lifcewiaj^  be  intermixed^ 
ctffaet  Iveea  ftcxA^  to  ea^b  districts  Hiey '  wouldt 
aatiomcfe  «b  itmvelUm  %he  varioua  ^oi^itices^f  the 
teiagdom; >tlii»  'VIM,  Burguiidy;  «be  apple-tM^, 
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Ntmnandy;.tlie^^  iimlbcrry,  Dauphinjr;  the  clrrc, 
Provence.  Thdr  slem^  loaded  with  prodtecfcr,wc/uld 
determme  niueh  better  than  stakes  furnished  with 
iron  colkrs;  and^  than  the  tremendous  gibbets  o€ 
criihinal  justice;'  the  limits  of  each  province,^  and' 
thegent^  diveisified  seignories of  Natuise.    ' ^ 

It  *rtfty>be  objected,  that  the  crops  wouM  be  ga-- 
thered  t^  ^sselngers;  but  they  hardly  ever  touch 
the  grafies  invth^  Vineyar^is  which  sooietimes  skirt 
theJiighway.  Besides  if  they  were  to  pick  the 
frhit,  what  harm  would  be  done  ?  When  the  King 
of  Prussia  ordered  the  sides  of  many  of  the  great' 
roads  through  Poinerania  to  be  planted  with  fruit- 
tree's,* -it  wai»  iii/muated  to  him  tjbat  the  fruit  would 
bt<tfMen:'^<Thef*ople,"  replied  he,  "at least,  will 
^^j>rofit  by  iti'-  •OnrcrosS'-roEds  present  perhaps  still 
moreilosl/'groand  *than  the  greatehigfaways. .  If  it  is 
mti§\dirti&iiithithyimems,o{  them  th^  communi- 
batibn;  it 'kept  up  between  the^sipalter  cities,  tpwns^ 
villages,  il^amlet,  abbeys,  castles,  and  even  single 
country-houses ;  thit  several  of  them  issue  in  ^e 
same  p]ace„(a»d  that'  ev^ry  dne  must  haveat  Jeast 
tiiei^adtb  of  a  cl;aii6t;\:^  shall 'find  the.^hole 
s|iate^  udiidh  they  occupy  ix)'be  olf  i(Dci;edibleiniag<>' 
lUlnode^  ::It  woUld  he>  proper  to  b^in  withapf^Iyv, 
idg  'tfae.iihe  tortbetn  ;<.for.  mosi;  of  themtpiiac^edifa; 
aiserpqnlaofi  d&^eQtion,  which  in  manyxashs  addsra 
i^JhbA'XQ  theifi length  beyond  \vthatis^nec^iany<, 
}  AfikinQ)«led9^>eti  the  same  tiine,  thaA)the^.  sidoof-: 
aiti«s.. are  .highly;  agreeable^  especialljriiaibng  the. 
deoUvityoft^a  ttU,  over  the  ridge  of:  a^  niountain,* 
m\  ritral  siHU^tipps,  or . through,  the  miiistjof  iSMrests. 
Pu*itb^i.mijBbJ  be  Bender«d  s\i#«^ptibleof  ftabth^r 
/.  i    1  kind 
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Iciiod  of  beauty,  by  skictingthem  with  fruit-tvees^ 
S^hich  do  not  rbe  to  a  great  height,  and  wbkh,  %• 
^g  off  in  perspective,  would  give  a  greater  appa- 
rent extension:  to  the  landscape.  These  trees 
would  likewi9e  afford  a  shade  to'  travelers.  The 
husbandmen  I  kno(vr  allege,  that  the  shade  so 
grateful  to  passengers^  is  iiyurious  to  their  stand- 
ing com.  They  are  undoubtedly  in  the  rights  as 
to  several  sorts  of  grain;  but  there  are  some  which 
thrive,  better  in  places  somewhat  shaded  than 
any  where  else,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  JPriSamt^^ 
GeWtftf.;  Besides,  the  farmer  would  be  amply  Jn* 
demnified  by  the  wood  of  the  fruit-trees,,  and  by 
the  crot)8  of  fruit  The  interns  even  of  the  hus* 
bandman  and  of  the  traveller  might  farther  be 
rendered  compatible,  by  planting  only  the  roads' 
which  go  from  North  to  Souths  and  the  south  Sfd6 
of  those  which  run  lEastJ  and  West,  so  that  the 
shade  of  thdV  trees  ;should  i^^arcely  fall  -on  the 
anaWe  lands,. !?        ..  . 

'  It  would  be  moreover  necessary,  in  order  to  in- 
crease! the  nationid  subsistence,  to  restore  to  the 
plough  great  quantities^  of  land  now  in  pasture. 
There  is  hardly  such  a  thing,  as  a  meadow  in  all 
China,  a- country  so  extremely  populous.  The 
Chines^  SQW  every  where  coxn  and  rice,  and  feed 
their  cattle  with  the  straw;  They  say  it  is  better 
that  the  bea$t$  should  live  with  Man  than  Man 
with  the  beasts.  Th^ Cattle  are. not  the  le^  fat: 
for  this.  The  German  horses,  the  QUost  vig<!)rouSf 
of  animals,  feed  entirely  on  straw  cut  shorty  wttih 
a  sipall  mixtf^re  of  barley  or  oats.  Oui^  farpiers 
arp  every  day  adopting  practices  the  directly  con- 
trary 


tnry  <^  tUs  i&cfonomy.  Tkey  t^iu,  1»  t  Aaw  jdIm^ 
senrdl  in  ms&y  proirikUses,  a  great  deid  ^  IxaA 
irhjch  formerly  praduoed  com  nto^^  «txitll  |pn» 
ftnn^,  to  save  the  expetice  of  ci4tt*fatitin>  and 
e8{>ecialiy  to  escape  the  tith^  nrfaack  their  okrgjr 
do  ii0t  f^eiirt  ftiooi  paatun-limb.  I  haveeecm  k^ 
Jj^mtt  Normandy  itnoiente  qimrtitmof  knd,  thus 
StffctA  out  of  stb  naiaidd  AtM,  ^eitly  to  the  piib«- 
He  .detriment  The  fcdbwuig^  aModote  wbm  Uifd 
me^  vh  my  taldd^  notice  of  an  andcut  track  <of 
ooranlavd  .whith  liad  undergone  a  met9amoi|iho8fs 
ofthmflort;  lEhe  vector^^  veised  at  losing  .pact  of 
hia  hewsenise^  iWiitbtut  harjag  it  in  his  |>o#cr  til 
cam|)fada,.  aaad  to  i^  xMirner  of  the  land,  by  iray 
efiadiriioe:.  *'•  Master  JPeteTy  m  Jny  io]li«n%  afyoa 
''would  tertmve  the  atones  from  that  gnHbiri^ 
"  idaig  it  wdi,  pk>jigh  it  tfaoiroa^ly,  and  sow  ik 
'' With'ioom,  you  might  atill  nise.  (nery  ^escelleixt 
''  tro^' -  VThe  ianner,  aai  arch,  sfarewd  felkmv 
perceiving  the  drift  of  his  tithing-man,  tijSid :. 
^'  Tot  iatein  iheii^t,  gowl  Mr:.lkktnr:;  if  ytoa 
^'  wiH  -take  the  gfoimd  a^  do  all  thia  to  it^  I  .^mll 
'^  mA  no  mose  of  l|roa  than  the  tithe  of  the  drop;" 
Onr  agvietthniise  wi'H  (MVer  attain  aQ  the  actitriiy 
of  twhich  it  is  snsc^ihk  wnless  it  16  restored  toit'a 
xiadiTe4ig]rity«  Mea^^  ouj^ht  therefoi^  to  he  eaa^ 
pfart^ed  to  induce  tH  «vultiMide<)f«a^  aiad  idle  hnt|^ 
^s,  who  vegetate  in  OAr  smdll  cities^  to  ^  and 
lv9t  in  thte  coimlry.  In  ^rder  to  determine  tfaem  t<ik 
this,  hiM^bandmevi  ought  to  be  exempted  fr<>m  the 
Inttniliating  impositioBstyf  tAJkge,  of  seignorial  ex- 
a^tio&s,  atid  evttii)f  those  of  the  mfflftaj^scfvlce, 

i  ■.■.••  ^   '•■•      to 


to  wfatck  1}|0)F  «te  «t  phramt  snl^jeofed.  ' .  The  sflate 
israM  undoutrtedly  Ike  scrvied,  ^hen  nfecessity  m- 
qtiiits ;  fbufe  wiirtefoiit  fiifiic  chAHtetets  ^Mf  bnnufia^ 
tioa  to  4iie  (scn^^oea  ^nfhkh  «fak  impMes?  Wigr  nM 
atwtpt  a^onuDtitattoa  in  maocyr  ?  Jt  Ismakl  orequirt 
a  jp^aat  -detl/  que  Polit)i(^iate  kU  us.  Yes,  tmdaiftbt*- 
edly.  B«i?t4o  a^M:  our  Bufgesses  likewise  pa^tnaajr 
u^fb^U  in  our  tawm^  44  Ueatf  tbtsfs  v£ry  ielervioes  P 
fiesidesj  the  iaof^.  kilifibttattis  that  there  ate  .-scaih 
teitod  ov€t  tbe  txmti wy,  the  fighter  will  IbU  iiie  bui^ 
tbdiL  son  %ftMe  ^o  lateesstosaUe.  A  uNm  propr ify 
brau^t  4|p^.^aiiki  attuidb  tatker  be  touched  m  hit 
]m^  thdh  suffer  m  hb  s«lf-kn;^ 
,  B^  Wliat  fatal  <»ii(tradiclliQii  ihavt  we  aalgeeted 
the  fgreatfest  (part  of  tbelandsof  fbaDoe  tb  aoocage^ 
tevares,  whHe  ifw  iiatie  taAoUed  those  bf  theiNeir 
Woddt?  Thfe  aaone  husbarvdman  irko  m  Smace 
HHitt  t>ayIt^nAgc  attrql;g<>  wtlih  tfae  pi6kh»ax£  iki  ih 
hmd  to  labour  jon  4)lit'l^gh^foad»  akay  ifutooduce 
his  cb^Mttu  ittlO'the  Kill's  HoasfaoU,  provided  te 
la  »i  iahabHitet  )of  okw  *a£  the  West  indm  JalaHids. 
This  iujfidiemis  dffptototrafticf  itohili^  proTvd 
nf»  itiaafabflttO' those  Soreign  ^ossettions,  hitoifrfaich 
is  has  jintimluoed  slkva-y/thkn  to  tbe  hmds  :of  the 
M^th^'COttBti^^  the  facbpunrB  of  whidh  ithas  dram-- 
ed  olf  gaaianiy  of  ^thdrresimtx^es.  Nature  invited  into 
ihe  wiUerBesses  of  Atn^ocai^  overdo  wings  of  Ihe 
Suropon  N&ttevs;  ito  had  tbere  disposed  every 
thhig^  with  Ml  atiaatloft  ituly  tmrteraal,  to  rndem^ 
infy  tfafe  JBuropfeattt  for  the  loss  otf*  their  eoutftay* 
^ete  is  Ho  memky^  in  those  regiotis>  lor  a. mam 
to  scordi  httnadf  in  the  3m  a^iite  he  reaps  hift 
graiiH  «R>r  tothe  kftmmhtd  ^h  ^4  m  teadwg  hit 

flocks 
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flocks  iithcyricedynot  to  cleave  the  stubborn  earth 
with  tbedamsy  plough  to  make  it  produce  aliment 
for  him,  Hor  to  rake  intqit'^s  bowels  to  extract  from 
thenct  ifon>  stonp,  clay,  and  the  first  materials  of 
his  house  and  furniture.      Kind  nature  has  there 
placed  on  trees,  in  the  shade,  and  within  the  reach 
of  the  hand,  all  that  is  necessaiy  and  agreeable  to 
human  life.  She  has  there  deposited  milk  and  but- 
ter in  the  nuts  of  the  tocoa-tree;  perfunied  Creams 
in  the  apples  of  the  atte ;  table  linen  and  provision 
in  the  large  satiny  leaves,  and  in  the  deitcious  figs^ 
of  the  banana ;  loaves  ready  for  the  fire;  in  the  po« 
tafoes,  and  the  roots  of  the  manioc ;  down,  finer 
than  the  wool  of  the  fleecy  sheep  in  the  shell  of  the 
trotton.'  priant ;   dishes  of  every  form  in  the  gourds 
of  theciilabasse.'    She  had  there  contrived  habita« 
lions,  impenetrable  by  the  rain  and  by  the  lays  of 
the  Sufv^tider  the  thick  branches  of  the  Indian 
*g-tree,  which  rising  toward  heaven,  and  afterwards 
descending  down  to  the  ground  where  they  take 
jrbot,  form  by  their  odntmued  arclules  palaces  of 
verdure.    She>  had  scattered  about,  for  the  purposes 
at  once  of  delight  and  of  commerce,  along  the  ri- 
sers, in  the  bosom  :of  the  rocks, ;  and  in  the  very 
hed  of  torrents,  the  maze,  the  silgar^ane,  the  chb* 
colate^nut)  the tohacco.^plant^  witha multitude  of 
other  useful  vegetables,  and  fron^  the  resemblance 
of  tiie  latitudes  of  this  New  World  to  that  of  the 
diSerent  countries  of  the  Qld,she  promised  it's  fu- 
ture inhabitants  to  adopt,  in  their  favour,  the  cof* 
£^^  plant,  the  indigo,  and  |he  other  most  valuable 
;vegetable  productio^spfAfricaandof  Asia.  Wbere^ 
fore  ha&  the  atnbitiouof  JEurcJpe  inunditcd  tiiosehap- 

py 
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py  climateB  JiiM  <fhe  teara  df  the  human  race  ?  Ah ! 
had  liberty  and  virtue  ;colltdted  and  united  their 
first  planters,  how  many  cfearrts  woald  French  in- 
dustry have  added  to  the  natural  fecundity  of  the 
soil,  and  tp^  the  happy  temperature  of  the  tropical 
regions!  >  . 

No  fogs  or  excessive  heats  are  here  to  be  dreaded; 
and  though  the  Sun  passes  twice  a  year  over  their 
Zenith,  he  every  day  brings  with  him,  as  he  rises 
above  the  Horizon,  along  the  ^surface  of  the  Sea,  a 
tooling  breeze  which  all  day  long  refre^s  the  moun- 
tains, the  forests,  and  the  vallies.  What  dilicious  re- 
treats might  our  poorsoldiers  and  possessionless  pea- 
sants find  in  those  fortunate  islands !  What  expense 
in  garrisons  might  there  liave  been  spkred!  What 
petty  seignories  might  thiere  have  become  the  re- 
compense either  of  gallant  officers,  or  of  virtuous  ci- 
tizens !  What  nurseries  of  ej^ceilent  seamen  might 
be  formed  by  the  turtle^iishery,  so  abundant  on  the 
shallows  surrounding  the  islands,  or  by  tlie  still 
more  extensive  and  profitable  cod-fishery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  I  It  would,  »ot  have  cost 
£urop6  much  more  4^an  the  expence  of  the  settle* 
meat  of  the  first  families*.  With  what  facility  might 
they  have  been  succei^stvely  extended  to  th«  most 
remote  distances,  by  forming  them  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Caralbs:  themselves,  one  after  aeaother^ 
and  atthe  expense  of  the  community!  Undoubtedly 
had  this  natural  progression  been  adopted,  our 
power  would  at  this  day  have  extended  to  the  ver^^ 
centre^  of  the  American  Continent,  and  ctouldhav^ 
bidden  defiance  to  every  attack,  ;  ;   ..•  ^    v 

Government  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
2  independence 
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tadepe^deiiM  of  otirMiamttwouU  lie  unoMsHiy 
CQB9eqii6Q€e  oi  tlh^r  praoperity^  ted  Ibcr  ««  of 
tbje  iiiigH>*Aawf loan .« ^toaioaf  Im^  teeen  idkiwQcd  im 
proof  of  thia.  JPiit  tb«9^  cobtues  wok  oofe  lort  lo 
Great  Bnftain  Wcwm  lAvt  had  nodtr^A  tboa  tot 
happy;  it  was  on  the  contrary  because shoQi^fmBar 
edtbcm.  3fitain  w99*bo)i^gttilty  of  >d  groat  error, 
|iy  introducing  too  grecu  a  mixtuie  of  atstngM* 
amoi^l^  o^loniAt^-  These  is  ^ithft  n  fcmarhnbk 
^ifl^nco  h^twem  the  gomua  of  tho  Eo^ah  ami 
OMrs*  TheEffglifhaimcafriealn&ooimferjr  wtthhii* 
vhe^ever  be  gWi :  if  he  iaoMkioig  a  fortuno  abroad 
he  embeUishea  hi9  hithitatioii  in  tho  pbce  where  he 
iasettle^  introdneea  thomamt&cturesofhiaowm 
Natipn  into  it,  there  he  Uvea,  and  there  ho  dies;  or 
if  he  returns^  to  hill  ooii9tvy,  ha  fixes  his  leaidenoe 
nev  the  p)ace  of  bis  htrtk  The  Fcenchman  does 
not  fee)  in  theaasno  «iamer;  aU  those  whctn  I 
hav^  8MO  in  the  islaod%  alwdya  eonsidei  theimeives 
aa  9tv9fig^T^  there,  XMiring  3  twenty  yoMa  residbnee 
ia  one  hi|bit9tion  th^.wiU  fiot  plant  0  single  tree 
li^f^re  the  door  of  the  honae)  for  the  benefit  of  on* 
joyiitg  it's  shade;  to  hear  them  taOi;  they  amaU  on 
the  wii^  to  depart  next  yeu  al  farthest*  If  Aey 
9«twtlly  happen  to  a^fiuire  4  Ibrtune  mrzy  they  g^ 
iiay  frequently  witho^ti  having  madeaoiy  things  an4 
91^  thw  return  homei  settie»  aot  in  their  nativepror 
iMftcf  or  Titfege^  but  at  Farts. 

Tlw  is  not  the  plaee  to  mfbld  the  cauise  of  that 
MtiPMl  aTQision  to  the  place  of  birth,  and  of  that 
^i«diloetioai«f;piVQttc  of  the  Capital;  itisaneftet 
of  several  moral  causey  aoid  among  others  of  cdnca* 

tion^ 


tkn.     BeitaaiHiuiiry  dwtnm  of  mind  li  aloM 
suflioratte  piemnt  for  ctq^  tlie  iiutependenee  ^ 
our  colaiiicsa  The  enonaoas  appease  of  presorm^ 
tbcm,  and  ths faculty  with  whioh  they  am  ctptai^dl^ 
mi^t  In  bicveoured  us  of  thupitjuilice^  Tbey  am 
all  m  suck  a  skate  of  weakness^  that  if  their  com^ 
BMDOO*  with  tho  iBolfaes^cooatay  vei^  to  be  i»lop- 
nyted  but  for  a  fev  yeaf%  thef  vaold.pmfatljbe 
llislmiaQd  for  want  of  many  articles  cssentiatly  ae» 
cesAai3i.  It  i^  even  singnlariy  renuariudble^  tbattfarjp 
40*  not  tnaaulietttrB  tfaeiea  na^  pvodactioa  of  tfaa 
ctfimtiy.  Thry  laiae  cottam  of  the  very  finest  quak 
]iil]F,1smtaiake  no  cloth  ofiit  as  in  Ibrope;  theydo 
not  so  lauch  aa  praelaae  tbe  airt  of  spianiag  it,  as 
the  savages  do  i  aorido  they,  like  them,  turn  to  aay 
a^eonat  the  tlureada  efpitte;  of  those  of  the  banaaa, 
or  of  the  is^vca  of  the  pslaisat*     The  coeoa^iee^ 
u*hioh  is  a  treasiure  .to  the  £ast  ladies,  cpaifs  to 
gieat  pesfecticn  ia  oarislaBdSi.  and  scarcely  any  use 
41  aade  ^  the  fruit;  or  of  the  threaden  ha«4  that 
€0<¥<Fa'  it    They  cultivate  indigo,  bat  employ  it  ia 
ao  proeeas  vrluitever  of  dying.     Sugar  then  i»  the 
Mtiy.  article  of  prdciaee  which  is  there^  pursued 
through  the  sevenl  accessary  processes,  because  it 
caaaot  be  turaed  to  connaescial  acHX>uat  tili  it  is 
laamifactuied;  and  after  allit  must  be  refiaed  ia  Euh 
rc^  faafote  itattaias  a  state  of  full  perfectioa. 

We  hare  had,  its  nnist  be  admitted,  some  seditlou* 
ibsiiiSKctioM  iaourCofamies;  but  these  bavetesn 
mmk  nwre^qaaabia  thcjtr  state  of  vfreakaesatiidn 
ihllinferoftteirhphkadB;  itisthaiajacliciousch6k« 
of  the  persons  sent  tlutlier  vrhioh  h^sataU  tidfies 
UmvI  the  scat  of  dSiscor^.    Haw  could  it 
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be  expected  that  citizens  wfaa  had  disturbed  the^ 
tranquillity  of  a  long  established  state  of  Society; 
should  concur  in  promoting  the  peace  and  prosper 
rity  of  a  rising  community  ?  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans employed  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and  their 
most  virtuous  citizens^  in  the  plantation  of  {heir 
colonies :  and  they  became  themselves  kingdoms 
and  empires.   Far  different  is  the  case  with  us ;  ba- 
cheIor*soldiers,  seamen^   gownmen,  isind  those  of 
every  rank;  officers  of  the  higher  orders,  so  numer- 
ous and  so  useless,  have  filled  ours  with  the  pasm)n9 
of  Europe,  with  a  rage  for  fashion,  with  unprofit- 
able luxury,  with  corruptive  maxims  and  licentious 
manners.    Nothing  of  this  kind  was  to  be  appre*- 
liended  from  our  undebauched  peasantry.    Bodily 
labour  soothes,  to  rest  the  solicitudes  of  the  mind, 
fixes  its  natural  restlessness,  and  promotes  among 
the  people  health,  patriotism,  religion  and  happi«» 
ness.     But  admitting  that  in  process  of  time  these 
Colonies  should  be  separkted  from  France:    Did 
Greece  waste  herself  in  tears  when  her  flourishing 
colonies  carried  her  laws  and  renown  over  the  coasts 
of  Asia,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
of  the  Mediterranean  ?  Did  she  take  the  alarm  whea 
they  became  the  sterna  out  of  which  sprAng  power- 
ful kingdpmsand  illustrious  repuUics?  Because  they 
separated  from  her  were  they  transformed  ifit6  her 
tnemies;  and  was  she  not»  on. the  contrary,  fre- 
quently protected  by  them  i  What  harm  wouid^ 
have  ensued  had  shoots  from  the  tree  o^ffMcr 
liorne  lilies'iii  AiDcrica,  iand  shaded  \the  Nt^WoUd 
with  their  majestic  branobds?>  ir;v  :.:.'>'? 

.  Ut  the  truth  be  frankly  adcfto vledg^^  tm^mtm 

admitted 
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adAiitted  to  the  ccmtidils  of  Priuees  take  a  lively  In- 
terest-in the  felicity  of  Mankind.  When  sight  of  this 
great  object  is  lost>  national  prosperity  and  the  glory 
of  the  Sovereign  quic^kly  disappear.  Oui*  Politici^ 
ans  by  keeping  the  Colonies  in  a  perpetual  state  0^ 
dependence,  of  agitftfioti  and  pefiury,  have  disdb-* 
vered  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Min,  ^ho  attacl>e# 
himself  to  the  plac«  which  he  inhsibit*  only  by  the 
ties  of  the  felicity  which  he  enjoys.  By  introduc- 
ing into  them  .  the-  slavery  of  thfe  Negroes,  the/  , 
have  formed  a  connection  between  thefm  and  Afri- 
ca, and  have  broken  asunder  that  whieh  ought  td 
have  united  them  totheirpoorfelldw-citi:^^i7S.  Th*y 
haveferther  discovered  ignorance  of  the  Europearf 
character,  which  is  continually  <ipprdi€*tfs{Ve,  undfti? 
a  Warm  climate,  of  seeing  it^s  blood  degi^aded  like 
that  of  it's  slaves;  and.  which  sighs  inceSsaiitly  kfiet 
new  alliaAce^  with  it's  c<itf>patriotSi  ibf  lieeping  up 
in  the  vdits  of  thoie  little  one*s  flie  cii^culation  of 
the  clear,  and  fivelycolour  of  the  EufOptan  blood, 
and  the.  sentimetit  of  country  still  mot&  i^ferestiiig. 
By  giving  them  perpetually  new  civil  and  military 
rulers,  rtiagistWtes  entire  strangers  to  thefti,  wild 
keep  them  under  a  sevei^e  yoke ;  men^  iii  a  word,  ea^ 
ger  to  aecumulate  fortuAe,  they  hav^  betrayed  ig^ 
6oranc6  of  the  French  chldracter,  which  had  no  hee<f 
of  such  b^rrierstoresti^ainlt  to  the  love  of  count ry» 
jseeing  it  is  universally  tegretting  it's  productions, 
it's  honours,  nay  it's  very  disorders.  They  have  ac-* 
^ordfegly  succeeded  taeitlier  in  forming  colonist^'^ 
for  America,  nor  patriots  for  France;  and  they  have 
mntAhtn  at  once  the  interests  of  their  Nation,  and 
of  thfeir  Sovereigns,  whom  <liey  meant  to  serve. 
V&ti  IIL  N  I  have 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  subject  of  tlieM 
abuses,  that  they  are  not  yet  beyond  the  power  of 
remedy  in  various  respects,  and  that  there  are  still 
lands  in  the  New  World  on  which  a  change  may 
be  attempted  in  the  nature  of  our  establishments. 
But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  un- 
folding the  means  of  these.  After  having  proposed 
some  remedies  for  the  physical  disorders  of  the  Na* 
tion,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  moral  irregularity 
which  is  the  source  of  them.  Tlie  principle  c&use 
is  the  spirit  of  division  which  prevails  between  the 
different  orders  of  the  State.  There  are  only  two 
janethods  of  cure ;  the  first,  to  extinguish  the  mo- 
tives to  division,  the  second,  to  multiply  and  in- 
crease the  motives  to  union. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  Writers  make  a  boast  of 
our  national  spirit  of  society ;  and  foreigners  in 
reality  look  upon  it  as  the  most  sociable  in  Europe. 
Foreigners  are  in  the  right,  for  the  truth  is  we  re- 
ceive and  caress  them  with  ardor ;  but  our  Writers 
are  under  a.  mistake.  Shall  I  venture  to  expose  i^? 
We  are  thus  fond  of  strangers  because  we  do  not 
love  our  compatriots.  For  my  own  part  I  have  ne- 
ver met  with  this  spirit  of  union  either  in  families 
or  in  associations,  or  in  natives  of  the  same  pro* 
vince;  I  except  only  the  inhabitants  of  a  single 
province '  which  I  must  not  name ;  who  as  soon  as 
they  are  got  a  little  from  home,  express  the  great- 
est ardor  of  affection  for  each  other.  But  as  all  thei 
truth  must  out,  it  is  rather  from  antipathy  to  tha 
other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  than  from  love 
to  their  compatriots,  for  from  time  iiQmemoriallK^ 
tljat  province  has  been  celebrated  for  intestines  di- 

viiuons.. 
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Vision^*  ill  geheral,  tbe  real  spirit  of  piEitribtisni^ 
which  is  the  first  sentiment  of  humanity^  is  very 
rare  ia  Eutope,  and  particulatly  atnon^  ourselves; 

Without  carrying  this  reasoning  any  farther^  let 
us  l6Qk  fbr  proofs  of  the  fact  which  are  level  to 
eveiy  capacity^  When  we  read  certain  relations 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Nations  of 
A^ia^  we  are  touched  with  the^  sentiment  ef  hu* 
inanity,  which  among  them  attracts  rneii  to  each 
other,  notwithstanding  the  phlegmatic  tsiciturnity 
which  reigns  in  their  assemblies;  If^  for  example^ 
an  Asiatic  on  a  journey  stops  to  enjoy  his  repast^ 
his  servants  and  camel^driver  collect  around  him^ 
and  place  themselves  at  his  tabid  If  a  stranger 
happens  to  pass  by,  he  too  sits  down  with  him^  and 
after  having  made  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the 
master  of  the  family,  and  given  Goi>  thanks,  h^ 
rises  and  goes  on  his  way,  without  being  interro*^ 
gated  by  any  one  who  he  is,  whence  he  comes^  or 
whither  be  goes.  This  hospitable  practice  is  com-^ 
mon  t6  the  Aimenians,  to  the  Georgians^  to  the 
Turjks,  to  the  Persians,  to  the  Siamese^  to  th6 
Blacks  of  Madagascar,  and  to  different  Nations  o^ 
Africa  and  of  America,  In  those  countries  Man 
is  still  dear  to  Man^ 

At  l^aris,  on  the  eoiitftlfyj  if  you  g6  into  the 
dining-room  of  a  Tavern,  where  there  are  a  dozen 
tables  spread,  should  twelve  persons  arrive  one  af^ 
ter  another)  you  see  each  of  them  take  his  place 
apart  at  a  separate  table  without  uttering  a  syl-^ 
labie.  If  new  guests  did  not  successively  come  in> 
each  of  the  frst  twelve  would  eat  his  morsel  alone^ 

Na.  like 
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like  a  Csrthiisiaa  mdufc.  Fi>r  feome  time  a  profoand 
sHieiice  prevails,  till  sonie  tlioughtless  fellow  put  into 
good  humour  by  bis  diiftier,  a«d  pressed  by  aa  in-i 
ctination  to  talk,  takes  upon  him  to  set  the  con- 
versation a-going.  Upon  this  the  eyes  of  the  Whole 
company  are  drawn  towatd  the  orator,  and  he  is 
measured  in  a  twinkling  from  head  to  foot.  If  he 
has  the  air  of  a  perstrn  of  consequence,  that  is  licb, 
they  give  him  (he  hearing.  Nay  he  finds  pensons 
disposed  to  flatter  him,  by  confirming  bis  intelli--' 
gence,  and  applauding  his  literary  opinion,-  or  his 
loose  maxim.  But  if  hi^  appearance  displays  no 
mark  of  extraordinary  distinction,  had  he  delivered^ 
Sentiments  worthy  of  a  Sbcrates^^  scarce  has  be  pro-* 
deiSded  to  theo^ing  of  his  thesis  wbett  Some  on# 
interrupts  him  with  aflat  c^mtradiction.  His*  op- 
ponents are  contradicted  in  their  turn  by  other  wit» 
who  think  proper  to  enter  the  lists;  when  the  coni- 
versation  becomes  general  and  imisy^,  Sarcasms^ 
harsh,  names,  perfidious  insinuations,  gross*  abuse, 
usually  conclude  tlie  sittmg;  and  eacli  of  the  guests 
retires  perfectly  well-pleased  with  himself,  and  with 
a  hearty  contempt  for  the  reis^t. 

You  find  tht  same  scenes  acted  in  our  coffee- 
houses, and  on  our  public  walks.  Men  go  thithcF 
expressly  to  hunt  for  admiration,  and  to  pky  the 
critic.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  Society  which  alJurts 
us  toward  each  other,  but  the  spirit  of  division.  la 
what  is  called  gdodcompahym^tters  are  still  worse 
manages.  If  you  mean  to  be  well  received  you 
mvLSt  pay  for  your  dinner  at  the  expence  of  the  fa- 


flfllly  witji  whom  you  supped' the  night  before.  Nay, 
you  may  think  yourself  very  well  off  if  it  costs  ypu^ 
only  a  few  scandalous  aiiecdotes ;   and  jif^  in  order* 
to  be  well  wMh  the  hu^bund,  youjare.not  obligedj 
to  bvibbte  him,  by  making  love  to  his  wife  I 
.   The  original  source  iof  these  jlivisiotis  ,is[  t9  bot 
traced  up  to  our  mode  of  education^  We  ai;^  taught: 
fi»m  earliest  infancy  to  pref^  ourselves  to  others^ 
by  continued  suggestions  to  be  the  $rst   anw>ag  . 
CHtt  school-companions. .  As  this  unprofitable  enju- 
latidn  presents  not  to  f4r  th^  greatest  ^part  of  tlie; 
cttizaens,  any  career  to  be  performed  on  the  thec^Ui? 
pf  the  World,  each  of  them  assunies  a  preference) 
from  his  province,  his  birth,  his  raijik,  his  figure,  hiaf 
dress,  nay  the  tutelary  saint  of  his  parish.     Hcuc?' 
pnoceed  our  social  animosities,  ^nd  all  the  insultin<g 
iicknames  given  by  the  Norman  tp  the  Gascogn^, 
by  the  Parisian  to  the  Ghampenois,  by  the  man  of 
femily  to  the  man  of  no  family,  by  the  Lawyer  tQj 
the  Ecclesiastic,  by  the  Jansenist  to  the  Moli^ii^t^ 
a^d  so  on*    The /mdn  asserts  his  preeminence,' 
especially,  by  opposing  his  own  good  ^uahtiesl  t4(> 
the  faults,  of  his  neighbour     This  19  the  Wil^n 
that  slander   is  so  >easy,    so  agreeable,    and  that 
it  is  ill  general  tlie  master-spring  of  our  coAver* 
sdtions.  .      ,i 

A  pcisson  of  high  quality  one  day  said  to  me,' 
that  there  did  not  e^irt  a  man,  however  wretched^, 
irhom  fae  did  not  find  superior  to  himself  inrei'pect 
to  some  advantage,  whereby  he  surpasses  persons 
of  our  canditioD,  whether  it  be  as  to  yojutb, 
heakhj^  talents,  figure,  or  in  short  some  one  good 

quality 
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quality  or  another,  whatever  our  superiority  la 
other  respects  may  be.  This  is  literally  true ;  but 
this  manner  of  viewing  the  members  of  a  Society 
belongs  to  the  province  of  virtue,  and  that  is  riot 
ours,  The  contrary  maxim  being  equally  true,  6\xt 
pride  lays  hold  of  that,  and  finds  a  determination 
to  it  from  the  manners  of  the  World,  and  from 
our  very  education,  which  from  infancy  suggests 
'  the  necessity  of  this  personal  preftrence. 

Our  public  spectacles  farther  concur  toward  the 
increase  of  the  spirit  of  division  among  us,  Our 
hiost  celebrated  comedies  usually  represent  tutors 
cozened  by  their  pupils,  fathers  by  their  children^ 
husbands  by  their  wives,  masters  by  their  servants. 
The  shows  of  the  populace  e>chibit  nearly  the  same 
pictures ;  and  as  if  they  Averp  not  already  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  irregularity,  they  are  presented 
with  scenes  of  intoxication,  of  lewdness,  of  rob- 
bery, of  constables  drubbed ;  these  instruct  them 
to  under- value  at  once  morals  and  magistrates. 
Spectacles  draw  together  the  bodies  of  the  citizens, 
and  alienate  their  minds. 

Comedy,  we  are  told,  qures  vice  by  the  power 
of  ridicule;  castigat  ridendo  mores.  This  adage  is 
equally  false  with  many  others  which  are  made  the 
basis  of  our  morality.  Comedy  teaches  us  to 
laugh  at  another,  and  nothing  more.  No  one  says, 
>vhen  the  representation  is  over,  the  portrait  of  this 
miser  has  a  strong  reseniblanceof  myself:  butevery 
one  instantly  discerns  in  it  the  image  and  likeness 
of  his  neighbour.  It  is  long  since  Horace  made 
this  remark.  But  on  the  supposition  that  a  man 
should  perceive  himself  m  the  dramatic  represent 

5  ^tion. 
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tation^  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  reformation  of 
vice  would  ensue.  How  could  it  be  imagined 
that  the  way  for  a  physician  to  cute  his  patient, 
would  be  to  clap  a  mirror  before  his  face,  and  thea 
laugh  at  him  ?  If  my  vice  is  held  up  as  an  object 
of  ridicule,  the  laugh,  so  far  from  giving  me  a  dis- 
gust at  it,  plunges  me  in  the  deeper.  I  employ 
every  effort  to  conceal  it;  I  become  a  hypocrite : 
without  taking  into  the  account,  that  the  laugh 
is  much  more  frequently  levellfed  against  virtue 
than  against  vice*  It  is  not  the  faithless  wife,  or 
profligate  son,  who  is  held  up  to -scorn,  but  the 
good-natured  husband  or  the  ittdulgent  father. 
In  justification  of  our  own  taste  we  refer  to  thatf 
of  the  Greeks;  but  we  forget  that  their  idle  spec- 
tacles directed  tl^e  public  attention  to  the  most 
frivolous  objects;  that  their  stage  friequently 
turned  into  ridicule  the  virtue  of  the  most  illus^ 
trious  citizens ;  and  that  their  scenic  exhibitions 
multiplied  among  them  the  ^versions  and  the 
jealousies  which  accelerated  their  ruin. 

Not  that  I  would  represent  laughing  as  a 
crime,  or  that  I  believe,  with  Hobbes,  it  must 
proceed  from  pride.  Children  laugh,  but  most 
assuredly  not  from  pride.  They  laugh  at  sight 
of  a  flower,  at  the  sound  of  a.  rattl^,  There 
is  a  laugh  of  joy,  of  satisfaction^,  of  composure^ 
But  ridicule  differs  widely  from  the  smile  of 
Nature.  It  is  not,  like  this  last,  the  effect  of 
some  agreeable  harmony  in  our  sensations,  or  in 
our  sentiments :  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  harsh 
contrast  between  two  objects,  of  which  the  one  is 
^eat>  the  other  little;  of  which  throne  is  powers 
t      .  ful 
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ful  Mid  the  other  feeblfe.     It  is  remarkably  uw* 
gul#r  that  ridicule  is  produRsd  by  the  very  saine 
opposition  which  praduQCt<;rror;  with  this  differ^ 
^pce,  tli4t  in  ridicule  the  mind  ipakes  a  transition 
from  a»  objecb  that  is  fQi:midabIe  to  one  that  ia 
frivolous,  and  in  terror  from  an  object  that  is  fti- 
v4jioas  to  one  that,  is  formidable.     The  aspip  of 
Cleopatra  m  a  basket  pf  fruit;    the  fingers  of  the 
hand  ivhich  vmte>  amidst  the  hiadness  of  a  festivity^ 
the  c^oni  of  Belikaziar;   the  sound  of  the  bell 
i^rbioh  announces  the  death  of  Ciarissa;  the  foot 
of  a  savage  impriDited  in  a  desart  island  upotx  the 
S^nd,  scare  the  iinagination  infinitely  inore  than  all 
^horrid  apparatus  of  battles, executions^  massacres^ 
^nd  death..  Accordingly,  in  ociier  to  imprdss  an  aw* 
ful  terror/  a  frivolous  and  unimportant  object  ought 
to  be  first  exhibited ;  and  in  order  to  excite  exces- 
sive mirth,  you  ought  to  begin  with  a  solemn  idea, 
To  this  may  be  farther  added  some  other  contrast, 
i^i\c]i  as  liiatof  surpri^ee,  and  aonie  one  of  those  sen^ 
timents,  which  plunge  us  into  ihfinityi  such  as 
that  of  mystery;  in  this  case  the  soul,  having  lost 
it's  eqiiiilibrium,  precipitates  itself  into  terror,  or 
in  to.  mirth,  according  to  the.  arrangfemfiiit  which 
ha?  beenj^adeifpriL     / 

.  i  Wj^  fre(jujeatly,see  these  pontrary  eflpecta  produc^^ 
ed  hy  the  same  means.  For  example,  if  the 
nurse  wants  ^her  child  to  iaugh,  she  shrowds  her 
head  in  her  apn^n ;  -  upon  thia  the  infant  becomes 
f^rioii^;  then  all  at  once  she  shews  her  face,  and 
fte:  hursits  into  .^  fit  of  laughJteii  If  she  means  to 
terrify  hira,  which  is  but  too  frecpiently  the  case, 
sbftfiiptstnilea  upon  the  €hiM,-and  he  returns  it; 

5  th^« 


tfcen  aHiit  toce^  ^«  a^^ine^  a  serious  a^r^  or 
conceah  hefr  ft?e,  aod.  tb^  ^hild  falls  a-crying» 

I  shall  »qt  say  a  wprd  mor§  respecting  these 
viokdt  oppositions,  but  shall  only  iadduce   thi^ 
aomequcnce  from   them,  that   it  is    the    most 
^retohed  part  of  Maukincl  which  has  the  ^reates^ 
propensity  .to  ridicuk,    Xexrified  by  }>oUtical  and 
mortt  phautooxs,  they,  eDdqavour  first  of  aiU  to 
irown  riespect  for  the?»;  aod  it  is  no  difficuHmat- 
tejc  to  succeed  in  this:  for  Nature,  always  at  hand 
to  sttcdour  oppressed  humanity,  has  blemled  ia 
aiost  tfaingS:  of  humaq.  instUutioQ^  the  cfifiusious 
of  ridicule  with  those  of  tcri-qr.      The  only  thing 
xequisite  is  to  invert  the  objects  of  theic  oompari- 
aoiu    It  was  thus  that  ArhtophaneSy  by  the  come- 
dy of  The  Ckuds^  subverted   the  religion  of  lus 
country.    Attfiud  to  the  behaviour  of  lads  at  col- 
kge;.  the  presence  of  the  master  at  first  sets  them 
artrcmbling :  What  contrivance  do  they  employ  to 
familiarize  themselves  to  his  idea  ?    They  try  to 
turn  him  into  ridicule,  an  ef&rt  in  which  they  com^ 
.  monly  succeed  to  admiration.    The  love  of  ridi- 
cule, in  z^  people  is  by  no  means  therefore  a  proof 
of.  their  h^piness,  but  on  the  contrary^  bf  their 
misery.    This  accounts  for  t^e  gravity  of  the  an- 
itieut  Romans )    they  w£re  serious,  because  they 
were,  happy :  but  theh  descendants,  who  are  at  this 
day  very  miserable,  ane  hkewise  fkinous  for  their 
pasquinades,  and  supply  allEurope  with  harlequins 
and  buftoons. 

.  I  do  not  deny  that  spectacles,  such  as  tragedies, 
Biay  have  a  tendency  to  unite  the  citizens.  Th« 
Greeks  frequently .  empby ed  themf  to  thi^  effect. 

But 
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But  by  adopting  their  dramas  we  deviate  from* 
their  intention.     Their  theatrical  representational 
did  not  exhibit  the  calamities  of  other  Nations^ 
but  those  which  they  themselves  had  endured,  and 
events  borrowed  from  the  History  of  their  owa 
country.    Our   tragedies    excite    a   compassioDi 
whose  object  is  foreign  to  us.     We  lament  the 
distresses  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon^  arid  we 
behold  without  shedding  one  tear,  those  who  are 
in  the  depth  of  misery  at  our  very  door.      We  do 
not  8i>  much  as  perceive  their  distresses,   because 
they  are  not  exhibited  on  a'stage.   Our  own  heroes 
nevertheless  well  represented  in  the  theatre  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
to  the  very  height  of  enthusiasm.     What  crowds 
of  spectators  have  been  attracted,  and  what  bursts 
of  applause  excited  by  the  heroism  of  Eu^ace 
Saint  Pierre^  in  the  Siege  of  Calais !  IT^e  death  of 
Joan  of  Arc  would  produce  effects  still  more  pow« 
c\?\x\y  if  a  man  of  geniu<i  had  the  courage  to  e&ce 
the  ridicule  which  has  been  lavished  on  that  re- 
spectable and  unfortunate  young  woman,  to  whose  , 
liameGreecewouldhave  consecrated  al  tar  upoualtarv 
I  will  deliver  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  in.  a 
few  words,  if  perhaps  it  may  incite  some  virtuous 
man  to  undertake  it.     I  could  wish  them  witliout 
departing  from  the  truth  of  History,  to  have  her 
represented  at  the  moment  when  she  is  honoured 
with  the  favour  >of  her  Sovereign,  the  acclamations 
of  the  army,  and  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory, 
deliberating  on  her  return  to'  ah  obscure  hamlet, 
there  to  resume  the  employments  of  a  simple  shep- 
herdesSy  unnoticed  and  unknown.    Solicited  after* 

wards 
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vards  by  DunoiSj  she  determines  to  brave  new  daa* 
gers  in  the  service  of  her  country.  At  last  made  pri* 
soner  in  an  engagement,  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Engtish.  Interrogated  by  inhuman  judges,  among 
whom  are  the  Bishops  of  her  own  Nation,  the  sim^ 
plicity  and  innocence  of  her  replies  render  her  trr- 
iimphant  over  the  insidious  questions  of  her  enemies. 
She  is  adjudged  by  them  to  perpetual  imprison- 
menC  I  would  have  a  representation  of  the  dun- 
geon \n  which  she  is  doomed  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  her  miserable  days,  with  it's  long  sprracles, 
it*s  iron  grates,  it's  massy  arches,  the  wretched 
truckle-bed  provided  for  her  repose,  the  cruise  of 
water  and  the  black  bread  which  are  to  serve  her 
for  food,  I  would  draw  from  her  own  lips  the 
touiehingly  plaintive  reflections  sug^ted  by  her 
condition,  on  die  nothingness  of  human  grandeur^ 
herinnocent  expressions  of  regret  for  the  loss  ofru- 
Tal  feUcity ;  and  then  the  gleams  of  hope  of  being 
irdieved  by  her  Prince,  extinguished  by  despair  at 
sight  i)f  the  fearful  abyss  which  has  closed  over  her 
bead,         '         - 

I  would  then  display  the  snare  laid  for  her  by 
her  perfidious  enemies  while  she  was  asleep,  in 
placing  by  her  side  the  arms  witl|  which  she  had 
combatted  them.  She  perceives  on  awakening  those 
monuments  of  her  glory.  Hurried  away  by  the 
passion  at  once  of  a  woman  and  of  a  hero,  she  co-* 
vers  her  head  with  a  helmet,  the  plume  of  which 
had  shewn  the  dispirited  Fi-ench  army  the  road  to 
victory ;  she  grasps  with  her  feeble  hands  that  sword 
so  formidable  tp  the  English ;  and  at  the  instant 
^hen  the  sentiment  of  her  own  glory  is  making  her 
eyes  to  overflow  with  tears  of  exultation,  her  das- 
tardly 
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tardly  foes  suddenly  present  themselves,  and  unani* 
mously  condenm  her  to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths. 
ITicn  it  is  we  should  behold  a  spectacle  Worthy 
of  the  attention  of  Heaven  itself,  virtue  conflict- 
ing with  extreme  misery ;  we  should  hear  her  bit- 
ter complaints  of  the  indifference  of  her  Sovereigq 
whom  she  had  so  nobly  served ;  we  should  see  her 
perturbation  at  the  idea  of  the  horrid  punishment 
prepared  for  her,  and  stiil  more  at  the  apprehension 
of  tlie  calumsy  which  is  for  ever  to  sully  her  repu-» 
tation ;  we  should  hear  h^r^  amidst  conflicts  so  tre- 
mendous, calling  in  question  the  existence  of  » 
Providence,  the  protector  of  the  inno<;eiit. 

To  death  at  last  however  walk  out  she  most 
At  that  moment  it  is  I  Could  wish  to  see  all  her 
courage  rekindle.  I  would  have  her  represented  on 
the  funeral  pile,  where  she  is  going  to  teiniinate  heir 
days,  looking  down  on  the  empty  hopes^with  which 
the  World  amuses  those  who  ser?e  it;  eiCultingat 
the  thought  of  the  everlasting  infamy  with  which 
her  death  will  clothe  her  enemies,'  and  of  the  im* 
mortal  glory  which  will  for  ever  crown  the  place 
of  her  birth,  and  even  that  of  her  execution.  I 
could  wish  that  her  last  words,  animated  by  Jleli* 
gion,  might  be  more  sublime  than  those  of  Dido, 
when  she  exclaims  on  the  fatal  pile  \^--Exoriare 
4tLiquis  nostris  er  ossihus  ultor.  '^  Start  up  some 
"  dire  avenger  from  these  bones." 

I  could  wish,  in  a  word,  that  this  subject,  treated 

by  a  man  of  genius,  after  the  manner  of  Shake-^ 

^eare,^  which  undoubtedly  he  would  not  have 

r  failed 

*  The  compliment  here  paid  to  Skfike^^r^  is  jpttly  merited :  and 

bow  well  he  could  have  managed  the  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  h^d 

*  he 
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failed  to  60  had  Jodn  of  Arc  bceli  an  £nglish«wa^. 
man,  might  be  wrought  up  into  a  patriotic  Drama;. 
in  order  that  this  illustrious  ^shepherdess  may  be* 
come  with  us  the  patroness  of  War,  as  Saint  Gene^ 
*oieve  is  that  of  Peace;  I  would  have  the  represen- 
tation of  her  tragedy  reserved  for  the  perilous  si- 

,   tuations 

he  taken  the  incid'^iits  as  St.  Pkrre  has  stated  them,  and  wfkten  wkh 
the  partiality  of  a  Frenchman,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  masterly  touches 
which  he  actually  has  bestowed  on  this  di'strnguished  chiiracter,  in  his 
First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  It  may  afibrd  sdmie  Amusement  to  compare  tfie 
above  prose  sketch  by  our  Author,  with  the  poetical  painting  of  our  owtt 
immortal  Bard,  in  the  Drama  now  mentioned;  I  take  tlie  liberty  to  traa- 
scribe  only  the  scene  in  which  the  audience  is  prepared  for  her  entrance, 
and  in  that  she  actually  makes  her  appearance*  For  tlie  rest^  Che  Reader 
is  referred  to  the  Play  itself. — H.  H. 

Enter  the  Bastard' of  Orleans  to  the  Dauphin,  Alsn^on,  mtd 

RfilONIEB. 

Bast,  Where's  the  Prince  Dauplvin  M  have  news  for  hiai. 

Dati.  Bastard  of  Orleans  thrice  welciMne  t6  os. 

Bast,  Me  thinks  your  looks  are  sad^  your  cheer  appall'd; 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offeoee  ? 
Be  not  dismayM,  for  succour  is  at  hand: 
~  A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  Heaven, 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege, 
And  drive  the  English  fordi  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spuit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath,  '  • 

Exceeding  the  nine  Sybils  of  old  Rome ; 
What^s  past,  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in  ?  Beiievd  ihy  words, 
For  they  are  certain  and  infallible. 

DflM.  Go,  call  her  in :  But  first,  to  try  her  sk3f, 
Reiguier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  m^  place : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stern; 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skil!^  she  hath«  '        •    r  '  ^ 

Enter  Joan  la  Pucelle.  .        . 

Beig,  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  will  do  these  wond'rous  feat^  \ . 

Fuul,  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  tHinkest  to  beguile  me?      ^  \ . .         |* 
Where  is  the  Dauphin .^-^-Ceme,  come  from  behind  I 
t  imm  tUfce  weU^  though  never  seen  before;. 


? 
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tuations  in  which  the  State  might  happen  to  be 
involved^ and  then  exhibited  to  the  people,  as  they 
display,  in  similar  cases^  to  the  people  of  Constan-^ 

Be  not  ftnuized,  there's  nothing  hid  froni  mei 

In  private  will  I  talk  witii  thee  apart  ;-* 

Stand  back,  you  Lords,  and  give  us  leave  Awhile, 
Meig,  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash* 
Piece/.  Dauphioy  1  am  by  birth  ■  shepherd's  daughter^ 

My  wit  untrainM  in  any  kind  of  art. 

Heaven»and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleased 

To  shine  on  my  contemptible  esfiate : 

l/>^  whilst  I  waite4  on  my  tender  lambs. 

And  CO  Sun*s  parching  he»t  displayM  my  cheeks^ 

OoD^s  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me; 

And>  in  ft  vision  full  of  majesty^ 

Wilf  d  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity ; 

Her  aid  she  promised  and  assur'd  success: 

In  complete  ^ory  she  revealed  herself;  / 

And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before. 

With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  en  me. 

That  beauty  am  I  blessed  ^ith,  which  you  see. : 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  can'st  possible. 

And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated : 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st, 

And  thou  shall  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 

RespU'e  on  diis:  Thou  sbalt  be  fortuftate 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy'  warlike  ^Ulte• 


—  Assigned  I  am  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  thie  siege  assuredly  I'll  raise : 
dpect  Saint  Martin's  Summer,  halcyon  days^ 
Since  I  have  entered  thus  into  th^se  wars. 
Glory  IS  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceases  to  enlarge  itself, 
Itmi  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought* 
With  Venr^s  death  the  English  circle  etuis  j 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Mow  I  am  lik«  that  proud  insulting  ship, 
^hicb  Omar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  02K;e. 
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tinople,  the  standard  of.  MaJumet ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  at  sight  of  her  innocence,  of  her  ser- 
vices, of  her  misfortunes,  of  the  cruelty  ^  of  her 
enemies  and  of  the  horrors  of  her  execution,  our 
people  in  a  transport  of  fury  would  eic<:laim< 
'  *  War,  war  with  thejEngtish  !"* 

Such  means  as  these,  though  more,  powerful 
than  draughts  for  the  militia,   and  than  either 
pressing  or  tricking  men  into  the  service,  are  still 
insufficient  to  form  real  citizens.      We  are  accus- 
tomed  by  them  to  love  virtue  and  our  country, 
«nlywhen  our  heroes  are  applauded  on  the  theatre* 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  greatest  part  evea 
€f  persons  of  the  better  sort  are  incapable  of  ap- 
praising   an   action   till  they  see  it  detailed  in 
aome  journal,  or  moulded  into  a  drama*    They 
4o  not  form  a  judgment  of  it  after  their  own 
heart,  but  after  the   opinion   of  another;    not 
as  it  is  in  reality,   and  in  it's  own  place,    but 
as  clothed  with  imagery,  and  fitted  to  a  fran^. 
I'hey.  delight  in  heroes  when  they  are  applauded, 
powdered  and  perfumed ;  but  were  they  to  meet 
^vith  one  pouring  out  his  blood   in  some  obscure 
corner,  and  perishing  in  unmerited  ignominy,  they 
would  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  hero.     Every 
pne  would  wish  to  be  the  Alexander  of  the  opera^  ' 

*  God  forbid  I  should  mean  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  animosity  itr  our  peo^ 
pie  agunst  the  English  ^  now  so  worthy  of  all  our  esteem.  Bat  as  tfaelr 
.  Writers,  and  even  their  Government,  iiave  in  more  instances  than  one)  de> 
scended  to  exhibit  odious  representations  of  us  on  their  stage,  I  w^  wil-r 
hag  Co  shew  them  how  easily  we  could  make  reprisals.  Rather,  may  &m 
genius  of  Fenelcn  which  they  prize  so  highly  that  one  of  their  most  amia* 
ble  fine  writers.  Lord  Littleton,  exacts  it  above  chat  of  PlatQ,  one  daf 
units  our  hearts  aod  minds  I 

but 
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but  nt>  one  the  Akxander  ia  the  city  of  the  Mal- 
Kans.* 

Patriotism  ought  not  to  be  made  too  frequently 
the  subject  of  sceiilc  representation.  A  heroism 
ought  to  be  supposed  to  exist  whicK  braves  death, 
but  which  is  never  talked  of.  In  order  therefore 
to  replace  the  people,  in  this  respect,  in  the  road  of 
Nature  and  of  Virtue,  they  should  be  mstde  to 
serve  as  a- spectacle  to  thethselves.  Tfiey  oijght  to 
be  presented  with  realities  and  not  fictions ;  with 
soldiers  and  not  comedians ;  and  if  it  be  impossible 
to  exhibit  to  them  the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  real 
engagement,  let  them  see  at  least  a  representation 
of  the  evolutions  and  the  vicissitudes  of  one,  in 
military  festivals. 

The  soldiery  ought  to  be  united  more  intimately 
with  the  Nation,  and  their  condition  reildered  more 
happy.  They  are  but  too  frequently  the  subjects  of 
contention  in  the  provinces  through  which  they  pass. 
The  spirit  of  corps  animates  them  to  such  a  degree, 
that  when  two  regiments  happen  to  meet  in  the 
same  city,  an  infinite  number  of  duels  is  generally  the 
consequence.  Such  ferocious  animosities  are  entirely 
unknown  in  Prussian  and  Russian  regimenti^,  which 
I  consider  as  in  many  respects  the  best  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, The  King  of  Prussia  has  contrived  to  inspire 
his  soldiers,  not  with  the  spirit  of  corps  which  di- 
vides  them,  but  with  the  spirit  of  country  which 
unites  them.  This  he  has  been  enabldl  to  accomplish 
by  conferring  on  them  most  of  the  civil  employments 

*  SeeFlutarch'ilAie  o£AkMander. 

in 


in  liis  kittgdotii,  as  the  recompense  of  inilitary  seT'* 
vices.  Such  are  the  fM^tical  ties,  by  !«(rhich  he  at« 
tadics  them  to  theii'  country.  The  Russiotis  em^ 
ploj^fonly  one^  but  it  is  still  more  poweif  ulj  I  meau 
BaligioiL.  A  Russian  soldier  believes  tliat  to  serve 
his  Sovereign  i^  to  serve  God,  He  ttiarchps  into 
the  field  of  battle  like  a  neophyte  to  maftytdom,  in 
thd  fitli  persuasion  that  if  he  falls  in  at  he  goes  di^ 
laetiyjto  paradise^ 

I  haisre  heard  M.  «fe  Pltleboisy  Gfrand  Master  of  the 
iktssian  artjllfery,  relate^  thp^t  the  soldiers  of  hii^<^o!^s^ 
i^afco  eerwd  in  a  batterjr  in  the  affair  of  Z6rnedb!#j 
baviqg  beeaoiQjosdy.etit  off,  th*  few^  who  rfettiah(e(f/ 
seeing  the  Prussians  advance  >Jrith  b&yonets  fixe*/ 
finable  tomafce  any  feithferreststan-ce,  bivt  Aetermin-' 
M  iMt  to  fly,  embraced  thieir  gu*s,  atid  suffer^* 
themselves  to  be  all  masdak^recl,  in  order  to  preserved 
invfolatetheoatli  wbitfh  they  'ire  called  upon  td  tk^ti 
when  pecei\^  into  the  art^flery,  namefy  never  't!6f 
abandon  their  cannon.  A  resistance  so  pertinacious 
Stripped  the  Prussians  of  the  victory  which  they 
had^ained,  and  niade  the  King  of  Prussia  acknow- 
ledge that  it  w^  ^asief  to  kill  the  Russians' than  to 
conquer  them.  This  heroic  intrepidity  is  the  fruit 
of  Religion. 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  restore  this 
power  to  its  proper  elasticity  among  the  French 
soldiery,  ^vho  are  formed  in  part  of  the  dissolute 
youth  of  our  great  towns.  The  Russian  and  Pi'us- 
«ian  soldiers  are^  draughted  from  the  fclass  of  the 
peasantry,  and  value  themselves  upon  their  condi^ 
tion.     With  us  on  the  contrary  a  peasant  is  terrified 
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Ie8[t  his  son  should  be  obliged  to  go  for  a  soldkr^ 
Administration  on  its  part  contributes  toward  the ' 
increase  of  this  apprehension.     If  there  be  a  single 
blackguard  in  a  village,  the  deputy  takes  care  that; 
the  black  ball  shall  fall  upon  him,  as  if  a  regiment 
were  a  galley  for  criminals. 

I  once  composed  on  this  subject  a  memorial  which 
suggested  proposals  of  a  remedy  for  these  disolrders^ 
and  for  the  prevention  of  desertion  among  our  soU 
diers ;  but  like  many  other  things  of  the  same  sort 
it  came  to  nothing.  The  principal  means  of  refonnt 
which  I  proposed,  were  a  melioratibn  of  tiie  condi** 
tion  of  the  soldiery,  as;  in  Prussia,  by  holding  up  the 
prospect  of  civil  employ mje.ttt8. '  These  with-us  are 
infinite  in  number;  and,  in:  order  to  prevent  the 
irregularities  into  which  they  axfi  thrown  by  a  life  of 
celibacy,  I  proposed  to  grapk  them  perniiasion  to 
marry,  as  most  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian-  soldiers 
do,*    This  method,  so  mu0h  adapted  to  the  re- 

*  I  GOttId  lii^e^ise  wish  that  the  wkes  pf  jailors  m%ht  be  pem^jtted  $9 
go  to  sea  with  their -hushands;  they  would  prevent  on  ship-hoard  iuor^ 
thaifi  6ne  species  of  irregularity.  Besides  they  might  be  usefully  eif)gngcd 
in  a  rariety  of  empdo^ents  suitable  to  their  sex^  sucbHas  dressing  the 
vktna^Sy  washing  the  line^,  mending  the  sails,  and  the  like*'*  •  •^^  -Thpj 
mighty  inr  ttiany  c^es,  co-operate  in  the  labours  of  the  ship*s  crew.  They 
are  much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  scurvy,  and  by  various  other 
dtsordersy  than  men  are.'  •  «  • ;. 

The  project  of  embarking  wcHnen  will  no  doubt  appear  extfavagant  to 
persons  who  do  not  know  that  there  iu*e^  at  least,  ten  thousand  wopicn 
who  navigate  the  coasting  tessds  of  Holland ;  who  assist  on  deck  in  - 
working. the  ship,  and  manage  the  helm  as  dextrously  as  any  man.  A 
liandsome  wo^lan  would  undoubtedly  prove  the  occasion  of  much  mi«-^ 
chief  on  board  a  French  ship;  but  women,  such  as  I  h^ve  been  dcscrib* 
ing,  hardy  and  laborious,  are  exceedingly  proper  on  the  contrary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  .many  kinds  of  mischief/  which  are  already  but  too 
prefalent  in  a  sea  life. 

Tins. 
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formation  of  m^uitier$,  would  farther  contribute  to- 
Ijlrard.  conciliating  out  provinces  to  each  other,  by  * 
the  marriages  which  rfeglments  ^oukl  contract  in 
tbeit  continual  progrei^s  fronl  place  to  place.  They 
Would  atrengthen  the  bands  of  national  affection 
fron^  North  to  Sdnth;  and  our  peasantry  would  c6ase 
to^  be  afraid  of  them,  if  they  siw  them  inarching 
through  the  country  as  husbands  and  fathers.  If 
the  soldiery  are  sametimej  guilty  of  irregularities, 
to  our  military  institutions  the  blame  must  be  im- 
puted. I  have  seen  others  under  better  discipline; 
but  I  know  of  none  more  geneirQus. 

I  was  witness  to.  a  display  of  humanity  on  their  - 
part,  of  which  I  doubt  whether  any  other  soldteryin 
Europe  would  have  been  cappjble^  It  was  in  the  year 
1760,'  in  a  detachment  of  our  aimy  then  in  Ger- 
many, and  an  enemy's  country^  encamped  hard  by 
an  inconsiderablecity. called  Sta-dbei^^  1  lodged  in  ar 
miserable  village  occupied  by  the  head-quarters. 
There  were  in  the  ploor  cottage,  where  I  and  two. of 
my  comrades  had  our  lodgings,  five  or  six  \tomen, 
and  as  many  children,  who  bad  taken  i?efuge  there, 
and  who  had  nothing  to  eat,  for  our  anny  had  fo- 
raged their  corn,  and  out  down  theirt  fruit-trees. 
We  gave  them  someof  our  provisions;  but  what  wc 
could  spare  was  a  small  matter  indeed,  considering 
both  their  numbers  and  their  necessities.  Gne  of 
them  was  a  young  woman  big  with  child,  who  had  ' 
three  or  four  children  beside.  I  observed  hei^.go 
out  every  morning,  aiad  return  some  hours  after, 
with  her  apron  full  of  slices  of  brown  bread.  She 
strung  them  on  packthreads,^  and  dnied  them  in  the 
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chimney  like  mushrooms.  I  had  tier  questioned  onp 
day  by  a  servant  of  mirs,  wlio  spoke  tferman  and 
French,  where  siie  f<9und  that  provision,  and  why 
she  put  it  throttgh  that  process.  She  replied  that 
she  went  into  the  camp  to  solicit  alms  among  the 
soldiers;  that  each  of  them  gave  hei-  a  piece  of  his 
ammunition-l^read,  and  that  she  dried  the  slices  in 
ordei-  to  preserve  them ;  for  she  did  not  know  whire 
to  look  for  a  supply  aftet  we  were  gone,  the  country 
being  utterly  desolated. 

A  soldier'3  profession  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  vir- 
tue, from  the  necessitj^  to  which  it  constantly  sub- 
jects the  man  to  submit  to  privations  innumerable, 
ah^  frequently  to  expose  his  life.  It  has  Religfom 
therefore  for  its  priiPidple  support.  The  Russians 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  it  in  their  national  troops,  by 
admitting  among  them  not  so  much  as  one  foreign 
soldier.  The  King  of  Prussia  on  the  contrary  has 
accomplished  the  same  purpose  hy  receiving  into 
bis  soldiers  of  every  religion;  but  he  obliges  every 
one  of  them  exactly  to  observe  that  which  he.  has 
adopted.  I  have  seen,  both  at  Berlin  and  at  Pots- 
dam, every  Sunday  nwruing,  the  officers  musteiing 
their  men  on  the  parade  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
then  filing  off  with  them  in  separate  detachments, 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  every  one  to  his 
own  church,  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way. 

I  could  wish  to  have  abolished  among  us  the 
other' causes  of  division,  which  lay  one  citizen  under 
the  temptation,  that  he  may  live  himself,  to  wish 
the  hurt  or  the  death  of  another.  Our  politicians 
have  multiplied  without  end  these  sources  of  hatred, 

nay 
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nay  have  rendered  the  State  an  accomplice  in  such 
ungracious  seiitimcnts,  by  the  establishment  of  lot? 
teries,  of  tontines,  and  of  annuities.  .  "  So  many 
*^  persons,"  say  they,  "  have  died  this  year ;  the  State 
,  **  has  gained  so  much/'  Should  a  pestilence  come,' 
afiid  sweep  off  one  half  of  the  people,  the  State 
Would  be  wonderfully  enriched  !  Man  is  nothing  ia 
their  eyes;  gold  is  all  in  all.  -  Their  art  consists  in 
reforming  the  vices  of  Society  by  violences  offered 
to  Nature :  and,  what  i&  passing  strange,  they  pre- 
tend to  act  after  her  example.  "  It  is  her  inten* 
"  tibn,"  they  gravely  tell  you,  that  "  every  species 
**  of  being  should  subsist  only  by  the  ruin  of  other 
"  species.  Particular  evil  is.  general  good."  By 
such'  barbarous  and  erroneous  maxims  are  princes 
misled.  These  laws  have^  no  existence  in  Mature, 
except  between  aperies  which  are  opposite  and  ini- 
mical. They  exist  not  in  the  same  species  of  ani- 
mals, which  Mve  together  in  a  st^ite  of  Society. 
The  death  of  a  bee  most  assuredly  never  tended  to 
promote  the  prosperity  af  the  hive.  Much  less  still 
can  the  calamity  and'  death  of  a  man  be  of  advan- 
tage to  his  Nation,  and  to  Mankind,  the  perfect 
happiness  of  whieb  must  consist  in  a  complete  har- 
mony between  its  merribers.  We  have  demonstrated 
in  another  place,  that  it  is  impossible  the  slightest 
evil  should  befal  a  simple  individual,  without  com^ 
municating  the  imjW-ession  of  it  to  the  whole  body 
pofitie. 

par  rich  peoplfe  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  good 
things  of  tlie  lower  orders  will  reach  Ihem,  as  they 
enjoy  tli«  productions  of  the  arts  which  the  poor 
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pultivate;  but  they  participate  equally  in  the  ills 
which  the  poor  suffer,  let  them  take  what  precau- 
tions they  will  to  secure  themselves.  Not  only  do 
they  become  the  victims  of  their  epidemical  ma)a* 
dies,  and  of  their  pills^e,  but  of  their  moral  opini- 
ons, which  are  ever  in  a  progress  of  depravation  ii^ 
the  breasts  of  the  wretched.  They  start  up  like  the 
plagujBS  which  issued  from  the  box  oi  Pandora^  and 
indefi)anci^  of  armed  guards,  force  their  way  through 
fortresses  and  castle-walls,  and  fix  thfeir  residence  in 
the  heart  of  tyrants.  In  vain  do  they  dream  of 
personal  exemption  from  the  ills  of  the  vulgar; 
'  their  neighbours  catch  the  infeption,  their  sprvanjs, 
their  children,  tbdr  wives,  and  impose  the  neces- 
sity of  abstinence  from  every  thing,  in  the  very 
jnidst  of  their  enjoyments. 

But  Mf hen,  inaSopiety,  particular  bodies  are  con- 
stantly converting  to  their  own  profit  the  distresses 
of  others,  they  perpetuate  these  very  distresses,  and 
multiply  them  tp  infinity.  It  is'a  fact  easily  ascer- 
tained, that  wherever  advocates  and  physicians  pe- 
culiarly abound,  law-^uits  and  diseases  there  like- 
wise are  found  in  uncompoii  abundance.  TJiough 
there  be  jamong  them  men  of  the  be$t  di^positionSj, ' 
^fk^M  of  the  soundest  .intellect,  they  do  not  set  their  ^ 
*'  faces  against  irregularities  which  are  beneficial  to 
their  porp§. 

Thf  se  inconyeniencies  are  by  no  means  desperate;  ^ 
I  am  able  to  quote  instances  to  this  effect,  which  MA: 
sqphistyy  can  invalidate*     On  my  entering  into  the 
service  ^JfVJlu^sia,  the  first  month's  revenue  of  rpy 
place  wa3.  stopped,  as  a  con^plete  indemnification  fciv 
*.,,\:     '*  '  the 
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the  expence  attending  the  treatment  *f  every  kind 
x^  malady  with  which  J  might  be  attacked;  and 
^is  included,'  together  with  toyseif,  my  servants, 
and  my  family,  if  I  should  happen  to  marry ;  and 
extended  to  ev^r^-  pt)ssible  expence  of  Physician, 
Surgeon  and  Apothecary.  There  was  farther  stopped 
ibr  the  same  object,  a  small  sum,  amounting  to  one, 
or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  my  appointments : 
this  was  to  have  been  paid  annually ;  and  every  step 
higher  I  might  have  risen,  I  was  to  h^ve  given  an 
additional  month's  pay  of  that  superior  rank.  This 
is  the  complete  amount  of  the  tax  upon  officers,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  and  their  families  arb 
entitled  to  every  kind  of  medical  advice  and  assist- 
ance under  whatever  indisposition. 

The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  every  corps  have 
.at  thesame  time  a  sufficiently  ample  revenue  arising 
from  these  payments,  I  recollect  that  the  Physician 
of  the  corps  in  which  I  served  had  an  annual  income 
of  a  thot^sand  roubles,  or,  five  thousand  Uvnss  (about 
two  hundred  guineas),  and  little  or  nothing  to  do 
for  it ;  for  as  our  maladies  brought  hijn  nothing  they 
were  of  very  sho^t^duration.  As  to  the  soldiers,  if 
my  recollection  is  accurate,  they  ate  medically  treats 
ed  without  any  defalcation  of  their  pay.  The  grand 
,X)ispensary  belongs  to  ti)e  En^peror,  It  is  in  the  city 
of  Moscow,  and  consi«tsjof  a  magnificent  pile  of 
building. '  The  medicines  are  deposited  in  vases  of 
porcelain,  and  ai^  always  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Tliey  are  thence  distributed  over  the  rest  of  th& 
Empire  at  a  mbderate  price,  and  the  profit  goes  to 
,jtlie  Cro\yn*  .,^Tbere  is  n,ot  the  slightest. ground  to 
apprehend  imposition  i»  the  copducjt  of  tjiis  busir 
r '  04  nesfl. 
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jD^ss.  The  persons  employed  in  tlie  preparatioii 
zbA  distribution  are  men  of  ability,  whb  have  no 
kind  of  interest  in  adulterating  them;  md  who,  k^ 
they  im  in,  a  regular  progression  of  rank  and 
salary,  are  actuated  with  no  emulation  but  that  of 
.discharging  their  duty  with  fidelity.  * 
[  The  example  of  Peter  the  G  reiat  challenges  iinita- 
tion ;  and  the  order  which  he  has  established  among 
.his  troops,  with  respect  to  Physicians  and  Apothe- 
caries, might  be  extended  all  over  the  kingdom,  not 
only  in  thp  line  of  the  medical  profession,  though 
,even  this  would  bring  an  immense  increase  of  re- 
venue to  the  State,.but  might  also  beusefully  applied 
tp  the  profession  of  the  Law.  It  is  greatly  to  he  wish* 
ed  thatAttornies,  Advocates^  and  Judges  were  paid 
by  the  state,  and  scattered  o^r  the  whole. kingdom, 
x^t  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  causes,  butof  setiling 

*  The  insatiable  thii'st  of  gold  and  luxury  might  be  allayed  in  the 
greatest  part  of  our  citizens^  by  presenting  them  with  a  great  ^lumber 
4>f  these  politieat  perspectives^  Tliey  constitute  the  charm  of  petty  ceii* 
ditioBf,  by  displaying  to  tj|om  th^  attractions,  of  infinity,  the  ^eptiiasit^ 
pf  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  luitural  to  the  heart  of  Maq.  It  is  by 
means  of  these,  that  me«"haftics  and  small  shop-keepers  are  muqh  piore 
powerfttHy  attached,  by  moderate  profits,  to  their  contracteii  sphereSj^ 
.#fnlivened  by  hope,  tlian  the  ridii  a^d  |feat  are  to  lofty  situotioiis^  tl^ 
term  of  which  is  before  tUena.  The  process  which  passes  in  the  head 
pf  the  llttje,  is  something  similar  to  the  milk-maid's  traio  of  thought  in 
tJie  fable.  Wkh  the  price  of  tht»  milk  I  witt  buy  eggs  ; -egg*  will  gife, 
ine  eWcHs ;  tirose  cjitpks  will^gmw  «p  ^  hem;  I  will  s^lt.  my  pduf^y, 
and  buy  a  larnb^  ^nd  so  oni  The  pleasure  which  they  enjoy,,  if?  jf^rpvh 
ing  those  endless  progressions,  is  the  sweet  illusion  that  carries  them 
through  their  laboUrS  |  an^  it  isr  sO  real,  that  when  they  hakppew  to' accu- 
^tiiate  a  (onme,  ond  (ti»'  tthle  t^  live  m  ease  and  aiftiietice,  tbe^r  (^tt| 
gxaduaUy  d^linf.^  and  nio^  of  t|)en^  termi^iate  tbeir  diiys  in  langupr  and 
inelaiicholy.  Mo'derp  Politicians,  revert  then  to  Nature  !  The  swetiest 
music  is  not  eaiitted  ifovh  €ut^$  made  of  gold  ajid  silver^  but  froni  those 
tvblch  aii^*. dotisittiGkddJdf JiQuile reedfe^  :  'i !     . 
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them  by  reference.  These  aiTangementa  naij^t  be 
extended  to  all  descriptions  of  profession  which 
subsist  on  the  distress  of  the  Public :  then  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens,  finding  their  r^ose  and  their 
fortiine  in  the  happiness  of  the  State,  would  exert 
theH^selves  to  the  utteiiriost  to  maintain  it 

These  causes,  and  many  others,  divide  among  us 
all  the  different  classes  of  the  Nation.  There  is  not 
a  ?iagle  province,  city^  village,  but  what  distin- 
guishes the  province,  city,  village  next  to  it^  by 
soKne  injurious  and  insulting  epithet  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  various  ranks  and  conditions  of 
Society.  Divide  S^  impera,  Divide  and  govern,  say 
pur  modern  Politicians.  This  maxim  has  ruined 
Italy,  the' country  from  whence  it  came.  The  op- 
posite taaxim  contains  much  more  truth.  The  more 
united  citizens  are  the  more  powerful  and  happy  is 
the  Nation  which  they  compose.  At  Rome^  at 
iS^rta,  at  Athens,  a  citizen  was  at  once  advocate, 
senator,  pontiff,  edile,  husbantfrnan^iwarrior,  and 
even  seaman.  Observe  to  what  a  height  of  power 
those  republics  advanced.  Their  citizens  were  how- 
ever fur  inferior  to  us,  in  respect  of  general  know- 
Iwlge,  but  they  were  instructed  in  two  great  Sci- 
enoes  of  which  w.e  ai^  ignoiant,  namiely  ihe  love  of 
the  Gods,  and  of  their  Coimtitjr.  ^  With  these  sub- 
liijje  ^eotiments  they  \f  ere  prepared  foreveiy  thing. 
^  Where  tifeey  are  wauling  Maji  is  good  for  nothing. 
With  «llour  encyclopedic  Ul^rature,;  agj^at  man 
with  w,  even  in  point  of  tilenis,  woiild  he  but  the 
ijjutUi  part  at  most  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman. '  He 
W^ald  di^Hingai^  himself  mbch  mote  in;support:ing , 

the 
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the  honour  of  his  particular  profession,  but  tcry 
little  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  his  country. 

It  is  our  wretched  political  constitution  which 
produces  in  the  State  so  many  different  centres. 
There  was  a  time  when  w^e  talked  of  our  being  re- 
publicans. Verily,  if  we  had  not  a  King  \ye  should 
live 'in  perpetual  discord.  Nay,  how  many  Sove- 
reigns do  we.  make  of  one  single  and  lawful  Mo- 
narch !  Every  corps  has  its  own,  who  is  not  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Nation.  How  many  projects  are 
f  onned,  and  defeated,  in  the  King's  name !  The  King 
of  the  waters,  and  of  the  forests,  is  at  variance  with 
the  King  of  the  bridges  and  highways.  The  King 
tof  the  colonies  sanctions  a  plan  of  improvement, 
the  King  of  the  finances  refuses  to  advance  the 
money.  Amidst .  these  various  conflicts  of  para- 
mount  authority,  nothing  is  executed.  Thereat 
King,  the  King  of  tbe  People,  is  not  served. 

The  same  spirit  of  division  prevails  in  the  Reli- 
gian  of  EuE0pe.  What  mischief  has  not  been  prac- 
tised in  the  name  of  God  !  All  acknowledge  the 
One  Supreme  Being,  who  created  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earti),  an4  Man ;  but  each  kingdom  has  its 
<iwn,  who  must  be  worshipped  according  to  a  cer^ 
tain  rituai;  To  this^Ood  it  is  tliat  each  Nation  in 
particular  offers  thanksgiving,  on  occasion  of  every 
battle.  In  his  name  it  was  that  the  poor  Americans 
were  exterminated.  The  God  of  Europe  is  clothed 
with  terror^  and  devoutly  adored.  But  where  ai«e 
tik^  altirsof  the  GoiD  of  Peace,  of  the  Father  of  Manf- 
kifed,  of  Him  who  proclaims^  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel?    Let  our  modern  Politicians  f  ruinpet  their 

.  0wn 
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o*ra  applause  on  the  happy  frui^  of  those  divisions, 
und  of  an  education  dictated  hy  ambition.  Human 
^  life,  sofleetmgand  so  wretched,  passes  away  in  this 
utiremitting  strife;  and  while  the  Historians  of 
every  Nation,  well  paid  for  their  trouble,  are  ex- 
tolling to  Heaven  the  victories  of  their  Kings  and 
of  their  Pontiffs,  the  People  are  addressing  them- 
selves, in  tep^rs,  to  the  God  of  the  Human  Race,  and 
asking  of  Him  the  way  in  which  ^they  ought  to 
walk,  in  order  to  reach  his  habitation  at  length, 
.and  to  live  a  life  of  virtue  and  happiness  upon  the 
earth.  ; 

The  cause  pf  the  ills  whiph  yre  endure,  I  repeat  it, 
is  to  be  found  in  our  vain-gloiious  Education ;  and 
in  tjie  wretchedpess  of  the4:onimonalty,  which  cbna- 
municates  a  powerful  influence  to  every  new  opi- 
nion, because  tliey  are  ever,  expeptipg  from  novelty 
some  mitigation  of  the  pressure  of  inveterate  woes* 
But  as  soon  as  they  perceive  that  thejr  opinions  be- 
come  tyrannical,  in  their  turns,  they  presently  re- 
pounce  them;  and  this  is  the. origin  of  their,  levity. 
Whenever  they  can  find  the  means  of  living  in  ease 
p,nd  abundance^  tliey  will  be  no  longer  subject  to 
these  vicissitu4e^^  wehavCfS^en  in  the  instance 
of  the  Dutch,r  who  pijint  and  sell  the  theolpgipa], 
political,,  apd  literary  coatrpversies  of  ali  Europe, 
w^ithout  bei^  themselves  m  t;h^  least  ^ifeqtpd,  as 
to  their  civil  and  rieligio^s.  opriQion3 ;  and  when  our 
public  education  sha^l  be  refbrn^ed,  the^  people  .wilt 
^jpy  ti}fi  happy  and  ^ininterrupted  tranquillity  of 
the  N^t^pns  of  A^ia.     r         -    '  • 

]3efor^  I  pif^ee^  to  s|igge$t  my  idea«qp.^js sub- 
ject, I  td)ie  the  liberty  to  propose  wifte/Oth^r.  m^ an* 

of 
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€f  genepal  union.  I  shall  consider  myself  as  amply 
recoiDpenaed  for  tlie  labour  which  my  researches 
have  co$t  me,  if  so  nrnch  as  a  single  one  of  my 
bmts  of  reform  shall  be  adopted. 

OF   PARIS. 

It  has  already  been  observed^  that  few  French- 
men are  attached  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  The 
greatest  part  of  those  who  acquire  fortune  in  fo- 
reign countries,,  on  their  return,  settle  at  Paris.  This 
upon  the  whole  is  no  great  injury  to  the  State.  The 
vslighter  their  attachment  to  their,  Country,  the 
easier  it  is  to  fix  them  at  Paris*  One  single  point 
of  union  is  necessary  to  a  great  Nation.  Every 
country  which  has  acquired  cefebrity  by  its  patri- 
otism, has  likewise  6xed  the  centre  of  it  in  their 
Capital,  and  frequently  in  some  particular  monu* 
ment  of  that  Capital;  the  Jews  had  theirs  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  Temple ;  the  Romans,  theirs  at  Rome, 
aB<l  the- Gapitc^l;  the  Lacedemonians,  theii^  rft 
Sparta,  and  in  citizenship. 

I  am  fond  of  Paris.  Next  to  a  iniral  situation,  and 
a  rural  situation  such  as  I  like,  I  give  Paris  the  pre- 
ference to  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  W<M-ld. 
I  love  that  city  not  dn4y  on  account  of  its  happy 
situation,  because  all  theaccommo^tietes'of  hmrikn 
life  are  there  collected,  from  its  being  th6  centre  of 
iKil  the  powers  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  other 
reasons  which  made  Mkkael  Monfaigne  ddfight  in 
it,  but  because  it  is  the  asylum  Jtnd  the  refuge  of 
the  mi^grfeble.  There  it  is  that  the  provincial  am* 
bitjons,  f»ej^dke«;«vejr3iQn^&,  and  tyrahniesi  are  lost 
•  and 


and  antuhilated  There  a  maa  may  live  in  obscu- 
rity aad  liberty,  Tbcre  it  is  possible  to  be  poor  with- 
out being  despised.  The  afflieted  person  is  there^e- 
coyedt)ut  of  his  misery  by  the  public  gaity ;  and  tiie 
feeble  there  feds  himself  strong  in  the  strength  of 
Ihe  nmltitude*  Time  was  when,  on  the  faith  iOf  our 
'political  Writers,  I  looked  upon  tjiiat  city  as  too 
great,  fiat  I  am  now  fkr  from  thinking  that  iib  is 
<^  sufficient  extent,  and  sufficiently  majestic,  to  be 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  bo  fioumfaing« 

I  could  wish  tTwjt,  oiir  $eai>pofrts  ^excejited,  there 
were  no  city  in  France  but  Paris ;  that  our  provinces 
were  covered  only  with  hamlets,  and  villages,  and 
^sub-divided  iuto  small  fanns ;  and  that,  as'there  is 
4>ut  one  ceatre  in  the;kingdom,  there  might  likewise 
be  but  one  Capital.  Would  to  God  it  ivere  that  of 
•all  Europe,  nay  of  the  whole  Earth;  and  that,  m 
men  of  all  nations  bring  thither  their  industry,  thck 
pajsstous,  their  wants,  and  tlieir  mifl6b«tunes,  ft 
j^hould  give  them  back,  in  fortune,  in  eiyoyment;  in 
virtues,  and  in  sublime  consolations,  the  reward  of 
that. asylum  which  they  resort  thither  to  seek! 

Of  a  truth  our  mind,  illuminated  as  it  is  at  this 
day  with  such  various  kiiOAvledge,  wants  the  nobly 
comprehensive  grasp  whitih  distinguished  our  fore- 
fathers. Amidst  their  simple  and  Gothic  manners, 
they  entertained  the  idea,  I  believe,  of  rendering  it 
the  Capital  of  Europe.  The  traces  pf  this  design 
are  visible  in  tlie  names  Avhich  njost  of  their  esta- 
blishments bear,  such  as  the  Scottish  College,  thp 
Irish,  that  of  the  Four  Nations ;  and  in  the  foreign 
names  of  the  Royal  houshold  troops.  Behold  that 
Hoble  monument  of  antiquity,  the  church  of  Noticv 
/  .  Dame, 
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Dame,  built  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  Paris  did  not  contain  the  fourth  part  (rf* 
the  inhabitants  with  which  it  is  now  peopled ;  it  is 
more  vast,  and  more  majestic  than  any  thing  of  the* 
kind  which  has  been  since  reared.  I  could  wish 
that  this  spirit  of  PAi/ip  the  august,  a  Prince  too 
little  known  in  our  frivolous  age,  might  still  pre- 
side over  its  establishments,  and  extend  the  nse  of 
them  to  alf  Nations.  Not  that  but  men  of  every 
Nation  are  welcome  there,  for  their  money;  our 
enemii^s  themselves  may  live  quietly  in  it,  in  thef 
very  midst  of  war,  pro\ided  they  are  rich;  butaboW 
all,  I  could,  wish  to  render  her  good  and  propitious 
t;o  her  own  Children.  I  do  not  know  of  any  advan- 
tage which  a  Frenchman  derives  ftom  having  been 
born  within  her  walls,  unless  it  be,  when  reduced 
to  beggary,  that  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  die  in 
one  of  her  hosp i  tals.  Rome  bestowed  very  different 
privileges  on  her  citizens ;  the  most  wretched  amon^ 
them  there  enjoyed  privileges  and  honours  more 
ample  than  were  communicated  even  to  Kings  iti 
alliance  Avith  the  Republic: 

It  is  pleasure  which  attracts  the  greatest  part  of 
strangers  to  Parisj  and  if  we  trace  those  vain  plea^ 
sures  up  to  theif  souf 6e,  we  sliall  find  that  they  pro^ 
ceed  fropi  the  misery  of  the  People,  and  from  the 
easy  rate  at  which  it  is  there  possible  to  procure 
girls  of  tlie  town,  spectacles,  modish  finery,  and  the 
other  priiductions  which  minister  to  laxury.  These 
ineans  have^been  highly  extolled  by  modern  politV  ^ 
cjans.  I  do  not  deny  thaft  they  occasion  a  consider- 
able influx  of  money  into  ^  country;  but  at  the 
long. run,  neighbouring  nations  ipjitate  themj  tlie 

money 
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jn6liey  of  strangers  disappears,  but  tkeir  debauch- 
ed morals  remain.  See  what  Venice  has  conse  to 
wi til  her  mirrors,  her  pomatums,  her  :cdarte;ssms^ 
her  masquerades,  and  her  carnival.  The  frivolous 
arts  on  which  we  now  v^lue  ourselves  have  .been 
imported  from  Italy,  whose  feebleness  and  misery 
they  this  day  constitute. 

The  noblest  spectacle  which  any  Govermnent  can 
exhibit  is  that  of  a  people  laborious,  jndmtiious,  and 
content.  We  aye  taught  to  be  well-read  in  books,  ia 
pictures,  in  algebra,  in  heraldry,  an^d  notinmen. 
Connoisseurs  are  rapt  with  admiration  at  sight  of  a 
Savoyard's  head  painted  by  Greuze;  buttheSavoy- 
ard  himself  is  at  the  corner  of  the  sti*ect,  speaking, 
walking,,  almost  frozen  to  death,  and  no  one'minds 
liim.  That  mother  with  her  children  around  hjer, 
form  a  charming  group;  the  picture  is  invaluable  \ 
the  originals  are  in  !a  neighbouring  garret  withqut 
a  fartiung  whereupoa  to  subsist. ,  Philosophers !  ye 
are  thmsported  with  delight,  and  well  you  may,  ia 
contemplating  the  numerous  families  of  birds,  of 
fishes,  and  of  quadrupeds,  the  instincts  of  which  are 
m  endlessly  varied,  and  to- which  one  and  the  same 
Sun  communicates  life.  Examine  the  families  of 
men  of .  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital  con- 
sist, and  you  would.be  disposed  to  say,  tliat  each  of 
them  had  borrowed  its  manners,  and  its  industry, 
from  some  species  of  animal;  so  varied  are  their  em- 
ployi^ents. 

Walk  out  to  yonder  plain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city;  behold  that  general  officer  mounted  ou  his 
prancing  courser:  he  is  reviewing  a  body  of  troops : 
iff,  the  lieads,  the  shoulders,  and  the  feet  of  his 

soldiers^ 
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soldiers,  arrainged  in  the  same  straight  line;  the 
whole  embodied  corps  has  but  one  look,  one  move- 
ment He  makes  a  sign,  and  iii  an  instant  a  thou* 
sand  bayonets  gleam  in  the  air;  he  makes  another, 
and  a  thousand  fires  start  from  tiiat  rampart  of  iron. 
You  would  think,  from  their  precision,  that  a  single 
fire  had  issued  from  a  single  piece.  He  gallops 
round  those  smoke*covered  regiments,  at  the  sound 
of  drums  and  fifes,  and  you  have  the  image  of  Jupi" 
ttrs  eagle  armed  with  the  thunder,  and  hovering 
round  £tna4  A  hundred  paces  from  tlience,  befaoM 
an  insect  among  men.  LooLat  that  puigr  chimney- 
sweeper, of  the  colour  of  soot,  with  his  lantern^  his 
cymbal,  and  his  leathern  greaves:  he  rcscmblefea 
black-beetle.  Like  the  one  which  in  Surinam,  is  cali*- 
ed  the  lantei-n-bearer,  be  shines  in  the  night,  aiid 
moves  to  the'sound  of  a  cymbal..  This  child,  tho8«i 
sokliers>  and  that  general,  are  equally  mcii ; '  jumI 
while  birth,  pride,  and  the  demands  of  social  life 
establish  infinite  differences  among  them,  fidigion 
places  them  on  a  level:  she  humbles  the  head -of 
the  mighty,  by  shewing  them  die  vanity  of  tfceir 
power ;  and  she  raises  up  the  head  of  the  unfortJi**' 
nate,  by  disclosing  to  diem  the  prospects  of  im- 
mortality: slie  thus  brings  back  all  men  to  the 
equality  which  Nature  had  established  at  their  birth, 
and  which  the  order  of  Society  had  distui'b^d. 

Our  Sybarites  imagine  they  have  exljausted  every 
possible  mode  of  enjoyment.  Our  moping,  melan- 
choly old  men  consider  tliemseU^s  as  useless  to  the 
World  ;*  they  no  longer  perceive  any  otbci*  perfepec- 
ti\  e  before,  them  but  death.  Ah !  paradise  lf^4  Irlfe 
••  '    •  '  '.■■•.,  are 
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are  still  upon  the  eatth  for  him  who  has  the  power 
of  doing  good. 

Had  I  been  blessed  with  but  a  moderate  degree, 
of  fortune,  I  would  have  procured  for  myself  an 
endless  succession  of  new  enjoyments,  Paris 
should  have  become  to  me  a  second  Memphis.  It's 
immense  population  is  far  from  being  known  to  us. 
I  would  have  had  one  small  apartment  in  one  of 
it's  suburbs,  adjoining  to  the  great  rbad  ;  another 
at  the  opposite  extremity  on  the  banks  of  the. 
Seine,  in  a  house  shaded  with  willows  and  poplars; 
another  in  one  of  it's  most  frequented  streets;  a 
fourth  in  the  mansion  of  a  gardener,  surrounded 
with  apricot^rees,  figs,  coleworts,  and  lettuces ;  a 
fifth  in  th^  avenues  of  the  city,  in  the  heart  of  a 
vineyard,  and  so  on. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  undoubtedly  to  find  every 
where  lodgings  of  this  description,  and  at  an  easy 
rate;  but.it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  find  persons  of 
probity  for  hosts  and  neighbours.  There  is, .  it  must 
be  admitted,  much  depravity  among  the  lower 
orders  ;  but  there  are  various  methods  which  may 
be  employed  to  find  out  such  as  are  good  and 
honest;  and  with  them  I  commence  my  researches  ^ 
after  pleasure.  A  new  Diogenes,  I  am  set  out  in 
search  of  men.  As  I  look  only  for  the  miserable, 
I  have  nO;  occasion  to  use  a  lantern.  I  get  up  at 
day^break,  and  step  to  partake  of  a  first  mass,  int^o 
a  church  still  but  half  illumined  by  the  day-light : 
there  I  find  poor  mechanics  come  to  implore  God's  . 
blessing  on  their  day's  labour.  Piety,  exalted  above 
all  respect  to  Man,  is  one  assured  proof  of  probity  : 
cheerful  submission  to  labour  is  another.  I  per- 
YOL.  Ij[L  P  ceive, 
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ceive,  in  raw  ami  tainy  weather,  a  whole  family 
squat  on  the  ground,  and  weeding  the  plants  of  a 
garden  :♦  here  again  are  good  pec^e.  The  night 
itself  cannot  conceal  Tirtue.  Toward  midftight 
theglimn>enDgof  alamp  announces  tome,  through 
the  aperture  of  a  garret,  some  poor  widow  prolong- 
ing her  nocturnal  industry,  in  order  to  bring  up, 
by  tlie  fraits  of  it,  her  little  ones  who  are  sleeping 
around  her.  These  shall  be  my  neighbours  and  my 
hosts.  I  announce  myself  to  thetn  as  a  wayfering 
man,  as  a  stranger,  who  wishes  to  breath*  a  little 
in  that  vicinity.  I  beseech  tliem  to  accommodate 
me  with  paVt  of  their  habitation,  or  to  look  out 
for  an  apartment  that  will  suit  me  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  offer  a  good  price,  and  am  domesti- 
cated presently. 

I  am  carefully  on  my  guard,  in  the  view  of  se- 
curing the  attachment  of  those  honest  people, 
against  giving  them  money  for  nothing,  or  by  way 
of  alms;  I  know  of  means  much  more  honourable 
to  gain  their  friendship.  I  order  a  greater  quantity 
of  provision  than  i^  necessary  for  my  own  use,  and 
the  overplus  turns  to  account  in  the  family  ;  1  re- 
ward the  childrea  for  any  little  services  which  they 

*  Persons  employed  ra  the  culture  •f  vegetables  are  in  general  a  bet- 
ter sort  of  people.  Plants  have  their  theology  impressed  upon  them.  I 
one  day  however  fell  in  with  a  husbandiftsm  who  wa*  an  atheist.  It  is 
true  he  "had  not  picket)  u|)  hiy  opinions  in  the  fieliisy  but  frijip  books* 
Ue  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  his  attainments  ia 
knowledge.  I  could  not  help  sayiug  to  him  at  parting :  "  You  have 
,  *■  really  gained  a  mighty  point,  in  employing  the  researches  ofyow  un- 
*•  derstandiog  to  render  yourself  miserable  V* 

In  the  hypothetical  examples  hereafter  adducect,  theire  is  scarcely 
any  one  ariiclc  of  invention  merely,  except  the  good  which  I  did  not  do. 

reudet 
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Kndet  mc :  1  carry  the  whole  houssehold,  of  a  holr»* 
day,  into  the  country,  aad  sit  dowa  with  theai  to^ 
dinner  upon  the  grass ;  the  fatheir  and  tho^r  re-» 
,tiMntotowa  in  the  evening  well  refreshed,  and 
loaded  witK  a  sjupply  for  the  r«st  of  the  week*  On 
the  approach  of  Winter,  I  clcrthcf  the  chiWrcn  with 
good  woollen  stuffs,  and  their  lible  walmed  Umbst 
bJass  their  benefactor,  because  tny  hauglrty  vsfcin* 
glorious  bouiity  has  not  frozen  their  heart;^  It  i$! 
tlie  god-father  of  their  little  brother  who  has  siade 
them  a  present  of  the  clothes,  the  less  closely 
you  twist  the  bands  of  gratitude,  the  momt  firmly 
do  they  contract  of  themselves. 

I  enjoy  not  only  the  pleasure  of  doing  gopd,  and 
of  doing  it  in,  the  best  manner,  I  have  tlie  fartljef 
pleasure  of  amusing  and  instructing  myself;  W6 
admire  in  books  the  labours  of  the  artisan,  but 
books  rob  us  of  half  bur  pleasure,  and  of  the  gra^ 
ti*ude  which  we  owe  them.  They  separate  us  from 
the  People,  and  they  impose  upon  us,  by  display^ 
ing  the  arts  with  excessive  ^paradC)  ami  in  &lsie 
lights,  as  subjects  for  the  theatre,  and  for  the 
magic-lauthern.  Besides,  thene  is  more  knowledge 
in  tjie  head  of  an  artisan  tiian  in  his  art,  and  more 
intelligence  in  his  haiids  thaii  in  the  language  of 
the  Writer  who  translates  him.  Objects  carry  tlieir 
own  expression  upon  them:  Remve^ba  sequuntur 
(words  follow':  things).  The  roan  of  the  common- 
ally  has  more  than  one  way  of  observing  g.nd  oi 
feeling,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 
While  the  Philosopher  rises  as  high  into  the  clouds 
as  he  possibly  can,  the  other  keeps  contentedly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Valley,  and  beholds  very  different 

J^  S  perspectives 
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perspectives  in  the  World*  Calamity '  forms  fifm 
at  the  length  as  well  as  another  man.  His  language 
purifies  with  years;  and  I  have  frequently  remark- 
ed that  there  is. very  little  difference,  in  point  of 
accuracy,  of  perspicuity,  and  of  simplicity,  between 
the  expressions  of  an  aged  peasant  and  of  an  old 
courtier.  Timeeffaces  from, their  several  styles  of 
language^  and,  from  their  manners,  the.  rusticity 
and  the- refenemeiQt which  Society  had  introduced. 
Old-age,: like'  infancy,  reducies  all  men  to  a  level, 
aiid  gives  them  back  to  Nature. 

In. one  of  my  encampments,  I  have  a  landlord 
ivho  has  made  the  tour  of  the  Globe.    He  has  beerb 
seaman,  soldier,  buccanier.  He  is  sagacious  as:f%5- 
sesy  but  more  sincere.    When  I  have  placed  him  at 
table  with  me,  and  made  him  taste  my  wine,  he 
gives  me .  a  relation  of  his  adventures.    He  knows  a 
multitude  of  anecdotes.     Ho\vr  many  tim6s  was  he 
on  the  very  point  of  making  his  fortune,  but  failed  i 
He  is  a  second  FerdinandMendez  BintQ.  The  upshot 
ofallky  hehas  gotagood  wife  and.lives  contented.. 
•   My  landlord,  in  another  of  my  stations,  has  li vedS 
a  very  different  life;  he  scarcely  ever  was  beyopd 
the  walls  :of  Paris,  and  but  seldom  beyond  the  pre- 
cinct of  his; shop.  .But  though  he  has  not  travelled 
over  t]^e  World,  he  has  not  mjssed  his  share  of  ca- 
lamity 'by  staying  at  homel     He  was  very  much  at 
bis  ease;  he  had. laid  up,  by  means  of  his  honest 
savings,  fifty  goodiLouis  d'or,  when  one  night  his 
wife  and  daughter  thought  proper  to  elope,  carry- 
ing his  treasjire.  wiith  them.    He  had  almost  died 
with  vexation.;   Now,  he  says,  lie  thinks  no  more 
about  it;  and  crks  as  he  tells  me.the  story.   1  com-  . 


^oatf  his  miad  by  talking  kiadly  to  hSra;  I  give 
jhim  employment;  he  tries  to  dissipate  jhiis  chagrin 
by  labour;  hi*  industry  is  an  amusement  to  me:  I 
^sometimes  pass  complete  hours  in  lookin«  at  him/ as 
Jhe  bores,  and  turns^  pieces  of  oak  as  hard  as  ivory. 

Now  and  then  I  stop  in  the  midjdle  of  the  city 
;before  the  shop  of  a  smjth ;  and  then  I  am  trans- 
formed into  the  Lacedemonian  Liches,  at  Tegeum, 
attending  to  the  processes  of  forging  and  hammer- 
ing iron.  The  moment  that  the. man  perceives  me 
attentive  to  his  work,  I  will  soon  ^cqiwre  his  con- 
fidence. I  ana  not,  as  Inches  wtis,  looking  for  the 
tomb  of  Orestes;*  but  I  have  occasion  to  employ 
the  art  of  a  smith,  if  not  for  myself,  for  the  benefit 
of  some  one  else.  I  order  this  honest  fellqw  to 
manufacture  for  me  some  solid. articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  which!  intend  to  bestow  as  a  mo- 
nument to  preserve  my  memory  in  some  poor  iami^ 
ly.  I  wish  besides  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  an 
artificer;  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  attention 
which  he  sees  I  pay  to  this  work,  will  induce, him 
to  exert  his  utmost  skill  in  executing  it.  I  thus 
hit  two  marks  with  one  stone.  A  rich  man,  in 
^  similar  circumstances,  would  give  alms,  and  con- 
fer no  obligation,  on  any  one. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  told  me  a  littleanecdote  of  him- 
self, relatiye  to  the  subject  in  hand,  ^[pnt  day," 
said  he,  "  I  happened  to  be  at  a  village  festival,  ia 
"  a  gentleman's  country  seat  not  fiy^from  Paris. 
"  After  dinner  the  company  betool?TO6niseIves  to 
**  walking  up  and  doAvn  the  fair,  and  amused  them- 
*^  selves   Sviih  throwing  pieces  of  small  ^money 

*  See  ihrodotuSf  book  i  "  . 
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•*  ^utodng  tfefe  peasantry  to  hive  the  j>tea»ure  bf  seer 
^  ing  thetti  &cratnble  aftd  fijghl  in  picking  them  up» 
<*  For  Bhy  owii  part^  fdllowiBg  th^  bttit  of  ttiy  <o- 
**  litary  fenmo^r,  I  walked  apart  in  another  dinpc* 
'*  tipn.  1  O'bservtd  a  little  girl  selling  apples,  dis* 
^*  played  on  a  <iat  basket,  which  she  carried  before 
^*  her.  To  no  purpose  did  she  extol  the  excellende 
f*  of  her  goods ;  no  customer  appeared  to  cheapien 
^^  them.  How  much  do  you  ask  for  all  your  apples, 
^^  said  I  to  her?**-AH  my  apples?  replied  she,  and 
**  at  the  same  time  began  to  reckon  with  herself.—^ 
*^  Threepence,  Sir,  said  she. — I  take  them  at  that 
<*  price,  returned  I,  on  t:ondition  you  will  go  and 
**  distribute  them  attwng  tbose  little  Savoyards. 
**  wht>m  you  see  there  below :  this  was  instantly 
^'  executed,  ,  The  children  were  quite  transported 
*'  with  delight  at  this  unexpected  regale,  as  was 
^*  likewise  the  little  merchant  at  bringing  Hei-  wares 
*[  to  so  good  a  market.  I  should  have  conferred 
**  much  less  pleasure  on  them  had  I  given  them  the 
*'  money.  Every  one  was  satisfied  and  no  ono 
**  humbled.'^  The  great  art  of  doing  good  xx)nsists 
jn  doing  it  judiciously.  Religion  instructs  us  ill 
this  important  secret,  in  recommending  to  us  to  do 
to  others  what  we  wish  should  be  done  t<5r  us. 

I  sometimes  betake  myself  to  the  great  road, 
Jjike  the  ancient  Patriarcjhs,  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  City  to  strangers  who  may  happen  to  arrive. 
I  recollect  tlie  time  when  I  myself  was  a  stranger 
in  strange  lands,  and  the  kind  :»ieception  which  X 
^et  with  when  far  from  home.  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  nobifity  of  Poland  and  Germany  com-« 
plain  of  our  grandees,    They  allege  ^that  French 

travellers 
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teavellets  of  distinction  are  treated  in  these  coun- 
tries with  unbounded  hospitality  and  attention'; 
hut  that  they,  on  visiting  France  in  their  turn,  are 
almost  entirely  neglected.  They  sire  invited  to  <^ie 
<linner  on'  their  arrival,  and  to  another  when  pre- 
paring to  depart:  a«d  this  is  tlie  whole  a!»<iHiiat  of 
our  hospitality.  For  nay  own  part,  inc^paWe  (of 
acquittii^  the  obligations  of  thi$  kind  which  I  Ue 
under  to  the  Great  of  forei^  counti'i^,  I  repay 
them  to  their  commonalty. 

I  perceive  a  German  travellmg-on  foot;  I  accost 
•him,  I  invite  hioai  to  stop  and  take  a  little  repoiae 
at  my  ha;bitation.  A  good  supper  and  a  glass  of 
\good  wine  dispose  him  to  communicate  to  me  the 
occasion  of  his  journey*  He  is  an  officer  ;  he  has 
served  in  Prussia  and  in  Russia ;  he  has  been  wit^ 
ness  to  the  paititiooi  of  Poland.  I  interrupt  Mm 
to  make  my  enquiries  after  Mareschal  Count 
Munich  J  the  Generals  de  Villeb^  and  de  Bosquet, 
the  Count  de  MuncMo^  my  friend  M.  de  Tauben- 
keim^  Prince  Xatorins^kiy  Field  Mareschal  of  the 
Polish  Confederation,  v/hose  prisoner  i  once  was. 
Most  af  them  are  dead,  he  tells  me ;  the  rest  are 
supepannuated,  and  retired  from  ali  public  em- 
ploymieBt.  Oh  !  how  melancholy  k  is,  I  exclaim, 
to  travel  from  one's  country, -and  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  estimable  men  abroad  whom  we* 
are  never  to  see  more  !  Oh  !  how  rapid  a  career  is 
human  life !  Happy  the  ma«n  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  employ  it  in  doing  good  !  My  guest  favours  me 
'with  a  short  detail  of  his  adventures :  to  these  I  pay 
the  closest  attention,  from  their  resemblance  to  my 
own.    His  leading  object  was  to  deserve  well  of  his 
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fellow  creatures,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  by  thenl 
with  calumny  and  persecution.  He  is  under  mis- 
fortunes ;  he  has  come  to  France  to  put  hinlself  un- 
der the  Queen's  protection :  he  hopes  a  great  deal , 
from  her  goodness.  I  confirm  his  hopes,  by  the 
idea  which  public  opinion  has  conveyed  to  me  of 
the  character  of  that  Princess,  and  by  that  which 
Nature  has  impressed  on  her  physiognomy.  I  am 
pouring  the  balm  of  consolation,  he  tells  me,  into 
his  heart.  Full  of  emotion,  he  presses  my  hand. 
'My  cordial  reception  of  him  is  a  happy  presage  of 
the  rest;  he  could  have  met  with  nothing  so  friend- 
ly even  in  his  own  country.  Qh!  what  pungent 
«orrow  may  be  soothed  to  rest  by,  a  single  word, 
and  by  the  feoblest  mark  of  benevolence  ! .  , 

.  I  remember  that  onis  day  I  found,  not  far  from 
the  iron  gate  de  Calliot,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
"Elysian  Fields,  a  young  woman  sitting  with  a.child 
in  her  lap,  on  the  brink  of  a  ditch.  She  was  hand- 
some, if  that  epithet  may  be  applied  to  a  female 
overwhelmed  in  melancholy.  I  walked,  into  .the 
sequestei'ed  ^alley  where  she  had  taken  her  sta- 
tion ;  the  moment  that  slie  perceived  me  she  looked 
the  other  way':  her  timidity  and  modesty  fixed  ipy 
.  eyes  on  her.  I  remarked  that  she.  was  very  decent' 
]y  dressed,  and  wore  very  white  linen ;  but  her 
gown  and  njpck  handkerchief  weVe  so  completely 
darned  over,  t^iat  you  would  have  said  the  spiders 
had  spun  the  threads.  I  approached  her  with 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  miserable;  I  bowed 
tp  her,  ^nd  she  returned  my  salute  with  an  air  of 
gentility,  but  with  reserve.  I  then  endeavoured  to 
f  ngage  hey  in  conversation  by  talking  of  the  wind 
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Md  the  weith^rrher  replies  consisted  of  monosyl- 
lable!^ only.   At  length  I  ventured  to  ai^k  if  she  had 
come  abroad  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  walk  ia 
the  country:  upon  this  she  began  to  sob  and  weep 
without  utteHng  a  single  Word,      t  sat  down 
-by  her,  and  insisted,  with  all  possible  circumspec- 
tion, that  she  would  disclose  to  me  the  cause  of 
her  distress.     She  said  to  me :  "  Sir,  my  husband 
*^  has  just  been  involved  in  a  bankruptcy  at  Paris, 
'**  to  the  amomjt  of  five  thousand  livres  (208/.  %  Sd.) 
^*  I   have   been  giving^- him  a  convoy   as  far  as 
**  Neuilly  :  he  is  gone,  on  foot,  a  journey  of  sixty 
'"  leagues  hence,  to  try  to  recover  a  little  money 
*^  which  is  due  to  us.     I  have  given  him  my  rings 
"  and  all  my  other  little  trinkets,  to  defray  the  ex- 
*^  pence  of  his  journey ;  and  all  that  I  have  left  in 
**  the  world,  to  support  riiyself  and  my  child,  is  a 
*^  single  shilling  piece." — *'  What  parish  do  you  be- 
^  long  to.  Madam  ?"  said  I. — "  St.  Eustache,''  re- 
**  plied  she.—**  The  rector,"  I  subjoined,  **  passes 
"  for  a  very  charitable,  good  man." — **  Yes,  Sir,'' 
^*  said  she,  "  but  you  heed  not  to  be  informed, 
^  that  there  is  no  charity  in 'parishes  for  us  miser- 
*'  able  Jews."    At  these  words,  her  tears  began  to 
flow  more  copiously,  aiid  §he  arose  to  go  on  her 
way.     I  tendered  her  a  small  pittance  toward  her 
present  relief!  which  I  besought  her  to  accept  at 
least  as  a  mark  of  my  good-wilL     She  received  it/ 
and  returned  me  more  reverences  and  thanks,  and 
Joaded  me* with  more  benedictions,  than  if  I  had 
re-established  her  husband's  credit.     How  many 
delicious  banquets  might  that  man  enjoy,  who  would 
this  way  lav  out  three  or  four  hundred  poundsayear! 

My 
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My  different  t$tM\shta€nU,  scattered  o\ier  the 
Capital  and  tlie  vicinity,  variegate  my  life  most  in*- 
jiocently  and  most  agreeably.  In  Winter,  I  take  up 
my  residence  in  that  which  is  exposed  completely 
to  the  moon-day  Sun ;  in  Summer,  I  remove  to  that 
which  h^s  a  northern  aspect,  and  hangs  over  tlie 
cooling  stream*  At  another  tinoe,  I  pitch  my  tent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  d'Artois,  among 
pifes  of  hewn  stone,  where  I  see  palaces  rising  around 
me,  pediments  decorated  M^ith  sphynx€«,  domes, 
kiosques.  I  take  care  never  to  enquire  to  whom 
they  belong.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  pleasure 
and  of  admiration.  I  am  in  Egypt,  at  Babylon,  in 
China.  To-day  I  sup  "under  an  acacia,  and  am  in 
America ;  to-morrow  I  shall  dine  in  the  midst  of  a 
kitchen-^garden,  under  an  arbottr  shaded  with  li- 
lach ;  and  I  $haU  be  in  France. 

But,  I  sbiatl  be  asked,  Is  there  nothing  to  be  fear- 
-ed  in  such  a  style  of  livteg !  May  I  n:\eet  the  final 
period  of  my  days  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
virtue !  I  have  heard  many  a  history  of  persons  who 
perished  in  bunting  matches,  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
while  travdling  by  l»iid  and  water;  but  never  in 
performing  acts  of  beneficenOe.  Gold  is  a  power- 
ful commander  of  respeipt  with  the  commonalty. 
I  display  wealth  sufficient  to  secure  their  attention, 
but  not  enough  to  tempt  ^y  one  to  pUnder  me. 
Besides  the  police  of  Paris  is  in  excellent  order.  I 
am  very  circumspect  in  the  choice  oftny  hosts; 
and  if  I  perceive  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my 
selection,  the  rent  of  my  Ipdghig  is  paid  before* 
hand,  and  I  return  no  moi-e. 

On  tliis  plan  of  hfe  I  have  not  the  least  occasion 

for 
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for  the  encunibrances  of  furniture  and  servants. 
With  what  tender  solicitude  am  I  expected  in  each 
of  my  habitations  !  What  satisfaction  docs  my  ar- 
rival inspire  !  What  attention  and  zeal  do  my  €n- 
terUiners  express  to  outi-un  tny  wishes !  I  enjoy 
among  them  the  choicest  blessings  of  Society, 
without  feeling  any  of  the  incovehiences.  No  one 
sits  down  at  my  table  to  backbite  his  neighbour, 
and  no  one  leaves  it  with  a  disposition  to  speak  un- 
kindly of  me.  I  have  no  children ;  but  tliose  of 
my  landlady  are  moi;e  eager  fo  please  me  than  their 
own  parents.  I  have  no  %vife:  the  most  sublime 
charm  of  love  is  to  devise  and  accomplish  the  felt- 
city  of  another.  I  assist  in  the  fonnatjon  of  happy 
marriages,  or  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  those 
which  are  already  formed,  .  1  thus  dissipate  my 
personal  languor,  I  put  my  passions  upon  the  right 
scent,  by  proposing  to  them  the  noblest  attain*- 
ments  at  which  they  can  aim  upon  the  earth.  I 
have  drawn  nigh  to  the  miserable  with  an  intention 
to  comfort  them,  and  from  them  perhaps  I  shall 
derive  consolation  in  my  turn. 
'  In  this  maninerJt  is  in  your  power  to  live,'  O  ye 
great  ones  of  the  earth !  and  thus  might  you  mul- 
tiply your  fleeting  days  in  the  land  through  which 
yon  are  merely  travellers.  Thus  it  is  that  you  may 
team  to  know  men;  and  fonn  no  longer,  w^th 
your  own  Nation,  a  foreign  race,  a  race  of  con* 
querors,  living  on'tlie  spoili  of  the  country  Avhiclx 
you  have  gubdued.  Thus  it  is  tliat,  issuing  from 
jour  palaces,  encircled  with  a  crowd  of  happy  vas- 
sals, who  are  loading  you  with  benedictions,  you 
might  present  the  image  of  the  ancient  Patricians, 
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a  name  so  dear  to  the  Roman  peo|)le*  You  arc 
every  day  looking  out,  for  some  new  spectaclej 
there  is  no  one  which  possesses  so  much  .the  charpa 
of  novelty  as  the  happiness  of  Mankind.  You 
ivish  for  objects  that  are  interesting  :  there  is  no 
one  more  interesting  than  the  sight  of  the  families 
of  the  poor  peasantry,  diffusing  fruitfulness  over 
your  vast  and  solitary  domains,  or  superannuated 
soldiers,  who  have  deserved  \vell  of  their  country, 
seeking  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings. 
Your  compatriots  are  surely  much  better  than 
tragedy  heroes,  and  more  interesting  than  the 
shepherds  of  the  comic  opera. 

The  indigence  of  the  commonalty  is  the  first 
cause  of  the  physical  and  moral  maladies  of  the 
rich.  It  is  the  business  of  administration  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  As  to  the  maladies  of  the  soul  re- 
sulting from  indigence,  I  could  wish  some  pallia- 
tives at  least  might  be  found.  ,  For  this  purpose,  I 
wish  to  have  formed,  at  Paris,  some  establishment 
similar  to  those  which  humane  Physicians  and  sage 
Lawyers  have  there  instituted  for  remedying  tlie 
ills  of  body  and  of  fortune;  1  mean  dispensaries  of 
consolation,  to  which  an  unfortunate  wretch,  secure 
of  secrecy,  nay  of  remaining  unknown,  might  resort 
to  disclose  the  cause  of  his  distress.  We  have,  I 
grant,  confessors  and  preachers,  for  whom  the  sub- 
-  lime  function  of  comforting  the  miserable  seems  to 
be  reserved.  But  confessors  are  not  always  of  the 
same  disposition  with  their,  penitents,  especially 
when  the  penitent  is  poor  and  not  mych  known  to 
them.  Nay,  there  are  many  confessors  who  have 
.  neither  the  talents  nor  the  (experience  requisite  to 
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the  comforter  of  the  afflicted.  The  point  is  not 
to  pronounce  absolution  to  the  man  who  confesses 
his  sins,  but  to  assist  him  in  bearing  up  under  tho.s€ 
of  another,  which  lie  much  heavier  upon  him. 

As  to  ppeachers,  their  sermons  are  usually  toa 
vague,  and  too  injudiciously  applied  to  the  various 
necessities  of  their  hearers.     It  would  be  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  Public,  if  they  would  an- 
nounce the  subject  of  their  intended, discourses,  ra*- 
ther  than  dispiay  the  titles  of  their  ecclesiastics^ 
dignities.    They  will  declaim  against  avafice  to  a 
]irodiga>,  or  against  profusion  to  a  miser.     They 
will  expatiate  on  the  dangers  of  ambition  to  a 
young  man  in  love ;  and  on  those  of  love  to  an 
ancient  female  devotee,   'They  wiil  inculcate  the 
.  duty  of  giving  alms  on  the  persons  who  receive 
them;  and  the  ivirtue  of  humility  on  a  poor  water- 
porter.     There  are  some  who  preach^  repentance  to 
the  unfortunate,  who  promise  the  joys  of  paradise 
to  voluptuous  courts,  and  who  denounce  the  flames 
of  hell  against  starving  villages.     I  have  known, 
in  the  country,  a  poor  female  peasant  driven  ta 
piadness  by  a  sermon  of  this  cast.     She  believed 
herself  to  be  in  a  state  of  damnation,  and  lay  along 
speechless  and  motionless.     We  have  no  sermons 
calculated  to  cure  languor,  sorrow,  scmpulousncM 
of  conscience,  .nvelancholy,  chagrin,  and  so  many 
other  distempers  which  prey  Upon  the  soul.    Bcr 
sides,  how  many  circumstances  change,  to  every 
particular  auditor,  the  nature  of  the  pain  which  he 
endures,  and  render  totally  useless  to  him'  all  the 
parade  of  a  trim  haranguje.     It. is  no  easy  matter 
to  JSnd  out^  in  a  soul  wounded  and  oppressed  with 
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timidity,  the  precise,  point  of  it's  grief,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  balm  and  the  hand  of  the  good  Samaritaa 
to  the  sore»  This  is  an  art  known  only  to  minds 
endowed  with  sensibility,  M^ho  have  themselves 
•ttffered  severely,  and  which  is  not  always  the  at- 
tainn^ent  of  those  who  are  vutuous  only. 

The  people  feel  the  want  of  this,  consolation ;  and 
finding  no  man  to  whom  they  can  make  applica* 
tion  for  it,  they  address  themselves  to  stones.    I 
lave  sometimes  read  with  an  aching  heart,  in  our 
churchA^  billets  affixed  by  the  wretched  to  the 
corner  of  a  pillar,  in  some  obscure  chapeKv  They 
represented  tlie  cases  of  unhappy  women  abused 
by  their  husbands;  of  young  people  labouring  un- 
der embarrassment :  they  solicited  not  the  money 
of  the  compassionate,   but  their  prayers.     They 
were  upon  the  point  of  sinking  into  despair.  Their 
miseries  were  inconceivable.  Ah  I  if  men  who  have 
themselves  been  acquainted  with  grief,  of  all  con- 
ditions, would  unite  in  presenting  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  affliction  their  experience  and  their 
sensibility,  more  than  one  illustriaus  sufferer  would 
come  and   draw  from  tliiem   those  consolations^ 
which  all  the  preachers,  and  books,  and  philoso- 
phy in  the  World,  are  incapable  to  administer.  All 
that  the  poor  man  needs  in  many  cases,  in  order  tp 
soothe  his  woe,  is  a  person  into  whpse  ear  he  can 
pour  out  his  complaint. 

A  Society  composed  of  men  such  as  I  have  fomU 
ly  imagined  to  myself,  would  undertake  the  im- 
portant task  of  eradicating  the  vices  and  the  pre- 
judices of  tlie  populace.  They  would  endeavour, 
for  exam{>le,  to  apply  sl  remedy  to  the  barlurity 
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wliich  imposes  such  opprtssive  loach  on  the  miser- 
slble  horses,    and  which  cruelly  abuses  them  ia 
dther  respects,  white  every  street  of  the  city  rinj^s 
with  the  horrible  oaths  of  their  drivers.  They  would 
likewise  employ  their  influence  with  the  rich,  to 
take  pity  in  their  turn  upon  the  human  race.   You 
see,  in  the  midst  of  excessive  heats,  the  hewers  of 
stone  exposed  to  the  meridian  Sun,  and  to  the  burn- 
ing reverberation  of  the  white  substance  on  which 
they  labduTi   Hence  these  poor  people  are  frequent- 
\y  seized  with  ardent  fevers,  and  with  disorders  in 
the  eyes  which  issue  in  blindness.    At  other  times 
they  have  to  encounter  the  long  rains  and  pinching 
cold  of  Winter,  which  bring  on  rheums  and  con- 
sumptions.    Would  it  be  a  very  costly  precaution 
for  a  master-builder,  possessed  of  humanity,  to  rear 
in  his  work-yard  a  moveable  shed  of  matting  or 
straw,  supported  by  poVes,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  to 
his  labourers?  By  means  of  a  frabric  so  simple  they 
might  be  spared  various  maladies  of  body  and  of 
mind ;  for  most  of  them,  as  I  have  observed,  are 
in  this  respect  actuated  by  a  false  point  of  honour; 
and  have  not  the  courage   to  employ  a  screen 
against  the  burning  heat  of  the  Sun,  or  against 
rainy  weath(?r,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule 
of  their  companions. 

The  people  might  farther  be  inspired  with  a  re- 
lish for  morality,  without  the  use  of  tnuch  expen- 
sive cookery.  Nay  every  appearance  of  disguise 
renders  truth  suspected  by  them.  I  have  many  a 
time'  seen  plain  mechanics  shed  tears  at  reading 
some  of  our  good  romances,  or  at  the  representation 
.  of  a  tragedy.  They  afterwards  demanded  if  the  istory 
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vMfh  Uiey  kocv  npthow  t9.  p*w !  ;.  TJac  employ 

•)9Mf>  th^y-f^llthwriailii  8l^ei;i|ig,.aa4  tjiey  am 
ifii^  .to e;tpk(i09i  Witb  BrKtu$  t^*\ O  Virtue  I  thou: 
Mt}hiitv«tt>ira>|rty'fla»ie/?  Wher*  «fthall.  we  find 
1;f)irii0jaQdfM%p)iefjj<3ap(able  <^  r0slp(ing^a&dence; 
ttetAomiin  tl$mpfl^:^ich  hayQ  slMkken!  eyeb  th^ 
5«»t|^  ^T}wyJS»nsfix  jthe.soul  ,yitUsecrcj|  Mi)o»nds 
*ft43orn*wMl^vi^  giiai^mg  iijc?i:si  which,  sh^^lk^ 
frow^^isjcpv^y.]:  ^  They  .are  beyond  all  possibility. 
oforflMfi  .'f!xo€q)(t  fron)..  a.  society  of  victuc^^s  m^VL 
Vt^  .b»rc/ bee^  jtliea^elY£s  ;tr^ied  tjiroogh  all  >  the. 
cifl»b«»la*W  ij€  bn^^p  ^\ros,:an4  whp^vin  :d«favlt 
Qf K^hft,i5eff«MiUii  apgHm? n|$,  .<)^f  r^apqn,;  may  bring 
tihssd  back  to  tlv^^enUimb^t  o£.  yirtuf ,  at  leasts,  by > 
tli*pfitb€irfrifiidship,/  o^^     u.-      r'  j  m  i 

!Xh«r^5^itt  Chw^if  I^iani  not  iDifitoUen,  an#dj»4i 
bUdjfoopfetit  sjmtlit  ta)that  j^hj^h..  I:  amopiiopwing^} 
At  UM.  ttttmx  Tjpat^jikF.S9i!aAdl  tfti^opg  othorst  Ji«H 
Ji;2^nJ  Mendez  PrntQi:  itiaii/e!  nv»tiob  of  a.  b<Hi«e>  of  > 
Mercy;.>fiuQh.tiilMt  upland  pJie2^dt^th9jcau6!e.QCithe 
poor  a(n(irthec!Qppr^kedi  add !  wbi^>  in^  to  iu&iit(K 
nonberi of  imtanisft  go&s  forth. toJbieet  th^  caUa^ 
of  >  tbQf^jiiwfub^  m^ieb:  larjtbflTflthaft  .our  cbaifitftbUv 
i^i«»49u  ;.I^^^^^  ilhp(.fi«*fe 

distimguisWdj  prh^iJl^e«;OBLfit'diBiei^^  '  asd.tbti 
^:«wrte.<xf;J«|tije*l|^y^6  ll«i»ic>^tj[ifferepcetp.tb«ir 
iitqweatai,  *JSuc*t  4.&Q<^>y^W|iJo5»4i»  acting  wd^^^ 
wduld  vmni  a/8Piigi«fi(^aiiieM*Pifef»g^iv€s  as  h^ 
a3iiiiiq$e^Aiirh9»'aMw$iion  iarr«t«fttpd<  W  sppakiiig. 
M5dlbifcnd>by  ^i»wxig>fQhyArd  i6M3v|i^()the,v.ififtits 
of  joU^^wiK)irtipi(te  ^^- 

IdaifrWghly  oftthwCqu^ttyt*^  th^^geiwbp  dowibbiiig: 


but  retail  ihfctWnt^W^ioi  the  4«gi39|(0rnKbat4l  naJt 

sudh;an4^pooitf|i<jfeilhft6^  Ac^steroy  PC: 

to  pu?  fll^nners,  jsy^y^^ng^tibftti^Fe^ucgA  io.fQXvsHf 

newUy  aTnjbitious^itB^di^t^kyp^n^  J^  t^j  nji^a  wjiich 
OQBjpps«j}^^m?diair'  ^nighr;^  .g  Ugiit:,\^,l?i9h,^thej^ 
^IeIl^$elv€aiulV6  notiHjiHlie^i  Jt7s4xvefctingui3h,it; 
if  they  touch  upon'^the  virtue  pf  aiiQliher,^i1i  i$  t^ 
Wight  it  V.I  55IiQt*hp,t-tljp  ^gft^est.part  of  ,t^e  mqm- 
beraof  tbo^  bp^ies; we  :dj^t#i^te  of  exfi<f|len|:,^q\ia- 
llti^  individually  ^  .b*|t  tb^if)ineorporatipA  ia  g^pd 
fpftBp^biqg,  fprjt|4ftiKff5c^i&.8jimply;tli9^vk 
to  them  9^^tm^  ^Jff&H9\  fyff m  the  ,Q(Hif  ngpnj  9sntr^ 
ef  CcmiMTyf  iliy^wt  ipit,tlmthjte  rpp^ 
S0  d^?f  ftp  humaiaityir  theatrical  and  vam ? ,  i^^hafe 
nense  ii^  jaow-a^day? affiled! to  the  term  chgijitytj 
the  Greek  name;  of  wliicb,,  xifpt^*  sig4iifie5;attrac-^ 
liopj.  gmcej  loveliness  B.  ^^sui  anything,  be;  ;niorehu-j 
miltati^^g.^than,  p^rparpc^ial  charities^  and  ^  than 
|b.e;lwpa.nity  of  our  Plijlpsophqrs?.  ^  .  ;  y  ^  .  , 
\.  I  ][e*^  this;  project  to.  be  unfolded^  and!  matured 
by  some)gpad  nian,;y^l^  J^ves  Gop  ^d  bisfel^ow- 
cr^efitures, ,  and  who  perfpnps  good  actions  in  th^ 
M^ay;  that .  Jleligion  pre?oj;jbes,  withouj:  ic|ttij|>g  hi* 
left.;h^nd,^  ^tnow  what  his  right  hand  doth.  Is  it 
then amatter/of  so  much  difficulty  to  do  good? 
JLpt  us  jiurwe,  the  opposite  scent  tp  that. which  is 
foUqwed.by  theambitioiis  andthemaiigpdnt.  Tliey 
employ  spie?  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  scandalous 
%necdQt|e$  pf  the  day;  let  us  employ  ours  in  discd- 
■  '  f^:J   ^  Q«  '       Vering, 


iWrittg^r  ftifd  Mfigliig  to  UgK  igbbAWMkiptr- 
formed  fiiiitc»«l  thsy  adVM*  to  mecit  tbeh  in 
elevttted  ApuaioM,  to  itiig^  tibitiwlvM  under  their 
standards^  or  to  tevef  Attn #itii  the  grogiiAd;  let 
«s  go  ferth  hi  qwtA  dYih^Kcm  mm  in  oUciiritjrs 
lliat  we  iht^  IMfce  fteiA  tmr  tttodds.  Thfey  ue 
fttmidKdi^fththtii^eft  it>>Meteim  their  otirii  ee* 
&»»»  and  td  deeiy  tifkMedFoifaerft;  letusemi*' 
oral  ottroim»  a&d^be  I9i«  Kerallii  of  ottier  meM* 
goodneit.  Thereistiieh  a  thingaarefiiftirikient  in 
yfke ;  let  ns  tarry  virtue  to  perfection. 

I  ameensible  that  Iinay  bei^t  toMttable  a  little 
too  &r«  j^t  should  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  sug* 
gesta  single  goodjdea  tb  one  ittdre  enlightened  tiian 
iiyself;  should  ^have  contHbatieid  to  prevent^  sottio 
^  day  in  time  to  come,  one  poor  wretch  in  tlMpafr 
i^oih  goiiig  t(/  droim  him^,  or  Sh  a  fit  of  r^ge 
troTA  k]iocli;mgout  his  enemy's  braiils,  or  in  tfie  le« 
thargy  of  languor  fhnn  going  to  squahdeir  his  mo- 
ney and  his  health  away  among  liDose  women;  I 
shall  not  haVe  scribbled oter  a  piec^of  paj^  hk  vain. 

Paris  presents  many  a  retreat  totheniiicrable, 
known  by  the  name  of  hospitals.  May  Heaven 
feward  the  charity  of  those  who  havi  f&unded 
them,  and  tihe  stilt  greater  virtue  of  those  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  who  supeHtetfend  them !  But 
^rst,  widiout  adopting  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
populace,  who  are  under  the  pcriuasiott  that  these 
houses  possess  immense  revenues,  it  is  certain,  that 
a  person  well  known,  and  an  adept  m  theistiencerf 
public  finance,  having  undertaken  to  fUmish  the 
plan  of  a  receptacle  for  the  sick,  fbund  6t  calcalatioii 
tb^t  the  expense  of  each  of  them  would  not  exceed 
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«igiit-peitce  hailfpdmQra  4ay;  tiMUdacymigiitlie 
inudilietttr provided  or  ti3ieM«trm\tRMl  at  adotier 
n^  tlmi  in  the  ho«|Kitah.  Far  my  owmfiai^  I  am 
eleaily  of  Dptmop  thai  these  lame  pcttie^jdbtributi- 
«d  cUcjr  by  day  in  thf  house  of  a  pooritck  man, 
vQtdd  pradQCeattiU  fiuther  fiaviQg  by^oontinbutitig 
to  the  support  ^  his  wife  alid  chttdfttiu  A  aick  f»tr 
aoirof  the  eommoiialty.hM  hardly  need  q€  angr  tkhg 
more  thstiL  good  broths;  Im  ^qeitty  a%hl  {lartly 
soibttst  oa  the  meatof  which  they.wcmp  m^* 

But  ho«pital$  are  sabgeet  (9  mady«itb^J«c^vi)i- 
aioices.  Maladies  of  a  partkvlv  ,<^ai;l«t^  9» 
there  generated,  ffeqiueaitly  nMie  daQgei9WI  than 
those  which  the  sick,  carry  itt  with .  timiu  Vaifj 
are  sufficteatly  kaowa,  jiuch  eipemUy  as  »f«  daiio^ 
minajted  hospltaI4evers«  BesidM  tbes<v  f  ^U9  of  ^ 
much  more  serious  tuitur^y  thoiq  which. aHect  mfH 
rab  are  there  communicated.  A  person  of  d^scn* 
aive  kMwledge  and  experieaoe  has  m%^nd  m< 
that  mostof  the  criminals  who  torminate  tMrdiiyf 
on  a  gibbeti  or  ia  the  s»Uey9i  ai«  th«  spawn  of 
hospitab.  This  amounts  to  wba(^  Im  bean  already 
assertedr  that  a  coqis  of  whatever  dfpCfiptioA  i| 
always  depraved,  ^spcoiaUy  ft  c^rp^  pf  h^gg^ci* 
I  cocdd  ^Ish  therefore,  that  so  ^r  froiii  ^I|ecting 
and  crowdinig  together  the  misarable,  |hsy  might 
be  provicled  for,  audei?  the  inspect^oQ^of  thf  ir  owp 
relation^  or  entru^t^d  %P  popi?  ^w^UmI  yh*  W9^H 
take  care  of  them* 

Public  prisons  are  necessary ;  tmt  Hi  is  5«f;sl)f  dfr 
fimble  that  the  unhappy  Qre9itt»3tf  IhecQ  )«aiwp4 
^ouhlhe  less  miserable  whil$  nndei  joonSitismyn^ 
Justice  undoubtedly  ija  ^epoywg  thf la  ^f  Jio9^ty» 
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praposM  liofcooly  to  funishf,' but  to^  reform  thpir 
•muni  character.  Excess  of  misery  aaid  ;6vvl  com* 
anuiiipati^iB'Caii  cbangeit  cto^  from  badi  to  worse. 
Exfierience  fart;her  demronistrates,  that  there  it  is 
,tlie:  wicked  aciquire  the  perfection  of idepravily. 
:piie  who  west  in  only  feeble  and  culpaUci  comes 
•ott^  ah  ac^mplished  vtllaio.  As  this  subjecthas 
:t>eeh  treated  profoqiadly  by  la  celebrated  WHter,.  I 
«haU:pUrsiieit.no  fdrther.  I  shall  only  beg  Irave  to 
obseiVe, -that  there  is  no -way  but  oh^  to  reform 
men,  arid  that  is  to  rerider.  them  happjien^  .-'How 
teUny  N^ho  Ve«  living  ♦  life  of  crimiiiality  in  Eu* 
#opc  have  Tcf^m^ei^ed  their  character  in  the.  West 
India  Islands,  to  which  they  were  transported ! 
They  are  become  honest  meaf  there,  because  they 
liave  there  found  more  liberty  and  more  hajppiness 
than  they  enjoyed  in  their  native  country,  » 
'Ttterei^  another  class  of  Mankind  still  more 
wdrthyof  coit)passionbec9.nse  th^r  are  innocent?  I 
mean  persons  pepriVed  of  the  use  of  reason.  -  They 
are  shut  ifp,' 'and  they  seldom  fail  of  iionsequence 
tb'become  ^oFFe  insiane  than  they  were  before,  I 
shall  on  this '  occasion  remark,  that  I  donotbe^ 
Ifgve  that  there  is*  through  the  whole  ektet^t  of 
A«ia^  Ghfnll•tl6^v^eve^  excepted,  a  single  place  of 
conflhemcttttfor  persons  of  this  description.  The 
Ttiflcs*  treat  them  with  singular  respect  j  whether 
it^tefhat  Makofnet  himself  was  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  mental  derangemenJ:,  or  whether  from  a 
i^ligibus'  opinibn  they  entertain,  that  s^  soon  as 
iffl&ihiibn'i^ets  hi^  feet  into  a  house  thie  blessing 
fJfGon^  enters  it '  with  him.  They  delay « liot  a 
fnoui^nt  fp  ^^fopd  beii^re  hini^  and  caress  him  in 


thiB  tendered  minner. ' '-  There  >1#* 'itot-  'te^  nisttfiliij^ 
known  6f  their  haVing*!n|«f<fM'toy-«n*?fiK)df 
naen  on  the  contrary  art^iniscbi6V*u*,'«1le*atibfe  thej^ 
ate  miserttble.  As  sooh  as  onfe  ^^iffp^kTs  kf  ilS»' 
stteets,  the  children  4hem8elvcfe'>dfre«dy"i«ndetW^ 
mifierible  by  their  educa^ion^  abdi  dell^hfied  t6'lkl# 
a  .human  being  oxi  whom  tlie3r  im  veM  ^^lieir  Mb^ 
Hgnity  with: safety^  pelt'hiiviWlth^^totlM  ^nAtike  ^ 
pleasure  in  working,  hini  up  I'ntb  atft^^-fl  m^t 
ferth^r  oliiserve  that  there^  are  no-iHa^en^^  Hmtmg 
savages;  aqd  I  could  not  wtafafbiBa^tieeter  pxociB 
that  then:  political  oowstitutioq  ^en4efs>theih  fiMrA- 
h^py  than  poliished '  Nations^  are,  as  mental  do- 
rangement  proceeds  only  frbni  exdeskive'^chagHir. '^ 
The  number  of  insane  personswider  confittemtiilr 
with  us  is  enormously  great.  Utereiifif  nbt  a^roiina 
cial  town,  of  any  considemble  magnitudir^  bilf  U^JI^ 
,  contains  an  cNlifice  destined  to  thisusii^lTheiJ'tKe^t* 
Bient  in  these  is  8u,rely  anobjeotlof  coihn^eratiioi]^ 
and  loudly  calls  for  the  attentidaof  G^ernmttitf/ 
Considering  that  if^ft^  all  they  are  nolon^r  citi^* 
zens,  they  are  still  men,  and  innocantiffienttfo. 
When  I  was  pursuing  hiy  studies  at  Oaeii,  I  recbl- 
lect  having  seen  in  the  madmens'  ward,  some  shut 
up  in  dungeons,  where  they  had  not  seen  the  light 
for  fifteen  years.  I  one  evening  acocrmpanied  into 
some  of  those  dismal  caverns  the  good  Cunt  de  St/ 
Martin,  whose  boardx^r  I  then  was,  ^d  who  had  been 
called  to  perform  the  last  duties  of  his  office  to  jone 
^f  those,  poor  wretches,  on  the  poinit  of  brea^hilig 
his  last  He  was  obliged,  as  well  as  I,  to  stop  his 
ti06eiiU;the  time  he  M'as  by  the  dying  man;  but  the 

Q4  vapour 


qiiAtf  Iw^  «f  Ike  i|iQ()«  9f  tra»tm<«it  of  thpnf  m^ 
«nii>l«  0t^0Ot«  wiiMufWuM  oteite  hwmt,  I  aImU 
lailiite  QifAf  OM  vhfch  is  still  fine^h  i«  my  memoiy^ 

fiom«  y«MH  l«^  h»PI«>uig  ^pftas  through  r<^^^ 
gkt  ft  «naHl<nmmNorai»iidy,  I  strolled  out  ftboui^ 
8wi^feto«i||ftyaUtU<)i?eAb  I  perc^ved  oti « 
9fting  grftinfd  a  ponvtnt  most  delightfully  vitiated* 
A  moi^  whoAtood  porter,  invited  m^ in  to  seethe 
hfitisfi.  He  ix)i\dnct«d  me  through  an  immeqse 
court,  in  whiph  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  eye 
fm  a  MM  of  ^hcAit  fivty  years  dd,  with  half  a  hat 
jM  his  jiead,  who  advanced  directly  upon  ine,  say- 
ing ^'  Be  ffp  good  as  stab  me  to  the  heart ;  hesa 
*^  gMd  aa  sta^me  tQ  the  heart"  Ihe  monk  wh(> 
yfM.  my  gt|ide,  said  to  me,  *^  Siiv  don't  be  alarmed  ^ 
f^hf  ia  ^  pMT  oaf  tain  who  lest  his  reaaiou  en  aor 
f^  oounl  ctf  an  unmiHtary  preference  ^hat  passed 
'^  upoii  )iiin  in  hill  regiment'' 

^*  This  Iwuse  thpnr  wid  I  to  htm,  *^  serves  as  a 
^  feceptaol^  fcs  lunatics :''  **  Yea,''  replied  hei  <*  I 
^  l^n  Superior  eif  it."  He  walked  me  from  court  tai 
(mnrt,  and  onf^MtXtd  me  into  a  small  enclosure  in 
nehieh  we^e  leveral  little  cells  of  mason  work,  and 
where  Vf^  heard  persons  talking  with  a  good  deal  of 
fanestness*  There  we  |bund  a  canon  in  his  shirt, 
^ith  his  shpuildi^  quite  exposed,  conversing  witl^ 
a  man  of  a  fine  figure  whq  was  seated  by  a  small  ta^ 
hte  in  jfrpnt  of  one  of  tho^  little  celh.  ^be  monk 


applied  k  bky^  «rf  liii  fiijt  to  the  wittch'^  ixviktMl 
tbouldflf,  or4eriiiglii«i«C  t^  ttm«  tim9  jtoliwvitaiV 
Hi»  coflwide  iftstemtiy  took  up  tis^  nwiik^  *imd  mk^ 
pfaittica%  Mid  r  '^  Mali  of  btood^  you  aie  gailfy  of 
V  a  Yoy  cnici  aetioflu  Do  nDtyouseetibat^iilAof 
^<  f^raai^te  baa  lost  hit maoD?"  The  uopley  aftpidt 
dumb  for  the  moment,  bit  his  lips,  and  threateacd 
him  with  hit  eyes.  Bat  the  othftr  'Without  hobg 
diseQUcerted,  sajd  to  him :  ^^  I  Ibkov  I  an  yow 
*^ victim;  youmay  do  with  me  whatever  y^u 
^<  please/'  'Thea,  addressing  himself  to  m0|  he 
sheved  me  his  two  wnsta  galled  to  the  quick  byr 
Ihe  iron  manacles  with  which  he  had  been  confined; 
^  !^  You  8^  Sir/^  said  he  to  me»  ^^  in  what  manner 
^  I  am  treated  !^^  I  tamed  to.tixe  monk  with  aa 
fisjcprrsision  of  mdignationaftaj^nduc^  so  barharom. 
lie  coolly  replied:  /<  Oi  I  ean  pift  an  end  to  att 
^f  hia  fine  reaaoning  in  a  momenL"*^  I  addreand 
howfYer  a'fi)w  wofda  of  ^naoiationto  the  unfor^ 
^uneteman,  wfaa,ionkJttgntnie#ithMiiaii!ffe9Sh 
fidenee,  said»  ^^  I  think»  Sir,  I  have  seen  yon. at  S« 
^^  Hubert,  at  the  bouse  of  M^  the  Maiw^haldr  JSrcjir^ 
'^  Ife/'  ''  You  nuist  be  mbtaken^  Sir/'  itpUed  h 
^*  I  never  lind  the  honour  of  being  at  the  Martischal 
{'  di B^fpgliaW  llpott  tliat  heinstittttid.apioeesdi 
of  weeljec^imiespecting  the  diffeivnt  places  wfaece 
he  thsMifht  he  had  seen  me,  with  chrcumat^Mfis  an 
f^mifLT^t^y  detailed,  and  clothed  with  aneh  appeart 
ances  of  pnohahiKty,  that  the  monk  netttad-  at  his 
FiiUrmeritcd  reproaeiiiH^  laailat the  good  sense  which 
h«  displayed,,  tiionght  pfnper  to  intorrnpt  hfi^  coftt 
l^eisajkion,  by  introdnoing  a.d^amibe  alumt  maiv 

riagc, 


fi34  stuiAto' <»  iTATUkE. 

tbit  'thte  fbor  lai^ti{3>v9a8(iitAa;i«of  veiy^owidera^ 
liletyirth.  Some  time  afUbf  1  had  the  pteaMre  of  being 
jnlbraitd;  that  he  had  Jbuhd  means  to  escape  from 
JiikfptiBttff;'  and  had  recovered  the  uw  of'  his-  rea^ 


V  A  grtJtttfiiiwy physical  remedies  arc  employed  fot 
the  cufe  of  fnadness ;  and  it  frequently  proceed» 
froiji  amoral  cause,  for  it  is  produced  by  chagrhi." 
Might  there  not  be  a  possibility  to  employ^  for  the 
ledtbrafcipn  of  reason  to  those  disordered  beings^ 
xneanis  directly  <^po^  to  those  which  occasioned 
thttiosffof  rbason ;  I  mean  mirth,  pleasure,  and  abovtf 
ali  tiie  pteaisrures  of  music?  ^We  see  fr6m  the  instance 
oiSaui,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  what 
jtiiluericemusic  possesses  for  re-establishing  the  har<- 
inony  of  the  soul.  With'  this  ought  to  be  united 
tFeatmeM  the^ost  gentle,*  and  cat e  to  place  the  un- 
happy patieats,  when  viiited  wlthiparbxysmsof  rage, 
ntt  under  the  restraint  of  fetters,'  but  in  an  apart- 
menf  matted  round,  where*  they  could  do  no  mis* 
cSiief  either  to  themselves  or  others.  I  am  persuaded 
tliat  by  employing  such  humane  precautions,  num- 
hers  m^t  beitstored;  especially  if  they  were  under 
tiie  charge  of  persons  who  had  no:  itit<»^t  in  perpe- 
tuatiBg  their  derangement 5  asitnsbrit  tdofrequently 
the<aqie,-with  mpootito-febilieswho  arc  enjoying 
thci^estates,  and  houses  di  itsUtwt'where a  good 
hoatd  i&paid  fbrtheird!elseQtk»k>It  would  likewise 
br  proper^  in  my  opiniottj  to  commit  the  care  of  men 
^iword^sedla  dieir  undlej^anding  to  females,  and 
//    t  that 


tha!bof&mktei'tb'%ne«^'  oil  acoouttt^tlieiinutinl 
«ymp«rtliyKlf  tli©tiro**»kes  with  ea^^ 

I*  it/«oolcI*Mt 'ndt  wish  that  ibere staquklibe  iu  €» 
kingdom  any  6yi€'art^  ^otftorprofession,  bift\d»>se 
dnal  foWliaMuid  retotripense  should  be  atPwdi; 
lArniQn^  dMi[;ilfffetseoti(3la^es«yf)citt^^  ^&o.{irac1»e 
these,  «aiai^<)f  wham  the^glieateV  parti  is  little  knowiL 
iathe^oapitttl/  l/tieteh^me^  and  that  very  iiutnefousi 
which:  ifiibtilaiowirjd;  ail  thetie,  though  oimoftbe 
«n6sri»ilendbik)>a9M[«tbat>to>v<rhioh  of ^alii  others.  Uon 
•«Idh'  areuhdei)  the  stvoiigesl.obfigatkiBS^  X  laeaa 
the.  seacmen. ;  These  ha9rd3r  and  unpol&hed  .4>ebigs 
are  the  jnen  who  goin<}ttest.of  fuel  tb\thkir.voIup*  ' 
tnousness  to  the  very;jexireniib£es  oCAsia^ahd  who 
are  copftinUallyreKppsing  their  lives  upon  out  ofril 
€C(asts,  ih 'OnderiSo  find/a.  siipply  ofodeficacies lor 
their  tables.^  Their  ccmi^csatiQnisasjybtotatjpri^it^ 
ly  as  that  b£io«k')pe8dantnfy;iand/inpcmpar^Xy  inoii 
intei^sthig,  from  their  trianner  off  .vidiria^objeclit 
and.  .from*  the  fHogulariiy  of  the  cA}mt!bf\tsjw)mA 
they^have  vibtod'ift  therxasiirae:  of  th^fj^agM 
At*  the  recital  >of  thein  snmy'r&rxn^d ;  ditasH^, j^i}4 
of  the  iieifa^estfi  \^ch(;;thiieatieAcd  tbtid)>,;t^hi]e.«% 
ploy  fid  in  convey  iii?g  tQ  y  pu  olgeets*  of.  onj^j^meot 
from  every  region  of  the  Globe,  ye  happ^pi^s<^ 
the^aitht  ij^pur  owto  i^pq^may  be  ren4i?ted  .^npic 
preoioua  to  yQvt.i  ■  ^  doiOta^H  (WP^  a»(th$Sji&jfpyr 
fclicitjj  ndUfhe  hftigbtenedf  .:   ^  /  ;  -;  .:. ;  -    .;„,  .j 

Ixknbwi;  not  |  wJ^jetbc*:  :itj  wfts  Ibr  tli^jpujrppi^ ^ 
piocurin^'ibr  Juiumli'vaii  pioabauoe  pf  tiki^m^nril  <^ 
ta^^d^aiiiiCfiliyferfiiig;  i»e;^«j»i«Jtp  tb<5.  p^ffefpf  (Ya^t 
saflfes  thai  J&«i^i*  XlVjoltentedi  A.  ccJqb^  >VJf:^#r 
netiaA  goii4»]^«ri^on  t)ie  i|gr^t:<^WA}  wh^o^/^fio^ 
•.'.,7.'  "  the 


day.  Tim  cstabli AhmeQty  mdex  a  bet|«r  dipeetmi^ 
nught  liave  ftiraiibed  a  very  d^^irable  and  <i9eful  re* 
treat  to  our  own  acftmeoi.  But  that  gwal  King^ 
froqiuetttly  Diislfdd  by  dvil  eOUQseUors,  ufamiftt  aU 
«^  carried  tl»  ientimdit  of  his  own  gkny  beypnd 
bis  owB  people.  What  a  contrast  would  time' 
Juurdy  sons  of  the  wares,  bedaubed  with  ptteK  their 
witid  mud  treather*heatea  faces  reiembUig  stfa>> 
ttha»  arrived  from  Gjceealaod,  others  ftom  thi; 
eoast  of  Qoinea,  have  presented,  with,  the  marble 
statnce^  and  verdant  bowers  o£  iht  park  of  Ver^ 
i^iUes !  Lmu  XIV.  would  oftener  than  onec  hare 
derived  from  those  blunt  honest  feUows,  mote  use** 
fill  infonnation,  and  more  impcMrtaiLt  truth,  than 
either  books,  or  even  his  marine  officers  of  the  htgh^ 
est  ranV  could  have  gtveri  him }  and  on  the  other 
Imnd,  the  novelty  of  their  characteristic  singula- 
fity,  and  that  of  tiieir  reflection  on  his  own  great* 
ness,  would  have  {Provided  ferhhn  ^ectaelesmuch 
,  num  higl^  amusing  than  those  which  the  wits  of 
hie  Court  devised  for  bias,  and  at  an  enormous  ex> 
pense.  Besides,  what  emuhtioii  Would  not  the 
prospect  of  such  pivfemienta  hlive  kindled  ttnon^ 
bar  sailors  ? 

I  ascribe  the  perfection  of  the  English^ Marine, 
hk  part  at  least,  mmply  to  the  influence  of  their  ca<» 
pital,  and  from  it's  beinglncessantly  under  the  eye 
bf  the  Conrt.  Were  Paris  a  se»-piMt  as  Jjondon 
is,  how  many  ingeniou's  invehtiesis,  thrown  away 
npcb  modes  and  operas,  would  be  apphedto^the 
improvetiient  of 'nav^tion  I  Were  sailors  seisn 
itbere  even  as  currenl1|)r  at  so)d}^,  a  passion  for  the 

marine 


nUkfiM  MVviee  Woold>be  mwe  cxtentivety  dtfBisedL 
Ttl^dlMKlittoA  of  tiie  seamen,  become  more  inte^ 
resting  t6  the  nation  and  to  its  rulers,  woald  be 
gmditftUy  meliorated;  and  at  the  same  time  thi9 
Would  have  a  hap|»y  tendency  to  mitigate  the  bra* 
tal  desjidism  of  those  who  frequently  maivtaifli 
tfaetr  au^hofii^  over  them>  merely  by  dirrt  of  swear* 
iiig  and  Mows.  It  is  a  good,  and  an  easy  prac<x« 
ciMe  p^ke  49f  policy,  tx^  enfeeble  vice  by  bringing 
«ieii  nMrei^  to  each  other,  and  by  rendering  them 
ttore  hapify.  Our  country  gentlemen  did  not  giva 
over  beatmg  their  hinds,  till  they  saw  that  this  use* 
fttl  part  of  inankind  feod  become  interesting  ob« 
jeo't^  in  books,  and  on  the  theatre. 

Not  ^t  I  wish  flslroor  seamen  an  establishment 
similar  to  ^lat  of  the  HoM  ifcs  ImalUds.  I  am 
'  charmed  wMi  the  ardiit«ctiiie  of  that  mommenl^ 
but  I  pit^'  (^  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Mont 
of  them  avedittatfsfiedy  and  always  nwnTrariag,  as 
any  one  knay  be  coimnced  who  will  take  the  troii- 
We  to  cMivime  with'tbein^  I  do  not  believe  theiw 
il^any  foundfttion  for  this;  but  experience  demons 
itiateft  that  men  formed^  into  a  corps  $ooner  or  later 
dtgenttate,  and  are  always  unhappy.  It  would  be 
wisei"  t^  fbllow  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  asso«^ 
ciate  them  by  families*  I  coald  wish  that  the  prac- 
tice of  die  £nglirsfa  were  observed  and  copied,  by 
iettling  our  superannuated  seamen  on  the  ferries  o£ 
^ivrrs^  on  Ipard  all  those  little  barges  which  tra* 
veise  Parisy  and  by  scattering  them  aloiig  the  Seine^ 
like  tdton%  t6  adorn  the  plains  :  vlt  sbodiSd  see 
dian  stemming  the  tidesof  our  rivers  in  wherries  un« 
det  s^oack-^saiis,  luffing  as  they  go ;  and  theri  they 

.would 


S9S  ST0ITISS  OF  VJkSVnT^ 

would  ibtrbduce  methods  of  Navigajfemi  m(>r^' 
prompt  :and  commodious^  than  thfrtfif j  hwthcrttf 
knbtva  and  practised*  ,       ucU  ^   yi.  \  _ 

As  to  those  ivhom  agdor.woundsMJtaAjr  bd^ef^to^ 
totally  disabled  for  seryice,  they  might;  ho  etiftftUy/ 
accommodated  and  provided  for»  in  an  ledifice^  sinf^ 
kr  to  that  which  the  £ng|mh:bave/re^d  ^iGrffeiv^ 
inch  for  the  reception  of,  tJi€fir,deQ|ty/eiif*ftni«a^ 
]^t  to  ackmbwiedge  tlie  tiifit^i . thb/^t^te^  lt^  j|^r-) 
luaded,  iwonldr  find!  Jt  aiuiuch*  m4>ie^  fMmp^l^ 
plan  to  allbiv  them  pa$6toni9>:^ftod'l})at. 7^9^  very 
seamen  would  be  mubh<bettbr;dift^^6^u^:l4  the^ 
bosom  iDf. their  several:  &mlk».  .Thi^iJ^^wy^^^ 
need  not  prevent  die  niftit]gt;at  PiarM:j!>!.ti>?^^tiGr 
and  conimodioas  monuiaeiktrt^  Mvelaji<;f(;i«tlr4afc 
for  thosebrave  v^teraiia./  XheiCapitaJ^ajOtsoVitll^j  va^ 
^ue  upon  tbem,  beoanad  it  ^Jurowsxthcbi .  ikM^.t  buiti^ 
diece.  are  some  among  ihyemi  whb/tby  ^n^i^vir-M 
the  enemj/ansrcapable  <»fico^U0fcng^(i^4^aQfii|li)cfn> 
our  colonies,  and  even  ujiQa  tm.  own:  cm^^r,<:T^, 
aertion  is  sis  common  atnoQ9i>tLrfiirm*UMf^ACb  anioiig' 
our  soldiers^  and;tJ3eir  deseftionJb  ra  rniichicgreater; 
loss  to  the  State,  }becauaeu it  xtquhmmQfl^tknpX^ 
fotm  thertii  andb^caute  their  local  Unowkiieeii^  qC 
much  higher/in^portance  to  an  enfiioyt  thai)  tjiatjof 
^ur cavaliera,' or  of- our ibcfc- &oidkt82 .    /< : ;; jd:  Jl'.j 

What  I  liave  now  takch  the  liberty  td  suggest  qa 
tiie  subject  of  our  seambnv;  might  be  extended  t^ 
all  the  other  estates  of  thekingdioni  ivithaate^cepp. 
tion.  I  could  wish  that  thdre  were  hot  a^skngleonc' 
but  what  had  it's  centre  at  Parieyvand^vbichr  might 
not  find  there  a  place  of  tefttge^  a  retreat,  a  httio 
chapeL  All  these  monuments  of  the  difEerehtjclaaafis 
of  citizens,  which  communicate  life  to  the  body  po- 

litic^ 


pardcular  craft  ja^^iprfafeasion^ioikiiild  these:  figaqpr 
*with  perfect  propriet^^^dwithmostpowei^efieoU; 
.  Afifnr.hai^ng!fend^dvtiie.Capital  a  readirtiof  faap- 
pinessaadrofiabpiH^veinesit^^^  DwaNiat^^X 
MmildaliuorcDtotkithe  iBOiMif  fioteignrn^tifnia.  from 
every  cordeiifof/itbe  Giobe^  Q  h  yei  voirifen,  wb(i:r&»> 
gulate  duxsdesddjqiho^much  ought  y6u>to.  codtri-*. 
biite  toiviidtiiiDmtkiQ^iitRaakmd)  in^a.  Gity  .wUer6 
your  eiBpice  isiiiBiiouBded  I .  slaministring  to  jbur 
pleasiices  dfrjain  «mplf^  tha^selitos.  over  ;t3i«>  face 
of  the  wh0fe  fiartb^.  Whtte;  you.(fure  .^ogr(i3sed 
whoUy  ttei^oyment^  the  iLaptEinder  issues  forth  in. 
1^  midst  ofitstMoa.  and Jbfmpf  St  to  :piefce  with  hitr 
harppon  thftonoirteous  yihalfii  \rlm3e  {)e?icd  b  to  s^r^ 
for  staSiug  tc(  ^wif  robg*^ .  >il  n«^  Qfi.Chi^;3>ii^|« 
uktQ  the  o;v^%tbef^9rc^W|»rOjLit,^j^^ 
X^ur-  cqfffeQH  fv^lH^a^  Af^^Wj^  ;^  Mfii^ffis .  b^^gd.  15 
gijthefii^  th€;-bfinEy  fof  jfftUrr  a  JO^»g:  wom^./jjl 

miuJirO)  whil^a  Ru^sii^iTy  amif^^t  the  %e$t^  ^^^^%*>: 
Upd,  is  foiling  ..the  ttee  JorJ^f^  iijtabe,conveft|5d> 
intpL  a  ipast  iior  l^l^e  vessel  th^  is.tcxb/'iug.it  .bf^me. 

The  glory  of  a  great  Capital  is  to  assemhle  withifij 
iJ^«;  walls  t^c,meu  g^fall  ItTflti^i^  who  contribute  f to 
it'^.pljeasares.  ,J: i^pulcj  JikC/tRqee  at  Paris,,  the  Sa^ 
nipiedes  wit^  their,  coatjf  pfjsp^rcalf-^kin  aQ4.  j^^i^. 
Vootsjpf  st^rg(epB'f  hide ;.  ^nd  the  blacklplofii dv€$S:^^ 
ed  in  their ,  w^^i^trattiie^ : ;S^rea^fee4 1  jWith  red  [  and^ 
b^^e•  I  co^l^  wisiji  to  see  tl|freft^;l^p4i;d^!^,,  I^i; 
dians  of  Pef^  di;ess^(d>fea^j^Sif^  ' 

strolling  about  undismayed  in  our  public  .sq^j;^^; 

around 


ttouncl  the  5itattie9  of  Cfur  hm^p^  utiogted  lirf  tli  stately 
l^aniards  ib  trliiskecs  and  short  ckiaks^  It  wottkl 
give  me  pleasure  to  see  the  Dutch  i^kii^  asettle^ 
Hient  on  the  thirsty  ridges  of  Mtmtamrtie^  and  M- 
Ipwmg  the  bent  of  their  hydratilicisclinatios  likct 
the  beavers^  find  the  mtSras  of  there 'cOBstfUctkig 
canals  filled  vtth  wiievi  while  the  inhatritants  of 
the  banks  of  the  Orobooko  shonld  Uve  co|D$ittably 
diy^  suspended  over  the  lands  jnnndtted  by  thef 
Seine»  lamidst  the  fbliige  of  iriUo\rs  and  alder*tree8» 

I  could  wish  that  F^is  wens  asrkfge^  atid  e(a 
pc^uljition  as  much  diversified,  as  those aifecieiit  ch* 
ttesof  Asia»  such  as  Nine^wb  and  Suaut^  wikose  ex* 
tent  was  so  vast  that  it  reipiited  tktte  days  toniakii 
the  tour  of  themi  and  in'  which  jikmumss  beheld 
two  hundred  tiatioflS  beikKtig  btfefe  kfe  thmtie^  t 
eould  wish  that  every  ptople  m  "die  feee  of  the 
Earth  kept  up  a  cotrespondence  with  that  dty^  as 
the  members  with  the  heart  m  the  hnti^an  body. 
What  secret  did  the  Asiatics  possess  to  raise  citi^ 
ao  vast  and  so  populous  ?  They  are  in  all  respect* 
onr  elder  brothers.  *rhey  permitted  all  Nations  to^ 
settle  among  them.  Present  men  with  liberty  and 
happiness  and  you  will  attract  the^  from  the  endt 
of  the  Earth. 

It  would  be  much  to  the  hottdur  of  fais  htraiai- 
ftity  if  some  great  Prihfee  would  propose  this  (juds*- 
tion  to  the  discussion  of  Eiifope :  Whether  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people  did  not  depend  upon  that  of  it's 
neighbours  ?  The  affirmative  clearly  demonstrated' 
would  level  with  the  dust  the  contrary  maxim,  that 
ofMavkiaveli  which  las  too^  long  governed  our  Eu- 
ropean^ politics. 

It 
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It  would  be  very  easy  taptove,  iu  tb«  firilt{i1ace; 
that  a  good  understanding  with  her  neighbours 
would  enable  her  confidently  to  di»bJind  tho^  land 
snd  naval  forces  which  are  sb  i>ardensoni^  to  & 
Nation.  It  might  be  demonstrated,  secondly,  t^at 
every  people  has  been  a  partaker  iif  the  blessings 
-  and  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Spaniards,  who  made  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  have  scattered  the  advantages  and  the 
evils  of  it  over  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  truth 
may  be  farther  confirmed  from  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  attained  by  those  Nations  who  were  at 
pains  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  their  neighbours, 
as  the  Romans  did,  who  extended  farther  and  far- 
ther the  privileges  of  citizenship,  arid  thereby  in 
process  of  time  consolidated  all  the  Nations  of  Ita- 
ly into  one  single  State.  They  would  undoubtedly 
have  formed  but  one  single  People  of  the  whole  Hu- 
man Race,  had  not  their  barbarous  custom  of  ex-^ 
acting  the  service  of  foreign  slaves  counteracted  a 
policy  so  humane.  It  might  finally  be  made  ap- 
parenty  how  miserable  those  GovenJiments  were 
which,  however  well  constituted  internaNy,  lived 
in  a  state  of  perpettfal  anxiety,  always  w^ak  and 
divided j  because  they  did  not  extend  humanity  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  their  own  territory.  Such  were 
the  ancient  Greeks  :  such  is  in  modem  times  Per- 
sia, which  is  sunk  into  a  state  of  extreme  weakness, 
and  into  which  it  fell  immediately  after  the  briHt- 
ant  reign  of  Scha  Abbas,  whoise  political  maxim  it 
was  to.  surround  himself  with  deserts;  his  own 
country  has  at  length  become  one  like  those  of  his 
neighbours.  Other  examples  t»  the  same  purpose 
Vol.  III.  R  might 
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might  btf  found  among  the  powers  of  Asia,  who 
receiTe  the  Law  from  handfuls  of  Europeans. 

Hcfirjf  IV.  had  formed  the  celestial  project  of  en« 
gaging  all  Europe  to  live  in  peace ;  but  his  project 
was  not  sui&ciently  extensive  to  support  itself : 
war  must  have  fallen  upon  Europe  from  the  other 
quarter^  of  the  World.  Our  particular  destinies  are 
connected  with  those  of  mankind.  This  is  an  ho- 
mage  which  the  Christian  Religion  justly  chal- 
lengesy  and  which  it  alone  merits.  Nature  says  to 
youy  love  thyself  alone ;  domestic  education  says, 
love  your  family ;  the  national,  love  your  country ; 
but  Religion  says,  Love  all  Mankind  without  ex- 
ception.  She  is  better  acquainted  with  our  inte- 
rests than  our  natural  instinct  is,  or  our  parentage, 
or  our  politics.  Human  societies  are  not  detached 
from  each  other  like  those  of  animals.  The  bees 
of  France  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  hives  in  America.  But  the  tears 
of  Mankind,  shed  in  the  New  World,  cause  streams 
of  blood  to  flow  in  the  ancient  Continent?  and  the 
war-hoop  of  a  savage  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  has  of- 
teller  than  once  re-echoed  through  Europe,  and  dis- 
tj^rbed  the  repose  of  her  Potentates.  The  Religion 
which  condemxis  love  of  ourselves,  and  which  en*- 
Joins  the  love  of  Mankind,  is  not  self-contradictory 
as  certain  sopjhists  have  alleged ;  she  exacts  the  sa- 
crifice of  our  passions  only  to  direct  them  toward 
the  general  felicity ;  and  by  inculcating  upon  us 
the  obligation  of  loving  all  men,  she  furnishes  us 
with  the  only  real  means  of  loving. ourselves. 

I  could  wish  therefore  that  our  political  relations 
with  all  the  Nations  ofthe  World,  might  be  di- 
rected, 
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^  recttd  toward  a  gracious  recepliori  of  their  Subjects 
in  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom.  We^e  we  tofexpendf 
ottly  a  part  of  what  we  lay  out  on  foreign  commit- 
nications,  we  should  he  no  great  losers.    The  Na- 
tions of  Asia  send  no  Consuls  nor  Ministers,  nof  Am-^ 
bassadors,  out  of  the  Goiintry,  unless  in  very  ex- 
traordinary cases :  and  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth 
seek  to  them.     It  is  not  by  sending  Ambas^dorj 
in  great  state,  and  at  a  vast  expence,  to  neighbour- 
ing Nations,  that  we  conciliate  or  secure  their 
friendship.  In  many  cases  our  ostentatious  magnifi-^ 
cence  becomes  a  secret  source  of  hatred  and  jea-*' 
lousy  among  their  grandees.     The  point  id  to  give 
a  kind  reception  to  their  subjects  properly  scr  called; 
the  weak,  the  persecuted,  the  miserable.       Ouf 
French  refugees  were  the  men  who  conveyed  part 
of  our  skill,  and  of  our  power^  td  Prussia;  and  to 
HoUandii  How  many  unseen  relations  of  cdramercc^ 
and  of  national  benevolence,  have  been  formed  up^ 
oh  the  foundation  of  saqh  gracious ness  of  recep- 
tion I  An  honest  German  who  retires  into  Austria, 
after  having  made  a  little  fortune  in  Fratice,  is  the 
means  of  seading  to  us  a  hundred  of  his  cOmpatri-^ 
ots^  and  disposes  the  whole  canton  in  which  he 
settl<is  to  wish  us  well.    By  bonds  like  these  nati- 
onal friendships  are  contracted,  tliuch  better  thaik 
by  diplomatic  treaties ;  fof  the  opiniori  of  a  Natioa 
always  determines  that  of  the  Prince. 

After  hiifhtg  rendered  the  city  of  men  wcmder^ 

fhlly  hUppy,  I  would  direct  my  attention  to  the 

cmbdlishmeiit  a*id  cbmmodldiisness  of  the  city  of 

Stones,     I  would  test  in  it  4  multitude  of  useful 

monuments ;  I  ^cKild  extend  ailohg  the  houses,  aw- 

'        •  ^  R  Si  cades 
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cades  as  m  TuriOt  ^^^  ^  raised  pavemeHt  as  in 
Lo&doo,  for  the  accomnxKlatioa  of  foot-passengers; 
in  the  streets  where  it  was  practicable,  trees  and  ca- 
nals as  in  Holland,  for  the  facility  of  carriage ;  iit 
the  s^bucbs,  caravaoseries  as  in  the  cities  of  the' 
East,  for  the  entertainment,  at  a  moderate  expence, 
of  travellers  from  foreign  lands ;  toward  the  centre 
of  the  city,  markets  of  vast  extent^  and  surrounded 
with  houses  »ix  or  seven  stories  high,  for  the  re^ 
ceptioa  of  tlie  poorer  sort,  who  will  soon  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  place  where  to  lay  their  head.  I  Would 
introduee  a  great  deal  of  variety  into  their  plans 
and  decorations.  In  the  circular  surrounding  space 
I  would  dispose  temples,  halls  of  justtce>  public 
fountains;  the  principal atmets  should  terminate  in 
them.  These  markets^  shaded  with  trees^  and  di- 
.vidediuto  great  compartiments,  it&ould  dis}^y  ia 
the  iBMt  beautiful  order  all  thegitfts  of  Fhra^  of 
CereSy  and  of  Pomona.  I  would  ereitin  the  centre 
the  statue  of  a  good  king ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
place  it  in  a  situation  more  honourable  to  his 
memory,  than  in  the  midst  of  the  abundaace  en*- 
joyed  by  his  subjects. 

I.  know  of  no  one  thing  which  conveys  to  meaia 

,  idea  nkore  precise  of  the  police  of  a  city,  aad  of  the 
^^licity  of  its  inhabitants,  than  the  sight  of  its 
jiiarkets.  At  Petersburg  evefy  market  is  parcelled 
out  into  sub-divisions  destined  to  the  9^le.of  a  sin- 
gle  species  of  merchandise.  Thift:^f¥angement 
pleases  at  first  glance,  but  spqn  fatogpes  the  eye  fay 
its  uniformity.  Peter  the  &st  Was  foad  of  regular 
forms,  because  they  are  fav^urahlotx)  despotism.  For 
my  own  party  I  should  Uke  t^  seethe  n^ost  perfect 
6  harmony 


haraiotiy  prerailing'amoiig^ouT  merchtnts^  and  the 
mosit^maplete  contiasts  )aiit)cmg  theiF  wares.  By  re* 
moving  the  riradities  trhtcfa  toise  cwC  of  odmmerc^ 
in  the  same  sortof  goodft,  thpfte  j^lousfes  whiclt 
are  productiTe  of  so  tnany  quarrels  Iv^Mld  be  pfb^ 
vented.  It  would  give  ttie  pleasure  to  feehoWL 
Abundance  t^re  pouring  out  the  ^reamreof  all  heir 
horns  pell-mell^*  pheasants/ fresh-cod,  heath^ocks^ 
tarbotB/pot-herbs,  piles  of  oysters,  oranges,  wild* 
ducks,  flowers,  and  so  on.  Permission  should  be 
granted  to  expose  to  sale  there  every  species  of 
goods  whatever;  and  this  privilege  aJolie  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  various  species  of  monopotyl 
I  would  erect  in  the  city  but  few  templeis ;  these 
few  however  should  be  august,  kntnense,  with  gal*» 
leries  on  the  outside  and  within,  and  capable  ofcon- 
taining  on  festival  days  the  third  part  of  ftre  popu* 
lation  of  Paris.  The  more  that  temples  arc  multi* 
plied  in  a  State,  the  more  is  Religion  enfeebled. 
This  has  the  appearance  of  a  parodox ;  but  look  at 
Greece  and  Jtaly  covered  with  church-towers,  while 
Constantinople  is  crowed  with  Greek  and  Italian 
renegadoes.  Independently  of  the  poUtik:al,  an4 
even  religious  causes  which  produce  tl^eM  tiational 
depravations,  there  is  one  which  is  founded  in  Na» 
ture,  the  effects  of  which  ,w6  have  already  recognise 
^  in  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  this, 
That  affection  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  di- 
vided among  a  variety  of  objects.  The  Jews,  s^ 
astonishingly  attached  to  their  religion,  had  bM 
one  single  temple,  tl>e  recollection  of  which  excites 
their  regret  to  this  day. 

R  3  I  would 
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:  J  iirould  have  amphitheatres  constructed  at  Pari© 
like  thoae  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  assraibling 
th^  Fe<^pk  s^od  fof  treating  them  from  time  to  time 
If  ith  days  of  fpstivity.  Whata  superb  site  for  such 
an  edifice  is  presented  in  the  rising  ground  at  the 
pnt^ance  into  the  Elysium  Fields !  How  easy  would 
}t  have  been  to  hollow  it  down  to  the  level  of  the 
plain  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  disposed  into  as^ 
cendii^  row^  of  ^eats  covered  with  green  turf  simp* 
ly,  having  its  ridge  crowned  with  grpat  trees,  ex- 
alted on  an  plievation  of  more  than  fourscore  feet : 
l^Vhat  a  magnificent  spectacle  would  it  have  been 
to  behold  an  immense  people  ranged  round  and 
rounds  like  one  great  family,  eating,  drinking,  and 
jejoicing  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  felir 
pity! 

All  these  edifices  should  be  constructed  of  stone ; 
not  in  petty-layers,  according  to  our  mode  of  buildr 
ing,  butrin  huge  blocks  suph  as  |.be  Ancients  em- 
ployed,* apd  as  Ijecomes  a  city  that  is  to  last  for  ever. 

The 

•  Ai^d  st)cb,as  Savages  epiploy.    Travellers  are  astonished  when  thej 
tui^y  in  Peru  the  monuitaents  of  the  ancient  Incas,  formed  of  vast  irre^ 
gular  8to|t0s  perfectly  fitted  to  each  other.    Their  construction  presents 
et^'first  sight  two  great  di£&culties :  ^ow  could  the  Indians  have  transportr- 
,  ed  those  huge  masses  of  stone;  and  how  did  th^y  contrive  to  adapt  them 
so  exaptlj  to  each  other,  notwithstaiiding  their  irregularity?  Our  men  of 
peience  have  first  supposed  a  machinery  proper  for  the  transportation  of 
them ;  as  if  there  could  be  any  machine  more  powerful  thau  the  arms  of  a 
^'hole  people  exerting  themselves  in  concert.    They  next  tell  us,  that  the 
Indians  gave  them  thos^  irregular  forms  by  dint  of  labour  and  industry. 
$bi$  i^a  downright  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  Mankind.    Was  it  not 
jaaucb  easier  to  cujt  th^m  into  a  iregular  than  into  an  irregular  sha^e  ?  I  my- 
self was  embarrasded  in  attempting  a  solution  of  this  problem.  At  lengtji 
having  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Don  Ulha,  and  likewise  in  some  other 

travellers^ 
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^he  streets  and  the  public  squares   should    bo 
planted  with  great  trees  of  various  sorts;  Trees 
are  the    real    monuments    of   Nations.      Time, 
which    spieedily    impairs    the  Works    of    Man, 
Qdly  increases  the  beauty  of  those  of  Nature, 
It  is  to  the  trees  that  our  favourite  walk  the 
Boulevards  is  indebted  for  its  principal  charm. 
They  delight   the  eye  by  their  verdure;     they 
elevate    the  soul  to  Heaven    by    the   loftiness 
of   their  stems;    they  communicate  respect   to 
the  monuments  which  they  shade  by  the  ma- 
jesty of  their  forms.      They  contribute,   more 
than   we   are  aware  of,  to  rivet  our  attachment 
to  the  places   which  we  have  inhabited.     Our 
memory  fixes  on  them  as  on  points  of    union 
which  have  secret  harmonies  with  the  soul  oF 
Man.    They  possess  a  commanding  influence  over 
the  events  of  our  life,  like  those  which  rise  by  the 

travellers,  that  there  are  found  in  many  places  of  Pern  beds  of  stooc 
nlong  the  surface  of  the  ground,  separated  by  clefts  and  crevices,  I  pre- 
sently comprehended  the  address  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  remove,  piece  and  piece,  those  horizontal  layers  of  the 
quarries,  and  to  place  them  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  by  moving  the 
detached  pieces  close  to  each  other.  Thus  they  had  a  wall  ready  mad^ 
which  cost  them  nothing  in  the  hewing.  The  natural  genius  is  possessed 
of  resources  exceedingly  simple,  but  far  superior  to  those  of  our  avts. 
Por  example,  the  Savages  of  Canada  had  no  cooking  ppts  of  metal  previojot 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Eorepeans.  They  had  however  found  means  to  sup- 
ply this  want  by  hoUowing  the  trunk  oF  a  tree  with  fine*  But  how  did 
they  contrive  to  s€^  ita  boiling,  so  as  to  dr((98  a^ole  ox,  which  they  itp* 
quently  did?  I  have  applied  to  more  than  one  pretended  man  of  genius 
for  a  solution  of  this  difhcalty,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  to  myself  I  was 
long  puzzled,  I  acknowledge,  in  devising  a  method  by  which  water  might 
be  made  to  boil  in  kettles  made  of  wood,  which  were  frequently  large 
enough  to  cohtain  several  hundre4  gallons.  Nothing  however  cou}d 
l>e  easier  to  Savages;  they  heated  pebbles  and  flints  till  they  were  red 
i^ot,  and  cast  them  into  the  water  in  the  pot  till  it  boiled.    Consul^ 

R  4  shore 
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ahore  of  the  Sea,  and  \rhicli  fpequently  serv^eas  a 
diftc^tion  to  the  pilot. 

I  i^ever  aee  the  lindea  tree    but  I  feel  myself 
transported  itto  Holland ;  nor  the  fir  without  re- 
prest^nting  to  my  imagination  the  forests  of  Russia* 
Tiiees  frequently  attach  us  to  Country  when  the 
other  ties  which  united  us  to  it  are  torn  asunder, 
J  htve  known  more  than  one  exile,  who  in  old-age 
WHS  brought  back  to  his  native  village,  by  the  re* 
collip^tioQ.of  the  elm  under  the. shade  of  which 
he  had  danced  when  a  boy.     I  have  heard  more 
than  one  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  France  sighing 
Aft^r  his  0)untry  under  the  shade  of  the  banana, 
and  who  said  tome;   "I  should  be  perfectly  tran- 
<*quil  where  I  fim  could   I  but    see    a  viole. 
The  trees  of  our  natal  soil  have  a  farther  and 
inost  powerful  attraction,  when  they  are  blend- 
ed,   as  was  the  case  among  the  Ancients,  with 
some  religious  idea,  or  with  the  recollection  of 
soifle  distinguished  personage.      Whole  Nations 
have    attached   their  patriotism  to  this   object. 
With    what    veneration  ^  did  .  the    Greeks  con- 
tempi  ate  at  Athens  the  olive  tree  which  JWi- 
»erva   had    there  caused  to  spring  up,   and  on 
Mount  Olympus,    the  wild  olive,    with  which 
Jlerctfiks  had  been  crowned!    Fiutarch  relates, 
that    when  at  Rome  the  fig-tree  under  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  had    been   suckled    by   a 
wolfi    di$;covered  signs    of   decay  from   a   lack 
of  moiature^    the    first    person    who    perceived 
it    exclaimed,    Water!  water!  and    all  the  peo- 
ple in  consternation   fiew  with  pots  and  pails 
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full  Qf  water  tpre&csh  it.  For  flay  part,  I  am 
persuaded  that  though  we  have  already  far  degene* 
rated  from  Nature,  we  could  not  vritbout  emotioa 
l^ehold  the  cherry-tree  of  the  forest,  into  wliich  out 
good  King  Henry  \Y,  clambered  up,  when  hepw- 
ceived  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Maytmm  fiting  off 
,to  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valley^  • 

A  city  were  it  built  completely  of  marble,  would 
liave  to  me  a  melancholy  appearance,  unle^^  I  saw 
in  it  trees  and  verdure  :*  on  the  other  hand  a  laii4- 
«cape,  were  it  Arcadia,  were  it  along  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus,  or  did  it  present  thcssyelling  ridges  of 
Mount  Lyceum,  would  appear  to  me  a  wilderness* 
if  I  did  not  see  in  it  at  least  one  little  cottage.  Tlic 
works  of  Nature  and  those  of  Man  mutually  em- 
bellish each  othen      The  spirit  of  selfishness  hM 

*  Trees  are  from  tbeir  duration  the  real  monuments  of  Nacions;  and 
they  are  farther  their  calendar,  from  the  different  seasons  at  which  they 
send  forth  their  loares,  tbeir  flowers^  atd  their  fruits.  Savages  have  b» 
other,  and  our  own  peasantry  make  fr?^eDt  uee  of  it.  I  met  one4«9« 
toward  the  end  of  Autumi),  a  country  girl  all  in  tears,  looking  about  f<ir 
a  handkerchief  which  she  had  lost  upon  the  great  road:  ^'  Was  your 
**^  handkerchief  very  protty?"  said  I  to  her.  "  Sir,**  replied  she,  ^*  k 
*^  was  quite  new ;  \  bought  it  laAt  bean^tiiue.''  It  has  long  been  my  o|n- 
nion,  that  if  our  historical  epochs,  so  loudly  trumpeted,  ^ere  dated  h^ 
thos^  of  Nature,  nothing  more  would  be  wanting  to  mark  their  injustice 
imd  expose  tliem  to  ridicule.  Were  we  to  read,  for  example,  in  oar 
books  of  History,  that  a  Prince  had  caased  part  of  bis  subjecta  to  be  mae- 
sacred,  to  render  heaven  profutious  to  him,  precisely  at  the  season  wbe« 
his  kingdom  was  clothed  witli  the  plenty  of  harvest ;  or  were  we  to  reaA 
the  relations  of  bloody  engagements,  and  of  the  bombardment  of  citiest 
dated  with  the  doweriqg  of  the  violet,  the  irst  opeam-cheese  making,  liie 
sheep-marking  season ;  would  any  other  contrast  be  necessary  to  rein 
der  the  perusal  of  such  histories  detestable  ?  On  the  other  hand,  sndi 
dates  communicate  immortal  graces  to  the  actions  of  good  Princes,  and 
n'ould  eonfonnd  the  blessings  which  they  be&lovv'cd,  whh  those  of 
Ueaven.  - 

destroyed 
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destroyed  among  us  a  taste  for  Nature.  Our  pea<» 
gantry  see  no  beauty  in  our  plains  but  there  where 
they  see  the  return  of  their  labour.  I  one  day 
»et  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  de  la  Trappe, 
on  the  flinty  road  of  Notre  Dame  d'Apre,  a  coun^ 
try  woman  walking  along  with  two  large  loaves 
of  bread  under  her  arm.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
;May ;  and  the  weather  inexpressibly  fine.  "  What 
a  charming  season  it  is  !"  said  I  to  the  good  wo^ 
man;  ^^  How  beautiful  are  those  apple-trees  in 
"  blossom  !  How  sweetly  these  nightingales  sing 
**  iu  the  woods!"— "Ah  f*  replied  she,  "  I  don't 
"  mind  nosegays,  nor  these  little  squallers !  It  is 
**  bread  that  we  want."  Indigence  hardens  the 
heart  of  the  country  people,  and  shuts  their 
eyes.  But  the  good  folks  of  the  town  have  no 
greater  relish  for  nature,  because  the  love  of  gold 
regulates  all  their  other  appetites.  If  some  of 
them  set  a  value  on  the  liberal  arts,  it  is 
not  because  those  arts  imitate  natural  objects; 
it  is  from  the  price  to  which  the  hand  of 
great  masters  raises  their  productions.  That 
man  gives  a  thousand  crowns  for  a  picture  of  the 
country  painted  by  Lorrain,  who  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to 
look  at  the  real  landscape :  and  there  is  another 
who  ostentatiously  exhibits  the  bust  of  Socrates  in 
his  study,  who  would  not  receive  that  Philoso- 
pher into  his  house  were  he  in  life,  and  who 
perhaps  would  not  scruple  to  concur  in  adjudging 
him  to  death,  were  he  under  prosecution. 

The  taste  of  our  Artists  has  been  corrupted  by 
that  of  our  trades-people.  As  they  know*  that  it 
is  not  Nature  but  their  own  skill  which  is  prized^ 
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their  great  aim  is  to  dispky  themselves.    Hence 
it  is  that  they  introduce  a  profusion  of  xichacccs- 
^oi:ies  into  most  of  our  monuments^  while  they 
frequently  omit  altogether  the  principal  object 
They  produce,   for    instance,    as  an  :emhelli^ 
ment  for  gardens,  vases   of  marble,  into  whidi 
it  is  impossible  to  put  any  vegetable ;    for  apaifr 
ments,  urns  and  pitchers  into  which  you  caxmot 
pour  any  species  of  fluid ;   for  our  cities,  colo« 
nades  without  palace3«   gates  in  plac^  Where  are 
no  walls,  public  squares  fenced  with  barriers^  t» 
prevent  the  people  from  assembling  in  thenou     It 
is  they  tell  us  tliat  the  grass  may  be  permitte^^ 
to  shoot.     A  fine  project  truly  1  >  One  of  tbc 
Jieaviest  corses  which  the  Ancients  pronounceil 
^against  their  eaemies  was,  that  they  might  see 
the  grass  grow  in  their  publiq  places.    If  they 
wish  to  see  verdure  in 'ours,- why  do  theysoit 
plant    trees  in    them,    which    would  give  thjB 
people  at  pnce  shade  and   shelter?     There  are 
some  %vho  introduce  into  the  trophies  which  oi>- 
nament  the  town  residences  of  our  grandees  bow% 
arrows,  catapults ;  and  who  have  carried  tlje  sim- 
plicity of  the  thing  to  such  a  height  as  to  plant 
on  them  Roman  standards,  inscribed  with  these 
characters,  S.  P.  Q.  R.     Tliis  may  be  seen  in  tlic 
Palais  de  ^ourbon.     Posterity  will  be  taught  to 
believe  that  the  Romans  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century  masters  of  our  country.  And  in  whatestima- 
tion  do  we  i^ean,  vain  as  we  are,  that  our  memory 
should  be  held  by  them,  if  our  monuments^  ourmf- 
dals,  our  trophies,  our  dramas,  our  inscriptiops,  con- 
Jijiually  hold  out  to  them  strangers  and  antiquity. 
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may  be  applied  in  general  to  all  those  who  hare 
run  the  same  career^  If  you  only  change  a  few- 
proper  names  in  the  eulogium  of  a  General^  you 
may  comprehend  in  it  all  Generals  pa^t  and  future. 
Besides  its  bombast  tone  is  so  little  adapted  lo  the 
•hnple  language  of  truth  and  rirtue,  that  when  a 
Writer  means  to  introduce  characteristical  traits  of 
his  hero^  that  we  may  know  at  least,  of  whom  he 
k  speaking,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  throwing 
them  into  notes^  for  fear  of  deraagiug  his  acade* 
nical  order. 

Assuredly  had  Plutarch  written  the  eulogium 
otily  of  illustrious  men,  he  would  have  had  as  few 
waders  at  this  day  as  the  Panegyric.of  Tr^/w  has, 
nrhiclKcost  the  younger  Pliny  so  many  years  la* 
bour.  Vou  will  never  find  an  academical  eulogium 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  common  People.  You 
Hiiglit  see  them  perhaps  turning  those  of  Fontenelle, 
and  a  few  others,  if  the  persons  celebrated  in  them 
liad  paid  attention  to  the  people  while  they  lived. 
But  the  Nation  takes  pleasure  in  reading  History. 

As  I  was  walking  some  time  ago  toward  the  quar* 
ter  of  the  Military  School,  I  perceived  at  some  dis- 
tance, near  a  sand-pit,  a  thick  column  of  smoke.  I 
bent  my  course  that  way  to  see  what  produced  it.  I 
found  in  a  very  solitary  place,  a  good  deal  resembling 
that  which  Skakespear  makes  the  scene  where  the 
three  witches  appear  to  Macbeth,  a  poor  and  aged 
woman  aitting'upon  a  stone.  She  was  deeply  engage 
ed  in  reading  in  an  old  book,  close  by  a  great  pile 
of  herbage  which  she  had  set  on  fire.  I  first  asked 
her  for  what  purpose  she  waat  burning  those  herbs? 
Shereptted  thatitwasfor  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  which 
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jilie  gathered  up  and  aold  to  the  Ismndresses;  tW  for 
tl)i9  ejqd  Sihe  bought  of  the  gardem^r^  1;he  refif^e 
plants  of  their  grounds,  and  was  ws^iting  till  thej 
were  entirely  consumed  that  sh^  might  carrjf  o^ff  thie 
a§he$,  because  they  were  lialiile  to  be  stolen  in  her 
ahseaqe.    After  having  thus  satisfied  toy  cariosity, 
^he  returned  to  her  boqk^  aqd  read  on  with  deep 
attention.    Eagerly  desitoujs  to  know  what  book  it 
waa  with  which  she  filled  up  her  hours  of  languor^. 
J  took  the  liberty  to  ask  tjhe  title  of  it,  "  It  is  the 
lifq  of  M.  de  Turemey''  she  replied-.     **  Well,  wha^ 
"  4o  yqxk  think  of  hinji  r"  said  L      "  Ah  !'^  replied 
sh<  with  einotion^  ^'  he  wa$  a  brave  njan,  who  suf- 
'  ^  fered  muQh  un^ai^in^^s  from  a  Minister  of  St«t^ 
**  while  be  was  alive  !*'  I  withdrew,  filled  with  in^ 
eraa^d  veneration  fo^  tiie  mmaory  oi  Tjd.  de  Tu-^ 
renncy  who  served  to  coQsoie  ^  poot  0I4  wonran  ift 
distr^s.    It  is  t^ifis  t^ajfcthe  virti^of  the  lovret 
clas^^s-pf  society  siu^^pqit  themselves,  on  those,  q( 
great  men,  as  the  feeble  plants,  whichtqesca^fc  being 
tjrapipled  under  foot  cUng  to  the  trunk  of  the  oi^k* 

OF.  NOBILITT. 

The  ancient  Nations  ,of  Europe  imagined  that  the 
most  powerful  stimulus,  to  the  practice  of  virtus  was 
to  ennoble  the  descendants  of  their  virtuous  citi- 
zens. They  involved  themselves  by  this  in  very  great 
inconveniences.  For  in  rendering  nobility  heredi- 
tary, they  precluded  to  the. rest  of  the  citizens  die 
paths  which' lead  to  distinction.  As  it  is  tne  per- 
petual, exclusive  pos§.ession  of  a  certain  number  of 
families,  it  ceases  to  be  a  national  recompense, 
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Otherwise  a  whole  Nation  would  consist  of  Nobles  at 
length ;  which  would  produce  a  lethargy  fatal  to 
arts  and  handicrafts ;  and  this  is  actuall}^  the  case  in 
Spain,  and  in  part  of  Italy. 

Many  other  mischiefs  necessarily  result  from  he- 
reditary noblesse,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  for- 
mation, in  a  State,  of  two  several  Nations  which 
come  at  last  to  have  nothing  in  common  between 
them ;  patriotism  is  annihilated,  and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  hastens  to  a  state  of  subjection.  Such 
has  been,  within  our  recollection,  the  fate  of  Hun- 
gary, of  Bohemia,  of  Poland,  and  even  part  of  the 
provinces  of  our  own  kingdom,  such  as  Britanny, 
where  a  nobility  insufferably  lofty,  and  multiplied 
beyond  all  bounds,  formed  a  class  absolutely  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  being  remarked,  that  these  countries,  though  re- 
publican»  though  so  powerful,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
political  Writers,  firom  the  freedom  of  their  consti- 
tution, have  been  very  easily  subjected  by  despotic 
Pwnces,  who  were  the  masters  they  till  us  of  slaves 
only.  The  reason  is,  that  the  People  in  every  coun- 
try prefer  one  Sovereign  to  a  thousand  tyrants,  and 
that  their  fate  always  decides  the  fate  of  their  lordly 
oppressors.  The  Romans  softened  the  unjust  and 
odious  distinctions  which  existed  between  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians,  by  granting  to  these  last  privi^ 
leges  and  employments  of  the  highest  respectability. 
'''^eaps  in  my  opinion  still  more  effectual  were 
employed  by  that  People  to  bring  the  two  classes  of 
citizens  to  a  state  of  closer  approximation  ;  parti- 
cularly the  practice  of  adoption.  How  many  great 
Jinen  started  up  out  of  the'ttiass  of  tlie  People,  to 
6  merit 
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mmtihUWnd  ofrecompetk^^  as  ilkistrbiii  as  those 
which  Country  hestaws^  and  still  more  addressed  to 
the.  heart !  Thus  did  the  Catos  and  the  Scipios  distm"; 
guish  themselves,  in  hope  of  being  mgrafted  into 
Patrician  families^  Thus  it  ,was  that  the  Plebeian 
Agrkoia  obtained  itf  marriage  the  daughter  of  ^tf« 
gustus^  I  do  not  know^  but  perhaps  I  am  only  be- 
traying my  t)wtl  ignorance,  that  adoption. ever  wa3 
in  use  among  xns,  unless  it  were  between  certain 
grekt  Lords,  who  from  the  failure  of  heirs  of  blood 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  their  vast  posses^ 
sions  when  they  died  I  consider  adoption  &<%  much 
preferable  to  nobiljity  conferred  by  the  State.  It 
might  be  tl^  means  of  reviving  illustrious  families, 
the  descendants  of  which  are  now  languishing  ia 
the  most  abject  poverty.  It  would  endear  the  no- 
bility to  the  People,  and  the  People  to  the  Nobility* 
It  would  be  proper  that  the  privilege  of  bestowing 
the  rights  of  adoption  thould  be  rendered  a  species 
of  recompense  to  the  Noblesse  themselves.  Thua» 
for  example,  a  poor  man  of  family,  who  had  distia-^ 
guished  himself,  might  be  empowered  to  adopt  one 
of  the  commonalty,  who  should  acquire  eminence^ 
A  man  of  birth  would  be  on  the  look'-out  for  vir- 
tue among  the  People  :•  and  a  virtuous  man  of  the 
tfommonalty  would  go  in  quest  of  a  worthy  noble- 
man as  a  patron.  Such  political  bonds  of  union 
appear  to  me  more  powerful,  and  more  honourable;, 
than  mercenary  matrimonial  alliances^  which,  by 
uniting  two  individual  citizens  of  different  classes, 
frequently  alienate  their  families.  Nobility  thus 
acquired  would  appear  to  me  fat  preferable  to  that 
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which  public  emplDymieatfli  coaler  ifx  these/ fadng 
entirely  the  purchase  of  $q  pauch  mcmeyi  from  that 
yery  clrcuqistancelose  their  reapectahiUty,  and  cqqh 
sequeutly  degrade  the  nobility  attached  to  theaiu 

But  taking  it  at  the  best>  one  diaadvantage  must 
ever  adhere  to  hereditary  nofaihty,  namely,  the  eveiw 
tual  excessive  multipUcatiQii  of  peraons  of  that  ik- 
scription.  A  remedy  for  thia  h^s  been  attempted 
2(mong  us»  by.adjudging  nobility  to v^tfioua  piofes«« 
sions^  such  as  maritime  commeroe.  First  of  all,  it 
may  hp  made  a  question.  Whether  the  spirit  of 
commerce  can  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman  ?  Besides^  What  cotnmeroc) 
ahall  he  carrjr.  on  who  has  got  nothing !  Miist  not 
a  premium  be  paid  to  the  merchant  for  admitting 
a  young  man  into  his  countingVhquse  to  learn  the 
fivst  principles  of  tj^ade  ?  And  where.ahould  so  many 
poor  men  of  noble  bir^h  find  the  means,  who  have 
not  therewithal  to  clothe  their  children  ?  I  have 
iieen  some  of  them^  in  Britanny,  the  descendants  of 
the  most  ancient  families  of  the  f^roxmtQ,  so  re- 
duced as  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  mQ&ving  down  th|» 
hay  of  the  peasjantry  fior  samuch  a  day. 

Would  to  God  that  lUd  conditions  werenobiUtate^^ 
tlie  profession  of  agriculture  in  particular  !  for  it  19 
that,  above  all  others,  of  which  every  funotios^i^^in 
ed  to  vintue.  In  order  to  be  an  hushandmao  there  19 
no  need  to  deceive,  to jBatter,  to  degrade  oneVsi^lfs 
to  dp  violence  to  another.  He  is  not  iadebtedfor.1^ 
profits  of  his  labour  to  the  vices  or  the  lu:%ury  of  his  ^ 
age^  bqit  to  the  bounty  of  Heaven.  He  B(dheT§^  to 
his  Country^  at  lefist  by  the'littk)  corneK  of  itwhfcii 

■  he 


liecQlU^tes.  If  thfeOTttdiftidii'of  &B  huibaidmih 
i^^Sre  ^tiiiobled,  a  niiiUittide  of  bbnditstD  the  kha- 
•^bltefifte  cf  the  kitt^oflorf  wouMj  insult  from  ii. 
K'iyy  4t  tf  otald  be  s\t£ideiit  if  ii  wero  iidl  cooltdta^ 
te  igtodble.    Sat  fa^is  a  retoarm!  \l^hidi  thb  Statg 
^ight  ^wplrff  fbt- the  jeKeif  *f  the*  decayed  noW- 
lit)^.    Most  of  ttod  aticieiit  <s«i^uorie$«itt  pumh^ised 
ttow*«k-days  by  persons  who  ptjBbws  «ki  otfaet'iiierit 
b^  thdi  of  faavifag  immey ;  so  tiial  thfe  honmil*  ^ 
tho8t  illurtrimts  faouiefc  have  fsWn  to  the  dfadt^itf* 
m^  whoj  to  confess  th«  truth,  drfehaordljr  w«>rth5r 
<Gf  them.    The  king  ought' to  purchaae  ibdse  Ibrdi- 
#hi^  ad  often  ^s  th6y  come  to  mairket;  •  t^&tHlub 
himself  the  seignorial  rights^  with  ^ai^ftisf  the  laAdi^ 
and  fbfm  df  thote^maUdoniittcns  nivildAd  Mlit&tf 
biii^fi^^Sy   to  be  bestowed  as  ^e^^tiratds  bn  ^o4 
<)ffim£,  usetbl  citizinSy  ahd  iK^blo  and  ^oor  famifi^ 
a*arly  as  the  Timariots  stre  ia  Ttirki^^/   ..  !  :  ^ 
•    '      .  ...  .J 
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.  The  heredildiy  transmission  of  I^pl^iUty  isr  ^ub- 
Ject^  td  a  farther  ineonvQuieficy ;  nasneiy  tbii^ 
Herd  is  a  man,  who  fleets  out  with  the  virtues  of  a  ^ 
Marim,  and  finishes  tfaie  aareer,  loadffi  with  all  hk 
irices*  I  an)  going  to  propose  a  na^^e  ^f.diis- 
tbguishiag  superior  yifwth  wfaioh  shf^l^p^b^liaibsb 
fo  the  datigeils  of  inht&ritasice^  and  of  Jpwnftn  iti* 
tiodstandy  :  it  is  to  withhold  the  rewfff^a^fvjirt^ 
till  after  d«a*K  ;/  -  :  S 

Death  aifi:tces  the  last  seal  to  tihemefnoiy  ^fMui* 
It  it  well  known  of  what  wei|^  th&  d«oif Ions 
were  whieb  the  Egyptians  prooounoed  vpim  thtfi; 
citiyciift  afttov  life  Was  tertnhiated*   Theai  too  it  v«i 
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.that  theRoihans  sometimes  exalted  theirs  to  the  rink 
-of  <ieniifgcKls,;  and  sometimes  threw  them  into  the 
Tiben  i  The  people  ia  default  of  priests  and  nia* 
gistratesy  still  exercises  among  us  a  part  of  this 
4)riesthaod«  .  L  have  oftener  than  once  stood  fttill  of 
«n  evening,  !at  slight  df  a  magnificent  funeral  pto- 
cessioui  not  so  inuch<  to  admire  the  pomp  of  it,  a3 
to  listen  to  the  judgment  pronounced  ^  by  the  po- 
l>ula<:e  on  the  high  and  puissant  Princis  whose  ob- 
a^quies  were  celebrating.     I.  have  frequently  heard 
the  question  asked,  Was  he  a  good  master  ?    Wzs 
he  fond  of  bis  wife. and  children  ?  Was  he  a  friend 
io  the  poor  ? .  The  people  insist  particularly  vn  this 
Idst  question;,  because   being  continually  infiu.- 
^C^d  by  the  principal  call  of  Nature,  they  distin- 
guish in  the  rich  hardly  any  other  virtue  than  be- 
neficence,   ^ihave  often  heard  this  reply  given; 
''  Oh !  he  never  did  good  to  any  one :   he  was  an 
"  unkind  relation,  and  a  harsh  master.**    I  have 
heard  them  say,  at  the  interment  of  a  Farmer-Ge- 
neral who  left  behind  him  more  thantwfelve  mil- 
lions of  livers,  (half  a  million  sterling) :  **  He  drove 
:<*  away  th*  ftounfry  poor  from  the  gate  of  his 
*  castle-with  fork  and  flail.*'    On  such  occasions, 
you  hear  the's^btators  fall  a  swearing  and  cursing 
|^ieM«mb)^'iyf'the^  deceased.      Such  are  usually 
tile  fuTf**at  oratidns  of  tlie  rich,  in  the  mouth 
6f  the  pdjiulace.     There  is  little  doubt  that  their 
decisions  would  produce  consequences  of  a  certain 
itt^d,'w«^€kepoliice  of  Palis  less  strixrt  thkn  it  is. 
]>eath  aiiitie^an  ensure  reputation,  and  nodiing 
^h6rt  of  reli^^  can  consecrate  it.    Our  grandees 
'tt9  i0^Q|laiitly  aware  of  thitf,    Henc^ttfae  sumptu^ 
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eusness  of  their  monumenls  in  our  cbutchea.     It 
is  not  that  the  clergy  make  a  point  of  their  beii^g 
interred  there,  as  many  imagine.  The  clergy  would 
equally  receive  their  perquisites  were  the  interment 
in  the  country :  they  would  take  care,  and  verjr 
justly,  to  be  well 'paid  for  stichjournQra.;  and  they, 
would,  be  relieved  from  breathing  all  the  year^ 
round  in  their  atalls,  the  putrid  exhalations  of  rot- 
ting carcases.      TThe  principal  obstacle  to  this  ne- 
cessary reform  in  our  polfcf^  proceeds  from  the 
great  and  the  rich,  who,  seldom  di^pos^.  to  crowd 
the  church  in  their  lifq,  tim^,  ase  fuiger  fprad* 
mission  after  their  death,  tliat  the  p€>ople  may  ad- 
mire their  superb  nwrnlM,  and  thei^^  yift^es  por«. 
trayed  in  brass  and .  rraarble.    But .  t^anj^s  tfi^^  thc^ 
allegoricai  ispresentatiims;  of  our  AitvstSi  and  ta 
the  Latin  inscriptions^  of  our  ZiVer^^i,  the  people 
know  nothing  about  thq  matler;  andtheo^ly  res 
flection  which  they  make  at  sight  pf. them  is,  th{i|( 
ail  this  must  have  cost  an'enormous  %utn  of  money ; 
and  that- such  a  vast  quantity  of  i^Qpper  might  be 
coM^rted  to  advantage  into  pQrridgf^qts. 

Religion  alone  has  the  povifier  .9^  consecra^tingi 
in  .a  manner  that  shaili  last,  the  memory  of /Vlftjie^ 
The/King  of  Prussia^  who;  was  so  ;we)l  a^q^faipte^ 
with  the  great  moving  sfpring  pf  politicSi  ^  no% 
overlook  t;his.  As .  t^.  ftotgHVi^:  ItflHgion,  whiK^ 
is  the  geneml  profcmpn  i^f  U^  kiiig4^omj^ea^l:udea 
fh>m  the  tfaarjohmr  ^jittiffo^  ,^  i^  34itm  h|| 
supplied  their  fdii!«Oi)riti>;t}i6  f)ort|raits  of  thq  m^ 
distio^iihed  oft»¥r«>b9  had  faU^q  in  hi%  iftrriipe. 
The  &st  time:  i  h9tHid  int»  ttt»  s^f^^^i^ 
lin,  I  t9s  nttalit^  Mtonisbc^  Wfc^  the  waj}( 
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adorned  irith  tha  partraifs  of  o(fficers  m  their  naf* 
fdrm.  Be^aibh,  tUere  ^''as  ci«  insoript ioti.  fudifcMing 
llbfir  tfiatnes,  theiF  age,  the  iplaaeiof  thdr  bli«fa,  aiyi 
ttiebat^ein  whfch  they  h&d  (jeett  Stilled.  Th^e  is 
Jike<»riH5  «ubjoiAea>  if  ifiy  fecollection  is  soc«rate^ 
fLUrtit  ortwt).  ef  eulogiuin.  The  tniiitary  ei^ldia- 
s^sfe  kindled  by  this  sight  is  dntsonoeivahl^. 

^bftirrong  us,  tfebre  is  *ttot  afnonkkrh  OTdter^so  tncaii 
us  iJOt  to  (MthiMt  in  ijieir  cloisters,  and  m  t^eit 
eteir<ihles,  the  pictur^^of  their 'great  tne«,  b^yontj 
4ircdiitWdi^i<iU  nftore  i^ispected,  aiid  better  knoAvn, 
tia'ntJiQ^^  ^he  S«^e.  These  subjec.te,  always 
$icb30panied  "iHlth  pietitresque  and  interestidsg  ctr-* 
<itfmstanee6^  a¥e  ithe  nioM  pbw^trftil  means  tvfatch 
Ihl^^mplby '  f dr  attrawtitig  ^nimces.  The  Carthui. 
utiaii^  already  ipefteeive,  th^t  liie  numiier  of  thdr 
^oviees  isdiiiiinished,  tiWthat  th^  ha:ve  poionger 
in  thcif  cloisters  the  melancholy  history  of  «$i  ^Pni^ 
jktt p^irted Ml astyle so inaMerly  by Le Sumr,  .  Na 
i>n^  brder  of^itiMns  prit^es  the  portraits  of  ttite 
iK^ie  bftve  beeti  tseful^hly  to  the  Natkm,  elud  «q 
M^pkipd :  (priil4^I}€!rs  alone  sometimeis  AufSmy 
fhe  ^nages  ^f^hi^ni  filled  on  a  string,  anil  Hhilnw 
lifctfed  -with  btee  and  ried.  Thither  tlie  People 
f^H  ^  }ook  for  them  amosig  those  of  rpiay^i; 
$r^  6^rt-girls. .  <W6  sha^  i^oon  have,  it  is  skid^  the 
^kli^bition  e^ft^iiteeatn  at  tb^  TitUleries  j  1^  tkiA 
fdyiA  !j*biiHiftite8t  •«  dinaecrated  ft<iber  to  takntsi 
Wm  tb'patnotisM,  ^ktf#fHke^l9  fiNtty  othey^  it  frill 
ilHiewbtedfy^e  lo**bd  tipif^(im^t^ 

^¥?iWdf  aB,  I  wmiia  hkre  4*  waAs  a  rule  dNttiid 
0!^f{f  Vhateirer  iiiibtdtt^e'ifi^eA  iv^the  chu9cSv 
jpijf^/?Jl(^  yejt^trt  tlili*  i^fW^  Ifeb  sovttWl^  t-ord  of 
fc*^    -*«  i  %  the 


the  grtetat  ^Mt  of  Aslt^  gttis  iitderi  at  kit  Jdeatl^ 
tlaatiib body  shoulyijieiimtled m  tlitiopra^AilttttT; 
uadertlietites,.  to  tiM^  eiid  t^sit^  said  this  ^«lft 
Piinoe,  dleolcmntB  crfrtit  miglA  kt  ^iokly  ntiited 
to  tkose  of  l^atiim^  and-cbiMMftfttte  a-i^tr  to  the 
formation  of  iter  bteuUfel  trork«r.  Tbisiimitimeiit 
was  wortbjr  of  tba  rabliine  <$otti*  ot  C^fms.  Bofc 
toitite'm  every  country,  dipeciatly  l!ie  tombs  of 
gi^t  Ki«ga,'iare  the  lAdst  atidedirtd  of  all  inonu- 
Hieiits  to  tbe  Natiaais.'  Tbe  itovag^i  conskiet  th(^€^ 
of  their  avioebtots  as  titles  to  the  posfteft^ion  of  the 
lands  which  tHey  inhabiti'^Thi^  country  h  ours^*' 
say  they,  '*  the  bbn^of  pur  father*  are  here  kid 
*'  to  rest."  When  they  are  forced  to  quit- it,  they 
lelig  tfamr  cu^  with  teariB^  ^'awdbarry  lliem  'off  with 
rw^uyirokfiii  of  respedt 

The  Tttdcsiemct  their  tomU  by  tlsesideof  tbehlghir 
ways, asthefioaiandi^.  Thb Chinese Auike tbeN 
^nclaantifcd  sfkois.  They  place  them  in  tfae  Ttomiiy 
of  their  cities,  in  grattos  dug  oat  of  the  side  erhiUs^ 
they  ^dececite  the  eutrance  intotlisiii  twitk  fkcea  «f 
ardhttecture,  and  piaiitthe&ietiiem,  and  aSl^voittd^ 
gfoTies  of  xiyyureas,  aadof  fiis,  intonmngtedwiithtlrett 
which  bear^owevs  and  ^its.  These  apobi  iqipite 
a  ^ofousid  and  a  delicious  mdonehoiy ;  not  on)f 
frein  ihe natural  eifectof  their decomtion, but ft^oUi 
tiae  moral  ^seatiment  ext^iteji'M  ns  bif  tombs,  wfnck 
aie,  as  we  Jiave  mA  m  ^antther  piaice,  nofojiuininita 
Elected  ^.the  confines  l:$f  two  worlds. 

Dnr  great  ones  then  would  lose  nothing  «f  the 
Respect  wiiioh  they  wish^  attlaibh  «6  their  mcmorsry 
weie  they  to  ibe  jbtaried  in  public  wceptacles  of  dbe 
(dead^^joinipg  ^  tli^  Cdpjftxl.  A  magnificent  M- 
piriicbiaiciKipel  migfhtibettotUtMicted  in  ttieniid«tbf 
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ihcb^ryiAg-gronndy  devoted  solely  to  funerftl  ohae-t 
qai^K^'Ctifshntion  of  which  frequently  disturbs  the 
varsbit>:of .God  in  parisb^churches.  iorti&ts  mighl 
^ive  full  «cope  to  their  imagination  in  the  deco* 
ration  of  such  n.  mausoleum ;  aqd  the  temple  of  hu- 
nility  and  truth  wOuld  no  longer  be  profaned  by 
^e  vaoity  and  falsehood  of  monumental  epitaphs. 

While  each  citizen  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  lodge 
JumsQlf  agreeably  to  his  own  fancy,  in  this  last  and 
lasting  abode,  I  would  have  a  large  space  selected, 
not  far  from  Paris,  to  be  consecrated  by  every  so« 
lemnity  of  Reltgioti,  to  be  a  general  receptack^  of 
%h^  a^hfis  of  such  as  may  have  deserved  well  of  their 
fountiy.. 

Th^  services  which  may  be  rendered  to  our  conn* 
try  are  infinite  in  number,  and  very  various  in  their 
l^aturei  We  hardly  acknowledge  any  but  what  are 
aT  one  and  the  sameicind,  derived  from  formidable 
,  <|ualities,^sncbias  valour.  We  revere  that  only  which 
terrifies  us.  The  tokens  of  our  esteem  are  frequently 
testimooies  of  0ur  weakness.  We  are  brought  up  to 
seneciof  &af  only^  and  not  of. gratitude.  There  is 
no  modern,  nation  so.  insignificant  as  not  to  have  it's 
jticjrmdsr  and  it's  Cesar  to  commemorate,  but  ik>  one 
ilV.Bjicchus  and  it's  Ceres.  .  1  he  Ancients,  as  valiant 
at  Jeaat  as  we  are^  thought  incomparably  better. 
.Plutarch  observes  •somewhere,  that  Ceres  and 
Bacchus^  who  were  mortals,  attained  the  supreme 
rank  of  Gods/ on  account  of  the  pure,  universal^ 
and  lasting  blesongs  Whiph  they  had  procured  for 
Mankind;  but  that  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 
o&er*  Heroes,  weri;  tajsedi^mly  to  the  subordi^ 
mtte  rank  of  demi^goda,  because  the  serWces 
which  they  rendered  tQ  wen  w^re  transient,  cir^t 

cnmscribcd^i 


*<;timscnbed,    and  -contained  a  grieat  mixture  <£ 
.*vil. 

I  have  often  felt  astonishment  at  our  indi£Ssrenee 
:ahout  the  jnenftory  of  those  of  our  Anc^tors  wh0 
introduced  useful  trees  into  the  country,  the  fruiti 
and  shade  x)f  which  are  to  this  day  so  delidoo. 
jThe  names  of  those  benefactors  are  most  of  thea 
entirely  unknown ;  their  benefits  are  however  per- 
petuated to  us  from  age  to  age.    The  Eomans  did 
-jiot  act  in  this  manner.     Plim/  telk.  us,  with  so 
«mall  degree  of  self-complacency,  that  of  the  eight 
ispecies  of  cherry  known  at  Rome  in  his  time,  one 
was  called  the  Flinian,  after  the  name  ^f  one  (f 
iis  relations,  to  whom  Italy  was  indebted  for  it 
trhe  other  jspecies  of  this  very  fruit  bore,  at  Kome^ 
ithe  names  of  tlie  most  illustrious  families^  being 
denominated  .the  Apronian,' the  Actian,  *he  Cttd- 
}ian,.theJulian«  .  He  informs  us  that  it  was  £ii^iil- 
ius  wbov  after  the  defeat  oi Mitlmdafes^  transpltot- 
led  from  the  Kingdom  of  Bontus  the  firi^t  cherry- 
trees  into  Italy,  from  whence  they  weiepropagajMi 
4tt  Ifessithan  a  hundred  and  t\s^enty  years  ^aH 
over  Eucope,  j|E!.ngland  not  excepted,  whidi  was 
then  peopled  with  barbadians.    Ihcy  wc&«  perbipb 
jthe  £rst  moans'  of  therivjlizatiohof  diatislarrt| 
for  the  first  laws  always. spring  up  ont  of'JlgrkSttt^ 
jture;  and  for.  (hi^  very  reason  it  is  that  the  Greeks 
gave  to  Cere^  the  nam§  of  iiegislatrix. . 
;  .  :P/%,  in  another  place,  coi>gr^tulate»J>^iifKgr  and 
Vespasian  on  having  displayed  at  Ro^ne  the  ebcn^ 
free,  a^d  that  of  the  balm  of  J  odea,  in  the  miikt 
of  their  triumphal  processions^  as  if  they  had  the* 
ffiuioph^d  ttot  only  pvf  r  th*  fJationsj  but  over  the 

very 
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yeiy^Nature  of  tbdrcountiaes.  Assuredly,  if  I  ea« 
tertained  a  wish  to  have  my  name  perpetuated,  I  ^ 
woiiJd  tsmch  rttlUr  have  it  affin^ed  to  a  fruit  ia 
Ptsoce  tfaftEi  to  an  island  in  America.    The  people 
in  tlie  stespns  9f  that  fratt.would  mead  my  memoiy 
wiith  tokens  of  respect   My  name,  preserved  in  the 
baskets  of  the  peasantry,  would  endure  longer  thah 
if  it  were  engraved  on  columns  of  marble.   Z  know 
<of  BO  monument  in  the  noble  family  of  Mntrnth 
rtnd  more  durable,  and  more  endeared  to  tfa^  Peo- 
ple, thaa  l^e  cherry  which  bears  it's  nam^^    ISie 
Oood-Henjy^   otherwise  lapathumy  which  grows 
without  ^culture  in  the  midst  of  our  plains^  wili 
conibr  a  more  lasting  duration  on  the  memory  df 
Haay  IV.  than  the  statue  of  bronze  placed  on  the 
Fone-Neufy  though  protected  by  an  iron  Tail  atld 
a  gnard  of  soldiers.    If  the  seeds  and  the  heifeins 
which  Louu  XV.  by  a  natural  movement  of  huma- 
nity^ sent  to  the  Island  of  Otaheit^  should  happen 
to  nmltiply  ^^e,  the^r  will  preserve  his  menndry 
mnch  longer,  and  render v  it  much  dearer  among 
4be  Nations  of  the  South  Sea,  than  the  pttifal  p^- 
nmidft  of  bricM  which  the  dawning  Academicians 
littcsnfyted  to  rear  in  honour  fni*  him  2X  Quito,  add 
perhaps  tfhati  the  statutes  erected  to'bim'in  the 
keattof  his  own  kingdom, 

The  benefit  df  a  useful  pl^wt  ig,  in  my  opinioi^ 
one  of  the  nKNstimporkntservidesr'dv^bicba  citrteii 
lam  fender  to  his  Country-  Fofdgn  plaiite  unite  ua 
Id  the  Nations  from  whence  they  ettto^ ;  they  con-. 
Vtf  tef  us  a  poi'ttOA  of  their  happiness,  and  of  thdr 
genial  Suns,  ThfJ  olivfe-tiee  repfesenf i  to  nl0  the 
l»ppy  climate  of  Ore«c*"  much  better  than  th^ 
/  book 


book  o^  Puneanias  ;  ^vA  I  find  the  g^fta  of  Mimroa 
move  powerfHAUy  expressed  iu  it  than  upon  meda^ 
JioBs.  Uodar  a  great  chesQut  im  bloasom  I  feel  my-r 
self  laid  to  jrest  amidst  the  rich  umbrage  of  America ; 
the  ]gerfume  of  a  citron  transports  me  to  Arabia; 
and  I  am  an  inhabitant  of  voluptuous  Peru  when* 
ever  I  inhale  the  emajia^ie3i&  of  the  hcliotmpe. 

I  would  begin  then  with  erecting  the  first.monu^ 
xnents  of  the  public  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
introduced  among  u?  the  useful 'plants ;  foit  tkia 
purpose.  I  would  select  one  of  the  islands  of^  tfao 
Seine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  to  be  converted  into 
an  Elysium.  I  would  take  for  example  that  one 
which  \a  below  the  majestic  bridge  of  Neuilly,  and 
which  in  a  few  years  more  will  actually  he  joined 
to  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  I  would  extend  my  field 
of  operation,  by  taking  in  that  branch  of  theSftifte 
which  is  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  n^igatioiH, 
and  a  large  portion  <^  the  a^joiui^g  ContinenL. 
I  would  plan^  tjus  extensive  di§,tric|:  with  the  ttree«, 
the  shrubbery,  and  theb^rb^ge,  with  which  Fwnco 
has  been  enriched  for  several  ages  past.  Ther^ 
should  be  assembled  the  great  Indiaurchesnut,  thu 
liiliptree,  the  mulberry,  the  acacia  of  Afneric*  wd 
of  Asia;  the  pines  of  Virginia  and  Siberia ;  the  bear'sh 
oar  q€  th#  Alps ;  the  tulips  pf  C»lqedouia,  and  «> 
on.  The  s^rvic^tr^  of  Canada^  with  it's  scaidetr 
dittt^,  ?houl4hav^  a  plaqe;  the  tnagnoliagrandi'^ 
^r^stpfAm^ric^,  which  produces  the  larg^j*  andr 
JBOSJlodpriftirQus  of  flowers;  the  evergreen  rhuia  of 
CWflft,  which  pHt^  fprth  no  apparent  flower^  shouhi 
iirt«i^»q«  their  hovgh?,  and  forvi  here  and.thArf?.en-^ 
chanted  groves. 

Under 
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'  Under  their  shade,  and  amidst  carpftt  of  varie-* 
gated  verdure^  should  be  reared  the  monuments  of 
^ose  who  transplanted  them  into  France.  We 
afaould  behold  around  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Nicety  Ambassador  from  France  to  the  Court  of 
Fbrtugal^  which  is  at  present  in  the  church  of  St^ 
Fau}^  the  famous  tobacco  plant  spring  up,  called  at 
first  after  his  name  Nicotianay  because  he  was  the 
man  who  first  diffused  the  knowledge  of  it  over 
Europe  There  it  not  a  European  Prince  but  what 
owes  him  a  statue  for  that  service,  for  there  is  not  a 
vegetable  in  the  world  which  has  poured  sucli 
sums  in  their  treasuries^  and  so  roanyiagreeable  illu-^ 
sions  into  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  The  ncpen^ 
thes  of  Homen  is  not  once  to  be  compared  to  it^ 
There  might  be  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  marble  ad**- 
joining  to  it,  the  name  of  the  Flemish  Auger  deBus-^ 
Aej^Mifi^y  Ambassador  from  Ferdinand  the  First  King 
of  the  Romans  to  the  Porte,  in  other  respects  so 
estimable  from  the  charms  of  his  epistolary  corres- 
pondence ;  and  this  small  thonument  might  be  placed 
imder  the  shade  of  the  lilach,  which  he  transported 
from  Constantinople,  and  of  which  he  made  a  pre- 
sent to  Europe*  in  1562.  The  lucern  of  Media 
should  there  surround  with  it's  shoofs  the  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  unknown 
husbandman,  who  first^owed  it  on  our  flinty  bti- 
locks,  and  who  presented  us  with  an  article  of  pafr- 
ture,  in  parched  situations,  which  renovates  itself, 
at  least  four  times  a  year.  At  sight  of  the  solanUm^ 
of  America,  which  produces  at  it's  root  the  potatoe, 
the  poorer  part  of  the  community  would  bkftfi^the' 

'tar 

S  '    ,    ■  *  See  Matthiola  on  Dioscoridet. 

name 
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name  af  the  man  who  secured  to  them  a  species  of 
aliment  which  is  not  liable,  like  corn,  to  suffer  by 
the  inconstancy  of  the  elements,  and  the  granaries 
ef  monopolizers.  There  too  should  be  displayed, 
not  without  a  lively  interest,  the  urn  of  the  un- 
known traveller  who  adorned  to  endless  genera- 
tions, the  humble  window  of  his  obscure  habitation 
with  the  brilliant  colours  oi  Aurora^  by  transplant* 
ing  thither  the  nun  of  Peru** 

On  advancing  intx)  this  delicious  spot,  we  should 
behold  under  domes  and  porticos  the  ashes  and  the 
busts  of  those  who,  by  the  invention  of  useful  arts; 
have  taught  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  productions 
of  Nature,  and  who  by  their  genius  have  spared 
us  the  necessity  of  long  and  painful  labours. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  epitaphs.  The 
figures  of  the  implements  employed  in  weav- 
ing of  stockings;  of  those  used  in  twisting  of 
Silk,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  windmill, 
would  be  monumental  iDscriptions  as  august,  and 
as  expressive,  on  the  tombs  of  their  in v^ntofs,  as 
the  sphere  inscribed  in  the  cylinder  on  that  of  ^r- 
chimedes.  There  might  one  day  be  traced  the  ae- 
rostatic globe,  on  the  tomb  of  Mongolfier ;  but 
it  would  be  proper  to  know  beforehand,  whether 
that  strange  machine  which  elevates  men  into  the 
air  by  means  of  fire  or  gas,  shall  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind ;    for  the  name  of  the 

'*  Far  my  own  |iart,  I  would  contemplatetthe  monument  of  that  man, 
were  it  but  a  sknple  tile,  with  more  respect  than  the  superb  mausolea 
which  have  been  reared  in  many  places  of  Europe,  and  of  America^in  ho- 
nour  of  the  inhuman  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  More  Historians 
th«n  one  have  given  u$  their  culogium  :  but  divine  Providence  has  done  • 
them  justice.  Tli^y  all  died  a  violent  dcgth^  and  most  of  chem  by  die . 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

inventor 


mventwefgimpowder  himself,  went  ve  at{>ft{}f(i 
<yf  tracing  ft^  could  not  he  admitted  into  the  xe^ 
treats'of  the  benefacton  of  Huina&ity.  ^ 

On  a'pproaching  towaidthe  centre  of  this  £]y«9 
Slum  we  should  meet  with  monumeitts  still  more 
veucrabie,  of  those  who  by  their  virtue  have  traus^ 
mitted  to  posterity  fruits  far  more  delicious  thaa 
those  of  the  vegetables  of  Asia,   and  wha  have, 
called  into  exercise  the  most  Mblimeof  all  talents. 
There  should  be  placed  the  monuments  and  the 
atatues  of  the  generous  J)uf9iesm^  who  himself  fk« 
ted  out  a  squadron,  at  his  aoleeype&ae,  im  the  d«N 
ftnce  of  his  Country  :  of  the  sage  Caiinatx  equally 
tranquil  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  and  in  thehum^ 
ble  retreat  of  St.  Gratian ;  and  of  the  keioie!  Che^ 
iralier  d^Asfiiss^  saorificing  himself  by  night  for  the 
preservation  of  the  French  am^  in  the  woods  ofi 
Kloaterkam. 

.  There  should  be  the  illustrious  Writers,  who  in-» 
flamed  tlieir  compatriots  with  the  ardor  of  peirfbrnvv 
ing  great  actions.  There  we  should  see  Amyot  loan* 
ing  on  the  bust  of  Plutarch;  and  Thou,  who  hast 
given  at  once  tlie  theory  and  the  example  of  virtue^ 
divine.  Author  of  Telemachus!  we  should  revere  thy 
ashes  and  thy  image,  in  an  image  of  those  dysian 
fields  which  thy  pencil  has  delineated  in  such 
glowing  colours. 

I:  would  likewise  glye  a  place  to  the  fnonui* 
njeots  of  eminent  women,  for  virtue  knowi; 
no  distinction  of  sex.  There  should  be  reared' 
the  statues  of  those  who  w^ith  all  the  chf^rms 
of  beauty  preferred  a  laborious  and  obscure 
life,     to    the   viain    delights     of     the     World; 

of 
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bftioLttem  wlio  re-established  older  in  a  derUDged 
feiAily^  who,  faitMiil  to  the  memory  of  a  hu^ 
iMmd  frequently  chargeable  with  infidelity,  pre- 
served  inviolate  the    conjugal  vow,  even  After 
death  had  cancelled  the  obligation,   and  devot>» 
ed  youth  to  the  education  of  the   dear   pledges 
of    an    union    now    no    more :     and    finally 
the   venerable   effigies    of  those   who   attained 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  distinction  by  the  very 
obscurity  of  their  virtues*      Thither  should  be 
transported  the  tomb  of  a  Lady   of    Lamoig* 
non,    iVom   the    poor    ehurch  of  Saitit    Giles 
where  it  remains  unnoticed  :  it's  affecting  epi«* 
taph  would  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  oo* 
cupyiAg  this  honourable  station  than  the  chisel  of 
Oirardm,  whose   master*piece  it  is :    in  it  we 
Tead  that  a  design  had  been  entertained  to  bury 
her  body  in  another  place;  but  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  to  whom  she  was  a  mother  all  her  life 
long,  carl*ied   it  off    by    force,  and  deposited 
it  in  their  church:    they  themselves  would  un^^ 
doubtedly    transport   the  remains  of  their  be- 
nefactress, and  resort  to  this  hallowed  spot  to 
display  them  to  the  public  veneration. 

Hie  iMAas  ob  Fatriam  ptt|;iiaiid<>  TUliiera  pent ; 
Ctuique  Saoenloies  cuti,  ddm  yitft  nMuelMit  j 
Qiiiqne  pii  Vatet,  et  PiWo  digtm  locnti; 
iDventat  aat  qui  vidan  exooltwre  per  attet  t 
,   Qmqiw  id  nicauma  alioi  ieoart  ntrtDdOi* 

♦  Hiiv  imitated  < 
HeM  Pt^rioMMiidi  wbo  for  their  oointi7 1^ 
IVifitfe^  who  a  life  of  puiftl  Tirtnt  kd  s 

Voi^nit  t  Bere 


gfA  srvvim  OF  arATVBB. 

""Here  miwkit  ^  heroic  faaub  ^ijb<^  Uftd 
^^in  %fat>ng  tbe  lattks  of  ihiit  CwAUy;  thft 
^Mcred  naiiisteri  of  rtj^toii^  y&btm  life  '>  ftx^^ 
*f  Ittbibed  unkultied  puiity;  venerable.  VMdv* 
<^  orho  iittered  itraiu  not   imwOTthy  of  .^^ppMt, 

''Mmielfi 

Bam  \mi»  mhVaaBf  fnn^  with  itkannl  ^m, 
\ifh09e  bcflreolj  strains  9utfMJpM;^$  Ijrc: 
PiviDC  inventors  of  tbe  use  f ul  A  rts : 
Afl  those  ^lose  generous  snd  incpB&sive  hetrti, 
%.^odiieS88o>«j^4o  purchase  iMOHt  fanwa 
)An4  dfjM%  left  Wiiftd  «  deathless  xumie. 

fM  ^.  i^vetre ,  ih  thecfttirsiB  ef  hts  trMvIs^  coan  iMtr  tb  tfa^ 
vteed  ^0vf»  hiiMvuldiftfe  foi«tdlusi4ea«f  am  Elyii«i»«Mkici|lala4 
mi|i  i^MOfi  fu>  mflBn  scaler  by  tbe  i^eat  Lard  CoBHAur,  who  has  rendered 
every  spot  of  that  terrestrial  Paradise  sacred  to  the  memory  <sf  departed ' 
excellence. 'What 'would  tuivegrrtn  «wr  A«iior  peealxM'  siMbeiot^  ifab 
PftHh  OboidiaMtfsnthemtti^f/ Ae^pwUot  hanoa  tN  Beiylf 
to«  nnrestnuned  acosss  to  i(;  tfa^  monamcnts  are  for  the  most  j)art,p»> 
triotic^  without  regard  to  the  distinction  of  rank  and  fortune,  except  as  si- 
lted to  virtue ;  tad  the  1)estinscriptions  are  in  plain  &ng1isb,  ani^aiAte 
fMse^  in  afaeaiaiMly  tdbon  !valley»  wateted  by  n  sileat  atsaav,  aad  iiht^ 
^by  titt  ti^ea^of  ihftCoani^fStaadsJltt  Tein^eofJteBrki^ 
The  deooradons  and  the  arrang^ents  are  ample ;  only  that  there  is  a 
mythological  Mercury  peeping  over  in  the  centre,  to  coofeetti^Me  ibfe 
temarid  abate  mbom  be  ku  tondactid  19  tbe  IHiHan.FiKUs.    Wtm 
I  Marquis  of  Buckiimham,  tbe  ws^g-be^led  Gac^  ^>tb  bis  cadooMS 
and  Latin  motto,  should  no  longer  disfigure  the  uniformity  andsim|Aid^ 
of  that  enyhantmgaceng;  and  if  Ckaron^s  old  crazy  haq^  ta»^ere  sank 
to  the  bottom,^he  place  and  idea  wcuid  be  ^eatly  in^oved., 

To  thosewho  have  nev»r  been  at  Jtoav,  ii,  vu^noi  be  uaacoeptable  to 
read  tbe  Names,  and  th^■cbaractfi^i8tic  inscriptions  of  this  loirely  retreat, 
consecrated  to  Batriot  wx>i^  AMltcd  f^niu^  and  the  Jk^ve  of  the 
jyLimaa  Bacfi. 

SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM, 
lYho,by  the  honourable  profe*ion^4i  Merdhant,  having  enridM  biiii« 
self,  and  his  Coiiaii^,  fot^  etiryiMg  «ii  ^tkmmtlSk^i^iit^'Wmldf  built 
the  Royid  Exchange.  •  1 


*^  ^imseli^;  atid  ihoge  #hd,  l»yMe  TinsveiilSbn 
^'  of  tuefill  ^Mts,  cbhtiibiite<|  1Mb  tiki  ^sM6ahr% 
^^  of  bumaA  lif^;  tH  thode,  ift  fbhwdej^  -^^ 
^  bjr  ddselrviiig  we)i  of  ManldiKi  i|Mf  |n^ 
^'  G^asdd  &ff  themselres  a  deathjttos^ttinvi;^^ 

V'hko,  t6  adora  his  iCountry^  intriodQced  and  rivalled  thie  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  Architecture.    . 

Wfaosl^  sublime  «itd  aci>dtinded  genitit  eqoaiied  4  toh)e^  OAT  ciM«l 
him  beyond  the  liskits  of  th^  World.  • » 

M^iLLlAM  SSAKi^BAIt, 
Ifflioseexcdlent  genius  opened  to  him  thi^  whde  heairtdf  Iftifiy^all'lffl 
mines  of  fancy,  all  the  stores  of  Nature,  and  gavehiaBpoiivry  begroniift 
other  Writers^  to  move,  astonish,  and  delight  BIaiikia<L 

JOHNLOCKE> 
Who,  best  of  all  Philosophers,  understood  the  powers  of  the  HamAn 
Bfind,  the  mature,  end,  and  bottndd  of  Civil  Gbyemment :  and,  whh 
cqmd  courage  and  sagacity,  reAited  the  siknridi  ^yilteiti»oP<nui|iod  aiitito* 
vi^  over  the  rigjbts,  the  coii8cieiioe8>  or  tbereaaoa  <9#  Mnk^^ 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 
Whom  ^  GOD  of  Nature  made  to  comprehend  his  Works ;  and,  from 
aimple  ptinetples,  to  discover  the  Laws  never  Inovm  before,  asNl  to^  ^ 
plain  the  appeanwoet  never  understood^  of  tlHS  stapeiidoiiB  IgnivtiHib 

SIR  FRANCB  9AQ0N,(Le>«»  VsBvi.411) 
Wh(^  by  the  strength  and  light  of  a  superior  genius,  rejecting  vain  specn- 
lation,  and  fallacious  theory,  tau^t  to  pursue  truth,  and  onprove  Pfaiio* 
iophy  by  the  certain  method  of  experiment. 

KIN0AU^BD^ 

The  mildest  justesC,  most  beneficent  of  King^;  who  drove  out  th« 
Danes,  secured  the  Seas,  protected  Learning,  established  Juries, 
tfrushed  Corporation,  guarded  Llberty>  and  wm  ii»  FM»il«i  #r  th« 
Snglish  Comiitutiott* 

1i  s&OW4iU» 


§70  STUDIES  or  NATURE. 

Them  I  wovid  have^  scattered  about^  mo-^ 
numeiits  of  every  kind^  and  apportioned  to 
the vaiioua d^p»es  of  merit:  obelisks,  columns, 
fTfnndiB,  unis,  bas-reliefs^  medallions,  statues, 
tableti^  peristyles,  domes;  I  would  not  have 
them  crowded  together  as  in  a  repository,  but 
disposed  with  taste;  neither  would  I  have  them 
all  of  white  marble,  as  if  they  came  out  of  the 


EDWARD,  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
The  terrvr  of  Eorope,  the  delist  of  Bnglaod ;  vthp  preserved  unaltered 
Inllio  heiilbl  of  Glory,  and  Fortune,  bis  natural  Gentleness  and  Mo- 

QUEEN  EUZABETH, 
Who  conibunded  the  projoctt  and  destroyed  the  Power  that  threatened 
jlO  flpfiiii  Iht  liberties  pi  Enropes  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Ecclesiastical 
Tyraanji  restored  Edjgion  from  the  Cormptipns  of  Popery  ;  and  by  a 
wm^  m  aioderaf,  and  a  popalar  Goyernment^  gave  Wealthy  Secarity, 
4iid  respect  to  Eng^aiML 

XING  WILLUM  m. 
Who  by  hit  Virtue  and  Constancy,  having  saved  hik  country  from  a  fo- 
reign Maiter, bgr fthold and  gonerous  eoterprize,  preserved  the  Liberty 
and  Reliponof  Great  Britain. 

SIR  WALTEI^  RALEIGH, 
A  valia&t  Soldier  and  aa  aUe  Statesman;  who  endeavouring, to  rouze  the 
spiril  of  hia  Master,  for  the  honour  of  bis  Country,  against  the  ambition 
of  Spain,  fell  a  apiqrifice  to  the  influence  of  that  Court,  whose  arms  he 
had  vanqouhed,  and  whose  designs  he  opposed. 

SIR  Francis  drake, 

Who,  through  many  perils,  was  the  first. pf  Britons  that  adventured  to 
sail  round  the  Globe;  and  carried  into  unknown  Seas  and  Nations,  the 
knowledgeandglory  of  the  English  name. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN, 
MTho  wi^  gpreat  spirit,  and  consummate  abilities,  begun  a  noble  opposi- 
tion to  an  arbitrary  Court,  in  defence  of  the  Liberties  of  his  Country  ; 
!i9port«A.them  in  Partiament»  an^dfed  for  them  in  the  Field. 

same 
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same  quarry ;  but  of  marbles  and  stones  of  evteiy 
coloun    There  would  be  no  occasion,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  this  vast  enclosure^  which  I  sup« 
pose  to  be  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter^  for 
the  applicatioiji  of  the  line^  nor  for  digging  up  tl^t 
ground,  nor  for  grass-plots,  nor  for  tiros  cut  inlo^ 
shape  and  fantastically  trimmed,  nor  of  any  tiung 
resembling  what  is  to  be  seen  in  our  gar4«ns.    Fw 
a  similar  reason  I  would  have  no  Latin  maiNrptMU^ 
nor  mythological  expressions,  nor  any  thing  tihat 
savoured  of  the  Academy.  Still  less  would  X  admit 
of  dignities,  or  of  honours,  which  call  to  rernem* 
brance  the  vain  ideas  of  the  World ;  I  would  te- 
trench  from  them  all  the  qualities  which  are  de- 
stroyed by  death ;  no  importance  should  be  there 
assigned  but  to  good  actions,  which  survive  the 
man  and  the  citij^en,  and  which  are  the  only  titlei 
that  posteriljy  cares  for,  and  that  GOD  leoom- 
mences.    The  inscriptions  upon  them  should  be 
simply  and  naturally  suggested  by  each  particular 
subject    I  would  not  set  the  living  a-talking  use- 
lessly to  the  dead,  and  to  inaniinate  objects,  as  is 
the  case  in  our  epitaphs ;  but  the  dead,  and  inani- 
mate objects,  should  speak  to  the  living  for  their 
instruction  as  among  the  ancients.      These  corre- 
spondencies of  an  invisible  to  a  visible  nature,  of  a 
tihie  remote  to  the  time  present,  convey  to  the  soul 
the  celestial  extensionof  infinity,  and  are  the  source 
of  the  delight  which  ancient  itiscriptions  inspire.  ^ 
Thus  for  example,  on  a  rock  placed  amidst  a  tuft 
of  strawberry-plants  of  Chili,  these  words  might 
be  inscribed : 

1 3  I  was 


fg/ft,  STUmn  QP  VATURB, 

'    jn  iocb  a  Pl^ce,  transplanted  me  from  (be  lofty  Mountws  of  Chilly 
luid  how  i^M  Flowers  a^d  Fru^t  iii  thfi  bi^ppj  t^Umat^  of  Ffance.- 

rtlndewftttlli*  tftSHT^Jief  of  eqlpured  uiwble, 
ir)«cb^h<»i}4lVIiiAsf^liltk  children  €ati^^  drinks 
iQgi  md  plt|rii«>  ti|0  foUdifipg  inscription  mgh% 

f^  w^'»ij>WiH  ib  «§i4«tMM4Q^  l^o||,  til  Annate  ai^CMd) 
f^  /f^  ^fl  wjftb  tbe  ]E4iUE  Wbicb  ojor  ow^  Motbe^  I^d  dei^ed. 

"  At  ttife  rodt'  6f  a  statue  of^  white  marble,  of  a  yoii  og 
jTiid  bfettu^lfUl  Xfrdman,  sittiog  and  wiping  her  eytes, 
vf(lh  iyto^ti)ras  of  grief  and  joy : 

I  wa^  pdioqf  in  tbe  Sigbt  of  GOD  and  Man;  but,  melted  into  peni** 
leiice;  t  baVe  made  i^y  Feade  witb  Heaven  by  CMitiridoiiy  Wd  baVtt 

l^eaf  this  ffii^tfce  !tts<Jt|bed,  \xtidet  th^t^ct  i^ 
f6\iAg  girt  ih  iiifeaft  attire,  ernptoyfed  With  hei*  di$- 
tiktf  and  spindlib,  and  looking  up  to  iJfiav^n  "^t^ 
Tajpture: 

I  bare  bMim^  to  despise  the  vain  B^igbts  of  t^e  WofId| 
teld  tke#  iMjby  Hajpf inb^ 

Of  thoi^e  inonunients,  some  should  exhibit  no 
Qtlier  eulogium  but  the  name  simply;  such  $houl4 
'^  for  ei^ample,  the  tomb  which  contained  the  ashes 
of  th^  Aiithpr  of  T^lamcbfisi  or  at  most  I  woul4 
fpgi^ve  on  it  the  following  words^  so  expr^iaiv?  of 
]m  ^ectionate  a^d  s\i})lim9  cbv^ter ; 

)|lB  Milbd  te  Two  Omt  |(jMb^  t^  Oe  i^ 


X  bavf  xiQ  need  to  jiujj^gpest^  that  th<^e  joscriptioQn 
Iftight  ^(j  conceived  ^n  a  much  happier  style  tha» 
mine ;  but  I  wou^  insist  upou  this^  that  in,  the 
Sgurea  introduced  there  should  be  displayed  no  air 
oi  ixMK>leuce ;  no  dishf  veiled  locks  flying  about  in 
iixfi  wind,  like  tbow  of  the  Jlngclspundinjy  theresur- 
reetiqu-trumpet,  no  theatrical  grief^  and  no  violent 
tosdng  of  the  robes»  like  the  Magdalene,  of  the 
Carmelites;  no  mythological  attributes,  which  co^- 
V^  nothing  inistf  active  to  the  People,  £verv  p»err 
sonage  i^ould  there  appear  with  his  appropriate 
badge  of  distinction.:  there  should  be  exhibited  tha 
sea^cap  of  thesaUor^  the  cornet  of  thenunt.the  stool 
of  the  Savoyard,  pots  for  milk,  and  pots  for  aoup^. 

These  stati^es  of  virtuous  citizens  ought  to  be 
fully  as  respectable  ^.those  of  the  Gods  of  Pa- 
ganism»  and  unquestionable  more  interesting  thau 
that  of  the  antique  grinder  or  gladiator.  But  it' 
would  .be  n^g^saary  that  our  Artists  should  study  to 
convey,  a^  the  Ancienta  did,  the  charaacters  of  the 
soul  \n  (jl^e  attitude  of  the  body,  and  in  the  traits 
of  the  countenance,  such  as  penitence,  hope,  ^y^ 
sensibility^  imiQ^ence.  These  are  the  peculiarities 
of  Nature  ^hick  never  vary,  and  which  always 
pkas^  whatever  be  the  drapery.  Nay  the  more 
Qontemptible  that  l^e  occupations  and  the  garb  of 
audi  personals  are^  the  more  sublime  wUl  appear 
the  expression  of  charity,  of  humanity,  of  inno* 
cence,  and  of  all  their  virtues.  A  yanng  and  beau* 
tiful  femakj  labouring  like  Penebpc  at  her  veb, 
and  mtodestly  dressed  in  a  Grecian  robe,  with  long^ 
plaits,  would  there  no  doubt  present  an  obje^^ 
pkattug  to  ev&y  one :  but  I  should  think  ^b«r  « 

T4  thousand 
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thousand  tim^  more  interestiiig  than  the  figure  of 
Penelope  herself,  employed  in  the  same  laboui;  un^ 
der  the  tatters  of  misfortune  and  misety. 

There  should  be  on  those  tombs  no  skeletons^  no 
bats-wings,  no  lime  with  his  scythe,  no  one  of 
those  terrifying  attributes  whereby  our  slavish  edu« 
cation  endeavours  to  inspire  us  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  death,  that  last  benefit  of  Nature :  but 
we  should  contemplate  on  them  symbols  which  an<» 
nounce  a  happy  and  immortal  life ;  vessels  shat^ 
tered  by  the  tempest,  arriving  safe  in  port;  doves 
taking  their  flight  toward  Heaven,  and  the  like. 
'  The  sacred  effigie&i  of  virtuous  citizens,  crowned 
with  flowers,  with  the  characters  of  felicity,  of 
peace,  and  of  consolation  in  their  faces,  should  be 
arranged  toward  the  centre  of  the  island,  around  a 
vast  mossy  down,  under  the  trees  of  the  Country, 
such  as  stately  beebh-trees,  majestic  pines,  chest- 
nut trees  loaded  with  fruit.  There,  likewise^  should 
be  seen  the  vine  wedded  to  the  ehu,  and  the  ap- 
ple-tfee  of  Normandy  clothed  with  fruit  of  all  the 
variety  of  colours  which  flowers  display.  From  the 
middle  of  that  down  should  ascend  a  magnificent 
temple  in  form  of  arotundo.  It  should  besur^ 
rounded  with  a  peristyle  of  majestic  columns,  as 
was  formerly  at  Rome  the  Moks  Adriatd:  But  I 
could  wish  it  to  be  much  more  spacious.  On  the 
frize  theSe  words  might  appear  : 

To  ^e  liOTe  of  tM  Humaa  Rao«. 

In  the  centre  I  would  have  an  altar  simple  and  un« 
orqamented,  at  which,  on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
divine  service  might  be  celebrated.  No  production 
of  sculpture  nor  of  painting,  no  gold  nor  jewels, 

should 
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dMMiU  be  deemed  worthy  of  decomting  the  inte* 
nor  of  this  temple ;  but  sacred  inscriptions  should 
announce  the  kind  of  merit  which  there  received 
the  crown.  All  those  who  might  repose  within  the 
precincts  imdonbtedly  would  not  be  saints.  But 
over  the  principalgate,  ma  tablet  of  white  marble^ 
these  divine  words  might  meet  the  eye ; 

H«r9iii>^wbich  were  many^ are  forgiven;  for 
fhe  loved  macl^ 

On  another  part  of  the  frize^  the  following  in«- 
scription,  which  unfolds  the  nature  of  our  duties, 
might  be  displayed : 

Vktae  ii  ao  Eflbrt  made  upoD  OaraelveSy  for  the  Good  of  Men,  in  t&a 
View  of  pleaang  GOD  only. 

To  this  might  be  subjoined  the  following,  very 
much  calculated  to  repress  our  ambitious  emula- 
tion: 

Hie  imalleti  Act  of  Virtue  is  pf  more  Value  than  the  Exercise  of  die 
|rreateat  Talents, 

On  Other  tablets  miglrt:  be  inscribed  maxims  of 
trust  in  the  Divine  Providence,  extracted  from  the 
Philosophers  of  all  Nations ;  such  as  the  folio  Mfing, 
borrowed  from  the  modern  Persians  ; 

When  A0iction  ip  at  die  Height,  then  we  are  the  moyt  encoura^d  to  look 
fir  Consolation.  The  narrowest  Part  of  the  Defile  is  at  the  £a^ 
ttwiceoftbeFiaiii.* 

And  that  other  of  the  same  country : 

Whoever  has  cordially  devoted  his  Sool  to  GOD,  has  effectually  se- 
cured himself  afBinst  all  die  liU  which  can  befal  Hinii  both  in  this' 
Worl^udm  the  next 

*  C^dinh  Pa!ac«  of  Ispahan. 

There 
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There  might  be  inserted  aome  oi.  i  plutoaoplik 
cast,  on  the  yanity  of  hnaaa  thingi^  such  u  tlia 
following: 

byGnndeiirs;  tbft Ia* witt4K)oiift  tbifi» »U  of  V«oi^. 

Or  that  other,  which  opens  to  ns  St  p^rspectire 
of  the  life  to  come: 

He  who  Ims  providdd  ligjhl  for  the  %e  of  Miiv  feiiadB  for  U^ 
Ferfames  for  his  Smell,  md  Fm^  for  his  Pfdate,  will  find  the 
Means  of  one  Pay  replenishing  his  Heart,  which  nothing  here  be« 
low  can  satisfy. 

And  that  other,  which  inculcates  ch«trity  toward 
men  from  the  motives  of  self-interest : 

When  a  Man  stncEet  the  Wor14  Im  fmtB  tiiose  only  who  possesi 
Si^acity ;  but,  when  he  studies  Himself,  he  esteems  only  those  wh9 
etereise  IndolgaDce* 

I  would  have  the  following  inscribed  round  thQ 
(upola,  in  letters  of  antique  bronze : 

JUandgimmfmumdotob^  ut  diHg^ik  umcem  ;  jiati  diian  pot, 
tU  et  Mi  diligaiit  impicem* 

7o4k|r,  eap^  apii.  r.  34. 

AnewCommMdmtBtl  gi?omil*yo«,  ti»t  y*  loTeoneaiiotiheT;as| 
havt  lovad  y^  thai  y«  al«o  ktM  ♦!!•  wpqMmv^i 

In  order  to  decorate  this  temple  externally  with  a 
becoming  dignity,  no  ornaments  would  be  necessary 
except  those  of  Nature.  The  first  rays  of  the  rismg, 
and  the  last  of  the  setting  Sun,  would  gild  it*s  cupola, 
towering  above  the  forests :  in  the  day-time  the  fires 
of  tbe  South,  and  by  night  the  lustre  of  the  Moon, 
would  trace  if  s  majestic  shadow  on  the  spreading 
down:  the  Seine  would  repeat  the  reflexes  of  it  in 

it^« 


lt\i  ildwftig  str^im)     In  vaia  would  the  tempest 
*  rage  around  it's  enoimous  vault ;    and  whf  a  the 
himd  of  Tiitie  bfaould  hare  bronzed  it  with  moss^  the 
oaks  of  the  CQHUtry  should  issue  from  it's  antique 
cmniefis^  ftnd  the  eaglei^  of  Heaven,  hovering  round 
and  i!ou&d|  would  iiesorl;  thither  to  build  their  nested 
3>JeithertaIfcnts,  dor  bktbi  nor  gold,  should  consti- 
tete  a  title  ft)r  claiming  the  honour  of  amopument 
In  tins  patriotic  and  holy  ground.    But  it  wjU  b« 
neHiedi  \ifhQ  is  to  judge,  Imd  to  decide^  the  merits  of 
the  persona  whose  ashes  ate  to  be  there  deposited  ? 
7be  King  alone  should  have  the  power  of  decisio% 
^hd  the  people  the  privilege  ofreporting  thecauscu  ^ 
It  should  hot  be  sufficient  for  a  citii^en,  in  order  t^ 
)ii4  obtaiiking  this  sort  of  distihction^  that  he  had' . 
miltiv^ted  a  )tew  plant  in  a  hot-house,  or  even  ia 
hh  gafden ;  but  it  should  be  requisite  to  have  it 
natiiralized  in  the  open  field,  and  the  fruit  of  it  car« 
ried  for  sale  to  the  publio  market.      It  ought  not 
to  he  deemed  bufEicient  that  the  model  of  an  inge* 
pious  tauuoUliie  was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  an 
Artist^  aiMl  a]pproved  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
it  Bhoald  be  required  to  have  the  machine  itself  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  and  converted  to  their  useu 
It  ought  by  no  means  to  suffice,  in  order  to  es» 
$%bli«h  the  claim  of  a  literary  work^  that  the  prize 
had  beeii  adjudged  to  it  by  the  French  Academy ; 
^ut  that  it  should  be  read  by  that  class  of  men  for 
irhoise  use  it  wa^  d&signed,    Tfausj^/or  example^  a 
|mtriotic  Ode  should  be  accounted  good  for  nothings 
vniess  it  were  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  com^ 
inpn  people.     The  nierit  of  a  naval  or  military 
i>mvmvi^t  ahQuld  he  agcertauHBd,  not  by  the  re^ 

port 
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port  of  Gazettes,  but  by  the  sufirages  of  the  sai« 
lors  or  soldiery.  • 

The  people  in  truth  distinguish  hardly  an/ 
other  virtue  in  the  citizen  except  beneficence ;  they 
consult  only  their  own  leading  wiUit ;  but  their  in* 
stinct  on  this  article  is  conformable  to  the  divine 
Law ;  for  all  the  virtues  terminate  in  that,  even 
those  which  appear  the  most  remote  from  it;  and 
supposing  there  were  rich  men  who  meant  to  cap- 
tivate their  affections  by  doing  them  gQod,  that  is 
precisely  the  feeling  with  which  we  propose  to  in- 
spire them.  They  would  fulfil  their  duties,  and  the 
lofty  and  the  low  conditions  of  humanity  would 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  approximation. 

From  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  result  the 
re-establishment  of  one  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  of 
all  others  the  most  important  to  a  Nation ;  I  mean 
an  inexhaustible  perspective  of  infinity,  as  neces* 
sary  to  the  happiness  of  a  whole  Nation  as  to  that 
of  an  individual  Such  is,  as  we  have  caught  a 
glimpse  in  another  place,  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind;  if  it  perceives  not  infinity  in  it's  prospects,  it 
falls  back  upon  itself,  and  destroys  itself  by  the. 
exertion  of  it's  own  powers.  Rome  presented  to  the 
patriotism  of  her  citizens  the  conquest  of  the  World: 
but  that  object  was  too  limited.  Her  last  victory 
would  have  proved  the  commencement  of  her  ruin. 
The  establishment  which  I  am  now  proposing  is 
not  subjected  to  this  inconvcniency.  No  object 
can  possibly  be  proposed  to  Man  more  unbounded^ 
and  more  profound,  than  that  of  his  own  latter 
end.  There  are  no  monuments  more  varied  and 
more  agreeable  than  those  of  virtue.    Were  there 

to 
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to  be  reared  annually  in  this  Elysium,  but  a  single 
tablet  of  the  marble  of  Britanny,  or  of  the  granite 
of  Auvergne,  thei^  would  always  be  the  means  of 
keeping  the  people  awake,  by  the  spectacle  of  no- 
velty. The  provinces  of  the  kingdom  would  dis- 
pute with  the  Capital  the  privilege  of  introducing 
the  monuments  of  their  virtuous  inliabitants. 

What  an  august  Tribunal  might  be  formed  of 
Bishops  eminent  for  their  piety/ of  upright  Magis- 
trates, of  celebrated  Commanders  of  Armies,  to  ex- 
amine their  several  pretensions!  What  memoirs 
might  one  day  appear^  proper  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  People,  who  see  nothing  in 
their  library  but  the  sentences  of  death  pronounced 
on  illustrious  criminals,  or  the  lives  of  Saints, 
which  are  far  above  their  sphere.  How  many  new 
subjects  for  our  men  of  letters,  who  have  nothing 
for  it  but  to  trudge  eternally  over  the  beaten  ground 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  or  to  prop  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  Romans !  What  curious 
anecdotes  for  our  w^thy  voluptuaries !  They 
pay  a  very  high  priqe  for  the  History  of  an  Ame- 
rican insect,  engraved  in  every  possible  manner, 
and  studied  through  the  microscope  minute  by  mi- 
nut^  in  all  the  phases  of  it's  existence.  Thty 
would  not  have  less  pleasure  in  studying  the  man- 
ners of  a  poor  collier,  bringing  up  his  family  vir- 
tuously in  the  forestis,  in  the  midst  of  smugglers 
jand  banditti ;  or  of  those  of  a  wretched  fisherman, 
who,  m  finding  delicacies  for  their  tables,  is  ob- 
liged to  live  like  a  heron  in  the  midst  of  tempests. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  monuments,  exe- 
cuted with  the  taste  which  we  are  capable  of  dis- 
g  playing, 
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flaying,  would  attract  crowds  of  rioli  stMflgvis  •# 
Paris.  They  resort  hither  already  to  live  in  it; 
they  would  then  flock  hither  to  die  4|iioog  us^ 
They  would  endeavour  to  deserve  well  of  4  batien 
iiecome  the  Arbiter  of  the  virtues  of  Suroj^e,  and  to 
acquire  a  last  asylum  in  the  holy  land  of  this  £1^ 
sium;  where  all  virtuous  aud  beneficient  met 
Would  be  reputed  eitiz^s.  This  establishment^ 
which  might  be  formed  undoubtedly  in  a  ipanner 
irery  superior  to  the  feeble  sketch  which  I  have 
presented  of  it,  would  serve  to  bring  the  higher 
conditions 6f  life'  into  contact  with  the  lower,  much 
better  than  our  churches  themselves,  into  which 
avarice  and  ambition  frequently  introduce  among 
the  citizens  distinctions  more  humiliating  than  are 
to  be  met  with  even  in  Society.  It  would  allure 
foreigners  to  the  Capital,  by  holding  out  to  thm 
the  rights  of  a  citizenship  illustrious  and  immortd. 
It  would  unite,  in  a  word,  Religion  and  Patriotism, 
and  Patriotism  to  Religion,  the  mutual  bonds  of 
which  iare  on  the  point  of  being  torn  asunder. 

It  is  not  necessary  fck  me  to  subjoin,  that  lihl$ 
establishment  would  be  attended  with  no  expense 
to  the  State.  It  might  foe  reared  and  kept  up,  by 
the  revenne  of  some  rich  abbey,  as  it  would  be  CMI- 
eecrated  to  Iteligion  and  to  the  rewards  of  virtue^ 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  becofie,  like  the 
mooyments  of  modern  Ronie,  mA  even  lik^  many 
<>four  own  royal  monnments,  an  obj^  of  fMigr 
incre  to  individuals/  who  sell  t6e  sight  of  theiii  lo 
the  <^rioM.  Particular  cme  would  be  taken  not 
to  exclude  «Jie  people,  because  they  are  meanly  ha* 
hitui;  nor  to  hunt  ottt^lt^  as  wd  d^  ikom  our 

public 


fn^  ffuieUy  poor  and  honest  artiMtii  in  jacket^ 
mriiile  weU^c^^ssed  cpurtesant  flaunt  about  with 
cffinmterjr  in  their  great  alleys.    The  lowest  of  the 
itommonality  should  have  it  m  their  power  to  enter 
at  all  seasons*    It  is  to  you,  O  ye  miserable  of  alt 
condittonSy  that  the*«ig^t  of  the  friends  of  Hunuip 
siity  should  of  right  appertain:  and  your  patrons 
«re  faeneefofth  no  where  but  among  the  statues  of 
Tirtuotts  men  1  There,  a  soldier  at  sight  of  Caiinat 
would  iearn  to  endure  calumny.    There,  a  girl  of 
the  town;  sick  of  her  imfamous  profession,  would 
with  a  sigh  cast  her  eyes  down  to  the  ground,  om 
Wholding  the  statue  of  modesty  approached  with 
honour  and  respect :  but  a  eight  of  that  of  a  female 
of  her  own  condition,   reclaimed  to  the  paths  of 
Vkrtue,  she  should  raise  them  toward  Him  who 
{referred  repentance  to  innocence. 

It  may  he  objected  to  me,  that  our  poorer  sort 
would  ray  soon  spread  destruction  over  all  those 
monuments ;  and  it  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that 
they  addom  &xL  to  treat  in  this  manner  those 
widdi  do  not  interest  them.  There  should  un^ 
•dovbtedly  he  a  police  in  this  place ;  but  the  people 
nspect  monuments  which  are  destined  to  their  use. 
they  commit  ravages  in  a  park,  but  do  not  waa- 
ionly  destroy  any  thing  in  the  open  country.  Th^ 
would  eoon  take  the  Elysium  of  their  countiy 
under  their  own  protection,  and  watch  over  it  with 
«eal  snuch  more  ardent  than  that  of  Swiss  and  mi- 
litary guards. 

Besides  more  tl:an  one  method  might  be  devised 
to  render  that  spot  respectable  and  dear  to  them. 
It  oufkt  to  be  rendered  an  inviolable  asylum  to  lim 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate  of  every  description;  for  MCUB^  id 
Withers  who  have  incurred  the  debt  of  the  snoiitb'^ 
nursing  of  a  child  ;  and  to  those  who  have  com* 
i^itted^venial  and  inconsiderable  faultis ;    it  would 
be  prober  to  prohibit  any  arrest  takiAg  place  them 
upon  any  one's  person^  except  by  an  express  war- 
rant from  the  King  under  his  own  signature*  This 
likewise  should  be  the  place  to  which  laborious  iv 
milies  out  of  employment  might  be  directed  to  ad- 
dress themselves.     There  ought  to  be  a  strict  pro* 
hibition  to  make  it  a  place  of  alms-giving  but  an 
unbounded  permission  to  do  good  in  it    Pexions 
of  virtue^  who  understand  how  to  distiuguishi  an4 
to  employ  nien^  would  resort  thither  in  quest  of 
proper  objects  in  whose  behalf  they  might  employ 
their  credit;  others^  in  the  view  of  putting  respect 
on  the  memory  of  some  illustrious  personage,  would 
give  a  repast  at  the  foot  of  his  statue  to.  a  f^ily  of 
poor  people.     The  State  would  set  the  example  of 
this  at  certain  favourite  epochs,  such  as  a  festivd 
in  honour  of  the  King's  birth-day.     Provinoos 
might  then  be  distributed  among  the  populace^ 
not  by  tossing  loaves  at  their  heads,  as  in  our  pub* 
lie  rejoicings;    but  they  might  be  classed,   and 
made  to  sit  down  on  the  grass  in  professional  as* 
semblies,  round  the  statues  of  those  who  invented, 
improved;  or  perfected  the  several  arts.      Such  re- 
pasts .  would  have  no  resemblance  to  those  which 
the  rich  spmetimes  give  to  the  wretched,  out  of 
ceremony,  and  in  which  they  respectfully  wait 
Dipon  their  humble  guests  with  napkins  under  their 
arm.  .The  persons  who  gave  the  entertainm^t 
should.be  obliged  to  sit  down  at  tajbl^  with,  their 
company,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  them.  It  would 

be 
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There  the  ixiari  of  wealth  would  be  .instruci6a  ideal- 
ly to  practise  virtue,  and  the  l^eople  to  know  it,  Tii^ 
Nation  would  th^re.le^^n.  their  jgreat  duties,   and 


pat urnaha  .of  death,  toward  which  everv.day  is 
carrvrng.  us  forwafd,  and  which,  by  speedily   re- 
dudlng  us.^Il,of  ui^  .to  an  estate  of  ec][vialit^^   wul 
efface  ev^ry  otlier  dilTerence  amoncy*  iis-  except  mai 
oither  good, which  w^e  shalr  have  flone  m  hfe^  ^ 

rin  the  days  of  other  tinies,  inofde;*  to  do  tiohput 
to  die  memory,  of  Virtuous  TijfjriytbjP  faithful  ^s- 
sembl^ed , in  places  consecrated  ,by  their  ac tipns, .  or 
^Jf  their  sep'ulcbres^  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain, .  or 
under  the  shade  of,  a  forest.  Thither  they  liad 
provisions  carried,  And  invited  tfios€  who  Ijad  hone 
to  Come  and  partake  with  thenil  *  The  s^tne  cus- 
toms have  been  common  to  all  retigions^  ,Tliey  sfill 
subsist  in  those  of  Asia.  Ybu'fiiid  tbem  pre^ailinff 
among  the  anci^tit  Greeks.  *  When  X^i^noplmi  had 
accomplished  that  famous  retreat  by  which  tie 
.savfd  ten  thousajifl  f^f  his  .  cam  patriots/ kvaging, 
as  hQ  went,  the;  territory  of  ]Pe¥§ifi,!^he  destined^H 
,    Vol,  III.  •   '^  "  '■''    '  ^    y '"^'*  '      '"'      >?• 
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of  the  booty  thus  obtained,  to  the  founding  of  a 
chapel  in  Greece  to  the  hbnour  of  Diana.  He  at- 
tached to  it  a  certkin  revenue,  whkh  slibuld  annti^ 
ally  supply  wifn  the  amusement  ot  the  chace,  and 
with  a  plentiful  repast,  all  persons  \Vho  should  i^e- 

pair  io  it  on  a  particular  day.  •  < 

■    ■  •  '-         'I    '  /i 

0>  THE  CLERGY.      '    •    '  '^- 

If  our  poor  are  sometimes  partakers  of  some 
wretched  ecclesiastical  distnoulion,  the  relief  whicli 
they  thence  derive^  so  far  from  ^eljvpring  them  out 
of  their  misery,  bnly' serves  to  continue  them  m  it. 
What  landed  property  howcY(;r  has  heen  bequeath- 
ed to  the  church. expressly  for  jthi^ir  benefit?  Why 
then  are  not  the  revenues  dls^riDutecl,  in  sums  suf- 
ficienlly  large  to  iipscue  anhuslUy  from  indigence  at 
least  a  certain  number  of  famfHes  ?  Tlie  clergy  al- 
lege that  they  are  the  administrators  of  the  goods 
of  the  poor:  but  the  poor  are  neither^  ideofs  nor' 
madmen  to  stand  inneeid  of  administrators;  besides 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  by  any  one  passage  of  either 
the  Old  or  I^ew  Testament,  thiat  this  charge  per- 
tained to  the  priesthood:,  if  they  really  are  t*he  ad- 
mihistfators  of  the  poor,  they  have  thep  no  less 
than  seven  millions  of  persons  m  fli'e  kingdom  uri- 
^ert^eir  temporal  aclminisfratldn-  J  shall  push 
il^is  reflection  np  farther.  It  is  a^rhatter  of  un- 
changeable obligation  io  reiider  to  every  one,  his 
d^e;  the  ptiests  are  by  divind  right  the  agents  of 
the  poor,  but  the  King  aTdt\e  is 'ttie' natural  admi- 
nistrator.        ^  ' 

i\s  indfgenee  is  the,  prtncypdl  ctlise  of  the  vices 
'  of  the  People,  o^UfeWc^hAy,i?ke  it,  produce  in  it^s 

*  turn 


oiy^lf.^e^ie  4)|f  ibe  reprqt^^wn?  yf  Sjt.  ./«fow^  of 
Sf.  iRer^^r^.oif  St,^ufKf;f^,  ^lid.pl'.tliep't.herFa- 
Ij^rs  cif^e  chwrfib,  to  thip  .<;lefgj^  of  their  times, 
and  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived,; '  wherein 
tUey  pii^ict^^  to  tj^ew  the  <Qtal  4estiuctiQn  of 
teli|^QO,^!ajnec;essftry  .wt^^^jfuence, of -their  man- 
ners *nd,9f  their  riohes.  Jhe  pj^dictiQn  of  several 
of^bewAp^s  ^e€;diiy  v^%d  i^,Af;t5l5^  inAsia,  in 
Judeii,.awl  ^  the  -G^jcci^^  ^??pite,  ,ia  .wh^qh  i^.t 
only  the  i;eljg^fl,  hvLtihe  .very  ^ay^jgpjf^wroept  pf 
$l»o?c,i«itii^s,  tp.^^y^«l|^e9;^^^ ,  'y^p^vJcUtypf 
IIMiskt  .^cc{f s^agt^i^Si  so<^  (ijen^q^s  the ;  ftipqtjws  w 
thet^bncc^LtsuyqpKiw^;.  4iis  isaa t^^l^e^Xt  M^^iioh 

s/)af>  rbrftvf  ^eal^h.    Tji^.  ^egsoi^iftg  .hofireyer  i^ust 

Ae?4wiiti;?<J^i*b  vmy  mmp.9^ <^^9^'m^^ y^\4 

np;9l^c^o^;cpiirbeptti?refltR  this;  Jid^ty^jtwit' 
949^  Wrhp  aj^e  gni;ichiiig  ^wwelypa : Igr  .ihpx  ,tcs- 
tmoBS'  jRCfligion-  Hi,ititat|i  ^  Pf9o&  lifit^l  f  n4 
.«Hfern^|-Al, ,  ,i^  SHi^^ipr ;  pp  4;hose  ji^hichnieh  ^rf 
.^Siwibleflffwr^isbingit  wi,^u  She  >iinjiepeiiden(t 
.pf  opr  li^Hlarityand  of  our  ifWg»teri>Xi  .1^1*^^ 
<»)|)ntry  ()<3>e9^  on  t^e«e.  . 

The  If a^  tat  Abi»  ^j  ^qks  on  ipof t.|M^?ts  wit^ 
aaajte-ofenvy;  shjiU  Isay  qf:h^tre4^  iButtb^f 
^r?  tbp.cl^ildrfu  of  tbeir  «ge,  ju8t  :lij|^  <ji^r  jn^q. 
'Jlbf?  vif^  :w]»ieh  are  lai4  to  their  tcb^rge  belong 
HiMl^yto^beir:  nation,  9^:f  M>  Uae  ti^aesinwhwh 
ilji«y ^iiVe^to 4J>e ppl^ti^ ppft^ti^tiitapniOf  ^eiSta,«» 
}«ini'tp  their  educatipn.  Qitisjiiei&^ltobiaeBitke 
lediraeltrcsi  they  we  ow  kimsafB,  ftr<^e^tly  ,4Ait»i' 
jgQefl.t9wrpWA  ^rtuii^  ^tbrouif^UMt^Qiibitipa  of  our 

Us  fathert. 
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fatiier^'.  ^'Wei^  wecli\^ie&^\M 
of  tiieir  diJftl^s,  We'  shoxild  YrequieAtT^  '^rquit  oui^ 
selves  worsi^  ^thdn'they  dol  '  I  know  of  none  s6"'pam- 
ful,  none  so  worthy  of  resptect;  as  thofscof  a  gooa 
ecclesiastic.  •       *,     '     V*       "    '  »  ■ '^'^^ 

I  do  not  speak  of  thrJs^^'oif^a^tiisliop,  who  exer- 
cises a  vigilatft  cafe'over  Hs  diocese,  who  instituted 
judicious  serainane^ of  tnstructidn;  who  tnaintain^" 
regiilaritj/  and  peace  in  communities,  who  resists  thtf 
wkkfed   atnd'  supports'  tfce  weik,* 'who  is  always 
ready'  to  succour  the  miserable,  anfl'wfeoin  tliis  agef 
of  error,  refiites  the  objections',  of 'Ae  enemies'  of 
the  faith  by  his  own  viriucsV^    HifTias'liisYewar^t 
'  in  the  public  esteem,    *  tt  is  WossibK'^'to  piifchasi 
by  painfiii  labours  the  gToiy  bf^beiu^  i^jfehcfew  or 
a  Juighe.     I  say  nothing  of  those*  of  st  |)arish-mi- 
iiister,'  which, 'from  their in<]piortance,'BOta<^tiliies  a^ 
tract  the  attention  ■  of  Kings  ;    nor ^of  those  of  i 
misstoiiary  advancing  ib  tlie  crown  of  martyfdom^ 
The  trotaflicts  of  this  last  frequently '  endtire^'bul- 
for  a  single'dajV  and'-^i^'^Ioiy  isMmmortiall.  •    Btet 
i  speak  of  those  of  a-^Wplfe  and'  bbiscuffe  pariSli- 
drddgte,  to  whom  no  6iSt  |>4ys%iy  manner  of  at- 
tention.     He  is  under  the  niecessiiy/  an  the  first 
^lac^,''of  isidfificing  the '^e^as ares' and  thi^-Hberty  of 
bis  jdViiiile  days,  -to^irk^one  and- painful  studies. 
Be  is^.oblrgi^  to  stfpptfrt  afll  theday^W^life^iife  the 
^exercise  ef  e'6ntineii(5y,4ike'a  cambeysom*«uif£is 
onathottsand  occirfotfii Wlich  eiJ<Jaii^er tfhfe  lofestf 
•if.     Thil  \^^orld-lionoiifS  'tfceaf^ricai  Virtues^only,'  and 
•t!i6  '^cffidm^kk'^^ktgf^  m(mii?i^t:-But  to  combj^t 
eveiy  dayiiatfMt  day  m- ehmiy  >l6c!g«(l  »vi thin  •  tbe^ 
-fortress^  afldJ^^-vHt^toakd  hi«- tf^  the 

.c    I  ).'.r  *•:  U  disguise; 


ti5fc-^tbi^.i9jjpp;«ieas>l.ax:  .riZiUu  .  »I';Ii-  varT*'       .-.  / 1 

9ut     Hq  i  is  je^  W  •  day,iiQ4J^^)Vppn ,  t^q  f^j^p ,  Jhift 

li^e.  to  tlje:a^t^Gk;of  pp|4eHW%W^f^<!^^I^.?s 
<|b|ljged  .to.qo]^f?BS,;w4thtl\if  head'-pa.tl^fr'fame  pil-. 
ioif,,perso^s«Mt«^)^d[w^h Jjhes^  with  the, 

pV^fid  and  purple  'f^y^^j^Q^Jhis  oJb^ure  fortU^ 
fppeaxs.taine  very  far  ^upgripr.  to  thp  courage  pf  a 
§oldierv:i  Tlf^;nj^iUtary,  m^u,, combats  in  the  yie>v:.o| 
a/mre$, -animated  witlV  ^tljie^iuoiaq  of  caunoa  a^qd 
^mms  ;.  ]lxe  pjesente  hi.ni;seii^jtQ,'the  stroke;  of  d^eatli 
^  a  hero.'  But  th^  p;*ie8^^jd9y.otes  hiiiiself  to  it  as  a 
victim.; J  ^k^t  for,tuye,c^n^thiSjIast  promise  .^i^P- 
sf^f.f/9j?5i  J}js  ^al^piirs  ?  ^  J^a.niany  c^e^,  a^prj^can- 
pii^  SMJj^lf ^pce  atf.mpst  Kj  .J^icfe's,  sugpoMpg.him 
tp ,  hay^jficgwire^  .y^^^th, ; hf.  c|tmipt  transmit,  k.  to 
hb  descendants., r,  He^ bif jbolds  all  bis  temporal 
Jjopes  ready  Jioje^^pire  witjlj  l}"^^"  What  indemni- 
f^cation j^es^hc;  receive  ii;oipj^ep?. ,  jj^fo^b?  caljecl 
jappnjinanjr  a  time  to  admini^te?  t»be .  co^^ojatipns 
of  Religion  to  persons  who^,^j)^npt  be^eyejit;  ^p.  b^e 
the.r^ijg^i^  of  jt^he  poor^  with  nothing  to  give  tjiepi ; 
to  lie ^spnj^jiimes  per^e^uted  for  J^iis  very  virtues; 
to  Sjee'bis  r<jo,nflicts  treated  with  cpntempt,.  his/|)est;- 
iatentipn^  actions  misrinterpreted  ^  into  ^i^tifice, 
]^i%  yirtues/^  transformicd  into  .vices,, -his  reli^ioa 
turned  iji^tp^  ridicule.  Such  are  the  duties  imposed, 
and  siiqh  i,]j|^e  recpmpeqse  isy.hicb  the  world  bestows 
pn  themefi.wj^o^e.lot:.it  eyv|e3.^  ,i     '  • 

,  This.p  what  I  have  assumed  the  courage  to  pro- 
,    Us  pose 


pose  fcr  fbc  hippinert  bf  the  pMpky  ikfd'  of  did 
principa)  ord6r&  of  the  St^te^  in  so  fer  3tt  I  have 
l)eeir  p^mitted  to  $u^it  iny  ideas  to  the  public? 
eye.  Many  philosophers  and  po)iticiat»»  have  de- 
claimed a^insl?  ^c  disidrders  of  Soei^ty  with<Jut 
ircfubting  themselves  to  etoqutre  into  thtif  cause*'/ 
ind  still  Hi  into  *e  rtm^ics  which  rtfight  b^  a^ 
pliedf  Thoie  of  the  greatest  ability  b^ve  vieweij 
our  evils  oiilymdetaH,  and  ha^e  recbmMeikfe4 
paHiatives  merely,  $bme  fiave  proscribed  luxury  j 
others  give  no  quattbr  to  celfbacy,  dnd  w^td  Joail 
t^^ith  the  charge  o^  a  fitmily  persons  who  have  tot 
the  means  of  siippTyin'g  their  persoiial  necessities, 
Some  ire  for  Jncarc^ring  alf  the  begfgars ;  Qtheraf 
'ivould  ptohibit  the  wretched  women  of  pleasure  ta 
appear  in  the  streete,  They  would  act  in  thpmgti^ 
per  whiclh  that  physi6ian  does,  who,  in  order  tiS 
Cure  the  piniples  on  the  body  of  j^  person:  out  of  or-? 
cler,  uses  all  his  skill  ttf  force  bacfc  the  hqnicmisr, 
Politicians,  you  apply  the  remedy  to  the  head,  be? 
(tfause  the  pain  is  irt  th6  forehead  ;  but  the  mischief 
,  k  Ita  i\ic  nerves ;  it  fe  for  the  heart  yoa  t^ust  pro-? 
vide  a  cure ;  it  is  the  people  whose  bP^iUh  yoU 
must  endeavour  to  restore. 

Shbuld  some  giteat  tiimisteri  afilitiaJM  tir\th  i 
jit)ble  ambition  to  pmcure  for  tis  Internal  happiness, 
aiid  to  extend  our  poirefexternaliy,  have  l5ie courage 
to  undtrtake*  rcre^tablishment  qf  things,  he  itttist  in 
his  qourse  of  procefddre  imitate  that  of  Nature;  $hfe 
gets  in  every  pase  slowly, snd by  tneansof  reactions. 
I  repeat  it,  the  cause  pf  the  prodigious  power  Of 
gold,  which  has  robbed' tHcp^opfe  it  oiice  of  their 

V     '      '       morality 
5  '  '  . 


gf  pajNhlif:  ewplayments,  Th^};^^  %  beggary^ 
ifl^ch  at  th^  4^y  fxt/ends  toseiyeo,  j^iUions  of  ^b-j 
^Q^  consUts.  in  thcr  enqrmous  -ficipumulatio^  p^- 
I^^q4  ^^  official  property.  T|ia^  of  itma||e  pr^Sj 
t^^tioA  is  to  b^  inipute4,  oa.tJbip  one  haiiid,  tq  ex^ 
^^q^e  indigence  p;  and  on  tlie  ^CjtUc^  to  the  cqlijps^^. 
of  jtwo  milliocLS  of  jpen.  fhe  unprofitable  f^^ppr- 
abundance  of  tqe  Jj(|k  and  censoj'ious  bi^rghem  in 
our  second  and  third  rate  cities,  arises  from  the  im- 
posts which  degrade  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  prejudices  of  the  nobility  are  kept 
alive  by  the  resentments  of  those  who  M^ant  the 
advantage  of  birth;  and  all  these  evils,  and  others 
innumerable,  physical  and  intellectual,  spring  up 
out  of  the  misery  of  the  People.  It  is  the  indigence 
of  the  People  which  produces  such  swarms  of  play- 
ers, courtezans,  highwaymen,  incendiaries,  licen- 
tious scholars,  calumniators,  flatterers,  hypocrites, 
mendicants,  kept-mistresses,  quacks  of  all  condi-^ 
tions,  and  that  infinite  multitude  of  corrupted 
wretches,  who,  incapable  of  coming  to  any  thing 
by  their  virtues,  endeavour  to  procure  bread  and ' 
consideration  by  their  vices»  In  vain  will  you 
oppose  to  these  plans  of  finance^  projects  of  equali- 
zation, of  taxes  and  tithes,  of  ordinances  of  Po- 
lice, of  arrets  of  Parliaments ;  all  your  efforts 
will  be  fruitless.  The  indigence  of  the  Peo- 
ple is  a  mighty  river,  which  is  every  year 
collecting  an  increase  of  strength,  which  is  sweep- 
ing away  before  it  every  opposing  mound,  and 
which  will  issue  in  a  total  subversion  of  order  and 
government. 

U4  To 


g0'  sTurrfEs  or  teAfURE, 

1.T0  this  physitialcamie  af  out  tili^^rtses'tnu^llfi? 

tfcrfr:  ''1  shait'^feiWtfi^  to  suggest  i'ffew^-i^lfedtibik* 
oh  tmi  sdbj^ct'i^^hbtighlt  ferek^yethf  m';^'hig^ 
pmi^T^r  bti^fP  it  be  the  mbfet  iiiipot^afet  iyf  ^tttfi! 
abn^ek,  ^  it  appeal's  +0'  riit\  ''60  *  the  b^ief  haW,^*!)© 
|ii6#^aTsily-'sUsde^ribre  of'  Vefot^mkftori;  ana^ttiis 
reFcitn!)  al7pears * tO'mi'M  absblli  fely iifece«ik'ry/*l}it 
^irfldiititallfh^¥^«^oek-fovJkb^^^^        -'    '^hnifc;: 

"':   '-'i..';.!  »(i    'ill    ^.»    KO'JtbfipTq      jft'I       .-it 
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-^To  whatWgH^V  oljectf,^skys  Pkiarch,*  ^M<l 
^•i^J/wij^  hEtve'^irtirected  hife-  attention,  tlian  tb^hc 
"  ciilbfe '6f  ^elVly  infe^  iatia  to  unlftrn^fty  fri 
**tht  treatment  6f  yoWng  persons ;.  ia  the  view  bf 
**  preventing  the 'doilision  of  diflferent  manners,  and 
^*  turbulencj^*of  spirit,  arisibg  From  diversity  of  na- 
*'tvire?  Thus  he  proposed  *t6  hatfaionize  thetAftidi 
** 'c^f ^  ftreti,  1  n  ar  stafie  of  maturi ty/from  their" having 
**Veeu/in  childhood,  trained  !nlhe  same  habits  of 
*^(>rder,  and  c^ist  itito  the  sa¥ne  feioulds  of*virtfe 
***This,  rndepdlH^nt  of  dtheta^lvantages,' 'greatly 


'^'produtc^^d'a riilich  more  'p&(\frerfal' effect,*''  from 
y^Hfs  havin^g^l/jr^eSHy  IHsli\icti6fr' afnd''mirtufe^{/j(ei 
**Vw  'the  kv6bfy  iPT  irlay '  iise'  th  e'expreisilDn,'  thef'Ahc^i 
^^rals  of  tlte'ydiirig*,  artd  made  tliem^ucfk  hi  WHH 
^'**t:he  m'llk  ff-'dnfltheir  miHe^'is ^'reast  thelo^^e'^fhis 
'^- i;a\irsWi  fnitihitiom^  ^ '*-  V*"''  'i/-^^  •-" 
"'  Hirie  is  a'  decisibh  which  coti^pletely  ebridyiiins 
bur  mode'of 'BducatioVi/hy  pronouncing' tlie^eulo*- 
^Mm  of  that  of  Sparta,  'i  do  not  hesitate  a*iiin'gfe 
■jhoment  to  ascribe  to  oiii'  niodern  edacatttofry'tlrt 

**  ^ Compviiison  of  if umasknd  Lycurgus, 

restless, 


l^ft  STtJt>lf:ft  OF  NATVKE* 

restless,  aaibitious,  spiteful,  pragmaticat,  and  into^ 
lerant  spirit  of  most  Europeans.  The  efiects  of  it 
are  visible  ia  tlie  mi^ies  of  the  Natimis*  It  is 
remarkable,  that  those  which  have  been  most  agt« 
tated  internally  and  externally,  are  precisely  the 
Nations,  among  which  our  boasted  style  of  educa« 
tion  has  flourished  the  most*  The  truth  of  this 
may  be  ascertained  by  stepping  from  country  to 
eouptry,  from  age  %o  £^e.  .Politician^  have  ijpia- 
ginedi  that  they  could  discern  thej9aji^eof  public 
loisfortunes  in  the  different  forms  of ^Gpvernment. 
But  Turkey  is  quiet,  ^nd  England  i^  frequently  io 
estate  of  agitatioiu  ;  All  politicalfprms  are  iudifii 
ferent  to  the  happiness  of  a  State,,  as  has  been  said» 
provided  the  people  ar?  happy.  We  might  lis^vt 
added^and  provided  the  children  are  so  lii^^wis^-  > 
The  Philosopher  f^loubere,  Exirqy  froi?i  LoijUi 
XI V.  tq  Siam,  says,  in  tlieaccpwit  which  he  gives 
of  his  mission,  that  the  Asiatics  laugh  us  to  scorn, 
wliem  we  boast  to  them  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  aa  contributing  to  the  happi* 
ness  of  States.  They  ask^  on  reading  our  Histories,. 
^Qw  is  it  possible  that  our  Religion  should  be  so  hur 
in^qe^  while  ^ve  wa^  war  ten  tiqa^sn^ore  frequeptr 
ly  than  they  do  ?  What  would  thej?  say  then  did 
fhey  see  among  us  our  perpetual  law-suits,  tl)ema<* 
^idons  censoriousness  and  calumny  of  our  socie»> 
ties,  the  jealousy  of  corps,  the  quarrels  of  the  po- 
pulace, the  duels  of  tlie  better  sort,  and  our  ani- 
mosities o£  every  kind,  nothing  similar  to  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  Asi^  in  Africa,  among  the  T^rtaTS* 
4>T  aniojag  Savagesj  on  the.t^^ti^opy  of  missions* 
fies  themselves?    fpr  i»y  own  part,  J  discern  the 

cause 


optsei  af<.slU  tb^se  jMMtievbir  and  goim^ldmtdem 
in  buri^kfftiotisf  edisaatioiii.  Wib^te  a;  man  liM 
#liiYkfmilv4fi&iicj  ii{^A»ihlv  intb  the  ctip  of  aiubi^ 
tion,  the  l^mt6€k  eleiaiwsr  tahim  aJrt  ht^  Hfe  lonj^ 
add  ilnd^gMenvtesrinjdoaibuiriiing  fever  at  the  very 
foe^ofcdidaltars.    .  :  ^  :  :  ,7 

*  Jtr'hs  aoi/  Religbs  assuredly  that  caecasions  thm 
I  t&mait^  esc^laia  how  it  ooinea  ta  |>as8  that  king^ 

attopted  attibitio^  nstid  basis  of  pabllc  educa^cnti 
IliAej>end6ntiy  of  their  piolHicalc0n$titutioti,  wlii^h 
fotbid^  h  ta  aU  tihose  of  fchciir  subjects  who  haxk 
fiot  money,  that  is  to  the  greatest  part  of  them; 
there  ii^  no  passion  so  ttiaiformly  conrlemned  by 
Jteiigtok  f.  We  haw  observed,  that  thc«  are  hut 
P»^'pk%i\oxis  in  the  heart  of  Blan^lav^andambi- 
tkim  'Citil  Law»  denounce  the  severest  panish- 
tmist  against  ths^^cesde^of  the  first :  they  repre^^ 
a&  fiair  as  tWrt  ^wer  edttends.  Hie  inort  violent  cmo- 
tiod»  of  it  Prostkuiioi)  is  branded  w^ th  iii;f anibit^ 
^n^ltmi  guild  in  some;  colintries  adudtery  is  pd- 
iri4»h^.  even  wHH  death.  Bit  tUesd  w n^e  La\^ 
medt  ttve^cond  iaOI^  tiian  hali^'^Mt^;  they  every 
:<li^faere  prbpdne  «o  it  prteed*,  reMraixis^  and  honoMa 
^SiMUiOf^mx^^fotet  theit  way^  am)  kktrche  dotn'u 
Utorf^  in  eto}s«ers  thaiMlv^  It  is  a  gfievons  st5a<^ 
dill  to  a  <ronventif  tkieamomuft  intrigftes  i»f  amonk 
happcflf  to  tak^  ait ;  but  what  culogiintw  :afe  b^ 
st^dd  on  tl^e  that  procui*e  for  bitti  i^  Oifdiniir^ 
hi*: !  What  raillery,  inrprpcafion,  ami  •niaiediifriot^ 
kre  tH0  povti6tk  of  inipruffent  weakness !  What 
g^ntfe^aifd  l^tionratle  epithets  arp  ^pf>Ued  to  acr- 
dacious  craft !  Noble  emulation,  love  of  glory,  spi- 
rit, 
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lit^Untelli^^tice^  mettt  reimded. .  With.'hotii  maty* 
glorious ^aptpeliaJtions  .do  :9re»palliate  iolrigue,  flatk 
tery^  simonyi  perfidy,  aiidalis;th€  viceskhiQliiirallv 
in  all  Statds^  lithelEmin  i^itUe  iahliitioijk 'Kb  ,iiy;^ 
\  This  is;^he  /  iraj '  in  tnihadi  ihc  jwvtH'^Mbv^s  litfs 
judgments;  but  Religion,  ever  conforalable tto  Nan 
tiirel^  pronotTKe^  a  very  difiiercttt\.dedsioA  iOtufhe 
^falcters  ef..thel5e  two  :pasMofcis.  <^j9U»)ifi^ei 
tfaecoinmai»cati(ms.o£)tbe.fi9il  Saina^a^  wogm^ 
lie  pardons  the  ad  uHress/  keahsoilvies  thGifctg^iit 
dffender  \thti  bathed  his  feet  witb  her  teftrs«t;fe»l 
Jiear  how  he  inveighs  ^inst  :%\\c  .anol^tktu^tr^ 
t'Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,,  fou^ye lore 
^/thc  uppfermost  seats  in  the  synagogues,  aind  the 
'i  chief  places: ate  feasts,  aod*;gceeting8  in  theipiai:* 
^*  kets,  audtoibecaltediofi  meii,  Eabbi !  Worwi^tQ 
"  you,  also,  yje  Lawj^ers ; : :  fopiyr/^lade  i  mm  mth 
y- burdens  grievous ;to  be.^bfirne^am)  y«;}'©ur«lws 
•  ^  touch  Bot  the  buikieniirwAii  ooe-of  (y«br  fingijrgi! 
?*f  WxJi  uatOTy4>n,  Lawyer^  for  lyCr  hate  takfta  away 
.**  ^hcik^j^itf  knowledge;:)  yer^entafed  aptJ«:yQJlr- 
i^*  selves^  andN^them  that.i*i5fe[>eilt(tringym  jTe  hter 
vdercd;"  anfl^vdn-*:  :Hte  dftokift&to  .tJ>f*,^t^ 
iM^twiths  tandi  Qg  their  en^p^y^jortour^to  thi%  WiQrid^ 
harlots  shouid  go  before  thei©  i^tp.the^ki^^dw*:!^ 
God.  He  Qa$i tio«sj tis  JUi  iftaiiy  pfece^  <ta;  bft  0ni  otor 
guand^againsl  thesi ;  aud  intij^aUs.tbakf^^jshpti^ld 
Jfiiiowjtbem  by  their  fruits;  ;  Jn;  prpii/0un^tng>4fQir 
*ions,60  diflfeitetit.  fr<>ro  ourp,i,U^  JUji^ge?;.oi»F.  pft«T 
fliotw  acoerdiiiig  tp  their  ml^y^  adapt^ljKMis- ;  li? 
Iiardons' prostitut/ion^:  i^Wqhiisin  iitsijlf  a  vise,  bvJt 
JwhicK  after  all  i^;a:fmlt.j^  P<?*5\irtetetiYa*Q;tJw-€irj 
••  .  .  '  •  ^-^  u../i  ,.^l»kefxM45>.'«i<siM'''.  !  ^^ir-n.^ ;:.;' 
;      '  der 


drr  of  Society  j  lAtilHe^CQilclemnSj/  .iMtliwi  i»«ciy; 
tfaeftinof  a(Dibiti!oa^  as  a  crimje  >vl)ich  is  contrary  ^t 
QBtM  tb^'tlie  ordcr<  of  Society^;  and  to  that^of  Nature. 
Thc-iirs(i»5»Tolm>tJi^xlijiitre$$  of  only-two  gm\^ 
pecsonsyfbut  ttrej. second  effects  the  hapt)ia^  af 
Maokipdi  • .  ;  i  r  :  1 1  .t  -,  •.  .  ,;  ';.,  /:•,  •  t  J-) 
1  /^Toitilis  our  Doctom  rcplyi  .tha(!)tbe  only^objecSt 
putsru^d  10  the  education  of  childwfn,  ia  jthe  ad^pir* 
ing  .tliefrf  with  ^  vii  trion$  emul^tiop. ;  I  do  not  JHsi- 
Ifeve  there  is  such  a -thing;  in.  bur  Colleges,  as  ^jsefr 
Ci3es  of  virtue,  .unless  it  be  to  pre$ca;ibdtP)i^he  st(i^ 
dents^  ^  thip  subject,  peftein  jthfeQi^io,ra<n)pli(ii!fr-^ 
tiona.  But  a  real  ambition  is:  taught, /by  e^ngs^ging: 
tbjem.tQ dispute  the  fitst^pjace  jnitheirisftV^ffal  dai- 
ses, {a»d  to  adopt  a. thousand  iuio(lerdiit!j4j?steinak. 
AcQordittglyi  wbentJ)ey.laiayef;Jn/:e  go.tjhe  keyof 
Jtw^ledgd  in  theii:  pocket,-  jtlieyjesol^tfely  deter- 
i»ifaftllii»^.their  mastors^.tp  let  no  one  ei^t^r  but  by 
tteir<doi0r^|  .  .  .  ,  j;  .  '  .!  i  !  ;1  /,  .  .| 
^  Virtueand  ambition  are  absolutely  iricompatibla 
The  gknyiof  amhltion  is  to-mount,  and  that  of  viiw 
tue  is  tp.  descend.  Observe  Ixow  Jesus  OiiRisT  i*ch 
primands  his  IMsdples  when  they  askedb  him,  who 
abould  be  the  first  dmong  theim  .Heitakes  a  little 
child,  and  places  him  in:  tbe  'naid:ft:.\^]iOt^  surely^a 
.child  from  our  schools.  :Ah  !  when  he  recommends 
to  us  the  humility  so  suitable  to  our  frairandimisfr- 
rablc  cowbtion,  it  is  because  he  did  not  consideiP 
ihat  ppwcr^  even  supreme,  wnscapableof  CQn^fHut- 
ingour  happiness  in  this  World ;  and  i^is^'ortbjftof 
-being .nemarked,  that' he  did  not  confer  .t/hci  ^♦'pe- 
i^iority  over  the  rest  on  the  disciple  wjipm  hp  love4 
the  most;  but  as  a  re.ward  to  the  love  pfWoi^wbo 
i  '/;  '  5  had 
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]i«idi)eeliia«Ilbful  tinte  death,:  He  liequeiitbn}  tolini 

^ith  hfs  dying  breath,  his  oavh  mother  as  a  legacy. 

^  Tfiisfreteniled  emulstioti,  mstilledinto  Aktldreiv 

fjpnders  th)?m  for  lifeintcrtevanty  vaiii*gloiQaa8,itreiiv 

bliiigly  alive  to  the^ightea*<>eii*ure,  or »to themean-^ 

est  token  of  applause  from  an  unknown  pei^soti. 

They  are  trained  to  ambition,  we  are  tokl,  for^tlieir 

good,  in  order  totheir  prospering  in  the  World;  ba| 

tlie -cupidity  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  moi^ 

than  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  thatoib^ot 

•Have  merchan4:s,  miechanics,  and  all  the  lucrative 

professions,  in  other  wards,  aH  the  condM^s  of 

Society;  liave  they  need  of  any  other  stimahis? 

Were  ambition  to  be  instilled  into  the  mindof  oAly 

one  child,  destined  at  length  ta  fill  a  station lof'higb 

importance,  tliis  ediicattion  whidh  is  by  no  meamr 

exempted  from  in.coiiveniences,  ^oiild  be  ads^lted 

at  least  to  the  career  which  the  young -man  had  im 

prospect.     But  by  infusing  it  into  all^  yon  give 

«ach  ipdividu^il  as  tnany  c4>poinents  as  be  hM  got 

companions ;  you  render  the  whole  unhapfby,   by 

means  of  .each  other.  Those  \^ho  are  incapable  df 

risingby  their  talents,iendeaArour  to  insinuate themr 

^selvesinto  the  good  graces  of  iJieir. mas  teirs  by -flati- 

*teFy,  and  tossuj^lawt  their  equals  by  c^ilumny,    l£ 

these 'means  succeed  not,  .they  conceive  an  nveraion 

•for  the  objects  of  their  eibuiation,. which  to  -their 

comrades,  has  sU  the  valueof  applayscy  andbecdmes 

•to  themselves  a  perpetual  soiwece  of  dejporessipn,  of 

^^H^tisement,  and  ofi  tears. 

•This  is  the-reason  that  so  many  grown  mcn,.en- 

^leavour  to' banish: from  their  memopy  the  tinr>es  and 

'the  objects  of«  their  early  studies,  though  it  be  na- 
tural 


twal  to  the  lieart  ef  Mail  to  wcollect  mth  delight 
the  epochs  of  infancy.  How  many  behold  in  the 
ttatttfity  oFlife,  ttiehoii^crs  eC  obie^s  and  the  rwtic 
canopies  whrch  sehved  for  their  itifknt  6?leepfflg  and 
dhiiiig apartments,  tvhacouklii^t  loolc^whoiltal^ 
hbrrence  upon  a  TurseUn^  or  a  t)espauter !  t  h^v^  ho 
doubt  that  those  d'isgusts^febrly  education  eMtetMl 
atjiost  haittfuHliflttenGe  to  that  ^ove  with  which  we 
ought  to  be  animated  toward  Religion,  beeias^l  it'$ 
rfemen^s,  inBfee  mifnner,  are  disfjlayed  only thl^oiiigli 
the  medium  of  glooni,  pride,  and  inhunianity. 

The  plim  o^f  most  masters^  consists  above  all  in 
eobposing  the  exterior  off  their  pupils.  They  form 
bn  the  same  models  a  multitude  of  chaTac*ler8whieh 
5^ature  had  tenderied  essentially <liffereitt.  One  will 
have  his  tlisci  pies  to  be  grave  andstately,  as  if  they 
'were  so  many  little  presidents ;  others,  and  thc|y  are 
4:he  most  numerous,  wish  to  make  theirs,  al^  and 
Ifvdy.  'One  of  ihe. great  burdens  of  the  lesson  is  an 
incessant  fillip  of :  "Come  on,  mafcc'httste,^n\ 
he  lazy."  To  this  impnlsrOn  simply  I  ascVite  thfe 
general  giddiness  of  our  youth,  iand  of  which  the 
Nation  is  accused.  It  is  the  impatience  of  the  mas*  ^ 
ter  which  in  the  first  instance  ^produces  'the  preci* 
:pitancy  of  the  scholar!  ^It  afterwards  feqriirds 
strength  in  the  commerce  of  the  World,  from  the 
impatience  of  the^vomen.  But  tht^ugh  theprdgr#sls 
of  huhian'life,  Is  notrefiedtittn  dfTOUdh'^ighePilii^ 
-p6rtante  Iflian  prrtfi>ptitu<le?  iWw  Wrtwy  nhil  AfcH  isirt 
^destined  to  fili  situations >whi{?h  wquife^eriicyfisliew 
and  solemnity  ?  Is  hot  reflection 4he^ basis  of  ^pru- 
dence, of  temperance,  of  wisdom,  and  of><|ro4st'«f 
'the  other  moral^jualities'?  '^ovmyttw^  '-port,  Iliave 

always 
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V{iw0yU  seen  honest  f€pj^a\^fiii^fit^ypfLn(^^ 
rdgy^  MwA3»|  alerti^,     m-;  .   ./•:.!':.    .  \  »•  -    - 

coice  between-. two.  qhil.tjrgfl,  :.tj>e  one  of  whoi?a  ha§ 
Ifceu  educated  in  his; Fathqv's howp,  and  tlieoffaqr 
at  €'  pulllic  school/.Tjhe  first  is  beyond  allj  contra* 
diction  more  polite, , more  ingenupus,  less  jqalously 
dis|:(o$0d ;  and  fro|n  this  single  circumstance,,  that 
,he  has  been  brought  up  without  tl^,  desire  of  ^xc^Ir 
Jing  aji^y  one,  and'  stiU  le^s  qI*.  sjurpA^sing  hiqi^}^ 
accqrding  to  o(if .  great  •  fashionjible. , phraseology, 
but  which  is  ^s  d^stijtute  of  coi^impn  sense  ^s  many 
others  of  the  kin(}»  Is  qqt  a  child ipiluencecl  by  the 
emulation  of  the  schools,  under  the  necessity,  of 
X^poupcing  it,  from,  the  very  fijst^sit^p  he  makes  in 
•the  World,  if  hq.meaps  to  be^  sjippprtable  to  his 
•equals,  ^nd  to  hinaself?  If  he  proposes  to  himself 
n^otj^er  object  but  his  own  advaj)qement,  Will  he 
not  be  afijicted  at  the  prosperity  .of /another  ?  Will 
^e  npt,:iftithe  course  of  his  progressj  be  liabljC  to 
Jiave  his  mind  t9rn  with  the  aversrijon^,  the.je^lovt- 
sies,;  ancfthe  desires  w^bich.must  deprave  i^  bpth 
4)hysically  and  morally  ?» Do  not  Phibsophy  .ami 
Religion  impose  on  him  the  .necessity  of  exerting 
himself  ey;ery  day  pf  ;his  life,  to  eradicate  those 
/ault^  of  education?  'The  world  itself  obliges,  him 
; to  mask, their  hideov^i  aspect.     Here  is  a  fine  per- 
spective ot>iSnedto  hun^an  life,  in  which  wearecon- 
0(tr9H^.tQ  employ,  the  half  of  our  days  in  des^ix)y- 
ing,.  witji  a  tbpusftud  painful  efforts/  what  had  beea 
rawed  upin'thetorth^  with  jSQ,  many  tears  and.  so 
muchrqparade.       i     , /.v   •♦.;.,   ^ 
.  We.bavf  bim^owed.  those  vices  from  the.  Greeks, 
r.  without 


V 

tirithout'bebd^  aware  fthat  \thsyhzJd  «dnfartfauteiiito 
their  perpebKil  divisiictas,  and  to  tkeir!  final  >rliim 
Tlie^eiileJt  part  afileastof  tUeit  lexqdme&^lbatd 
the  good  of  their  Country  as  the  IdadingtAgcetV  Ilf 
there  trere  proposed  among  the  Gteefe^)  prizes  Ifor 
superiority  in  wrestling;  in  toxing,  ki'ithFowiagiii^ 
qucut,  in  foot  ind^  chariot  itices,  iti  M^a  li^ecbiilse  lyLt^b 
exercises  had  a  refei^eiice  to  the  art  of  war.  If  [thfly 
had  itherij  established  £dt  thd  reward  of  supofior 
eloquence;  it  was  b^cansb  that  art  sttved  to/in^nV 
tarn  the  intereirts  of  G>uritry,  from  city  to  citgr,.or  in 
th(8-  g^»ral  Assemblies  of  Greece:  But  to  \irhat 
purpose  do  ve  etnpl^y  the  tedious  and  painful  study 
of  dead  lan^uagiaSyliuBd*  of  customs  foreign  to  our 
Country ? i^Most of »oiir institutions,  with  reiationto 
the  Ailoiexrts,  haVe/&£tqikhig  resemblance  to  the 
paradise  of  >t^  Sar^^fesVof  .America.  Those  good 
peopk  imagine  thait^fterJ  death  .theisoiils  of  their 
compatriots  migrfite  f  d  a^ca-tain  cbun  try^  Avherd  ihcy 
hiint  dywuthes6ttls€(fcj[)teV«rs.  with  the  souls  jofai*^ 
rdws  walktAg  ot?ct  the  sdulpf  show  with  tii,e  soul  of 
tacket^y'Un^d  that  tiiey  dress  the  soid  of  their  game 
in  thf-soul  of'^«fcs.  li  Wt  haveSn  like  manner  the 
inia^of  a  Coliseum, where  nd  spectacles  are  ex- 
^hibiteii'j  linages  tof'pwiistyles  and  public  squares  Jn 
-w^ichfweare  not  peitilkted  to  walk;  images  of  an>- 
:tique  vase&  mwhichi^ifciiopossible  toputany  liquor,  ^ 
but  wbidi  contribute  iaigcly  toour  iikiages  of  gran- 
deur and' patriatism.  The  jealGreeks^  arid:  thfe  rieal 
ritomans^  would' believe  themselves  among  iisi  to  bd 
;in'  the  land  of  their  shades.  Happy  wbiild  it  hate 
been  f&rns  had  we  borrowed  from  them  Vain  iipages 
.    You  IIL  X  onl/j 
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only,  and  not  naturalized  in  our  own  Country  their 
Heal  evib,  by  transplanting  thither  the  ;^lou^e^ 
the  hatreds,  and  the  vain  emiulations  whidi  render- 
ed them  miserable. 

It  was  Charkmagne,  wc  are  told,  who  instituted 
our  course  of  studies ;  and  some  say  it  was  in  the 
view  of  dividing  his  subjects,  and  of  giving  them 
employment.  He  has  succeeded  in  this  to  a  miracle. 
Seven  yeavs  devoted  to  hummuiy  .or  damad  kkrm^ 
ingf  two  to  'Philosophy  three  to  Theology:,  twelve 
years/of  languor,  of  ambitioji,  and  of  self-cohcdt ; 
without  taking  into  the  account  the  years  which 
wellrmeaning  parents  double  upon  their  children,  to 
make  sure  work  of  it  as  they  ^allege.  I  ask  whether 
on  emerging  thence  a  student  is,  acoMdtng  to  tlie 
denomination  of  those  respective  branches  of  study, 
taore  humant,  more  of  aL.philosofhery  and  beUevesinmp 
in  Gop,  than  an  honefibpeassmt  who  has  hot  been 
taught  to. read?  What  good  pfti|>06e  then  doesi  ail 
this  answer  to  the  gceQtestc|)tot  of  mankind  ?  What 
benefit  do  the  majority  derivfe  from  this  irksome 
course,  on  mixing  with  the  mobid,  toward,  perfect* 
ing  their  own  ihtellsgence,  mxdvCvai  toward  purity 
of  diction.  We  have  seen^.  that  the  ddteicai  Atf* 
thors  themselvep  have  borrowed  their  iUuminattofi 
only  from  Nature,  and  that  chose  of  our  owb  Na- 
tion who  hftve  distinguished  tftonselres  the  most  in 
literature  and  in  the  sciences,  such  as  l>eiMr/er, 
Michael  Montaigne^J.  J.  BaussmUy  and  others,  h^ve 
succeeded  only  by  dei|^titigirom  the  tiapk  which 
their  models  pursued,  and  frequently  by  pursuing 
the  directly  opposite  path.    Thus  it  wUB'Beicarte^ 

*-  '  attacked 
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ftttaok^d  and  subverted  the  philosophy  QiAristotkx 
you  would  b6  tempted  to  say,  that  Eloquence  and 
the  Sciences  ^  completely  out  of  the  province  of 
our  Gothic  Institutions.        . 

I  acknowlei(%e  at  ^e  same  time  that  it  is  a^  for- 
tunate circumstance  fer  many  children,  those  wh6 
have  wicked  parentsv  that  therp  are  colleger ;  they  , 
are  less  misei^ble  there  than  in -the*  father's  house. 
Ilie  iaults  of  masters  being  ej^sed  to  view,  are  in 
p^t  rq>res9ed  by  the  fear  of  public  cetisure ;  but  it 
is  not  so  as  to  those  of  their  parents.  For  example, 
the  piide  ctf^^  man  0f  ^letters  is  loquacious,  and  some* 
times  instructive ;  thM;  of  a^n  eccksiastic  is  clothed 
with  dissimulation^  bilt  Jlkttering ;  that  of  a  man  of 
family  is  lofty,  >bnt  fhlnk ;  that  of  a  clown  is  inso^ 
lent,  but  natural :  tniifC  the  f^ride  of  aHvferm  trades* 
man  ii^  Mllen  and  jiti^id ;  it  is  prideat  If  s  ease,  pride 
in  a  nighiHgawn.  ^s  4:he  ci t  ia  never  contradicted^ 
except  i*  be  %  his  wife,  ,they  unite  t^eir  efforts  to 
nnder^theirehiidfen  unhappy,  without  so  much  as 
suspecting  that  they  do  so.  Is  it  <!redible  that  in 
a  soci^,  t^^  men  of  whidi  all  «if^Gra1ists  allow  f6 
Ije  corrupted,  in  which  th6  citizens  tncuntain  their 
ground  tMify  by  the  terror  of  the  Laws,  or  by  the 
febfr  which  they  have  of  each  other,  feeble  afad  de- 
fenceless <!:hildren  should  not  be  Abandoned  to  the 
discretion  of  tyranny  ?  Nothing  can.  be  conceived 
«oign6Mn%,  and  so  conceited,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
tan^iesmen;  among  them  it  is  that  folly  shoofs  out 
npuAAiikg  and  profound  roots.  You  see  a  great  many 
of  t)bii^  dass,  both  men  and  women,  dying  of  apo- 
plectic fitS;  from  a  too  sedentary  mode  pf  life ;  from 
-.;  X.2  .  eating 
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eating  beefy  and  swallowing  strong  broths,  when 
they  are  out  of  order,  witbolit  s^8pectiilg.fQr;a  mo-^ 
ment  that  such  a  regimen  was;  pemicioua.)  Nothing 
can  be  more  wholesome  say.  they ;  they'  have  always 
seen  their  Aunts  do  so.  ^Hdnce  it  is  that  a  multi- 
tude of  false  remedies  and.  of  .ridiailoussufierstX'* 
tions^  maintain  a  jeputatipQ;  amoi^g  theacml^iig  afiqr 
they  have  been  expliodediinttlie  wdrld. '.  In  JCheir 
cup-boards^  is  still  carefully,4!refk$ured  Up  the. c^^e^r^, 
a  species  pf  poison;  as  if  ii  .^ere!  an  univer^  pana* 
oea.  The  re(gimenpf  their  u^fof  tui)ai:e  cbildren.re- 
s^mbles  that  whieh  they  employ :  wte^  their  oym 
Jiealth  is;concjerived ;  they  fatmithemtomekbcbQly 
habits;  aU  thflt  they  makis . ibbe;»  ilearn,  iup! to  Ae 
.(jropj>ei  itself*;  i^  with  the:  mdrftver  their  head;  .they 
fix  them  ffr^A.spdentary  pofistwfc  ftlltheidaylpng, 
^t  ?^^  3g§  M^^n  Nature  )s  ipfrpmptiog.thwi  fc  3tir 
ahout,  fQr,the,purppse,<erflie^andipg  their  form. 
|Be  gpp4,qhiWr§n^:i8  tlie.perpe;:u4iBJunCt«)n;  and 
.<il^i?  gPP^nqp?  cpp^sts  in.fievw  wovwgJ^.linib.  A 
,W(V9^fi.^pf;  spirit :  who  was  fpnd, .  qf  child? jbp»,  took 
^tice:  on^  day^^i^jt  theiioqse  pf  9^  ^hopnl^eefipr  in  St* 
Dcjiif-street,  pf  ja  Irlitle  bpy  ftg^j  girl  .'whorWiat  very 
^mo}x$  ^ir.,  /'  Jf  OUT  (jhiWwniatfijvery  gmF*>f!said 
.she  to  tl^i?.9iptl^6;frr''V4hl.,M?i^*m/:;;r€^li^d  -^c 
sagacious  .si)ipp.-{4a9iey  I*  it  is  i»pt  for  WAUt  of^ whip* 
:'/ pingif th?yai;enptso."  :  ,.  ti)!  .;  » 
;  Children  rendered  miserable  in  their  sports,  and 
in  their  studies,  .become  hypoprijicftl  and  reserved 
h^fo<i;e  their  fathers  .and  .mot:lj€srs,»  ,  At  Ijepg^b^ha^r'- 
ever  t^iey.acquiz-e  stature..  jiOnq  night  thp^daigb-? 
tfr  puts  pn  h«r.  cloak,  und«r.pre|;efl^e:;of  ;goi«tg  to 
r,     ,  evening- 
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cVeisati^^lvi-kyeildi'bwif  it <i#  to glv6 her  lover  the  meit- 
iiig:  hy  ttndby  h^^shfef^  diVttlge  the^pccret;  shr 
i§  driven  fVom  h^r'^ftifther^sih^^use/aiiBicotti^S'U^ 
the  toWh. '    So*i^^fi«ie*moiiiitl^  the  son  enlistsibr  a^ 
sold?er. !  ^  ^he^  father '  tfftd  *  flWtHctf  ■  dffe  reidy  to  got 
dfettofefted;     Wei^r^tiibthmgy^wy'tbey,  tapnn 
cure  them  the  best  of  education :  they  had  masters 
of!  ?very  ki^d :  'jPpQ^^    you  foj^ot  the  essential 
pointy  youibrgot  to.  teach. theintoilove  you.        ^ 
Theyjiii^tify  theii^  tyranny  by  that  cruel  adage  ? 
Children  must  ^e  corrected;  human  nature  is  corrupt-, 
ed.    They  do  not  perceive  that  th^  themselves,  by 
their  excessive  severity,  stand  chargeable  with  the 
•corruption,  *  arid  that  in  every  country  where  fathers 
^e  good,  thie  qhildren  resemble  them.  . 

i  ;..  I  C0Ul4 

*  To  certain  species  of  chastU^nient  I  ascribe  the  (itiysical  and  moral 
corruption  not  ohlj  of  cblldreb^  and  of  several  orders  of  monlts,  bot  of 
tbe  Nation  itself.  You  cannpt  move  a  step  th'rou^  the  streets  ^ithotrtf 
bearing  nurses  and  mother^  menacing  tbeir  little '  chai'^  with,  IthaH 
fpie  you  a  flogging.  1  have  never  b^n  In  Engtanc^  but  I  am  persuaded, 
that  the  ferocity  imputed  to  the  TlhgHsh  must  proceed  from  some  sudh 
cause.  I  have  indeed  heard  It  affirmed,  that  punishment  hj  the  rod  vras 
more  cruel,  and  more  frequent,  among  them,  than  With  ui.  See  what 
18  said  on  this  subject  by  the  illustrious  Aathors  of  the  Spectator^  a  Work 
which  has  beyond  contradiction  greatly  contributed  to  soften  Jbotb  their 
manners  and  ours.'  They  reproach-  the'  English  Nobility  fbr  permitting 
this  character  of  infamy  to' 1^  iblpi^ssed  on  theif  chiMren.  Consult/ 
particularly,  No.  CLVn."  of  that  Collection,  tvhlcik '  cdneludm  tfauat 
^  I  would  not  hcreD^  snppoi»ed  to  have  said,  that  oitt  learned  ro«»of 
**  either  robe^'  who'  harve  beeit  tv  hipped  at  school,  are^  not  still  men  of 
**  nQble  and  liberal  blinds;  but  I  am  sufe  they  bad  'b«en  aMicbmoAi  Sa 
^*  than  tfc<iy  ariB,  liad  tbfey  never  suffered  that  infamy.'*  *        •     : .      . 

Govemmeht  ou^ht.tor  prosoril^  thhkind  of  chastisemeiit,  not  oidy^ 
hi  the  public  schools,  as  Russia  has  done,  butf  in  cotivei|ffi^Otf  fhip^boatd^ 
in  private  families;  inboarding'houses;  it  corrupts^at  oiic^e^ifittbei^miv 
0i^fs,  preceptots/^tid  chiMren.'*!  could  q^e  teriiblt  rc^sIctio«^  of  it. 
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I  could  demonistrate,  by  aiiiulticude  ofexaaipleg^ 
tiait  the  depravatida  of  our  moat  notorious  criiai« 
aalft  bega&  wit^h  the  cruelty  of  their  education,  fsom 
GmUay  down  to  Duma.  But^  to  take  leave  once 
itn  idl  of  this  hornd  perspective,  I  conchide  with 
a  single  reflection:,  namely,,  if  human  nature  wdre 

did  modesfy  pemit  Is  it  not  very  astonishiog^  that  men  in  other  re- 
spects of  a  staid  and  serious  exterior,  should  Ikj  down  as  the  basis  of  • 
CbristiaQ  edocatioRy  the  obtenraooe  of  geodeness,  huoiaiiilj,  cfaastitjrs 
and  panish  tiniki  and  inaooent  cbiklreo  with  tbfe  most  barbaionsy  and 
the  most  ohscure  of  all  chastisements  ?  Our  men  of  letters  who  have 
been  employed  in  reforming  abuses  for  more  than  a  century  past,  have 
not  attadted  this  with  the  tereritj  which  it  deseives.  They  do  not  fKf 
anlieient  attention  to  the  miseries  of  the  rising  genemtibn.  It  would  be 
a  question  of  ri^t,  the  discnstion  of  which  were  highly  interesting  and 
important,  namely.  Whether  the  State  could  permit  the  right  of  iuflict^ 
\p^  infamous  punishment  to  persons  who  have  not  the  power  of  lifb 
an^  deathf  It  is  certain  that  the  inAuny  of  a  citiaen  produces  re-actions 
])9ore  dangerous  to  Society,  than  his  own  deatfar  merely.  It  is  nothing  at 
all,  we  are  to\\  they  are  but  children;  but  for  this  very  reason,  because 
they  are  children,  every  generous  spirit  is  bound  to  protect  them,  and 
because  every  miserable  child  becomes  a  bad  man. 

At  the  saro^.time,  it  b  far  from  being  my  intention,  in  what  I  have 
ifaid  respecting  masters  in  general,  to  render  the  profession  odious.  I 
only  mean  to  suggest  to  them,  that  those  chastisements,  the  pmctice  of 
which  they  hare  borrowed  from  the  corrupted  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Em* 
^re«  eKerciae  an  influence  much  more  powerful  than  they  are  aware  t>^ 
on  the.  hatred  which  is  borne  te  them,  as  well  as  to  the  other  ministers 
of  BfiligicMi,  monks  as  well  as  the  regular  clergy,  by  a  peopfo  more  en- 
lightened  than  in  former  umes.  After  all,  it  must  be  granted,  that  mas- 
lers  treat  their  pupils  as  they  themselves  were  treated.  One  set  of  mi- 
ecraWe  beings  aoe  eoH^yedin  forming  a  new  set,  frequently  without 
augpectiny  what  they  are  doin^  AllI  aim  at  present  to  establish  is, 
Tha&maa  bte  been  committed  to  his  own  feiesight;  tlw|;  all  the  ill 
which  he  does  to  his  Mlow-^vatuass  recoils  sooner  or  later  upon  him?* 
self.  This  rs  action  is  the  only  counterpoise  capable  of  bringing  him 
\mk  to  bmumity.  AU  the  sciences  are  still  in  a  state  of  infancy ;  but 
that  of  rwriering  men  happy  l^as  not  as  yet  so  much  as  seen  the  light^ 
mH  even  in  Chipe,  ishose  politics  are  so  far  superior  to  ours, 

corrupted, 


corrupted,  as  is  alleged  by  tibiose  wiio.  arrogate  to 
themsehres  the  power  of  reforming  i%  children,  could 
notfatl  to  add  a  new  corruption  to.thajt  which  they, 
find  already  introduced  into  the  World,  upon  their 
^rival  in  ifc  Hwnan  Society  would  accorddngly. 
sqpeedily  reach  the  tesm  of  it's  dkicdutiosu  But 
c^hildjien,  on  the  contrary,  protract  and  put  <^  that 
fiital  period,  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  ua-. 
tainted  soiUs.:  It  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to- 
inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  our  passions  and  ex« 
traVagancies.  New  generations  resemble  the  dews 
and  t|ie  rains  of  Heaven,  which  refresh  the  waters 
of  rivers  slackened  in  their  course,  and  tending  tO' 
corruption :  changf^  the  scsurces  of  a  river,  and  you 
will  change,  it  in  th/e  stream ;  change  the  education 
of  a  People,  and  ycNu  will  ohange  their  character 
and  their  noannera. 

Wer  shall  hazard  a  |ew  ideas  on  a  subject  of  so 
nmch  importance,  and  shall  look  for  the  indications 
of  .them  in  Nature.  On  examining  the  nest  of  a 
biidy  we  find  in  it  not  only  the  nutriments  which 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  young,  but  from  the  soft* 
ness  of  the  downs  with  which  it  is  lined;  ft^oni  it's 
situation,  whereby  it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold,  from 
t^  rain»  and  from  the  wind ;  and  from  a  multitude 
of  other  precautions,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  those 
vho  constructed  it^  collected  around  their  brood,  all 
the  intelligence,  and  all  the  benevolence  of  which 
they  were  capable.  The  father  too  sings  at  a  little  * 
distance  from  their  cradle,  prompted  rather,  as  I  sup-  ' 
pose,  by  the  solicitudes  of  paternal  affection,  than 
by  those  of  conjugal  love;  for  this  last  sentiment 

X  4  expires 
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expires  in  most,  as  soon  as  the  process  of  hatching 
begins.  .  If  we  Were  to  examme,  under  the  same 
aspect,  the  schools  of  the  young  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, we  should  Have  a  very  indifferent  idea  of  the 
affection  of  their  parents.-  Rods,  tvhips,  stripes,  cries^ 
tears,  are  the  first  lessons  given  to  human  life :  we 
have  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  glimpse  of  reward, 
amklst  so  many  chastisements;  but,  symbol  of  what 
axtaits  them  in  Societ^%  thje  pain  is  real  and  the 
pleasure  only  in^aginary. 

.  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked^  that  of  all  the 
species  of  seiwible  beings,  tho  human  species  is  tl^e 
only  one.Whbse; young  are  brought  up,  and  instruct- 
ed^ by  dint  of  blows.  I  would  not  wish  for  any 
other  proof  of  an  origioal  depravation  of  Mankind. 
The  European  ibropd)  in  this  tipspect,  surpasses  all 
the  Nations  of  the  Globe;  as  they'  likwise  do  in 
wjckedne^.  We  have  already  dbserved,  (on  the 
testimony  of.  missionaries  thtmselv^Sy  with*  lirhat 
gentleness  Sa%^ges  rear  .their  children,  and.  what 
affection  the. children  bear  to. their  parents  iii're* 
turn.  ,.•>..  '  . 

The  Arabs  extend  kheir  Hiiinanity  to  the  very 
horses ;  they  never  beat  them' ;  they  manage  •  them 
by  means  of  kindness  and  caresses,  arid  render  them 
so  docile,  that  there  are;  no  animalsof  the  kind  in 
the  whole  World  once  to  be  oi^vpared  with  them  in 
beauty  and  in. goodness.  They  do  not  fix  themito  a- 
Stake  in  the  fiekk,  but  saflPer  them.to  pasture  at  large 
around  their  habitation,  to  which  they  come  ruiming 
$he  moment  that  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  master's' 
YQJce.    Those  tractable  animals  resort  at  night  t^ 

.    .  thei^^ 


their  lents,  and  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  tlie  chil- 
dren, without  ever  hurting  theni  l^n  the  slightest  de^ 
gree.  If  the  rider  happens  to  fiifl  whrle  a- coursing, 
his'  horse  stands  still  install tly;  ahd* never  stirs  till 
lie  has  mounted  again.  •  Th^c!  people,  by  means  of 
the  irresistible  influ«ice  of  a  iiiftd  education,  have 
acquired  the  art  of  rendeiing  their  horses  the  first 
coursers  of  the  univefsi?/*  - 

It  impossible  to  read  without  being  melted  into 
tears,  what  is  related  on  this  subject  by  the  virtuous 
Consul  (THeroieux^  in  bis  journey  to  Mount  Leba- 
non.   The  whole  stock  of 'a  poor  Arabian  of  the 
Desert  consisted  of  a  most  beautifiil  mare.    The 
French  Consul  at  Said  offered  to  parchase  her,  with 
an  intention  to  send  her  to  his  master  Louis  XIV. 
The  Arab  pressed  by  want  hesitated  a  long  time;* 
but  at  length  consented,  oh  condition  of  receiving 
a  very  considerable  sum  which  he  named.    The 
Consul,  not  daring,"  without  ihstructibns,  to  give  so 
high  a  price,  wrote  to  Versailles  for  permission  to 
close  the  bargain  on  the  terms  stipulated,    Louis 
XIV.  gave  orders. to  pay  the  moiiey.    The  Consul 
immediately  sent  notice'  to  the  Arab,  who  soon  a^ 
ter  made  his  appearance,  mounted  on  his  magnifi- 
cent courser,  and  the  gold  which  he  had  demanded 
was  paid  do'wn  to  him.     The  Arab,  covered  with  a 
miserable  rug,  dismounts, looks  at  the  money;  then, 
turning  his  eyes  to  the  mare,' h^  ^ighs,  and  thus  ac- 
costs her :  <•  To  whom* am  f^oing  to  yield  thee  up? 
^*  To  Europeans,  who  will  ii^* thee' clbse,  who  wilt 
^^  beat  thee,  who  wiHf'rendel:'' thee  riiiserable:  re- 
<^  turn  with  me,  my.beaiity,  my  darlings  my  jewell 

''  and 
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**  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  my  children  T  Aa  he 
pronounced  these  words,  he  sprung  upon  her  badc^ 
and  scampered  off  toward  the  Desert  ' 

If,  with  us,  fathers  beat  their  children,  it  is  be- 
cause they  love  them  not;  if  they  send  them  abroad 
to  nurse  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  World,  it  is 
because  they  love  them  ni)l;  if  they  place  them  as 
soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  little  growth,  in  board* 
ing-sohoolsand  colleges,  it  is  because  they  love  them 
not ;  if  they  procure  for  them  situations  out  of  their 
State,  out  of  their  Province,  it  is  because  they  love 
them  not :  if  they  keep  them  at  a  distance  frbin  them* 
selves  at  every  epoch  of  life,  it  mtist  undoubtedly  be^ 
because  they  look  upon  them  as  their  heirs. 

I  have  been  long  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  this 
unnatural  sentiment,  but  not  in  our  books ;  for  the 
Authors  of  these,  in  the  view  of  paying  court  to  fa- 
thers who  buy  their  Works,  insist  only  on  the  duties 
of  children;  and  if  sometimes  they  bring,  forward 
those  of  fathers,  the  discipline  which  they  recom-. 
mend  to  tliem,  respecting  their  children,  is  so  g^my 
and  severe,  that  it  looks  as  if  they  were  furnishing 
parents  with  new  means  of  rendering  themselves 
hateful  to  their  offspring. 

This  parental  apathy  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
disorderly  state  of  our  manners,  which  has  stifled 
among  us  all  the  sentiments  of  Nature.  Among 
^  tTie  Ancients,  and  even  among  Savages,  the  per- 
spective of  social  life  presented  to  them  a  series  of 
employments,  from  infancy  up  to  old  age,  which 
among  them  was  the  era  of  the  higher  magistracies/ 
and  of  the  priesthood.  The  hopes  of  their  religion; 

at 
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at  that  period^  interposed  to  terminate  an  honour* 
able  career,  and^concluded  with  rendering  the  plan 
of  their  life  conformable  to  that  of  Nature.  Thufr 
it  was  that  they  always  kept  up  in  the  soul  of  their 
citizens  that  perspective  of  infinity  which  is  so  na* 
tixr^l  to  the  heart  of  Man.  But  yenality  and  de- 
bauched manners  having  subverted,  among  us,  the 
order  of  Nature,  the  only  age  of  human  existence 
which  has  preserved  it's  rights  is  that  of  youth  and 
love.  This  is  the  epoch  to  which  all  the  citizens 
direct  their  thoughts.  Among  the  Ancients  the 
^ed  bare  rule;  but  with  us  the  young  people  as- 
sume the  government.  The  old  are  constrained  to 
retire  from  all  public  employment.  Their  dear 
children  th^  pay  them  back  the  fruits  of  the  edu-. 
cation  which  they  had  received  from  them. 

Hence  therefore  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  father 
and  mother  restricting  with  us,  the  epoch  of  their 
felicity  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  cannot  without 
uneasiness  behold  their  children  approaching  to- 
ward it,  just  in  proportion  as  they  thjemselves  are 
withdrawing  from  it  As  their  faith  is  almost,  or 
altogether,  extinguished^  Religion  administers  to 
them  no  consolation.  They  behold  nothing  but 
4eath  closing  their  perspective.  This  point  of  view 
irenders  them  sullen,  harsh,  and  frequently  cruel. 
This  is  the  reason  that,  with  us,  parents  do  not  love 
their  children,  and  that  our  old  people  affect  so 
mmy  frivolous  tastes",  to  bring  themselves  nearer 
jto  a  generation  which  is  repelling  them. 

Another  consequence  of  the  same  state  of  man- 
nets  is,   that  we  have  notliing  of  the  spirit  of 

patriotism 
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patriotism  among  us.  The  Ancients,  on  the  con* 
trary,  had  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  proposed  to 
themselves  a  noble  recompense  in  the  present,  but 
one  still  much  more  noble  in  the  futnre.  The  Ro* 
inans,  for  example,  had  oracles  which  promised  to 
their  City  that  she  should  become  the  Capital  of 
the  World,  and  she  actually  became  ^o.  Each  citi- 
zen  in  particular  flattered  himsdf  with  the  hope  of 
exercising  an  influence  over  her  destiny,  and  of 
presiding  one  day  as  a  tutelar  deity  over  that  of  bis 
own  posterity.  Their  highest  ambition  was  to  sec 
their  own  age  hbnoured  and  distinguished  above 
«very  other  age  of  the  Republic.  Those  among  us 
who  have  any  ambition  that  regards  futuritj'*,  re* 
strict  it  to  the  being  themselves  distinguished  by 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  for  their  knowlec^e  or 
their  philosophy.  In  this  nearly  terminates  our  na- 
tural ambition,  directed  as  it  is  by  our  mode  of 
education. 

•  The  Ancients  employed  their  thoughts  in  prog- 
nosticating the  character  and  condition  of  their 
posterity ;  and  we  revolve  what  our  Ancestors  were, 
lliey  looked  forward,  and  we  look  backward.  We 
are  in  the  State,  like  passengers  embarked  against 
t'leir  will  on  board  a  vessel;  we  look  toward  the 
poop  and  not  to  the  prow ;  to  the  land  from  which 
we  are  taking  our  departure,and  not  to  that  on  which 
we  hope  to  arrive.  We  collect  with  avidity  Gotliic 
manuscriptis,  monUpients  of  chivalry,  the  medal- 
lions of  Chiideric;  we  pick  up  with  ardour  all  ih6 
worn  out  .fragments  of  the  ancient. fabric  of  our 
State  vessel.  1  /  We  pui.sue.them  in  a  backward  di- 
lection  a^;  far  ^  the  eye  pan  carry  us.    Nay  we 

extend 
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€>itend  tliis  solicitude  about  Antiquity  to  monu- 
ments- whkh^  are  foreign  to  us ;  to  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are  like  our  own  tlie 
wrecks  of  their  vessels,  which  have  perished  oa 
the' vast  G><*iii  ofTirric,"  without  being  able  to  get 
forward  to  flsf.  Tliey  ^vtniM  have  been  accompany- 
ing, las,  nay  they  wbtiM.  have  been  oiit-sathng  us, 
had  skilful  pilots  always  stood  at  tlie  helm.  It  i« 
^till  possible  to  distinguish  th^m  from  their  shat- 
-tered  fragments.  Froni  the  simplicity  of  her  con- 
struction, and  the  lightness  of  her  fraraCj  that  must 
have  been  the  Spartan  frigate.  '  She*  was  mad^  to 
swim  eternally;  but  she  had  no  bottom;  she  was 
ov-wtaken  by  a  dreadful  tefmpest;  and  the  Helots 
were'  iiicgpable  of  restoring  the  equilibrium.  FronV 
the  loftiness  of  her  quarter-galleries,  you  there  dis- 
tinguish'the  remains  of  the  mighty  first-rate  of 
proud  Eohie.  She  was  unable  to  support  the 
weight  of  her  unwiddy  turrets ;  her  cumbersome 
and  ponderous  upper-works  overset  her.  The  fol- 
lowing rm^^riptions  might  be  engraved  on  the  dif-^ 
.ferent  rocks  agairiat'whiih*  they  have  made  ship-. 
•wreck':;  '« -  ■  ••       •'  •  '  ■^•'  '   '"       •     •    " 

.r.).}    •;....>     .'f    r.    ,_'.  :■      .  •   ,.  -        ■    • 

Love  of  Conqucit.    AccumuUtipn  of  Property.    Venality  of  Eai- 
'  pl6yment»l    And,  above  Ail :  Contempt  of  the  People! 

i 

The  biMbws  of  Time^till  roar  over  their  enor- 
mous wrecks,  and'  separate  them  from  detached 
-flanks}  .which*  th^y-S^atter  'among  mbdern  Nations 
fojf  their  iAfftruction.  /l^se  riiins  seeni'  to  address^ 
them  thus-!  \"We'a^'*the  remains  of  the  ancient 
"  govei^Qintifit  of  >  the- Tuscans,  of  DardanuS;  and 
•• ':  .  "of 
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'^  of  the  grand-children  of  Numitor.  The  Stales 
"  which  they  have  tranfimitted  to  their  descendanU 
^*  still  support  Nations  of  Mankind ;  but  they  n^ 
^'  longer  have  the  same  languages,  nor  the  same  re- 
'^  ligions,  nor  the  same  civil  dj^nasties.  Divine 
^^  Providence,  in  order  to  save  men  froqi  shipwreck^ 
*^  has  drowned  the  pilots,  and  dashed  the  ship  to 
**  pieces.'* 

We  admire,  on  the  contra^,  incur  frivolous ScT- 
ences,  their  conquests,  their  vast  and  useless  build^ 
ings,  and  all  the  monuments  of  their  luxury,  which 
are  the  very  rocks  on  which  they  perished.  Sec,  to 
what  our  studies,  and  our  patriotism,  are  leading  us. 
If  posterity  is  taken  up  with  the  Ancients,  it  is  be** 
cause  the  Ancients  laboured  for  posterity :  but  if 
we  do  nothing  for  ours,  assuredly  they  will  pay  no 
attention  to  us.  They  will  talk  incessantly  as  wc 
do,  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans,,  without  wast- 
ing a  single  thought  uppn  their  fathers. 

Instead  of  falling  into  raptures  over  Greek  and 
Roman  medallions,  half  devoured  by  the  teeth  of 
Time,  would  it  not  be  fully  as  agreeable,  and  much 
more  useful,  to  direct  our  views  and  employ  owr 
conjectures,  dn  the  subject  of  our  fresh,  lively, 
plump  children,  and  to  try  to  discover  in  their  seve- 
ral inclinations,  who  are  to  be  the  future  co-opera- 
tors in  the  service  of  their  Countiy  ?  Thoae  who  in 
their  childish  sports  are  fond  of  buildiiaig,  will  one 
day  rear  her  monuments.  Among  this^  who  take 
delight  in  managing  their  boyish  skinms|)es»  will  be 
formed  the  Epamnondases  and  the  &f)^  of  future 
times.  Those  who  arg  seated  up(Hi  the  grus>  the  calm 
%  spectators 
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spectetota  of  the  sports  of  th^eircompaiuoQSi,  will  ia 
due  time  become  excellent  Magistrates  ^nd  Philoso- 
phers, the  complete  masters  of  their  oWA  passions^ 
Those  whoin'thdr  restless  course  love  to^vithdraiw 
from  the  rest,  will  be  noted  travellers  and  founders 
of  colonies,  who  shall  carry  the  maimers  and  the 
language  of  France,  to  the  Savages  of  America,  or 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  itself. 

If  we  are  kind  to  our  children  they  will  bless  our 
memory;  they  will  transmit,  unaltered,  our  customs^ 
cm:  faslnons,  our  education,  our  government,  and 
every  thing  that  awakexis  the  recollection  of  ua,  to 
the  very  latest  posterity.  We  shall  be  to  them  benc<- 
ficent  deities,  who  have  wrought  their  deliverance 
from  Gothic  barbarism.  We  should  gratilfy  the  in- 
nate taste  of  infinity  stiU  better,  by  laimching  our 
thoughts  into  a  futurity  of  two  thousaind  years,  than 
into  a  retrospect  of  the  same  distance.  This  manner 
of  viewing,  more  conformable  to  our  divine  nature, 
would  fix  our  benevolence  on  sensible  objects  which 
do  exist,  and  which  stUl  are  to  exist.  ^   We  should 

secure 

♦  TOere  is  a  sublime  character  iii  the  Works  of  the  Divinity.  They 
«re  4K>t  6t\\y  perfect  in  themselves,  but  they  ar«  always  Jr  a  progressi^ 
6tate  tCMvard  per^tion.  We  have  suggest  some  thoughts  respectii^ 
this  Law,  in  speaking  of  the  harmonies  of  plants,  A  young  plant  is  of 
more  value  than  the  seed  which  produced  it;  a  tree  bearing  flowers  and 
fruits  19  more  valuable  than  the  young  p)&Bt ;  -finaUyy  a  tree  is  never  more 
beautiful  than  when,  declined  into  years,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  forest 
of  youtig  trees,  sprouted  up  out  of  it's  seeds.  The  same  thing  holds  godd 
a<  to  Man.  The  state  of  an  embtyon  is  superior  to  that  of  a  ii6n-entity  ; 
'Aat  of  infancy  to  the  embryon;  adoteMence  is  preferable  to  infancy; 
«nd  youth,  the  season  of  loves,  more  important  than  adolescence.  Man 
in  a  state  of  maturity,  the  head  t)f  a  family,  is  preferable  to  a  young 
,-inan«  TRe  old  age  which  encircles  him'  with  a  numerous  posterity ; 
which,  from  it's  experience,  introduces  him  into  the  counsels  of  Nations; 

which 
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secure  to  oursdves/  aia  support  to  an  old  age  of 
sadnepand  neglect^  the  gratitude  of  the  gen^a^ 
tion  which  is  advancing  to  replace  us?  and/ by  pro- 
viding for  their  happiness  and  our  ourn,  we  should 
combine  all  the  means,  in  our  power  toward  pro- 
moting the  good  of  bur  Country. 
•  lb  order  to  contribute  iHy  little  mite  toward  so 
blessed  a  revolution,  I  shall  hazard  a  few  nfiore  hasty 
ideas.  I  proceed  on  the  supposition  then,  tiiat  I  am 
empowered  to  employ  usefully  a  part  of  the  twelve 
years  which  our  }'Oung  people  waste  at  schools  and 
colleges.  I  reduce  the  whole  time  of  their  education 
to  three  eJKxrhs,  consisting  of  three  years  each*  The 
first  should  commence  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  as 
among  the  Lacedejnonians,  and  even  earlier :  a  child 
is  susceptible  of  a  patriotic  education  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  speak  and  to  walk.  Tlie  second  shall  begid 
with  the  period  of  adolescence ;  and  the  third  end 
with  it,  toward  the  age- of  sixteen,  an  age  when  a 
young  man  may  begin  to  be  useful  to  his  Country, 
and  to  assume  a  profession.  ^  -r.        . .     * 

I  would  begin  with  disposing,  in  a  central  situa- 
tion in  Paris,  a  magnificent  edifice>  constructed  in- 
ternally in  form  of  a  circular  amphitheatre,  divided 
into  ascending  rows.  The  masters,  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  national.education,  should  be 
stationed  below  in  the  centre;  and  above,  I  would 

which  suspends  in  him  the  dominion  of  the  pfistioos,  onl^  to  give  mo^e 
energy  to  thftt  of  reason:  (he  old  age  which  seems  to  rank.him  among  sa- 
perior  beiiigSj  from  the  multiplied  hopes  which  the.praaice  of  virtue  apd. 
t)ie  Laws  of  Providence  have  bestowed  upon  him,  is  of  more  value  than 
jtU  the  other  ages  of  life  put  together.  I  could  wish  it  were  so  with  the 
maturity  of  France,  and  that  the  age  of  Lwm  XVIr  t^liC  stypass  aU 
that  have  preceded  it,  .   . 

have 


iiave  several  rbws  oftgalleries  in  atJi/tt  to  ihtitfeipljr 
places  for  the  auditors*  Chi  the  otuside,  and  qntvi 
round  the  buildings ;  I  t^ould  have  ^vidt  piorUeas; 
Atory  above  story,  for  the  receptiotl  and  aceotnMM 
datiou  of  tkc  pdopk/  On  a  pedittieiit  dver  the' 
grandentra&ce  4:hese  words  might  be  ifiiscribed :     ; 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS;  ' 

I  have  no  need  to  meutioD^  that  aa  the  thiidre^ 
pass  three  years  in  each  epoch  of  their  educatici% 
one  of  these  edifices  would  be  requisite  for  the  in-* 
struction  of  the  generation  of  the  year,  which  ift 
stricts  to  nine  the  number  of  monninents  desti?]^ 
to  the  general  education  of  the  Capital  , 

Round  each  pf  these  amphitheatres  thete  $houl4 
be  a  great  park,  stored  wil;h  the  plants  aiid  trees  ojf 
the  country  scattered  about  without  artificial  ar^ 
tangement,  as  in  the  fields  and  the  woods.  W^ 
should  there  behold  the  primrose  and  the  yiolet 
shining  round  the  root  of  the  oak ;  the  apple  ane) 
pear-tree  blended  with  the  elm  and  the  befeclu 
The  bowers  of  innocence  should  be  i^  less  inte* 
resting  than  the  tombs  of  virtue* 

li  I  have  expressed  a  wish  to  havf  taofiutoentt 
raised  to  the  glory  of  those  by  whom  our  climate 
has  been  enriched  \^th  exotic  plants,  it  is  not  that 
I  prefer  these  to  the  plants  of  our  own  country^ 
but  it  is  in  the  View  of  rendering  to  the  memory  o^ 
those  citizens,  a  part  of  the  gratitude  which  we  owe' 
to  Nature.  Besides  the  most  commofr  phnU  in 
pur  plains,  independent  of  their  utility,  are  those 
which  recal  to  us  the  most  agreeable  sensations : 
they  do  not  tra^nsport  us  beyond  seas  as  foreigil 

V«4.  IIL  Y  i>laDKf 
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plants  doi  .butTCcal  us  honici  and  restore  us  to 
ourselves.  The  feathered  sphere  of  the  danddbn 
brings  to  Ay  recollection  the  places  wUere,>  seated 
cm  the  grass  with  childreu  of  my  own  age,  we  endea* 
voured  to  sweep  off  by  one  whiff  of  bfeath,  all  it's 
plumage,  without  leaving  a  single  tuft  behind.  For- 
tune in  like. manner  has  blown  upon  us,  and  has 
scattered  abroad  our  downy-pinioned  circles  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  I  call  to  remembrance, 
on  seeing  certain  gramineous  plants  in  the  ear,  the 
happy  age  when  we  conjugated  on  their  alternate 
ramifications,,  the  different  tenses  and  moods  of  the 
vert  (xifner  (to  love).  We  trembled  at  hearing  our 
companions  finish,  after  all  the  various  inflections, 
with  je  ne  vous  aime  plus  (I  no  longer  love  you)« 
The  finest  flowers  are  not  always  those  for  which 
we  conceive  the  highest  affection.  The  moral  sen- 
timent determines  at  the  long  run  all  our  physical 
tastes.  The  plants  which  seem  to  me  the  most  un- 
fortunate, are  at'  this  day  those  which  awaken  in 
me  the  most  lively  interest.  I  frequently  fix  my 
attention  on  a  blade  of  grass,  at  the  top  of  an  old 
wall,  or  in  a  scabious  tossed  about  by  the  winds  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain.  Oftener  than  once,  at  sight 
(in  a  foreign  land,)  of  an  apple-tree  without  flowers, 
and  without  fruit,  have  I  exclaimed  :  "Ah!  why 
*'  has  Fortune  denied  to  thee^  as  she  has  done  to  me, 
**  little  earth  in  thy  native  land  ?*• 

The  plants  of  our  country  recal  the  idea  of  it 
to  lis,  wherever  we  may  be,  in  amanuCT  still  more  af- 
fecting than  it's  monuments.  I  would  spare  no 
cost  therefore  to  collect  them  around  the 
children  of  the  Nation.  "^  I  would  make  their 
•  ■  school 
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nchobl  a  spot  charming  as  their  tejider  ige>  that 
wheii  thp  Hjustice  of  their  patrons^  of  their  friends, 
of  their  relations,  Qjf  fortunie,,  may  have  crushed  to 
pieces  in  their  hearts  all  the  ties  of  Country,  the 
place  in.  which  their  childhood  had  enjoyed  felici- 
ty might  be  still  thtjir  CapitaL 

I  would  decorate  it  with  piiturfes..  Children  aft 
wcllas'thc  vulgar  prefer  painting  to  sculpture,  be 
cause  this  last  presents,  to  them  too.  msiny  beauties 
of  convention.  They  do.  not. love  figures  com- 
pletely white,  but  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  blue  eyes, 
like  their  images  in  plaister.  They  are  more  struck 
with  colours  than  with  forms,  I  could  wish  to 
exhibit  to  them  the  portraits  of  our  infant  Kings. 
CyrtiSf  brought  up  with  the  children  of  his  own  age, 
formed  them  into  heroes ;  ours  should  be  edu- 
cated at  least  with  the  images  of  our  Sovereigns. 
They  would  assume,  at  sight  of  them,  the  fiirst  sen- 
timents of  the  attachment  which ,  they  owe  to  the 
Fathers  of  their  Country. 

I  would  present  them  with  pictures  after,  religi- 
ous subjects ;  not  such  as  are  terrifying,  and  which 
are  calculat^ed  to  excite  Man  to  repentance;  but 
those  which  have  a  tendency  to.  encourage  inno* 
cence.»  Such  would  be  that  of  tiie  Virgin  holding 
the  infant  Jesus  in  her.  arms.  Such  would  be  that 
of  Jesus  himself  tR  the  midst  df  children,  display^ 
ing  in  their  attitudes/  and  in  their  f^tures^  the 
simplicity  and  the  confidence  of  their  age,  and 
iuch  as  Le  Sueur  would  have  painted  them.  Be* 
fieath  there  might  be  inscribed  these  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself : 

Siniit  pa^vuloi  ad  ine  veiul^»  ^  ; 

Sufinr  Uttlt  cbHdren  to  com*  10  Meit 

Y  H  Were 
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•  Were  it  necessary  to  represenftin  thisscliool  aiiy 
act  of  justice,  there  ii)rght  be  a  painting,  of  the 
fruitless  fig-^ree  withering  away  at  his  command. 
1%  would  exhibit  the  leaves  of  that  tree  curlii^  up^ 
its  brandies  twisting,  it's  back  cracking,  aiid  the 
whole  plant  struck  with  terror,  pfetlshing  under  the 
Malediction  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

There  n^ight  be  inserted  some  shnple  and  short 
nscription  from  the  Gospel,  such  as  this  : 

Love  on«  anoCher. 

Or  this: 

Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  Laden, 
and  will  give  yoa  Rest 

And  that  maxim  already  necessary  to  the  infant 
mind: 

Virtue  oonsiftts  iu  preferring  the  Public  Good  to  our  Ovrn. 

And  that  other; 

III  brder.  to  be  Virtooos,  a  Man  must  resist  his  Propensities^  his  Jodioa* 
tions,  his  Tastes,  and  maintain  an  incessant  Cf  nflict  with  Hii^self. 

'  But  th<^«  are  inscriptions  to  which  hardly  any 
attention  is  paid,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  of 
ftiuch  higher  importance  to  chtidreh ;  these  are 
their  own  names.  Their  names  are  inscriptions 
which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go.  U 
h  impossible  to  conceive  the  influence  vfinch  they 
have,  upon  their  natural  charactet.<  Our  name  is 
the  first  and  the  last  possession  which  h  atourdisr 
posal ;  it  determines,  from  the  days  of  infancy^  our 
inclinations ;  itemploysour  attention  through  life^ 
nay  transports  us  beyond  the  giave.  -  I  have  still 
a  name  left,  is  the  reflection.  :'It  isanamei'lha&oi* 
nobles,  or  dishoiiours  the  earth.  The  rocks  of  Greece 
'  ^     •  and 
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ftti^  p£  Italy,  af«  .i^eUfeer  inf>^^e^pieii|;,  »or  inore 
fe^fiutiful  thi*athwflpf  tbe other Rai^s  of  the  world; 
but  we  esteem  them  more,  because  they  are  digiii-* 
Hied  ;by  morp,beavi|if;iii  nam^s*  Av^cdsA  iSiUptfa^g 
l^t^p  bit  pfxqppfrw|i?que?it;}y  <5aJti?ij  j^it^j  i-u&t,  b,u,^ 
it[^C(qjU^ire$  valucifjfpp^^Vejag.  d€i?Of^fted^%  ^n,  ilr 
lvi4tifi9us^iiamQn  ^-  ^j^; .    '      -^     ;,ii,o'j  T    .  - 

.  I  ^ytd  wish.,^^\«rgfpre..to  U^t^^J^ldfi^Tx.  (|i$tin-» 
gwsbe4  by  joter^^ji^f  v^vp^i ;  .J^il^^ffit^^  binv- 
self  p^n. his  uam^  ...Jf  it  inc\if\^^gm§^d^sf^  v^c|5> 
Qr  if  {it  furnishes  npa^ter  for.  rji^ct)}^  2^  ;f^^'  of 
ourf  i4p»  his  min4-.ti*l5?^  ^  t>ia$  fxm.  ¥ii.  :Pf&^^^^ 
wwHs*  ^h»t,a,,cert^i,i3i  IiHwitg!r^'W«i*d  Jfl»*¥i 
C:*5fiiAiPAij or;  tihfl  bo?at  Toiir^ ii^ l» .hit lUft-^iflia 
c^a4em&ed  I  kn^  «cit  how  miiyvHereiicsj»o  ,thtf 
flames.  A  Cordelier  of  the  umM  ^^ii^)i?^iV^pmf$| 
(ArderitrPUme)  i^^  ^aicj  tigrj  l^ter- done  :*•  with. 
There  is  ^  fai^-  *lwJ«iity  iii  %vi'ws^  oWlvltte^f 
desfiHed  to  ;peftCe^M)<$ft«wf  Stiq^:  »i*b^ 
ambitjlQUs  xmti^s;,  toeh.afe  tl]^Q^  Qf.-rffei3*fl#?eri*«^ 
Ce^cr^  .  It  ifi.^tlil  in§r«  dangejrdus  to.^vvefthffn.afi^ 
diculoup  nato^s.  .1  vhaye  ■  eeert.  ,poo^  lb>o|ysi:  io  <i(wir 
mettted  on  this  account  flgrthwreoiBj^iiioiis^  ajad 
evf  n.  by  their  ovfufpareute,/  firoto  thesiUy  t^^rci^ 
^tjM^w  6f  a  baptiii^al.rnaw^/twhkb.^plit^s^ 
idto*  of  simplicity  and  ^oodtriatuf ft!  JtJ>ftt .  they  ic-^ 
SensiWy  acquired  from:  it  an :oppoaite:  character. df 
malignity  and  ferociousness;  InBtances  of  this  at$ 
numerous.  Two. of.  our  miost  saty ricalc  Wri ters^^  iii 
Thdology  and  Poesy,  were  nairiediitKe  one  fiuiisK 
Fasml^  and  the  other  Colln  JSoileaa^  .  Colito  im- 
plies nothing  sarcastic,  said  hif  fathen  .Tliat  one 
word  infused  the:  spirit  of  sarcasm  iruNxrhim.    TIr6 
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audacious  'villainy  of  Jdmes  Clement,  took  it's 
birth  perhaps  ffoiii  some  jest  that  passed  upon  his 
name. 

Government  therefore  ought  to  inteirpose  in  the 
business  of  giving  names  to  children,  as  they  have 
an  influence  so  tremendous  on  the  characters'  of  the 
citizens.  I  could  wish  likewise  that  to  their  l^ap^ 
tismal  name  might  be  added  a  surname  of  sonfie  fa- 
njily  rendered  iilustrious  by.  virtue,  is  the  Romans 
did;  this  species  of  adoption -would  attach  th^  little 
to  the  great,  tod  the  "great  to  the  little.  -  There 
were  at  Rom* -fiJij>wj  without  n'uinberift  Hdbieiatt 
families.  We  Might  revive,  in  like  mahnei^,  among 
our  commonaltyy  the  names  of  our  illustrious  fami- 
lies, such  as  tht^Pemlms^  thtf  t'atinatsy  the  Mim-f 
$4fusieps^  andttbe  like.  •*     ... 

I  would  not  •  nnake  use  m  this  sohool  of  noisy 
bells,  to  attuounce  the  Aifkteht  exercises,^  but  of 
the  sound  of  flutes,  of  hautboy s»  and. of  bag-pipes. 
Eveiy  thing  they  learned  should  be  versified  and 
seit  to  musk.  The  influence  of  these  two  arts 
united  is  beyond  [all  oonception.  I  shall  produce 
some  examptes  of  it,  t^k^n  from  the  Legisilation  of 
a  people  whose  :polic6  w*$  the;  best  perhaps  i^l  the 
world ;  I  meain  tliat  of  Sparta.^  Ue^r  what  Blutarch 
says  on  the  subject^  inhislife  of  j^ct^r^ii^.  !  ^^i£y- 
f*  curgMf  then  bayipg.  taken  leave  of  his  Cottiitry>' 
(to  escape  the  cfelumnies  which  were  the  reward  of 
his  virtues)  ^^>  directed,  his  ooucse /first  towards 
^' Candia,  where  he  studied  the  Cretan  i  laws 
''and  Govermnent,  and  made  an ^  acquaint* 
V  ancc  with  tb^  principal  men  of  the  Country. 
^*  Somf5  of  tteir  laws  he  much  approved,  and  re^ 
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^^  solved  to  inake  i^e  of  them  in  hit  9^11  CounCiy: 
**  others  he  rejected.    'Amongst  dfe  persons  therei 
^  the  most  renowned  foi^  ability  and  wisdom  in  po^ 
**  litical  affidrs,  was  ThatkSj  whom  Lyburjgw  by  re- 
^'  peated  importunities  andadiurancenoif  iriendshipi 
•*  at  last  persuaded  to  gooHFeSrtoLaced&ttion.  Whea 
^*  he  came  thither,  though  he  professed  only  tQ.bc 
f  a  lyric  poet,  in  reality:  1»5  performed  the  part  of 
,"  the  ablest  legislator/    The  very  son^?  vhich  hf 
^  composed  were  pathetic  ^hortationstq  obedience 
"  and  concord ;  and  the  sweetness  of  the  mnsi% 
'*and  the  cadence  erf  the  verse,  had  so  powerful 
."  and  so  pleasing  air  effect  upon  the  heurers,  thet 
^'  they  were  insensibly  softened  apd  ciyili^Bed ;  and, 
"  at  last,  renouncing  their  mutual  feu^sand  animo* 
"  silies,  united  in  the.lfeve  of  hnmaiyty  and  good 
<•  order.  So  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  Thahi 
^'  preparedthe^way.foriijflwrg^w,  by  disposing  the 
-*<pec^te  to  reeciteihia  institutions.^!       ,  . 
,    i^^ciir^  farther  iii«?0dnced<?mongthei9t^^ 
'   of  music,  in  various  s^ie^fOfpXfrqise,  ^n^  among 
fOthersinto  the  art  of  .wa«^.*;  "WJien  their  army  was 
H  drawn  up,  and  the*  enemy  near,  the  King  saqrt- 
'*  ficed  a  goat,  commianded  the  soldiers  to  set;  thdr 
^  garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the  musie»ns  to 
"  play  the  tone  of  the  Hymn  to  Qast&f^  and  hp  him- 
^*  self  advancing' forwwi  began  thp  foafl,  which 
^'  served  for  a.  signal,  Joiall  on,     If  vaaat  once  a 
'*  solemn  and  a  terrible  sjglit,  tp  ?ee  th?m  mai;ch  on 
.<*  to  the  combat  cheerfully  and  sedately,  without 
*  any  disorder  in  thei<  r»nks,  or  discomposure  in 
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t<  tlieir  mindd)  nieiagiiringtlieir  steps  by  th«  fausoe  of 
l*th€lr  flMtei.  Men  in  this  teniper  were  hot  likely 
^  to  h$  possessed  with  fear,  or  transpchrted  with 
^*  fury;  but  they  proceeded  with  a  delibemte  ralour 
4*  and  confidetii^e  of  socccm,  a^  if  some  ditimty 
^  had  s^i^ibly  a^rfsted  them,'^    - 

•  TRu$^  ootistderifig  thediffefftoce  of  modem  Na<- 
lions,  tnwi<>  would  icrvc  to  reprets  thejr  courage, 
.Ifatber  than  to  excite  it ;  and  they  had  fio  occa^on^ 
fo¥  that  ptifpo3e,  of  bears-skin  caps,  iior  qf  bnMidjr, 
«ibr  of  drunis. 

^'  If  musite  and  poetry  had  $6  much  powet  at  Spafs 
%a,  to  recal  CorrHpted  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
end  arterward$  to  govern  tb^my  What  influence 
vould  tlvey  not  have  over  our  children  in.the  age 
lof  innooeice?  Who  could  ever  focget.  the  ^aCred 
3Law3  of  morality,  'were  they  set  to  mu$ic,  and  in 
Verses  as  ehchantmg  M IhDse  bf  ihe.D&vim^m  Vtlr. 
lage?  From  similar institutiOrtMhcremtghl! be pro- 
idiieecl  among  u^Pokd  asa  siilMime  as  the  s^e  Tkale^ 
'S>f  as  T\frt(Em  ifhb  compot^  the  Hymn  of  £mtor. 
These  arrangbments  beittg  iftade  for  our  cbiidren, 

the  first  branch  of  their  ^ducaftioiishould  be  Religion. 

I  would  begin  with  talking  to  then>  about  (JoX),  in 

the  viewof  engaging  them  toftarand  loveHiiB,  Imt 
'  to  fear  Him,  i^^'thout  making  Him  an  abject  of  terror 

to  ,  hem.  Ttrrifying  vie\Vsi  of 'God  generate  super- 

•  stition,  and  inspire  horriWe  ipprehensiohs  of  pfiest^ 
'  and  of  death,  The  first  precept  of  Religipn  is  to  love 

God   Love^  and  do  what  ymmll^  wa^tbe  saying  of 

'  a  Saint.  We  are  enjoined  by  Religion  to  love  Him 

gbove  all  things.  We  are  encpuraged  to  address  our-^ 

^        '  selyes 
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seivcstq Htm* atrtctjitFtl^fir.  If sve.%|pfyintoi^ed to 
fesrfiim>  it  ia  duly  >iii^  a  relation  t«  (helov^whidli 
wt  dwe  Him ;  because  we  o^^ht  to  be  afraid  of  of* 
fending  the.  person  whom  we  are  boand  ;to  lt)ve 
besides,  I  am  very  iair  from  thtnkiilg  that  a  clutd 
is  incapable  of  haying  any  ide^  of  Cod  before  fontv 
teen  years  of  age^  as  has  been  adtanoedbyawtitei: 
'Whom  in  other  respects  I  lote.    Vb  we^n^  donvey 
to  the  youngest  cbiids«n  ieatimentis  .of  leaf  arid 
a^ersKkif  Ibr  inetapiiyskralioBjects.whidi  have  np 
existence  ?  Wherefore  shbnid  they  not  be.  laspired 
with  t^oniSd^noe  and  love  for  the  Beings  irho  fills 
^universal  Nature  with  his ^eneficeoce ?     Children 
have  not'the  ideas  of  God  such  as  are  tanght  hf 
systems  6f  Theology  and  Philosophy ;  but  they  arc 
perfectly  capable  of  liaving  the  setitimant  of  hioi 
ithich,  as  we  have  seen/  i^  the  reason  of  Naturt. 
'This  very  sentinfient  has  been  exalted  ammig  them, 
.durmg  the- tinve  of  the  Crusades,  to^  silcb  a  height 
of  fervour,  as  to  induce  multitude^  of  them  t6  as- 
sume ihG'^msAf<^t  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Would  to  Grod  I  had  preserved  the  sentiment  of  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  princi* 
pal  attributes,  as  pure  as  I  had  it  in  my  earliest 
years !    It  is  the  heart,  still  more  than  the  under- 
standing, that  Religion  demands.      And   which 
heart,  I  beseech  you,  is  mbst  filled  with  the  Diixr, 
land  the  mast  agreeable  in  his  sight;    that  of  the 
child  who,  elevated  with  the  sentiment  of  Him, 
raises  his  innocent  hands  to  heaven  as  he  stammers 
rout  his  prayer,  or  of  the  schoolmaq  who  pretends 
to  explain  His  Nature? 

.  It  is  very  easy  to  comthunicate  to  children  ideas  of 
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God  and  of  virtue.  The  daiiues  i^higingiip  amon^ 
tbegrass^  and  fruits  suspended  on^e  ti^es  of  their 
enclosure^  should  be  their  first  lessons;  in.  Theology^ 
and  thciir  first  lessons  of  abstinence  and  p€  obe^ 
^ience  to  die  Laws.  Their  minds  might  he  fixed 
on  the  prineipal  object  of  religion^  by  the  pure 
and  simple  recitation  of  the  life  of  j£Sus.CjH>BiSTim 
the  Go^b  They,  would  learn  in .  their  i  creed  aU 
that  they  can  knowbf  thesatule  of  God^  and  in  the 
Pater-norter  every  thin^  that  theyeaniskrof  Him. 
«'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  t^.e  Sacked 
Books  there  is  no  one  which  children  tdke  in  with 
so  much  facility  as  the  Gospel.  It  would  be  pro^ 
per  to  habituate  them  betim^,  in  a  parfiiciijar  n>ail* 
ner,  to  perform  the  actions  which  are  there  .ei^oiiv- 
ed,  without  vainrglory,  and  without  any  respect  to 
huitian  observation  orappl^use*  They.onght  to  be 
trained  up  therefore  in  the  habit  of  preyje9^ii^,e4q.h 
other  in  acts  of  friendship,  in  mutil^l^  deference^ 
and  in  good  offices  of  every  kii)d,     si; ; 

All  the  children  of  citi;seQs  should  Ije  admitted 
into  tliis  National  School,  without  makiug  a  single 

'  exception.  I  would  insist  oply  on  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness,  were  they  in  other  respects  dressed  .but 
in  patches  sewed  together.  There  you  niight^s^  the 
child  of  aman.of  quality  attended  by  l^is  goveruf^^ 
arrive  in  an  equipage,  apd;  take  his  place  hy  the  si^e 
of  apeasant's child  leaniiigon  his  little  stick,  dressed 
in  canvas  in  the  very  middle  of  winter,  ahd  carrying 
in  his  satchel  his  little  books,  and  his  slice  of  brown 
bread  for  the  provision  of  the  whole  day*  Thus  they 
would  both  learn  to  know  each  other  before  thfiy 

'  came  to  be  separated  for  even    The  child  of  the.ricb 
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man  M^ould  be  ib s tructed  t^  f«i^rt  of  hi^  superfldi tjr^ 
to  whom  he  is  ^frequently  dtetined  to  support  tbe^ 
afihient  duVof  his  own  ti^ces^dry  pittano^;'^  The* 
children' «r  $11  Fi^ks  crowned*  with  flowefi^lai^  did* 
triWt^dititi)  choirs  wo^d'  as^iat  m  ou^  public  prb^ 
cessions-  Their  age,  theii^  order,  their  songs,  and 
«heir  ihnOclnde)  would^resent  in  these^  a  spectaele 
Mote  kiigu$ti}iin  the  lackeys  of  the  greatbearii^ 
the  cbnts^of  ^  sirms'  of  their  masters  pasfc^d  to  \mk- 
tapers,  and^'  b^bnd  all  ddtitfaidiction'  miick  more 
affecting  th^h  the  hedged  bf  sokUem  ^nd  ba^nefe 
with  which/ o]k  ^uch  b&^sions/ a  God  of  Peace  is 
tencompasserf,    '         •j.v-^l  ;         *  . 

In  this  school,  ehildi-^siif'might  be  taught  to  read 
and  to  cypher*  Ingenious  men  have- for  this  effect 
cbntrived  boards,  and  methods  Mmple,  prompt  and 
agreeable;  but  schoolmasters  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  render  them,  useless^  because  they  d^stro^ 
ed  their  empite,  and  made  education  jproceed  fast* 
er  than ,  was^  consistent  with  their  emolument. '  If 
you  wish  children  to  learii  ijuickly  to  read-,  put  a 
sugar^plumboVer  each  of  their  letters :  they  will 
soon  have  their  alphabet  by  heart ;  and  if  you  mul- 
tiply or  diminish'the  number  of  them,-  ^tTiey  will 
soon  becoiiie  arithmeticidtt^:  •  However  that  may 
be,  they  shall  have  profited  ivbnderftiify  *ii|^  this 
school  of  their  country,  should  they  leave  it  with- 
out having  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cyphbf ;  but 
deeply  pei!(ftrated  with  this  one  truth,  that  to  read 
write,  ^nd  cypher,  and  all  the  Sciences  in  the 
World,  are  mere  nothings ;  but  that  to  be  sincere, 
good,  obliging;  to  love  God  and  Man,  is  the  only 
Science  worthy  of  the  human  heart. 

At 
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'W  be  about  the  ag0  i^f .from  ten  tp  twf^lve,  "when 
jUmi  iixt^ectual  powQfs  roftlessly  stijr  and  press 
£^\t'9f^,lo  Uieimiti^tiOQof  evfry  thiqg  tl^aUbeyaee 
4iwe. .  by  o(bera>  I  wo.ui4:  b^trye  theip  .imtlucted  m 
tbe  vte9f»  which  mm  Qteploy  in  i«B^i|ig  provisioii 
iiwr;tbe;wwteof  Spctety.  f  woiiW  not  prttend  to 
UAch  tbem  the  fi^^  bu^di^^  afid  thirty  arts  nd 
>»diofaifts  wbicb  ve  -f  sutried  on  at.PsirASy  but  tboae 
mAjL  \^bicb  are  iub^mmi  ti>  tbe  fii^A  ntjo^^sUies  of 
.bnmw  lifc^  such  4s  agriculture,  the .ilifierent  pror 
,<ea8^  employed  in  4»akisgbriea4  the  airtei,  which 
in  the  prnli  of  our  hearts,  we  denomiuajUe  mechauica)» 
:»m}vas. those. of  splitnit^  flax,  andbeihp,  of  w^av- 
9lig  tlije$^  into,  cloth,  !wd  that  of  bi^ilding;  houses. 
To  these, I  would  join,  the  elements  of  tbe  natural 
jScknc/^s,  in  which  those  various  handicraftsorigin- 
4ited|.  ^e  /slementsof  Geometry,  and  tbe  experiments 
.  f^N^t^ral  Pbilosophyy  which  hav^  invented  nothing 
in  this  respect,  but ;  ybij^h  e^&plain  their  processes 
jwitlj  much  pomp  an4  Pis^fade. 
;  I  w^ld  likewise  have  them  made  acquainted 
.with  the  lil?eral  arts,  suchas  tho^e  of  drawing,  of 
arpbitecture,  of  fortification,  not  in.itbe  view  of 
making  painters  D^  them,  or  architepf^,  orengi* 
neers,  but  to  %hew  Xh^m  in  what  manner  their  ha- 
bitatioin  i;s  cOQ6tructed,  and  how  thpir  Country  is 
defei^d^d.  ,  I  would  make  them  observe,  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  vanity  which  the  Sciences  inspire, 
that  Man,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  arts,  and  opera- 
tions, has  imagined  no  one  tiling;  that  he  has  imi- 
tated in  all  his  prod uctipiis,  either  the  skill  I  of  the 
animal  creation,  or  the  operation^  of  Nature;  that 
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his  indmtry'  is  a  tistitttony  of  the  mis^rjf  w 
which  he  is  condemned,  whereby  he  is  IftM  un-' 
der  the  neces^^ity  of  maintainiog  an  idcesteant 
conflict  agaiBst  the  eiements,  against  hunger  and 
thirst,  against  his  fellow  men;  atid  what  is  most 
difficult  ^f  aiV  against  hitmelf.  I  would  ifiake^ 
them  sensible  of  these  relatiotift  of  thi  truth^  of 
Religion,  to  those  of  N^iturc ;  and  I  would  thu* 
dispose  tbem  to  love  the  class  of  useful  men,  who 
arc  ciotttinually  providing  for  their  wants, 

I  would  always  endeavonr,  in  the  courite  of  thi^ 
education,  to  make  tlie  exercises  of  the  body  go 
Ikmd  in  hand  with  those  of  the  mind.  Accordingly 
while  they  were  accjuiriiig  the  knowledge  f>(  the 
Hseflil  arts  I  would  have  them  taught  Latin.     I 
would  nrbl  teach  it  them  metaphysically  and  gram-* 
matically,  as  in  our  cdltegtis,  and  ^hich  is  forgot* 
ten  tnuch  faster  than  it  was  attained,  but  they» 
should  learn  it  practically.    Thus  it  is  that  the 
Polish  peasantry  acquire  it;  who  speak  it  flucntlj^ 
all  their  lii^-time,  though  rtiey  have  never  been  fet 
college.    They^speak  it  in  a  very  IntcHigifile  man- 
ner, as  I  know  by  experience,   havitig  travelled 
through  thaf  Country*  The  use  of  that  language 
has  bten,  I  ittiagtne,  propagated  among  them  by 
ccrtaineKiles  from  anci^t  Rome,  perhaps  Chid,\yhf^ 
was  sent  itiCO  banishment  among  the  Sammtians, 
their 'AnccsJoM,  andfor  thfe  memory  of  which  Poet 
Aey  stili  preserve  the  highest  vene^tion;  It  is  not, 
say  OUT  Liierati,  the  Latin  of  Cicero.    But  wlut  is 
that  to  the  purpose?    It  is  not  because,  those  pea- 
sants'have  not  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  La- 
tin tongue,  that  they  ate  incapable  of  ^speaking 
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the  language  bfCkeroi  but  because^  bemg'siav^l'/ 
they  do  not  understand  the  language  of  Jiberty^ 
Our  JFrentb  peasants,  would  not  comprehend  the  best 
^anslatiops  which  could  be  made  of  tiiat  author,  were 
they  the  productipn  evjcm  of  the  University.  But 
a  Savage  of  Canada  woUldt  ake  theto  in  perfectly, 
and  better  than  many  professors  of  eloquence.  It 
is  the  tone  of  soul  of  the  person  who  listens  which 
gives  the  comprehension  of  the  language  of  him 
who  speaks.  A  projiect  was  once  formed,  I  think 
under  Louis  XIV.  of  building  a  city  in  which  no 
language  but  Latin  was  to  have  been  spK)ken.  This 
inust  have  inconceivably  facilitated  the«8tukly  of 
that  tongue;  but  the  University  undoubtedly 
would  not  have  found  it's  account  it  it  What«* 
ever  may  be  in  this^  I  a^  well  assured  that  two- 
years  at  most  are  sufficient  far  :tbe  idiildreii  of  the 
National  School  to  learn;  the  Latin  by  practice; 
especially  if  in  the  lectures  which  tl^y  attended^- 
extracts  were  given  from  the  lives  of  great  men^ 
French  and  Roman,  written  in  go^  Latin,  and 
afterwards  well  explained; : 

In  t^e  third  period  of  education,  nearly  about 
the  age  when  tl^e  passions  begin  tcx:  take  flight,  I 
would  shew  to  ingenuous  you th^  the  pjufe  andgeu'^ 
tie  language  of  them,  .in  the  Eclogues  and  Gecir^ 
gics  of  Firgit;  the  philosophy  of  them  in  some  of 
theOdesof  .fij^^/ic^;  and  pictures  of  their  cofrup* 
tion  taken  from  TacUusaud  Suetonius.  I  would  fi.^ 
nish  the  painting  of  the  hideous  excesses  into 
which  they  plunge  Mankin4i  by  exhibitinig  pas^ 
sages  froip  some  Historian  of  the  Lower  Empire.  I 
^ould  make  them  remark  how  talents;  tastetknow^- 

ledge. 
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Iedg^i9l^4  eioqueiif[:e,  isunk  at  once  amoi^  the  An<* 
cientSy  together  with  manners  and  virtue.  I  would 
be.very  cjiteful  not  to  fatigue  my  pupils  with  read** 
ing  of  this  sort;  I  would  point  out  to  them  only 
the  more  poignant  pas^Hges,  in  order  to  excite  in 
them  a  4l^&ire  to  know  the  rest  My  aim  should 
benot  to  lead  thfcm  through  a  course  of  Virgilj  of 
Horace^j^n^  of  Tacitus^  but  a  real  course  of  clas* 
sical: lining,  by  uniting  in  their  studies  whatever 
men  of  genius  have  considered  as  best  adapted  to 
the  perfecting  of  human  nature. 

I  would  likewise  have  them  practically  instructed 
in  thb  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  is 
on  the  point  of  going  into  total  disuse  among  us. 
I  would  make  them  acquainted  with  Homers  prtn* 
e^iumsapientia  S^fons  (the  original  source  of  wis« 
dom)  as  ^(^r«^e  with  perfect  propriety  calls  him; 
with  Herodfitm^  thefather  of  History;  with  some 
m^ims  from  the  sublime  book  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
I  would  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible  how  at 
.all  times,  talents,  virtues,  great  nien,  and  States 
flourished  together  witj^  confidence  in  the  Divjne 
Providence.  Butj  in  order,  to  communicate  greater 
.weight  to  tliese  eternal  truthsi  I  would  intermingle 
.with  them  the  enchanting  studies  of  Natur^  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  seen  only  some  faiut 
sketches  in  the  greatest  Writers. 

I  would  make  them  .remark '  the  disposition  of 
this  Globe,  suspended  in  a  most  incomprehensible 
9iani^r  upon  nothing,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
j|i$erent  Nations  in  motion  over  it's  solid  and  over 
it's  liquiji  surface.  I  would  point  out  to  them,  i¥i 
each  cli/nate,,  thfi  principal  plants  which  ara  usefijl 
to  human  life ;  the  animals  which  stand  related  to 

those 
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those  plaats,  and  to  their  soil^  without  extenc^^ng^ 
farther.  I  would  then  shew  them  the  humau  race,  who 
alone  of  all  sensible  beings  are  universally  dispers- 
ed, mutually  to  assist  eshch  other,  ajid  to  gather  at 
once  all  the  productions^ 0f  Nature.  I  would  let 
them  see  that  the  inteW«*s  of  Princes  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  men ;  and  that  those  of 
every  Nation  are  the  same  with  the  interests  of 
their  Princes.  I  would  speak  of  the  different  Laws 
^by  which  the  Nations  are  governed;  I  would  lead 
them  to  an  acquaintancewith  those  of  their  owh 
Country,  of  which  most  of  our  citizens  are  entirely 
ignorant.  1  would  give  them  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciple religions  which  divide  the  Earth ;  an^  I  would 
demonstrate  to  them,  how  highly  preferable  Chris* 
fianity  is  to  all  the  political  Laws,  and  to  all  t^ 
religions  of  the  World,  because  it  alone  aims  at  the 
felicity  of  the  whole  human  race.  I  would  make  them 
sensible,  that  it  js  the  Christian  religion  which  pre- 
irents  the  different  ranks  of  Society ,  from  dashing 
themselves  to  pieces  by  mutual  collisiouy  and  which 
gives  them  equal  powers  of  bearing  up  under  the 
pressure  of  unequal  weights.  From  these  sublime 
considerations,  the  J-ovc  of  tlieir  Country  wouM 
be  kindled  in  those  youthful  hearts,  and  would  ac- 
quire increasing  ardor  from  the  spectack  of  her 
very  calamities. 

I  would  intermix  these  affecting  speculations 
with  exercises,  useful,  agreeable^  and  adapted 
to  the  vivacity  of  their  time  of  life,  I  wouW 
have  them  taught  to  swim^  not  so  mnch 
by  way  of  security  from  dangler  in  the  event 
ttf  suffering    shipwreck,   as   in    the    view    of 

assisting 


wisistittg  persons  who  may  happen^  16  be  in  tMt 

"Mreadful  situation.   WhaJteter  partidiilar  advantaglg^ 

they  might  derive  from  thei!-  stadies^il  w&tiid  tfeVftK 

pio^e  to  them  any  Mher  end  but  tWgMdi^^^ 

felloMr-matore.   They  would  make  a  tnostwofidfef*^ 

M  pfogl^ssi  in  th«e,  did  they  t6ap  iio  other  fhii# 

•^c jccepk  that  of  concotd,-  and  the  love  of  Gbunt^i   » 

In  the  beauttful  sieasoft  of  the  year,  wheii  the  cow* 

is  reaped^about  the  begilmingof  September^!  would 

kntd  them  out  iinto  the  country^  embodied  undef 

^  vamms  sta^dardd.    I  w^iild  present  them  With  tiM 

imag^iDf  wail.    Iwpuktmake«heni1ieoii  thegMUtf 

Mkkb  the  shade  i^foi^i^ts  t  there  they  should  thetti-* 

seiv«s  pmpstf^  their  own  victuals  y  they  shoiild  leam 

to  attabk^nd  to  di^fend  a  po$t^  to  <fross  a  iiver  by 

iwimming ;  they  should  learn;  tb6  u^i^  ^f  firel-ai^ns^ 

aiid  at  th€  iame  timt^  pra<»is%  fbe^olitcions  bo^^ 

ttxr^d  frcJtti  the  tacti^l  of  the  Q#6eks,  who  ke  oaf 

masttts  itf  eVery  branch  of  kno^edge.     I  would 

brihg4hto  disrepute,  bjf  means  Of  these  military  ex*- 

ercisfes,*th^  taste  for  fencing,  which  tenders  the  sol^ 

diery  formidable  only  to  citizens,  alt  att  useless  ttid 

even  hurtful  in  war,  rcprobatied  by  tXt  great  Q)m'- 

;  manders,  and  derogatory  to  cdUrage,  As  Pkilopfosmeti 

ialieged.     '5- It  my  ^iinger  days,**  says  Michad 

**  Montaigne,  ^^  the  nobility  disclaimed  the  praise 

^'  of  being  i^kilful  fencers*  as  injurious  to  theif'eha^ 

^  racfer,  and"  learned  that  Sirf  by  stealth,  as  a  ma^^ 

^*  ter  of  trick,  inconsiJitept  with  real  native  va- 

'^  loar/'  *    This  art  generated  in  the  aoime  sooietjr 

^tlie  hatred <rf  the  fei^r  classes  to  the  higher,  who 

eppress  them,  is  an  importation  from  Itaiy^  where 

^  EsMjs  of  MicAtff /  Maniaign^.    Book  ii»  chap,  3f , 

Vol.111.  Z  1^ 
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the  milit^artiexbts'iiQ  longer.;  It  i* Una  Wbielt 
keeps  up  th«  spirilt  of  duelUng. amoogus.  We have> 
i^t  derived,  that  >pirit  from  the  Nations  of  the 
l^Qpth^  as  so  matQT  Writers  haya  takea  uppn  them  to 
assert .  Duel^  aire'  hj^rdly  known  in  Russb^and  in: 
Pruspifi;  and  altogether  unknown  to  the-Savages  o£ 
the  North. ' .  Italy,  jsthigw^^ativesoilj  93  may  be,ga- 
^red  from  the  mostcelebrated  treatises  on  fencing 
4nd  from  the:  terms  of  that  art;  which  are  Italian^. 
^tkrccy  quarte.,  It  has  been  naturalized  among  U9 
through  the  weakness;  and  corruption  Jof  many  wov^ 
men,  who  are  far  from  being  ditspleased  with  hairing 
a(buUy  for  a  lover*  Jo  those  moral  ciuues  no  douM 
ire  must  asc'ribe.that  strange.  contradi^0n;iaciui 
gcrveiii^ent,  ,W)hich  prohibits  daelttng^  and  at  the 
si^ni^  time;  permits  j  the.  public 'esoeircise  of  an  art 
which  ptetends  to  teiach  .nothing  ej^  but  how;  t9< 
%ht>4ue][s^r^..  The  pupila  trained  in  :the.N2(tiaaal 
^phopl^  should  be  taught  .to  emtertain.  2^  very  dif* 
fj^rent  idea  of  courage;  and  in  the  course  qf  their 
studies,  they  should  perform,  a  course  of  hufnanlife^ 
;n  which  they  should  be  instructed  in  what  manner 
jJbey  ought  one  day  to  demean  themselves  toward  a 
fellow-eitizeo,  and  toward  an  enemy. 
.  The  season  of  youth  would  glide  away  agreeably 

^  *  F^nciug-masters-tell  us  that  their  art  expands  the  body/ and  teaches 
tp  ^^Xk  gra|c0ffitiy.  jDancing-masterv  9^  the  «uae'  thing  of  thdrs^  Ak 
a^  proQf  that  they  are  mistaken,  ,bptb,  those  pU^s  of  |^Qtiemeii«are  re»> 
diiy  distinguished  by  their  affected  mauner  of  walking. .  A  citizen  oug]^ 
ixeitha'  to  havb  thd  dttitude  nor  thetAbvethents  of  a'gladiiitort  B^t  iif  the 
^ffiijif  feedng^be  it^dsssary,  due1ling:6ligl^  tja  be  pemiitted'by  ^Mm  an- 
4>or|tyy  in  order  to  rejiere  persons  of  character  .frpn»  the  cruel  fi^f  m^* 
tive  of  equally  dishonouring  themselves,  by  violating  the  Law$  of  the 
State,  apd  of  Keiigion,  or  by  observing  them.  In  truth,  worthless  pe6« 
|)le^ar«  anong  u^  very  mucl^  at  their  es^« 
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kind  Usefully  amidstilich  a  number  ^f  employments; 
iTie  mind  and  the  body  would  expand[  at  one  aM 
the  same  time.  The  natural  talents,  frequently  un- 
known in  mosC  men,  would  mantJfeBt' fhemselvds  kt 
sight  of  the  different  obj^ts  whibh  might  be  jpresT 
sented  to  them.^  Mor€  than-  one  Achilles  would^feet 
bis. blood  all  on  fire  on  beholding  a  sword :  it^W 
than  one  VaucdhsoHf  at  the  aspect  of  a  piece  of  ma*^ 
chinery,  would  begin  to. meditate  on  the  means  &f 
organising  wood  or  brass.  ^ 

The  attainment  of  all  tWs  various  knowledge,  t 
shall  be  told,  will  require  a  very  considerable  quan-- 
tityof  timei  but  if  we  take  into  consideration  that^ 
which  is  squandered  away  in  our  colleges,  in  tlife' 
tiresome  repetitions  of  lessons,  in  the  grattitnatieal' 
decompositions  andexplications  of  the  Latin  tongue^ 
which  do  not  communicate  to  the  scholar  so  much 
as  facility  in  speaking  it,  and  in  the  dangerous  com-^ 
petil£ions  <£  a  vain  ambition,  it  is  impossible  not  tbf 
aiiniit  that  we  have  been  proposing  to  make  a  much* 
better  use  of  it.  The  scholars  every  day  scribble 
over  in  thiem  as  mudi  paper  as  so  many  attorneys,^ 
sb  much  the  more  unprbfitably  that,  thanks  to  the 
printing  of  the  bo6ks^  the  versions,  or  themes, -of 
which  they  copy,  they  have  no  occasion  fot  all  this 
irksome  labour.    But  on  what  should  the  Regents* 

^  t  am  persuaded  that  if  this  plan  ot  education,  iddigested  as  iC  U^ 
were  to  be  adopted^  one  o^  die  greatest  obstacles  tb  the  universal  i-eno^ 
vition  of  our  knowledge  aud  morals  would«bey  not  Regents,  aor  2(ca« 
demjcal  Institutions,  not  University  Privil6ges^  not  the  square  caps  ij$ 
Doctors.  It  would  come  from  the  Paper  Merchants,  one  of  whose  prin* 
i6Sfyal  branches  of  commerte  Mrould  thereby  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
7fa^re  might  be  devised  hi^py  aod  glorious  compensations  for  the  prirn 
leges  of  the  Masters;  but  a  money^  objection/ in  this  venal  agei  8eem» 
Ip  me  absolutely  unanswerable* 

.        Z  S  themselves  * 
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th«nw0}y^  «iq3|^  tbeic  own  timd  if  the  pupib  fSAsA 

.  lnl&$e  National  Schools  leVery  thing  would  gd  on 
9fl«r^  the  acjEidemic  manner  of  the  Greek  Philoso-* 
jiifijs.  The  pupUs  dbould  there' pursue  their  studies, 
qomatim^  se4it6d^\$cmc:tiine3  standing;  soiiietioie» 
ip  t^  fieU^  at/  othef  tittie$  i&  thi^  amphitheatre,  of 
19  (;he  park  which  surrouilded  it    There  wottld  be 
BO  occasion  for  either  pen,  or  paper,  or  i»k ;  every 
one  would  bring  mth  him  only  the  classical  book 
^fhich:  might  contain  thfe  ^ubjesct  of  the  lesson.    I 
harY^  had  frequent  experience  that  we  forget  what 
yfe  commit  to  writing,   That  which  X  have  convey- 
ed to  paper  I  discharge  from  n^  memory,  and  very 
qoon  from  my  r^CQlleptive  faulty,    I  have  become 
sensible  of  t;^ia  with  respect:- to  complete  Wotka 
^^ijph  I  hiM  fairly  trawcrifa^diand  which  afipeared 
to  tipe  Afterwi|^r49  j(9  yl^rftnge  is  if  they  had  bee&  the 
ppo^ttptjon  of  a  liifferen*  band  from  my  jown.  This 
i^s^  not  ti^e  place  with  regard  tn  the  imptei^iona 
which  the  cpDver^atipti  of  another  leatesr«ipoa  jour 
mind>  ei»pecially.  if  it  be  ac^^ompanieid  with  striking 
circumstances.   The  tdne  of  voice,  the  gesture,  thie 
ijespect  due  to  th$  orator,  the  refiecdons  of  the  com- 
p^liy,  concur  in  engraving  on  the  memory  the  words 
«f;.i^  discourse;  mnch  bett^  than  writinjg  does.    I 
shall  again  quote  to  this  purpose  the  authority  of 
flutarchy  or  rather  that  of  Lycurgus^ 

<*  But  it  is  carefully  tabe  remarked,  that  Lycur-- 
^  gus  would  never  permit  any  one  of  his  Laws  to 
"  be  committed  to  writing ;  it  is  accordingly  ex- 
^'  pressly  enjoined  by  one  of  the  special  statutes, 
**  which  he  calls  pr^s*  (oracular,  pacta  conventa^  In* 
*  **  ^titutes) 


^^  stitates)  ti^atn^iKS  of  his  Itistltittea^sbitU  be  tov/ 
'<  pied;  because  wh^t^^r  is^  peiuiiar  force  and 
*^  efficacy  toward  rend^riag^tity  happy  and  vir^ri 
^*  tuoiB,  it  was  his  opitliDn,  d^httdbeimpTesslsd 
'^  by  habitoal  culture  on  the  hearts  and  manners  o^ 
^*  men,  in  order  to  make  the  ch^r^ters  indelible* 
^  Good-Mrill  is  m^re  powerful  than  9ny>  other  nl^tyde 
^^  of  constraint  to  which  men  c^  be  ^ubjectdd,  for* 
^^  by  means  of  it  every  one  becomes  ^  I^ir  imtqf 
«  himself,*' ♦.  ' 

'  The  hea^s  of  our  young  people  should  not  thent 
be  oppressed,  in  the  National  Schools^  with  an  vatft 
profitable  and  prattling  Science.  Sbmttimesf  tiiejr 
should  de£snd  amon^  themselves  the  cause  of  ad* 
tizen ;  sometimes  they  should  deliver  their  opisrioit 
jnespecting  a  publiq  9vent*  Tbey  should  'pursue  tlM 
process  of  an  art  through  it's  >^hole  course.  TMf 
eloqueni^  would  be  a  real  dbquesioe, '  and  theit 
knowledge  real  knowledge.  They  shoiiid  et^>k^ 
their  minds  on  no  abstruse  Sdenc^,  inno  us<ldi$| 
research,  which  ^re  usually  th&  fruit  of  prideu  In  th6 
studies  which  I  propose^  every  thing  shou,14  bring  u| 
X  back  to  Society,  to  Concord,  %o  Religion^  and  to 
'Nature,-  I 

I  have  no  fyted  to  suggest,  that  these  sevend 
Schools  should  be  decorated  torresppod^vtly  to  their 
use,  and  that  the  exterior  of  theif|r%lt  should  serins 
as  walkitig  places  4nd  asyluftisto  theFeople^  efp^ 
cially  during  the  tedious  and  gloottwy  days«of  Wiilter. 
There  they  shouldev^ery  day  bebojd  6*p««s»ctej  fliore 
proj^tomspire  (h^m^with  vrrtiaicmdiiei^  slhd 
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with  the  love  off  their  country^  I  do  not  say  thaa' 
those  of  the  Boulevards,  or  than  the  dances  of  Yaux^' 
liall,  but  even  than  the  tragedies  of  Corneilte. 
'  There  should  be  among  those  young  people  no' 
such  thing  as  reward^  nor  punishment,  nor  etnula-' 
tion,  and  consequently  no  envy.  The  only  punish^^^ 
Hient  there  inflicted  should  be  to  banish  ;fcam:tli9' 
assembly  the  person  who  should  disturb  it^  and  ^ven' 
that  only  for  a.  time  proportioned  to  thefaultoCthe 
offender :  and  withal  this  should  rather  be  an  act 
ef  justioe  than  a  punishment;  for  I  would. have  no 
nanner.  of  jhatne  to  attach  to  thatiexile.  But  i£ 
you  wish\to  form  an  idea  of  su^h.an  aisembly^ 
conceive^  instead  of  our  young  .colkgi^^y  pate, 
pensive,  jealous,  trembling  about  the  fate  of  their 
unfortunate  compositions,  a  multitude  of  y^ung 
persons  gay,  content,  attracted  by  pleasure  to  vast 
ciircttlar  halls,  in  which  are.erected  here  and  thetq 
^e  statues  of  the  illuslrioils  men  of  Antiqi]<ity^  and 
of  their  own  Country*  behold  them  all  attentive 
io  the  mii^ter*s  lessons,  assisting  each  other  ^n  com* 
prehenduig  them,  in  retaining  them,  and  in  r6pJ,y- 
ang  to  his  une^^pected  questions.  One  tacitly  sugr 
gests  an  answer  to  his  neighbour ;  another  ni^kes  aii 
Excuse  for  thenegligenqeof  his  absent  qomr^de^ 
■'i\  JReprefcent  to  ypurself  the  rapid  progress  of  fetwdies 
•rimdatcd.by intplligent.nwters,  and  drun^  in  by 
pupils  wfwareimulxia^liy  a^ssisting each  other  in  fix- 
ing, thpr  impres^^j^ :  of  them.  ; ;  Jigiire  %p  y piirself 
•Science  spr^io^tamong  tJieip,  ^^fj^  flai^e;ina  pUp, 
iall  thsi^a^j^ikmJmihM^m  commu- 

nicates ffom  one  to  another,  till  the  ^yhole  becomes 
one  blaze^     Ol^eiH'ie  ariloiig  th^,^  instead  of  a  vain 
^'lehiulatiop,  t}nipp,  beiievolcnce,  friendship,  for  ^n 

answer 
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aasirer  teasoh^^ly  suggested,  for  an  apology  ihad^ 
ia'bchalf  of  one  absent  by  his  comrsfcdes,  and  othc* 
little  services  rendered  and  repjaid.  The  recoHcc-* 
tion  of  those  early  jintimadles  will  farther  nnite  them 
in  the  Worlds  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  Of 
l^ir  irarioQS  iX)nditions.  ' 

-  At  this  tender  age  it  is  that  gratittiuie  ahd  reseiit^ 
ment  become^engraved,  for  the  reiit  ^f  life,  as  inde* 
Kbly  as  the  elements  of  Science  and  of  Reiigion.  It 
i6  not  so  in  our  <;oilegcs,  where  eve*?y  scholar  at- 
tempts to  supplant  his  ^leighbour.  I  recolle<ct  that;^ 
one  exercise  day  I  found  myself  very  much  embar- 
rassed, from  having  forgotten  a  latin  Author  out 
of  which  I  had  a  page  to  translate.  One  of  my 
neighbours  obligingly  offered  to  dictate  to  me  thtf 
Ycrsion  which  he  had  made  from  it.  I  accepted  hi^ 
services  with  many  expressions  of  acknowledg- 
ment. I  accordingly  copied  his  version,  only  chiing* 
ing  a  few  words,  that  the  Regeut  might  not  per- 
ceive it  to  be  the  same  with  my  companion's  ;v  but 
that  which  he  had  given  me  was  only  a  false  copy 
of  his  wvn,  and  was  filled  with  blunders  so  extra- 
vagant that  the  Regent  was  astonished  at  it,  and 
could  not  believe  it  at  first  to  be  my  production, 
for  I  was  a  tolerably  good  scholar,  I  have  not  lost 
the  recollection  of  that  act  of  perfidy^  though  in^ 
truth  I  have  forgdtten  others  much  moie  orue^ 
which'  I  have  encountered  since  that  period ;  but 
^le  first  age  of  human  life  is  the  season  of  resent- 
ments,, and  of  grateftil  feelings,  whicl)  arepeirer  to 
be  effaced.  a  . 

I  recollect  periods  of  time  still  :rabie,tiBmote. 
When  I  went  to  sdiool.  in  frocks  I  w^btimte  loisl:^ 

2*  my 
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py  ))ook3.thj;o#gh  heecHe^aness.  I  had  a-^irarse 
Mamed  M^ry  T^ot^  who,  bought  mc  otheis  with 
h5r:qwj|:  money,,  for  feSr  of  toy  being  whipped  ^t 
qicliOQL  And  of «  truth  tha  recollection  of  thoso 
pflti^.  service^  hw  remained  $q  long,  and  ao  deeply 
imprinted  on  rr\y  heart,  th^t  I  caa  truly  s#rm  no 
])fr«on.iti  theiWorld,  my  mother  e^^cepted^  possess* 
p^  my  ^fction  «o:  nniformly,  and  so  constantly^ 
Tha^t  g(K>d  and  p^r  creature  frequently  took  a  cor- 
dial intellect  in, my  useless  projects  for  acquiring  a 
fortune.  I  reckoned  on  repaying  her  with  usury 
in  her  P^  ^^>  When  she  was  in  a  in^nner  dfsUtute, 
the  tender  pare  which  she  took  of  my  infancy;  but 
scarcely  bajs  it  be^n  in  my  power  to  give  her  some 
trifling  and  inadequate  tokens  of  my  good*wiIL  I 
lelate  these  recollections,  traces  of  which  every  one 
^f  my  Readers  probably  possesses  somewhat  similar, 
and  still  more  interesting,  relating  to  himself  and 
to  his  owp  childhpod,  to  prove  to  what  a.  degree 
tiie  early  season  of  life  would  be  naturally  tbe  era 
of  vurtue  i^nd  of  gratitude,  wer?  it  not  frequently 
fkpraved  among  us  through  the  iliultincss  of  ou^ 
institutions. 

.  But  before  we  could  pretend  tq  e&tablish  those 
National  Schapis/ we^mnst  have,  men  formed  tq 
pvesiflein  thi;m;>  I  n'ould  not  b^va  them  chosen 
from.*  among  those  \yho  arc  most  po^recfuUy  recom-9 
mended.  :/][hb  more  repommendatiotis  they  migh^ 
have  the  more  would  they  be  givaa:  to  Jntrigue,  and 
eonsetjnently. the  less*  would,  be  their  virtue..  The 
enquiry  made  concerning  them  oiight  nqt  to. be*  I? 
he:a  witr«hiightimani.ft  l^bilbwphecl  >&rty  IsHie 
ftmdof  cUtld)«iB  iEfoesiififiieii^ 
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rather  tbtn  tiie  great?  Is  lie  a  man  of  sdiwifilUy ? 
Does  he  possess  virtw?  '  With  persons  of  such  a 
(trharadter,  we  should  be  furnished  with  mastert 
profier  for  |?oh4ucting  the  public  education*  B^ 
sides,  I  could  wish  to  change  the  appelhition  of 
M^st^r  j^nd  Doctor,  as  harsh  and  lofty*  I  iirould 
}i9:y^  th(sir  titles  to  import  the  friends  of  childboodi; 
(the  fathers  of  the  Country ;  and  these  I  irould  have 
'  /expressed  by  beautiful  Greek  names^  in  order  to 
unite  to  the  respect  due  to  thfeir  functions  the  mys* 
teriousness  of  their  titles.  Their  condition,  as  being 
idestined  to  form  citizens  for  the  Nation,  should  be 
a^t  least  as  noble,  and  as  distinguished,  as  that  of 
%he  Squires  who  manage  horses  in  the  Courts  oP 
Princes.  A  titled  magistrate  should  preside  eveiy 
^y  in  each  school.  It  would  be  very  becoming, 
that  the  magistrates  should  cause  to  be  trained  up^ 
under  their  own  eyes,  to  justice,  and  to  the  Lawi% 
the  children  whom  they  are  one  day  to  judge  and 
to  govern  as  men.  Children  likewise  are  citizens 
|n  miniature.  A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
pf  the  piost  eminent  accomplishments,  should  have 
the  gjeneral  superintendance  of  these  National 
Schools^  more  important  beyond  all  contradiction. 
f;ha;ri  that  pf  the  studs  of  the  kingdom;  and  to  the 
pvkd  that  then  pf  letters,  given  to  low  flattery,  might 
not  be  tipmpted  to  insiert  in  the  pufblic  papei-s  the 
days  on  which  he  was  to  vouchsafe  to  make  his 
visits  to  them,  this  sublime  duty  should  have  no  re- 
venue annexed  tp  it,  and  the  only  honour  that  could 
possibly  ^e  claimed  should  be  that  of  presiding. 

Would  to  Go0  it  >vere  in  my  power  to  conciliate 
^e  j^<;ationof  women  to  tliat  of  men,  as  at  Spar- 
ta! 
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t»!   Biit.wr  nmiiBers  forfMd  it.    I  do  not  believe^ 
hQDfCvct,  that  there  could  beany  grmt inconveni- 
fncy  in  associating,  in  early  life,  the  children  of 
both  siexes.    Their  society  communicates  mutual 
grace ;  besides,  the  first  elements  of  dvil  life,  of  re« 
ligion,  ^d  of  virtue,  are  the  same  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other.    This  first  epoch  excepted,  young 
vrcHnen  should  learb  nothing  of  what  men  pught  to 
jqiow ;  not  that  they  are  to  remain  always  in  igno^ 
lance  of  it,  but  that  they  may  receive  instruction 
with  increased  pleasure,  and  one  day  find  teadiers 
in  their  lovers.    There  is  this  moral  difference  hti' 
tween  man  and  wom$n,  tliat  tlie  man  owes  himsdf 
to  his  country,  and  the  woman  is  devoted  to  the 
ielicity  of  one  man  alone.    A  young  woman  will 
never  attain  this  end,  but  by  acquiring  a  relish  for 
the  emplpyments  suitable  to  her  sex.    To  no  purr 
pose  would  you  give  her  a  complete  course  of  the 
Sciences,  and  make  her  a  Theologian  or  a  Philosor 
|>her :  a  husband  does  not  love  to  find  either  a  rival 
.  or  an  instructor  in  his  wife«    Books  and  masters^ 
with  us,  blight  betimes  in  a  young  female,  virgin 
ignorance^  that  flower  of  the  soul,  which  a  lover 
takes  such  delight  in  gathering.    They  rob  a  hus- 
hand  of  the  most  delicious  charm  of  their  union, 
of  those  inter-communications  of  amorous  science, 
And  native  ignorance,  so  proper  for  filling  up  the 
long  days  of  married  life.     They  destroy  those  con- 
trasts of  character  which  Nature  has  established 
between  the  two  sexes,  in  order  to  produce  the  moat 
lovely  of  harmonies. 

These  natural  contrasts  are  so  necessary  to  love^ 
that  there  is  not  a  single  female  celebrated  for  the 

attachment. 


attachmeiif  with  vhic^  she  inspired  }ieric»rdx8,  cxI 

her  husband^  whq  has  been  indebted^fdc  her  etnpiio 

to  any  other  attractions  tlian  die!  amusements  of 

the  occttpatipns  peculiar  to  her  sex;  iromthe  i^of 

Pmebpe  dosvn  to  the  present.    We  have  tliem  of 

^11  ranks,  and  of  all  characters,  but  not  one  of  them 

learned, .  Suqh  of  them,  as  have  merited  this  descrip* 

tion^  have  likewise  been  almost  all  of  them  unftnw 

tuuate  in  love,  from  Sappho  down  to  CArir^iVz^Qumi 

of  Sweden,  and  even  stiil  nearer  to  us.     It  should 

be  then  byi  the  side  of  her  mother,  of  her  father,  of 

her  brothers  and  sisters,  that  a  young  woman  ought 

to'derive  instruction  respecting  her  ft>ture  duties  of 

mother .  gnd  wife.      In  her  father's  house  it  is  diat 

6he\ou^t  taleam  a  multitude  of  domestic  arts;  at 

this  d^y  unknown  to  our  highly  bred  dames.         : 

I  have  softener  than  oncet  in  the  course  of  this 

-Workj.spofcdn  in  high  terms  of  the  felicity  enjoyed 

in  Holland ;  however,;as  I  only  passed^through  that 

country,  I  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  their 

•domestic  manners.  This  much  nevertheless  I  know, 

4iiat  the  women  there  are  constantly  employed  in 

houshold  affairs,  and  that  the  most  undisturbed  con^ 

cordreigns  in  families.     But  I  enjoyed  at  Berlin  an 

image  of  the  charms  which  those  manners  held.ia 

«uch  contempt  among  us,  aie  capable  of  diffusing 

4)Vcr  domestic,  life.    A  friend  whom  Provicience 

4raified  up  for  me  in  that  city,  where  I  Was!  an  entij^ 

stronger,  [introduced  me  tqa  society  of  young  ladies; 

:!fiir/iaPri]^asa  thesis  assemblies  aire  held\ndt  in  the 

,pip3trtments.:0f  the  married  woincn,^  bub -oi^theii- 

-liBughteiSi ;  Xhis  custom  is  kept  up  in  all  the  &mi- 

lies 
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Sts  viiicil  have  not  been  corrupted  by  tlieinaimeM 
0f  <Hir  Fiencb  oS&cenf  vviio  were  prisonera  fhei^  in 
tiie  last  war«  It  U  cu^tdmary  theii  forthe  young 
ladies  of  the  same  soci)^  to  invite  each  oAer  by 
toms^  to  asstmblies  which  they  call  cofibe  parties^ 
They  ate  generally  kept  cm  Hiursdays.  They  go^ 
accompatited  by  their  mothers^  to  the  apartments  <^ 
lier  who  has  givea  the  invitation^  She  tceats  them 
with  ereavied  coffee,  and  every  kind  of  pastry  and 
comfits  prepared  by  her  own  hand.  She  presents 
them  in  the  very  depth  of  Winter  with  fruits  of  all 
sorts  preserved  in  sugar,  in  colours,  in  verdure^  and  in 
perfume^  apparently  as  firesh  as  if  they  were  hang* 
Ing  on  the  tree.  She  receives  from  her  companions 
thousands  of  compliments,  which  4ie  repays  witH 
interest  . 

But.by  and  by  she  di^Iays  other  taleats»  Some* 
tnnes  she  unrols  a  large  piece  of  tapestry,  on  whidi 
Ae  had  been  labouring  night  and  day,  and  exhibits 
forests  of  willows  always  greea  which  she  herself 
has  planted,  and  rivulets  of  mohair  which  slie  has 
aet  a-fldwing  with  her  needle.  At  other  times,  shp 
weds  her  voice  to  the  sounds  of  a  harpsichord,  and 
seems  to  hdve  collected  into  her  chamber  all  thf 
aongfters^XKf  the  grove.  She  requests  her  compa* 
tdfms  to  sing  in  their  turn.  Then  it  is  you  hesr 
eulogium  upon  ealogrum*  The  mothers  enraptuced 
with  delight  applaud  themselves  in  secret,  Uke 
Nkbe^  on  the  praises  given^  to  thei^ ::dwghtera: 
J^ertentant  guadia  pectus:  (the  bosom  ^lows  wi& 
joy.)  .  Some  officers  booted,  and  in  thein  uniform, 
having  slipped  away  by  stealth  from  the  exercisies 

of 


«^  tte  pariule/  step  in  fx>  enjoy  amidst  this  lovely 
circle  some  moments  of  delightful  tranquillity;  anil 
while  each  of  the  young  females  hopes  td  find  in 
one  of  them  lier  protector  ;imd  her  friend,  each  of 
the  men  sighs  after  the  partner  who  is  one  day  to 
soothe,  by  the  charm  of  domestic  tidents,  the  rigour 
of  military  labcmrs.  I  never  saw  any  country  ia 
which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  discovered  greater 
purity  of  manners^  and  in  which  marriages  were 
more  happy. 

There. is  no  t)ccasion  however  to  have  recourse  to 
strangers/ for  proofs  of  the  power  of  love  over  saoc^ 
tity  of  manners.  I  ascribe  the  innocoice  of  those 
of  our  own  peasantiy,  and  their  fidelity  in  wedlock^ 
to  their  being  able  very  early  in  life  to  give  theai« 
selves  up  to  this  honourahle  sentiment.  It  is  kire 
which  renders  them  content  with  their  painfiil  lot: 
it  even  suspends  the  miseries  of  siaveiy.  I  have 
frequently  seen  in  the  Isle  of  France  black  people^ 
after  being  Exhausted  by  4:he  fatigues  of  the  day, 
set  off  as  the  night  approached  to  visit  their  mis^ 
tresses,  at.  the  distance  of  three  or  four  leagiiea. 
They  keep  thetr  assignations  in  the  midst  <^  the 
woods»  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  where  they. kindle  t 
fire ;  they  datice  together  a  great  part  of  tlie  m^ 
to  the  sound  of  their  tamtam^  and  return  to  their 
labour  be&re  day-break  Contented,  full  of  vigour^ 
and  as  fresh  as  those  who  have  slept  soundly  all 
tiiglit  loiig:  such  isi  the  power  possessed  by  the 
inoral  affections  which  combine  with  this  sentiment^ 
over  the  physical  organization.  The  night  of  the 
lover  diffuses  a  ch^rm  over  the  day  of  the  slave. 

We 
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•  Wc  have  in  Scripture  a  very  remarkable  instaticidS 
to  this  effect ;  it  is  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  ^'  Ja^ 
^.cab^''  it  is  there  written,  "  served  seven  years  for 
'^^  Rachel;  and  they  seemed  tmto  him  but  a  few* 
f* .  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her."  *  I  am  pcr-» 
Icctiy  aware  that. our  politicians,  who  set  no  value 
on  any  thing  but  gold  and  titles,  have  no.  conoep-^ 
tkitt  of  all  this;  but  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
inform  them,  that  no  one  ever  better  understood 
the  Laws  of  Nature  than  the  Authors  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  that  on  the  Laws  of  Nature  only,  can 
those  of  happily  ordered  Societies  be  established. 

I. could  wish  therefore  that  our  young  people 
might  have  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  the  senti-' 
ment  of  love,  in  the  midst  of  their  labours,  as  Jacob 
liid.  No  matter  at  what  age ;  as  soon  as  we  am 
capable  of  feeling,  we  are  capable  of  lovingi .  Ho^ 
noarable  love  suspends  pain,  banishes  langour,  saves 
from  prostitution,  from  the  errors  and  the  lesUess*' 
jdess  of  celibacy ;  it  fills  life  with  a  thousand  deH^ 
dous  perspectives,  by  displaying  in  futurity  the 
most  desirable  of  unions :  it  augments,  in  the  hearts 
of  two  youthful  lovers,  a  relish  for  study,  and  a  tastd 
for  domestic  employments.  What  pleasure  must  it 
Ihfibrd  a  young  ^pan,  transported  with  the  science 
which  he  has  oerived  from  his  masters,  to  repeat 
die  lessons  of  it  to  the  fair  one  whom  he  loves ! 
What  delight  to  a  young  and  timid  female  to  see 
herself  distinguiished  amidst  her  companions,  and 
to  hear  the  value  and  the  graces,  of  her  little  skill 
and  industry,  exalted  by  the  tongue  of  her  Ibver  I 

•  Genesis,  thap.  xxix.  ver,  20.* 

A  young 


^  Aymi^^itmti  destkied  onedayvto  reprenr.orithe- 

tjribunal  thftipju^tice  of  m^n^/iseBtchanted,  amufet 

the  labyrmtha  -of  Liv,  -  toibehpld. his .ixuMress  em^ 

broiderin^^f^  him.  tl3teila\^Qrs  which  are  tddeco^ 

rat^^  the  a^Jtip  of  their  imiobr  ^^d  to  present  hinr 

with.aajinftg^.qf  the  beauiKieS  •  of  Naliaie,  of  whidii 

<iie  gloomy  honours  of  hii9  sta.|ion  are  going  to  de< 

prive  l^U^  for  life.     Aaother,  devoted  to  conductJ 

tbet flafne^(9jf  war  to  the^nds  of  the  Eartli,  attaches 

iumsc^lf  tp  the  gentle  ^irit  of  his  female,  friend,  and 

flatters  hi^^^^lf  ^ith  the  thought  that  the  mischief 

which  he  ja?iy'do  to- mankind,  shall  be  repaired  by: 

tt^  blessings  which  she  bestows  On^  the  misarabTe^* 

Friendships  multiply  in  femilies;  of  the  fiiend  to^ 

the  brother  who  introduces  him,  and  of  the  brother 

to  the  sist^n    Tlie  kiodred  are  mutually  attracted* 

The  young  folkaform  their  manners^  and  dae  ha{^y^ 

perspectives  which  their  union  discloses,  cherish  in 

them  the  love  <^  their  several  duties,  and  of  virtpfic/ 

Who  knows  hut  those  unconstrained  choifces,  thosef 

pure  and  fa^der  lies,  may  fix  that  roving  spirit 

which  some  have  supposed  natural  to  women  ?  They 

would  respect  the  bands  which  they  themselves 

had  fwmed    If^  having  become  wives,  they  aim  aft 

|4easing;  every  body,  it  is  perhajis  because  vrhen 

they  were  single,  they  wefe  not  permitted  to  be  id 

)avewithane«  ^ 

If  theiseis  room  to.  hope  for  a  liappy  revolution  in 
our  Gauntry,  it  is  to  beeflfected  only  by  calling  back 
the  women  to  domestic  manners.  Whatewr  satire 
may  haire  heen  levelled  against  them,  they  are  less 
«irfpahlje;than  the  men.    They  are  chargeable  with^ 

hardly 
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Imt61y  Mf  Vioe8  except  those  whi<5li  tli^  Httke 
from  us:  flild  we  bttve  a  gteat  manjF  ftoBi  which 
therf  are  fmf^  Am  to  thcM  which  at«  petvlkr  tor 
themaelves  it  thay  be  affirtiiefd,  that  tlv^y  have  te^ 
tarded  our  rftiii^  by  halanoiiig  the  vides  of  otir  poll" 
tical  oonstiMtion.  It  id  impossibte  to  ittntf^ne  what 
nust  have  become  of  A  stated  Society  abattdonedl 
to  all  the  absurdities  of  our  education,  to  all  the 
prejudices  of  our  various  conditions^  aiid  to  the 
ambitions  of  each  contending  party,  had  not  the 
women  crossed  us  upon  the  toad.  Our  History 
presents  only  the  disputes  of  monks  w^h  fiionks^ 
of  doctors  with  doctors,  of  grandees  ^itb  ghtndees, 
•f  nobles  with  the  base-born ;  while  crafty  politi* 
ciaiis  gradually  lay  hold  of  all  our  possessions.  But 
for  the  women  all  these  parties  would  have  made; 
9,  desert  of  the  State^  and  have  led  the  commonalty 
to  the  very  last  man  to  the  slaughter,  or  to  ma?kef| 
^  piece  of  advice  which  was  actually  given  not 
many  years  ago«  Ages  have  elapsed  in  which  we 
flhould  all  have  been  Cordeliers,  born  ahd  dying  en^ 
cirqled  with  the  cord  of  St  Francis;  in  others,  all 
would  have  l^ken  to  the  road  in  the  character  of 
knights-errant,  rambling  over  hill  and  dale  with 
lance  in  hand ;  in  others,  all  penitents^  paradix^ 
through  the  streets  of  our  cities  in  solonn  jproce^ 
sions,  and  whipping  ourselves  to  some  purpose;  m 
others,  ^mquis  or  qmmquam  of  the  University. 

The  women,  thrown  put  of  their  natural  state  by 
our  unjust  manners,  turn  every  thing  upsjde  down, 
laugh  at  every  things  destroy  every  thing,  the  great 

fbrtiioei) 
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fortunes,  the  pnetedsions  of  pride,  and  tfafe  pifeju*^ 
dices  of  opinion.  Women  liave  only  one  passion, 
ivhich  is  love,  and  this  passion  has  only.'one  object ; 
whfereas  men  refer  every  thing  to  ambitioa^  which 
has  thousands.  Whatever  be  the.  irregularities,  of 
woni^n,  they  are  always  nearer  tx>  nature  than 
ive  are,  because  their  ruling  passion  is  incessantly* 
impelling  them  in  tihat  direction,  whereas  ours  oq 
the  contrary  is  betraying  us  into  endless  devil* 
tions.  A  Provincial,  and  even  a  Parisian,  trades- 
man, hardly  behaves  with  kindness  to  his  children 
when  they  are  somewhat  grown  up ;  but  he  bends 
wit&  profound  reverence  before  those  of  strangers, 
provided  they  are  rich  or  of  high  quality:  his  wife 
on  the  contrary  is  regulated  in  her  behaviour  to 
them  by  their  figure.  If  they  are  homely  she  neg- 
lects them;  but  she  will  caress  a  peasant's  child 
if  it  is  beautiful ;  she  will  pay  more  respect  to  a 
low-born  man  with  grey  hairs  and  a  venerable 
head,  than  to  a  counsellor  without  a  beard.  Wo- 
men attend  only  to  the  advantages  which  are  the 
gift  of  Nature,  and  men  only  to  those  of  fortune. 
Thus  the  women  amidst  all  their  irregularities  still 
bring  us  back  to  Nature,  while  we,  with  our  alFec- 
iation  of  superior  wisdom,  are  in  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  deviation  from  hen 
•  I  admit  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  pre- 
vented tlie  general  calamity  only  by  introducing 
among  us  an  infinite  nuinber  of  particular  evils. 
Alai^ !  as  well  as  ourselves  they  never  will  find 
happiness  except  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  In  all 
countries  where  the  empire  of  virtue  is  at  an  end, 
they  are  most  miserable.  They  were  fonperly  ex- 
VoL.  Ill,  A  a  €cedinfl/ 
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ceedi0gly  happy  in  the  virtuous  RepuUi^s  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy :  there  they  decided  the  fate  of 
States :  at  this  day,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
slaves  in  those  very  countnes,  the  greatest  part  of 
them  are  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
prostitution  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood.  Ours 
ought  not  to  despair  of  us.  They  possess  over 
man  an  empire  absolutely  inalienable  ;*  we  know 
them  only  under  the  appellation  of  the  se;,  to 
which  we  have  given  the  epithet  of  fair  by  way  of 
excellence*  ^  But  bow  many  other  descriptive  epi* 
thets,  stiH  more  interesting;  might  be  added  to 
this,  such  a9  those  of  nutritive,  consolatory !  They 
receive  us  on  our  entrance  into  life,  and  they  close 
iour  eyes  when  we  die«  It  is  ixoit  to  beauty,  but 
to  Religion,  that  our  women  are  indebted  for  the 
greatest  part  of  their  influence;  the  same  French-* 
man  who  in  Paris  sighs  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress^ 
holds  her  in  fetters^  and  under  the  discipUne  of 
the  whip^  in  St  Domnigo.  Our  Religion  algtnQ 
of  all  contemplates'  the  coigugal  union  in  th« 

#  It  deserves  to  be  rennurked,  jthat  most  of  tfie  names  of  die  obj^cti^ 
of  Nature^  of  morals,  and  of  metapb^sics,  nrt  femttifle^  espedaly  i»^ 
ibc  Fftnbb  ianguagt.  It  would  atford  mauar  of  curioas  ras^arcb,  t^ 
tDqaJr^t  whether  aasculiite  Aaiaes  have  been  given  by  the  vamen^  an4 
feminine  names  by  the  men^  to  objects  which  are  most  particalarly  sub* 
servient  to  the  uses  of  each  sex ;  or  whether  the  fSrst  have  been  made  of 
the  mascmlfne  gend<*is  b^eiWRe  the^r  preiBaied  ciiafaclars  #f  txtagy  ani 
fyrC9^  and-  tlie  secood  of  Uie  femibiiie  graderi  because  they  displayed 
characters  of  grace  ^nd  loveliness.  J  am  p^siiaded,  cfiat  the  men  hav^ 
aae  given  names  to  the  objects  of  nature,  in  general,  have  <  lavished 
feminine  designtKtioirs  upon  them-,  from  l^t  secret  propensity  whacd 
itfxaeta  them,  toward  the  se^t  thia  obscrvaiioii  i»  supported  by  tha 
names  assigned  to  the  heavenly  Coastellations,  to  the  four  quarters  of* 
the  Globe,  to  by  far/the  greatest  parr  of  fivers,  kingdom?,  fruits^  trees, 
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order  of  Nature :  it  is  the  only  Religion  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  which  presents  woman  to  man 
as  a  companion ;  every  other  abandons  her  to  him 
as  a  slave.  To  peligioa  alone  do  our'  women  owe 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  Europe ;  and  from 
the  liberty  of  tbp  VQUficn  \t  i$  that  the  Ubcf ty  of 
NatioQ$  has  flowpd,  a^pompapied  with  the  pn^ 
^criptjon  of  a  multitude  of  inhumai^  wages,  l^bicl^ 
have  been  diffiLised  over  all  thie  other  p^rts  of  the 
Worlds  such  as  slavery,  seraglios,  ap(i  eaauc})^. 
O  charming  sex !  it  is  in  your  yirtpe  t)iat  ypiir 
power  consists,-:-Save  yp^r  Country,  by  recalHqg 
^0  the  love  of  domestic  manners  your  lovers  and 
your  husbands,  froin  a  dbplay  pf  your  gisntle  oc^ 
cupations :  You  would  restore  Society  at  large  t9 
a  sense  of  duty,  if  each  of  you  brings  back  oiiie 
9ingle  man  to  the  order  of  Nature.  £nyy  not  tl^e 
other  sex  their  authority,  their  magi^tr^eies^  tb^ir 
talents,  their  vain^glpry;  but  in  the  mids^  of  youjc 
iwe^kn^^,  surrounded  with  your  wopls  aQ4  yo^f 
^iUcs,  giye  |haoK«  to  tk^  4uTjiqR  of  Nafvj^i^  % 
Mving  <%ra£^rre<)  qjx  ypu  sifmp  ^  fmff  #i^eiw 
Ai9F»y9  go^  a«d  beoeiicisnt 
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I  HAVE't)resented,  from'the  beginnmg  of  ttii 
Work,  the  different  paths  of  Nature  wMcb  I  pro- 
posed to  pufsue,  on  purpbse  to  form  to  myself  an 
idea  of  the  order  which  governs  the  World.  I 
brought  forward,  in  the  first  place,  the  objections 
which  have  in  all  ages  been  raised  agsfinst  a  l^ro- 
vidence;  I  have  exhibited,  them  as  implied  to  the 
several  kingdoms  of  Nature,  one  after  another ; 
which  furnished  me  with  an  of^porttinity,  in  re- 
citing them,  of  difeplaj'-in^  views  entirely  new 
respecting  the  disposition,'  and  the  use,  of  the 
different  parts  of  this  Globe  :  I  haveaccordingly 
deferred  the  dire(?ti6n  of  ^he  chains  of 'Mmintains 
hn  the  Continents,  to  the  regular* Wi»dsr  which 
Mow  over  the  Odean ;  the  position  of  Islands,  to 
the  confluence  of  it's  Currents,  or  those  of  Rivers ; 
fte-  cdtfsfailt  siJpply  of  fuel.  to^Volcanbs}  vto  the 
bituminous  deposits  on  iirs  febores ;  the  Currents 
of  the  Sea,  and  the  movements  of  the  Tides,  to 
the  alternate  effusions  of  the  Polar  Ices. 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  refuted,  in  order,  the 
other  objections  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  ve» 
get&ble  and  animal  kingdoms,  by  demonstrating^ 
that  these  kingdoms  were  no  more  governed  By 
mechanical  Laws  than  the  fossil  kingdom  is.  I 
have  farther  demonstrated,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ills  which  oppress  the  human  race  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  defects  of  our  political  institutions, 
..  .  A  >     •  and 
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and  not  to  those  of  Nature^-  that  >Mam.  is  the  oiily 
l^eing  who  18  abandoijed  to  Jiis  owh  providence,  asr. 
a  punishnnent  for  some  drigin^l  traosgressibn ;  bufc 
that  the  same  Deit^^  who  h^d  .given  him  up  to 
the  direction  of  his  ownjQtelligQnee,  still  watched 
over  his  deatitiation ;  that  he  caused  tp  recoil  on 
the  GoverDors  of  the  j^ations  the  miseries .  with 
which  they  overwhelm  the  little  and  the  weak? 
and  I  have,  demonstrated  the  action  of  a  Divine 
Providence  from  the  very  calamities  of  the  Hujrtan 
Race:     Such  is  thp  subject  of  my  first.  Part 

In  .the  opening  of  my.  second,  I  have  attacked 
the  principles  of  our  Sciences,  by  evincing  that 
they  mislead  us,  either  by  the  boldness  of  those, 
same  principles,  from  whence  they  would  soar  up 
to  the  nature  of  the  elements  which  elude  their 
grasp,  or  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  methods^ 
which  is  capable  of.  catching  only  one  Law  of 
Nature  at.  once,  because  of  the  weakness  of  our 
understanding  and  of  the  vanity  inspired  by  our 
education,  whereby  we.  are  betrayed  into  the  be-^. 
lief  that  the  little  paths  in  which  we  tread  are  the 
only  roads  leading  to  knowledge.  ThusJt  is  that 
the  natural  Sciences,  and  even  the  political  which 
are  results  from  them,  having  been  with  us  sepa* 
mted  from  each  other,  each  one  in  particular  has 
formed,  if  I  may  u«e  thejexpression,  a  lane  with- 
out a^  thoroughfare,  of  the  road  by  which  it  enter- 
ed. Thus  it  is  that  the  physical  cauises  have,  a* 
the  long  run,  made  us  lose  sight  of  intellectual 
ends  in  j  the  order  of  Nature,  as  financial  causeis 
have  stripped  us  of  the  hopes  of  Religion  and  of 
Virtue,  in  the  social  wder. 

Aa3  latter- 
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I  aft^fwti^  set  out  in  quest  of  a  ikeulty  better 
adapted  to  the  discovery  df*  truth  than  ouf  reason^ 
ttrhich  after  all  h  nothing  but  our  personal  interest 
merely,  t  iatter  myself  I  have  found  it  ili  that 
sublime  itistinct  called  sentinvsnt^  which  is  in  us 
the  expressibii  of  natural  Laws^  imd  which  is  in- 
variaUe  among  all  Nations.  By  means  of  it  I  hav^ 
obl^erved  the  Laws  of  Nature,  not  by  tracing  them 
up  to  iheiir  principles^  which  art  known  to  GOD 
only,  but  by  descending  into  their  results^  which 
are  destined  to  the  use  of  Man.  I  have  had  the 
fctitity,  in  pui^uanice  of  this  track,  to  pierceive 
cerlain  principles  of  the  correspondencies  and  df 
the  haiittonies  which  govern  the  World. 

.  I  icannot  entertain  a  shadow  df  doubt,  that  it 
was  by  prbteeding  in  this  same  track,  the  ancient 
Ej^ptians  distinguished  themselves  so  highly  ibr 
\iten  attainments  in  natural  knowledge,  which 
they  carmd  incomparably  farther  than  we  have 
done.  They  studied  Nature  in  Natti'i^  herself^ 
and  v6t  by  piiecemieal^  and  with  machines.  Hence 
thb^  ibrineda  most  wondeiful  Science,  of  jifst  cele* 
brity  «ll  Dvw  the  Globe,  under  the  namte  Af  Ma]gie. 
The  elemttits  of  this  Science  are  now  Unknown : 
the  name  ^fit  aloike  is  all  that  ittnsinst,  and  is  at 
tllii  day  given  io  operations  the  most  stupid  in 
whiich  the  error  and  depravity  of  the  hufnan  heart 
em  \ft  Employed.  Hiis  \*as  not  the  character  of 
llbe  M^|ie  of  the  aircient  Egyptians,  so  muck 
ietebmmlby  the  nrost  respectable  Authors  of  Ah^ 
IhfUiity,  und  by  die  Sacred  Bodfca  tfttmiiiel)r^s. 
)%e»e  were  ib^  pHndpies  tyf  dorrespirardetate  and 
of  harmony  which  Pytla^orw  dcrivtd  from  their 

stores. 
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Stores,  which  he  imported  into  Europe^  a»d  which 
tliere  hecame  thf  sources  of  the  Tarious  branches 
of  Philosophy  that  appeared  after  his  time^  na; 
the'source  of  the  Arts  likewise,  which  did  not  be* 
gin  to  floarish  there  till  that  period ;  for  the  Arts 
are  only,  imitations  of  the  processes  of  Nature* 

Though  my  incapacity  is  very  -great,  these  bar* 
monic  principles  are  so  luminous  that  they  have 
presented  to  me  not  only  dispositions  of  the  Globe 
entirely  new ;  but  they  have  besides  fiifxiished  me 
with  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  <^haracters  of 
|>lants  on  the  first  inspection,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
say  at  once,  This  is  a  native  of  the  mountains^ 
Tliat  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  shores.  By  them  X 
have  demoRStitited  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  {^ants, 
and  have  determined  by  the  nautical  or  volatile 
forms  of  their  grains,  the  relations  which  they  have 
to  the  places  where  they  are  destined  to  grow,  I 
have  observed  that  the  carollie  of  their  flowers  had 
relations,  positive  oar  negative,  to  the  rays  of  the^ 
Sun,  according  to  the  diffeience  of  X^atitude^  and 
to  the  points  of  elevation  at  whveh  they  are  to 
blow.  I  have  afterwards  remarked  the  charming 
contrasts  of  their  leaves,  of  their  flowers,  of  their 
fruits,  and  of  thdr  stems,  with  the  soil  and  the  sky 
in  which  they  grow,  and  those  which  tbey  form 
from  genns  to  genus,  being,  if  I  may  say  so^ 
grouped  by  pairs.  Finally,  I  have  indicated  tb? 
reiatbns  in  which  tliey  «tand  to  animdls,  and  to 
Man ;  <to  ismSk  i  ideg^ee,  that  I  ^mx  confident  U^ 
alfirm,  I  ihaveiAeasiim&trirted  iiieie  i»  jtot  »  singii 
^bade  of ^cdour^impceflttd  by  cbanc6|  (thfcmghttbe 
whole  cjrtent, of  Nature..    -    ^  -     <    ;♦ 
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Fy  proaecattng  these  views,  I  lisve  supplied  tlie 
means  of  forming  complete  chapters  of  Natural 
History,  from  haviug  evinced  that  each  plant  was 
the  centre  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number  of 
animals,  whKh  possess  correspondencies  with  it  to 
us  still  unkno\(*n.  Their  harmonies  might  un* 
doubt e^ly  be  extended  much  farther;  for  many 
plants  seem  to  have  relations  not  only  to  the  Sun, 
biit  to  different  constellations.  It  is  not  alwayf; 
such  an  elevation  of  the  Sun  above  the  Horizoa 
which  elicits  the  vegetative  powers  of  plffnts. 
Such  a  one  flourishes  in  the  Spring,  which  would 
not  put  out  the  smallest  leaf  in  Autumn,  though 
3t  nsight  then  undergo  the  same  degree  of  heat; 
The  same  thing  is  observable  with  respect  to  their 
seeds,  which  germinate  and  shoot  at  one  season, 
and  not  at  another,  though  the  temperature  may 
be  the  same. 

These  celestial  relations  were  known  to  the  anr 
cient  Philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  Pytha^ 
gorm.  We  find  many  observations  on  this  subject 
in  Pliny  j  when  he  says  for  example  that  toward 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  the  olive-trees  and  vines 
conceive  their  fruit ;  and  after  Virgil^  that  wheat 
ought  to  be  sown  immediately  on  the  retiring  of 
this  constellation;  and  lentib  on  that. of  Bootes; 
that  reeds  and  willows  should  be  planted  when  the 
constellation  of  the  Lyre  is  setting.  It  was  after 
these  relations,  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown 
^  us,  that  Linnau^  formed  with  the  flowers  of 
plants  a  botanical  almandc^  of  ^hich  PMy  suggest-^ 
f d  the  first  idea  to  the  husbandmen  of  his  time^t^ 

t  Consult  his  Njktoral  Ijilitory,  Book  xviiL  chap.  2^. 
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^t  vel^ave,  indicated  vegetable  harmonics  still 
laiSre  interesting,  by  demonstrating  that  the  time 
of  the  expansion  of  every  plant,  of  it's  flowering 
and  of  the  maturity  of  it's  fruit,  was  <:pnneoted 
y-ith  <he  expansions  and  the  necessities  of  the  aiii- 
inal  creation,  and  especially  with  those  of  Macu 
Thore  is  not  a  single  one  but  what  possesses  rek^ 
ttpns  of  utility  tons,  direct  or  indirect :  but  this 
immense  ai^d  mysterious  part  of  the  History  of 
Man  will  perhaps  never  be  known,  es^cept  to  the 
Angels/  '      : 

,  My  third  Part  presents  the  application  of  th^ 
^annonic  principles  to  the  Nature  of  Man  hirni^l£ 
In  it  I  have  shewn.  That  he  is  formed  of  two 
powers,  the  one  physical  and  the  other  intellect 
tual,  which  aifect  him  perpetually  with  two  con- 
trary sentiments,  the  one  of  which  is  that  of  Iw 
misery,  and  the  other  that  of  his  excellence. :  I 
have  demonstrated,  that  these  two  powers  were 
ipost  happily  gratified  in  the  different  periods  of 
the  passions,  of  the  ages  and  of  the  occupation^ 
to  which  Nature  has  destined  Man,  such  as.  agri- 
culture, marriage,  the  settlement  of  posterity,  Re- 
Jigion. 

I  have  dwelt  principally  on  the  affections  of  the 
intellectual  power,  by  rendering  it  apparent  that 
every  thing  which  has  the  semblance  of  delicious 
and  transporting  in  our  pleasures,  arose  from  the 
isentim^nt  of  infinity,  or  of  some  other  attribute  of 
D^iTT,  which  discovered  itself  to  us  as  the  ter-^ 
mination  of  our  perspective,  I  have  demonstrated, 
on  the  co»tr9.ry,  that  the  source  of  our  miseries 
and  of  oiiv  error?,  might  be  traced,  up  ta  thia^ 

That 
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That  in  the  social  state  we  frequently  cross  those 
natural  sentiments  by  the  prejudices  of  educatioii 
4^d  of  society  ;  so  that^  in  many  cases^  we  malte 
kht  sentiment  of  infinity  to  bear  upon  the  transient 
nbjects  of  this  World,  and  that  of  our  fraiky  zni 
Misery  upon  the  immortal  plans  of  Natuve.  I 
ka^e  only  glanced  at  this  rich  and  stiblime  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  as«ert  with  confidence,  that  by  pur* 
sning  this  track  simply,  I  have  sufficiently  prored 
tht  necessity  of  virtue,  and  that  I  have  indicated 
it's  real  source,  not  where  our  modern  Philoso* 
fhcrs  %ttk  for  it,  namely  in  our  political  institu^ 
tions,  wMch  are  often  diametrically  opposite  ta 
it,  but  in  tiie  natural  state  of  Man,  and  in  bis  own 
heart. 

I  have  afterwards  applied,  with  what  ability  I 
possess,  the  action  of  these  two  powers  to  tbe 
happiness -of  Society,  by  shewing,  first,  that  most 
oF'the  tHs  we  endure  are  only  social  re-actions,  all 
df  wfcich  have  their  grand  origin  in  overgrown 
property,  in  employments,  in  honours,  in  money, 
and  in  lamJ.  I  have  proved  that  those  enormous 
properties  produx^e  the  pliysical  and  moral  indi- 
gence of  a  Nation  ;  that  this  indigence  generated, 
in  it^s  twrn,  srwarms  of  debauched  men,  who  em- 
ploy all  *he  resooroes  of  craft  and  industry  *o 
mal<e  tht  rich  iiefowd  the  portion  which  their  nc- 
cresfeititt -demferlid  ;  that  celibacy,  and  tbe^lisquie- 
♦trdes  with  whtch  it  is  attewcled,  wcjre  in  a  great 
many  crti«ns  t*ie  effecrts  of  that  'State  of  penfuiy 
ana^iagflttsh  to^hioh  Shey  fou©d  «hen*st»lves  w* 
An^eA';  and  *h^  their  celibacy  .produced,  by 
neptt-c^islttti,  thfe  ^rostJtution  of  *iiW)men  of  tAie 

town; 


town;  beeiuse  evtty  ttian  who  ibstaiti^  frotti  hmr- 
fiage,  whethwr  VolutiUrily  or  fmm  necessity,  dfe^ 
voted  n  young  womaft  to  a  single  \\%  or  to  pro^- 
tittition.  This  tffidct  tieee^^rily  te^ults  ftotn  one  of 
tht  harmonic  Ibws  of  Natut^»  as  6very  man  cotneS 
Into  the  World,  and  goes  out  of  it,  iMilh  his  female* 
or  what  ailioiAntB  to  the  same  thing,  tht  ihales  and 
females  of  the  hftmin  ispeci^  are  born  ahd  -die 
in  equal  numbem.  fVom  these  pmi^i}>les  I  have 
deduced  a  variety  of  important  conB^quencesE. 

I  have  iktally  demonstrated,  IMl  no  inconsider* 
able  part  of  our  physical  and  morat  nmladies  pto^ 
cteedied  iVotia  the  chastbementii,  the  upwards,  and 
the  vahity  of  ofir  education. 

I  have  have  hazarded  sundry  conjectures,  in  Ae 
view  of  ftittiishing  to  the  people  abundant  means  of 
subMsteiice  and  of  population,  and  <)f  re-animating 
in  thew  th*  spirit  of  Religion  and  of  Patriotism* 
by  prfei^eiAtlng  thteta  with  certain  perspectives  of  in- 
finity, Withfoul  which  \kie  feKcity  of  a  Nation,  like 
that  of  aH  individual,  is  negative,  atid  quickly  ex- 
hausted, were  wt  to  form  platis  in  other  respects  the 
Ihost  advatati^gfeous,  ^  fihancfe,  of  commerce,  and 
4f  agi'iculttti'e.  Provtsioh  untrst  be  made,  at  Once, 
fyt  ftan,  as  atl  iinimal,  and  as  an  ititdlrgent  being. 
I  hate  terminated  thosfe  sajfFerent  projects,  by  pre- 
denti^'g  thte  bketefh^f  a  i^ational  Education,  with- 
^ut  ^Vhich  it  is  im^sible  to  have  any  species  of 
IiegislaWoiibryif  Ptftti*icitfeni  that  shall  be  of  long 
dttWt!i<ft).  IhaVeendc(aV<w*edtoiinfoldintttft6tftc' 
Ihfe  tW6Jj*Wei%,  |*ysical  aifdratelktettial,  of  Man, 
and  to  dfirebt  them  ^»m^  Ihfe  loVe  bf  €ewntijr 
and  of  Reltgfon. 

I  must 
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I  must  no  doubt  have  frequeatly  gone  astray  in 
pursuing  paths  so  new,  aqd  so  intricate.  I  must 
have  many  a  time  suiik  far  below  my  subject,  from 
the  construction  of  my  plans,  from  my  inexperi* 
ence,  from  the  very  embarrassment  of  my  style ; 
but,  I  repeat  it,  provided  my  ideas  shall  suggest 
superior  conceptions  to  others,  I  am  well  satisfied. 
At  the  same  time,  if  calamity  be  the  road  to  Truth, 
I  have  not  been  destitute  of  means  to  direct  me  to- 
ward her.  The  disorders  of  Mliich  1  have  frequent- 
ly been  the  witness,  and  sometimes  the  victim, 
have  suggested  to  me  ideas  of  order.  I  have  some- 
times found  upon  my  road  great  personages  of  high 
repute,  and  men  belonging  to  respectable  bodies, 
who  had  the  words  Country  and  Humanity  con- 
tinually in  their  mouth.  I  associated  with  them, 
in  the  view  of  deriving  illumination  from  their  in- 
telligence, and  of  putting  myself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  virtues ;  but  I  discovered  them  to  be 
intriguers  merely,  who  had  no  other  object  in  view: 
but  their  personal  fortune,  and  who  began  to  per- 
secute me  the  moment  that  they  perceived  I  was 
not  a  proper  person  to  be  either  the  agent  of  their, 
pleasures,  or  the  trumpeter  of  their  ambition.  I 
then  went  over  to  the  side  of  their  enemies,  pro- 
mising myself  to  find  among  them  the  love  of  truth, 
and  of  the  public  good;  but  however  diversified 
our  sects,  our  parties,  and  our.  cqrps  may  be,  I> 
every  where  met  the  same  men,  only  clothed  in. 
different  garbs.  As  soon  as.  the  one  or  the  other 
found  that  I  refused  to  enlist  ajs  a  partizan,  he 
calumniated  tn,e|saft^f  the:  perfidious  ipanuer  of  tho: 
age,  that  is  by  pronouncing  my  p^neg^yoQ*  Ibe 
T  titnea 
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times  we  live  in  are  highly  extolled ;  but  if  we  have 
on  the  throne  a  Prince  who  emulates  Marcus  Au* 
reliuSy  the  age  rivals  that  of  Ti'ieriwj. 
Wiere  I  to  publish  the  memoirs  of  my  own  life,* 

*  It  would  be  I  ackaowledge  af^er  all  a  matter  of  vjery  small  impCMt* 
ance ;  but  however  retired  at  this  day.  my  couditioii  of  Ufe  may  be,  it 
has  been  ii^terwoven  with  revolutions  of  high  moment  I  presented,  on 
the  subject  of  Poland,  a  very  circumstantial  memobr  to  the  Office  for 
Foreign  Aflfairs,  in  which  I  predicted  it*s  partition  by  the  neighbouring 
Powers  several  years  before  it  was  actually  accomplished.  The  only 
mistake  I  committed  was  in  going  on  the  supposition  that  the  partitioiH 
ing  Powers  would  lay  hold  of  it  entirely ;  and  I  am  astonished  to  tliis* 
hour  that  they  did  not.  This  memoir  however  has  been  of  no  utility  either 
to  that  country  or  to  myself,  though  I  had  exposed  myself  to  very  great 
risks  in  it,  by  throwing  nayself,  when  1  quitted  the  Russian  service,  into 
the  party  of  the  Polish  Republicans,  then  under  the  protection  of  Franc« 
tmd  of  Austria.  I  was  there  taken  prisoner  in  1765,  as  I  was  going, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  French 
Minister  at  Warsaw,  to  join  the  army  commanded  by  Prince  RadjhiL 
This  misfortune  befel  me  about  three  miles  from  Warsaw,  through  the 
indiscretion  of  guide.  I  was  carried  back  to  that  city,  put  in  prison, 
and  threatened  with  being  delivered  up  to  xke  Russians,  whose  ser%'ioe  I 
had  just  quitted,  unless  I  acknowledged  that  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  and  the  Minister  of  France,  had  concurred  in  recom* 
mending  this  step  to  me.  Though  I  had  every  thitig  to  fear  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  and  had  it  in  my  power  to  involve  in  my  disgrace  two  per- 
sonages in  illustrious  situations,  and  consequently  to  render  it  more  con- 
spicuous, I  persisted  in  taking  the  whole  upon  myself.  I  likewise  did 
my  utmost  to  exculpate  the  guide,  to  whom  I  had  given  time  to  burn 
the  dispatches  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  by  keeping  back,  with  my 
pistol  in  my  hand,  the  Houlands  wh6  had  just  surprized  us  by  night,  in 
the  poist-house,  whe^e  we  made  our  first  encampnient'  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods. 

I  never  had  the  least  shadow  of  recompense  for  either  of  these  two 
pieces  of  service,  which  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  both  time  and  money! 
Nay,  it  is  nbt  Very  long  since,!  was  actually  in  debt  for  part  of  the  ex^ 
pense  of  my  journey,  to  my  friend  M.  Hennin,  then  Minister  of  France 
M  Warsaw,  now  Firs^  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Versailles,  and 
who  lias  given  himself  much  fruitless  trouble  on  the  subject.  Undoubted-* 
)y,  had  M.  the  Count  de  Vwgennesheeh  at  that  time  Minister  for  Foreiga 
Af&irs,  I  should  have  been  suitably  rewarded,  as  he  has  procured  for 
tfiM  gone  ihffiii  gratuttitf.    I  f tand  liowevcr  to  thi^  boor  indebted  to  tlie 
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I  could  wish  for  no  stronger  proof  of  t^e  contempt 
iirbich  the  glory  of  this  World  oaeritSi  tht^t^  tq  kald 
np  to  view  the  persons  whp  VC^  the  objects  of  itr 
At  the  time  when,  unconscious  of  having  commit* 
ted  the  slightest  injury  to  any  one,  after  an  infinity 
of  fruitless  voyages,  services  and  labours,  I  was 
preparing  pn  solitude  these  t^t  fruits  of  my  lespe-f 
fienceand  application,  my  secret  enemies,  that  is  the 

amount  •f  more  than  four  thoqsand  livres  (166/.  13<.  id,)  oi^  t|»t  ac? 
0oiint^  to  di^ersnt  friends  in  Russia^  Poland  nnd  Germany^ 

I  have  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the  Isle  of  France,  to  which  I  waf 
fent  Captain-Engineer  of  the  Colony;  for,  in  the  first  place^  I  was  per? 
secuted  by  the  ordinary  Engineers  who  were  stationed  tliere,  }^rause  ^ 
did  not  belong  to  their  corps.  I  bad  been  dispatclied  to  that  Cpuntry, 
as  to  a  situation  favourable  to  making  a  fortnne,  and  I  must  have  rui^ 
considerably  in  debt  had  I  not  submitted  to  Vivg  on  herb^.  I  pass  over 
in  silence  all  the  particular  distresses  I  had  there  to  undergo.  J  shall 
only  say,  that  I  endeavoured  to  dissipit^te  the  mortification  which  thejr 
cost  me,  by  employing  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  ill^  which  oppnessr 
td  the  island  in  general.  It  was  entirely  in  the  view  of  reimiedyin|;  tbese^ 
that  I  published  on  my  return  from  thence^  ii^  1773^  my  YoyagjB.^  thf 
Isle  of  Frant^.  I  considered  qnyself,  first,  as  r(en()er]Qg  f»  es^tial 
service  to  my  Coniitry,  by  ojakin^  it  apparent  that  this  i^aofii  wk^  J9 
kept  filled  with  troops,  was  iu  no  respect  proper  for  bein^  t|)e  9t9{)l^  ^ 
the  citadel  of  our  commerce  with  India^  froo»  which  il  }9  woire  (J4U>  £& 
teen  hundred  leagues  distant.  Thi?  I  b»ve  even  pr9ve4  kj  t^  ^l^^^fl^^ 
preceding  wars,  in  whicU  Pondich«;rry  ba^  alwj^yif  Iffififi^  tf^^  fxfxok  J4$>, 
though  the  Isle  of  France  was  crowded  with  sgidiers.  The  )(^  Wfir  bi|f 
confirmed  anew  the  truth  of  my  obs^eryatiops^  F9r  thc^  ;^rvjf  C8,  n^ 
well  as  for  many  others,  I  have  received  no  otjier  x^cQtnj^^ji^  f^j^  ij^r 
direct  persecutions  and  calomnies,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island,  whom  I  reprehended  for  their  barbarity  to  .their  ^^vies.  }  ^five 
not  even  recc;ived  an  adequate  indemnification  for  ,a  Sij^<^(^  of  skif? 
wreck  which  I  underwent  on  my  retuni,  at  the  Island  offiouxht^,  ^§r 
for  the  smallness  of  my  appointments^  which  were  not  jiin  jtQ  t}>e  ^j^f  qT 
those  of  the  ordinary  I^ineers  of  my  rantc.  I  ^m  .we.U  assured  Ui^ 
under  a  Marine  Minister  as  intellig<^nt  and  as  equitable  jis  ^IVjl.  <tbe  JD^S^t^e* 
schal  de  Castries^  I  should  hav^  t^g^  vxjSBUt  f^t  gf  tfy^  ffxil  ,gf  o^ 
^terary  ond  military  service. 
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ibeii  under  whom  I  scorned  to  enlist  aa  a  partiMlty 
SooTkd  means  to  iotorcept  a  gratuity  which  I  anuK- 
ally  received,  from  the  beneficence  of  my  Sove- 
reign. It  fwas  the  only  source  of  subsistence  ta 
myself,  and  the  only  means  I  enjoyed  of  a^si^tuijg 
my  family.  To  this  catastrophe  were  added  tha 
]os»  of  health,  and  domestic  calamities  wh^ch  haj^ 
all  the  powers  of  dascriptionA  I  have  ha»tetie4 
therefore  to  gather  the  fru»t>  though  fitiU  irnma* 
ture,  of  the  tree  which  I  had  cultivated  with  such 
unwearied  perseverance,  before  it  was  torn  up  by 
the  tempest. 

But  I  bear  xio  malice  to  any  pne  of  my  per$ecu«* 
tors.  If  I  am  one  day  laid  under  the  neceeaity  of 
es:posing  to  the  light  their  secret  practices  againali 
ipc^  it  sliall  only  be  in  the  view  of  justifytbg  my 
own  conduct.  In  other  respects  I  am  under  oWi^ 
gation  to  them*  Their  persecution  has  proved  th^ 
cause  of  my  repose.  To  their  disdainful  ambition 
I  am  indebted  for  a.  liberty  which  1  pri^e  far  above 
tlif  ir  greataess.  To  them  I  owe  the  delicious  stodics 
^t»»which  I  have  devoted  my  attention.  Providenca 
has  not  abandoned  me,  tliongh  they  have,  It  haa 
raised  np  friend3»  who  have  served  me  a^  oppw**^ 
tuntty  offered  with  my  Prince;  and  others  will 
arbe  to  xeo^mmend  me  to  his  favour,  when  it  may 
be  necessary.  Had  I  repowd  in  GOD  that  con* 
(dence  irineh  I  put  in  men,  I  should  have  always 
enjoyed  undi^tuihed  tranquillity:  the  proofs  of 
his  Providence  as  affecting  myself,  in  the  past, 
oii^t  to  aet  my  heart  at  rest  about  futurity.  But 
from  a  fault  of  education,  the  opini<^s  of  me^ 
a^  eicercise  too  much  dominion  over  me.    By 
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their  fears  and  not  my  own  is  my  mind  disturbed; 
Nevertheless  I  sometimes  say  to  myself.  Where*- 
ibre  be. embarrassed  about  what  is  to  come  ?  Be* 
fore  you  came  into  the  World  were  you  disquieted 
Ifith  anxious  thoughts  about  the  manner  in  which 
your  members  were  to  be  combined,  and  your 
nerves  and  your  bones  to  expand  ?  When  in  pro- 
cess of  time  you  emerged  into  light,  did  you  study 
optics  in  order  to  know  how  you  were  to  perceive 
objects ;  and  anatomy,  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
move  about  your  body,  and  how  to  promote  it's 
growth  ?  These  operations  of  Nature,  far  superior 
to  those  of  men,  have  taken  place  in  you  without 
your  knowledge,  and  without  any  interference  of 
your  own.  If  you  disquieted  not  yourself  about 
being  born,  Wherefore  should  you  about  living, 
and  Wherefore  about  dying  ?  Are  you  not  always 
in  the  same  hand  ? 

Other  sentiments  however,  natural  to  the  mind 
of  Man,  have  filled  me  with  dejection.  For  ex- 
ample. Not  to  have  acquired  after  so  maoy  pe- 
regrinations and  exertions,  one  little  rural  spot; 
in  which  I  could  in  the  bosom  of  repose  have  ar- 
ranged my  observations  on  Nature,  to  me  of  all 
others  the  most  amiable  and  interesting  under  the 
Sun.  I  have  another  source  of' regret  strll  more 
depressing,  namely  the  misfortune  of  not  having 
attached  to  my  lot  a  female  mate,  simple,  gentle, 
sensible  and  pious,  who,  much  better  than  Philo- 
sophy, would  have  soothed  my  solicitudes,  and  who^ 
by  bringing  me  children  like  herself,  would  ha  ve pro- 
vided me  with  a  posterity  incomparably  more  d^t 
than  a  vain  reputation.     I  had  found  this  retreat 

and 
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and  this  rare  felicity^  in  Russia,  in  the  midst  of  ho* 
nourabie  employment  5   but  I  ren(Ainced  all  these 
advantages,  to  go  in  quest,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ministers,  of  employment  in  my  native  Country/ 
where  I  had  nothing  ^milar  after  which  to  aspire. 
Ncyertheleas  I  an>  enabled  to  say,  tliat  my  partica* 
lar  studies  have  repaired  my  firsft  privation,  in  pro- 
cuting  for  me  the  Enjoyment  not  only  of  a  small 
*  spot  of  grounjd,.  but  of  all  the  harmonies  diffused 
over  the  vast  garden  of*  Nature^     An  estimable 
partner  for  life  cimotibe  so  easily  replaced ;  but  if 
I  have  reason  to-  flatter  myself  itbat  this:  Work  is 
contributing  to  multip})^  siirnagas;»  to  render  them 
more  happy,  and  to!  softea  the.edtcoation  of  chiU 
dran,  I  shall  conaidir.iny  own  fiimily as  perpetuated 
in  theui»  aod  I  shall  lodk  on  the  wives  and  childien 
of  ray  Countty  as!in  spiftc  sense  mine. 
;  Nothing'ii  duraWc,  Virtue  alone  excepted.  Per- 
isonal  beauty  passes  quickly  away ;  fbrtune  inspires 
extravagant inclinaitkiiis ;  grandeur  fatiguei;  repu-^ 
tationisuncertam!;' talents,  nay  genius  itself,  are 
liable  to  bd  impai«d  :, but  Virtu©  iS  ever  beautiful, 
ever  diversitied,  eivecdqual,  ever  vigorous,  because 
it  is  jesigned  to  all  events,  toprivations  as  to  en* 
joy  meats, .  to  death  as  •  td  life. 

Happy  then,  hapfiy  beyond  conception,  if  I  have 
been  enabled  to  contribute  one  feeble  effort  toward 
redressing  some  of  the  evils  which  oppress  my 
Country,  and  to  opien  to  it  some  new  prospect  of 
felicity!  Happy,  if  Ih^ve  been  enabled  to  wipe 
away,  on  the  one  band,  the  tears  of  some  unfortu- 
iiate  wretch,  and  to  recal  on  the  other,  men  misled 
Ym.  Uh  Bb  by 
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by  the  intoxication  of  pleasure,  to  the  DiviKiTtr, 
toward  whom  Nature,  the  times,  our  personal  mi-^ 
series,  and  our  secret  afiections,  are  attracting  u^ 
with  so  much  impetuosity ! 

I  have  a  presentiment  of  some  ^ft^rourabk  api^ 
proaching  revohitioB*  If  it  does  take  piace,  to  the 
influence  of  literature,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it. 
In  modem  times  learning  produces  little  solid  be« 
nefit  to  the  persons  who  cultivalt  it;  nevertheless 
it  directs  every  thing.    I  do  not  speak  of  the  infln*- 
ence  which  letters  possess  all  the  Gloh^  over  under 
the  government  of  books*  Asia  is  governed  by  the 
maxims  of  Cmfudms^  the  Korans^  the  Beths^  the 
Vidams,  and  the  test;  but  in  Europe^  OrjD^tawas 
die  first  who  associated  it's  inhafaitaat^  andaUored 
them  out  of  barbarism  by  his  divine  po«sy*    The 
genius  of  Homer  afterwards  produced  the  legisla- 
tions and  the  religioiis  of  Gceeee*     He  aaumated 
Alexander f  and  sent  him  foxth  on  the  conquest  of 
Asia.    He  extended  bis  infliiciice  to  the  Romans, 
who  traced  upward,  in  has  suUiiM  poetical  €^- 
Mons,  the  genealogy  of  the  founder,,  and  of  the  so^ 
vereigns  of  their  Empire^  as  the  Greeks  had  found 
in  him  the  rudiments  of  their  BepuUics  and  o£  their 
Laws.    His  august  shade  still  presides  over  the  Po^ 
etry,  the  liberal  Arts^  the  Academics,  and  th^  Mo- 
numents of  Europe :  such  is  the  power  over  the  Im^ 
man  mind,  exercised  by  the  perspectives  of  D^tTv 
which  he  has  presented  to  it !  Tbi»  th6  Word  wM^b 
created  the  World  still  governs  it ;  but  when  it  had 
descended  itself  from  Heaven,  and  had  shewn  to 
Man  the  road  to  happiness  in  Virtue  ^lone,  a  light 
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nbre  piire  than  that  whidh  had  shed  a  luatre^ver 
the  islands  of  Greece  illuminated  thfe  forestiiof  Guii3» 
The  Savages  who  inhabited  theiti  ^ould  have  been 
the  happiest  of  Manlfind,  had  they  enjoyed  Kberty; 
but  they  were  subjetted  to  tyrint8>  and  those  ty- 
rants plunged  them  back  into  a  sacred  batbarismy 
by  presenting  to  them  phantoms  so  much  the  more 
tremendous;  that  the  objects  of  their  confidends 
were  transformed  into  thote  bf  their  terror. 

The  cause  of  human  felicity,  and  of  Religion  her* 
self  was  on  the  brink  of  desperation,  when  two 
then  of  letters  Rabeiais  and  Michad  Cer^dntk,  nros^ 
tht  ode  in  France  and  the  btherin  S|iaih,  and  shook 
at  once  the  foundations  of  monastic  power*  and 
that  of  chivalry.  In  levelling  these  two  Colossuses 
to  the  ground,  they  employed  no  other  weapons 
but  ridicule^  that  natural  contrast  of  hiiltnan  tei*roh 
Like  to  children  the  Nations  of  Europe  laughed 
and  resumed  th^it  coutage:  thfey  no  longer  felt 
any  other  impulsions  toward  happiness  but  those 
which  their  Princes  chose  to  give  them,  if  their 
Princes  had  then  bi?en  capable  of  cpmrniinitating 
such  impulsion.    The  TekMachus  madie  it^  appear*. , 


^  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  thoiiqght  to  ihftlniitifte  an  invecHve  agaios^ 
perponsy  or  orders,  truly  religious.  Supposing  thera  to  possess  no  higher 
merit  in  this  life,  than  that  of  passing  it  without  doing  mischief,  they 
would  be  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  infidelity  itself.  The  'persotas  biere 
exposed  are  not  men  really  pious,  who  have  reuouniced  the  WorU,  it 
order  to  cherish  without  interruption  die  spirit  of  Iteligion ;  but  th6^ 
who  hare  assumed  a  habit  consecrated  by  Religion,  lo  proe^re  for  theiXH 
selves  the  riches  and  the  honours  of  this  World ;  those  against  whotA 
St.  Jerome  thundered  so  vehemently  to  no  purpose,, and  wh6  hhve  veri- 
fied his  prediction  in  Palestuie  and  in  Egypt,  in  bringing  Rdigion  into 
discredit  by  the  profligacy  of  their  manners,  by  thQur  antfric^  and  ihdf 
ambition. 

Bi2  ance, 
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lanee^  and  tfot' Book  brought  Europe  back  to  the 
Ibarmoniesof  Natui^e.      It  produced  a  wonderful 
fTCtblution  in  Politics.     It  recalled  Nations  and 
:.  ttotir  Sovereigns  to  the  useful  arts,  to  commerce,  ta 
-^riculture,  andabovfe  allto  the  sentiment  of  Dei- 
ty\     That  Work  united  to  the  imagination  of 
Jlpmer  the  wisdom  of  Confucwus.'  It  wa&  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.      It  was  not  ia 
France-:  that  it  excited  the  highest,  .admir^ation : 
there  are  whole  Provinces  in  England  where  it  i** 
still  one  of  the  books  in  which  children  are  taught 
Xo  read.  When  the  English  entered  the  Cambraisis 
.with  tlie  allied  army,  they  wished  to  carry  the  Au- 
thor, who  was  living  there  rn  a  state  of  retirement 
from  the  Courl;,  into  their  camp,  to  do  him  the 
lionours  of  a  military  festival ;   but  his  modesty 
declined  that  triumph:  he  cbncealed  himself.    I 
shall  add  but  one  trait  to  his  eulogium :  he  was  the 
only  man  living  of  whom  Lotds  XIV,  was  jealous : 
and  he  had  reason  to-be  so  ;  for  while  he  was  ex- 
erting himself  to*  excite  the  terror,  and  purchase 
the  adriiipation  of  Europe,  by  his'  armies,  his  con- 
quests, his  banquets,  his  buildings,  and  his  magni- 
ficence,   Fenelon  was  commanding  the  adoration 
of  the  whole  World  by  a  Book,*  x 

•     '  "^  ^  Miny 

*'  It  19  absurd  to  ittStitute  a  comparison  bctweeti  Bdmiet  MidFenehm  f 
I  am>not  capable  of  appraising  their  sfeveal  merits,  but  I  cannot  help  con- 
ttdering  the  second  as  highly  preferable  to  his  rival.  He  fulfilled  in  my 
ftppfehertskniy  the  two  great  precepts  of -the  law:  He'loveij  Gob  atjb 
Men,    •  '    '  • 

•  The  Eeadep  will  perhaps  not  be-  displeased  Bt  being  told  what  J.  X 
Rmaaedu  thought  of  this  great  mail.  Haring  one  day  set  out  #ith  hiin 
Clin « walking  ezoursioQ  to  Moant  Valerian/  when  we. had  reaclved  the 

'  summit 

..■.■•.  .   s        : 
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Many  learned  nnen,  inspired  by  his  gcaiufejliavp 
changed  amongns  tlae  spirit  of  theGoMcrnflaactot^aiBd 
the  puWtc  mannersi  To  their  Writiiigsrwbydpeiif^ 
debted  for  the  abolitioii  of  majnyibar|»row?custbm8i 
such  as  that  of  punishing  capitally  the  pretended 
crime  of  witchcratt;  theappucat;ftnof.the,irj5tpj^i.t5) 
all  criminals  without  distinction ;  the  remains  of  feu- 
dal slavery ;  the  practice  of  iweariiig.swords  in  the 
bosom  of  cities',  in  times  of  prbf<^uti^*ace,^nd  many 
others.  To  them  we  owe  the  ret^ijn'o^^^  tastes, 
and  of  the  duties  of  Nature,  or  ajt  least  tl>«iji  iixia- 
ges.  They  have  •  reft'tored  to^  tnaiiy  infants  the 
breasts  of  their  mother's,  and  lo'^tTi'^  rich  a  relish  for 
the  country,  which.  (,iAdp«€;§i;£tlAe«f.«ow*-days  to 

•  .  .>  .'•;•'.  .  '    :.i;  :q  ,5ftioi  i»J<''.i  dl  QU'it 

sammit  of  the  mountain,  it  wiE)jS^>re$0lt^dJo;asb«tdiil|i^i*  ofit's  hermits, 
for  payment.  We  arrive^^a^  their  bftbijl#itiQiv  K  li^^  ,^pre  they  sat 
down  to  ta\}\e,  and  while  they  W^^.Sfi^M  Qhufl^h  £,^  Jgousstau  pro- 
posed to  step  in  and  offer  u^  our,  devc^ioii^s^ji'TJi^ft  ji^^f^aii^iwere  at  that 
time  reciting  the  litanies  of  Providence,  which  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
After  we  had  addressed  our  prayer  to  God,  in  a  little  chapel,  and  as  the 
hermits  were  proceeding  toward  ^Kek. irdctttQi^ .fi|S£<j4bu  said  to  me 
with  his  heart  overflowing : .  :<'  ,A^  thitiOAoment  I>«K|>i»rieflffe,ilir«Ciis  said 
<*  in  the  Gospel  -.  Whire  twa  or.  three  «re  gaiJterefk  tfigtth^  «Vtf«(y  name, 
*'  there  am  I  in  the  midst  qftf^,  33ie;r<i  m  ih^W  %<««jfttime<^:||f  peac^ 
'<  and  felicity  w^ich  penetr^te^  the  9^^'  /I  refilled/;  ■".  If  Fen^l^^  had 
''  lived,  you  would  ,hav^  been  a  CatW>iic.'*  Qa^xc^o^  (if  an  ecstasy, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  <;  O  !  i(  FemUfnM^ffi.^i9i]ifo,  l  would  struggle 
'*  to  get  into  his  service  us  aiackey,  iahop^.pfiiia^riti^ig  (lie  pl^q^of  his 
"valet  de  cbambrefc"  .;  ,•  .'t  j.  n  :  .  :  K- .  »  'fu.^ 

Haviing  picked  up  spme  time  ago  on  t}ie(P9n^^euf^,ione  of  those 
little  urns  which  the  ItaliiMis  sell  about  ^he  streets  for  a^fe^V!  half-pence 
a-pieoey  (he  idea  struck  me  of  convertii^g  it,  as  a  d^or^i^^i  (9^qQ>J&  sol>» 
tude,  into  a  monuiaeD.t  saered  to  the  nien^ory  ^{.Jgh^fymf^^d  of  Fene^ 
loUf  after  the  manner  of  those  which  the  Chinese  «e^'yp>  ^  the  memory 
of  Confucius,  As  tbcre  a  e  two  little  scutcheoos  on  this,  ur^j;  I  wrote  on 

the  one  these  words,  J,  J.  IU>u»s£av;  and  on  the  o^r.ff  FfitELoir. 
•  •     Bb3         '  -  ItUen 
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quit  tiie  centre  a6  cities,  and  to  take  np.  tbeir 
habijatkm  in  the  suburbs.  Thejr  have  inspixed 
the  whole  nation  with  a  taste  for  agriculture,  which 
is   d^enerated^  as  usual,  into  fanaticism,  sinca 

r       .  . 

I  thei^  placed  ijt  in  an  angle  of  my  cabinet^  about  six  feet  frcvm  the  floor,^ 

fend  dose  by  it  the  Mowing  inscription: 

.    De«^i^4o||tleg6uie^da)r»leaverl|os^ 

ij^niMUit  ^  \fL  fois  I'elreur  Ik  les  abas, 
'  £t  tenta  d'amener  le  si^cle  k  la  Nature. 

Ant  JCibV-jACQOlft  ftosSBAUX,  aux  FBJkNe6t9FsVBI05#, 

.    ;,    .  J'aidfMVirff i9PPupm|4>M)tple| 

'.    I  Que  j'ai  poftfop^  P*f  leurnon^. 

Plus  augustes  que  ceux  de  Cesar  &  d*AcBiLL£. 
"     '  Bb  ne  sont  ^int^  ^aaenx  p«r  nos  melbeors  i 

^  i  i  1 1 1  ^  n'oQ^  pointy  pauyres  laboureurs, 

Ravi  vos  Ueufsi  ni  vos  javelles ;     . 
Bergiresy  vos  amani ;  nourissons,  yos  mamclleSi 
ftois,  kfl^^iatt  oik  Tons  i^gnez: 
'.  •        Ifaisvooiile^comblerezdegloiM, 
ft  vous  damwB  a  leur  n#moiri    * 
Les  pleurs  f^tTAa  vob's  6nt  dpatgn^s, 


To  tiie  ]MQip  and  nniadmg  glory 
Of  the  inen  wbose  vittnes  wero  illrnnined  by  genius ; 
<Wbo  set  tbeir  ftiees  ag%iast  error  and  depravity, 
*  And  labi^oretf  €0  bring  Mankind  back  to  Nature: 

To  the  BoussEi^rs  and  ^e  VwiiLuivs  of  the  iJuuMUi  R^icei 
I  dedicate  this  bumble  monoment  of  clay, 
Andioseribe  ifm^  their  names, 
'  Far  more  august  than  fchoee  of 'Cesar  and  AcffI^£cs. 
They  purchased  not  fame  By  spreading  devastation ;  ' 
'  They  did  not,^b  ye  poor  husbandmen, 
'   Seizef  your  oven,  and  plunder  your  barns  ;  '  ' 

|9or,  Aepherdesses,  carry  offyoor  lovers;  nor,  eutcklings^  your  leocs; 
Kbr,  Kings,  dM  they  ravage  yoar  domnint : 
Bail  4^1^  glory  criU  be  complete, 
If  on  tbeir  memory  you  bestow 
Ike  tears  which  ^ey  ha^«spirfd  yqu, 

it 
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it  Became  a  spirit  of  corps.  Thty  have  the  honour 
of  bringing  back  the  ncl^lesse  totke  oommonahyv 
tovrwd  whom  it  must  he<  coi^fessed  l^y  had  abready 
made  some  steps  of  approximatioii^  by  their  alii* 
ances  with  finance ;  tb^  haT«  recallefi  idiat  order 
to  their  peculiar  daties  by  thosi^of  buQaanity.  They 
have  directed  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  the  vo^ 
men  themselves  aot  eitcept^,  tovtrud  partriotic  ob- 
jects, by  arraying  them  in  attractive  oraameAts 
and  flowers. 

O  ye  men  of  letters*!  without  you  the  rich  man 
"vrould  have  no  manner  of  inteUectoai  enjoyment  { 
his  opulence  and  his  dignities  would  be  a  burthen 
to  him.  You  alone  restore  to  us  tl^  rightsi  of  our 
nature,  and  of  Deitt.  Wherever  you  appea  r,  in 
the  military,  in  the  clergy,  in  the  laws,  and  in  the 
arts,  tlie  divine  Intelligenoe^  unveils  itself,  and^  the 
human  heart  breathes  a  sigh.  Youare  at  once  the 
eyes  and  the  light  of  the  Nations.  We  should  be 
perhaps  at  tiiis  hour  mucb  nearer  to  happiness,  if 
several  of  your  number,  intent  on  pleasing  the  muU 
titude,  had  not  mislerl^  them  by  flattering  their 
passions,  and  by  mistaking  their  deceitful  voices 
for  those  of  human  nature. 

See  how  these  passioijs  have  misled  yourselves, 
from  your  halving  come  too  closely  into  contact 
with  men  !  It  is  in  solitude,  and  living  together 
in  unity^  that  your  tal^ntt  coflimunicate  mutual 
inteilectua4  light;  Call  t<»  remembrance  the  times 
when  the  La  Fontaines^  the*  Boileaus  the  Raeinee^ 
the  MbUeree^  lived  with  ope  another.  What  is  at 
this  day  your  destiny?  That  World  whose  pas- 
sions you  are  flattering  arms  you  against  each  other. 

Bb4  It 
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It  turns, you  out  to  a  stfi^iof:  glory,  as.  the  Ro- 
;ttiaiis  exposed  the  wretchfed .  to  wifcl  bfeaj&ts.  Your 
holy  lists  are.bedome*  the  asajpbithieajtres  rof  jgJ^ia- 
4or8. .  You'ATe,  witbmit  beipg  Ooixscious.of  jt,  the 
wiere  iasttumfiuis  ^f/ttiejtxnhitjQin.Qf  co^:p^,/  ^It^jis 
by  uienns  of  yo.iir  taiepts  th^t  their  leaders  pi:owure 
4)r  themselves  dignities  aad.  riches^-  Whik.ypwAf^ 
offered  .!tQj  H^tffm'in  ,iii  ofescurity  ,4nd  iodigQnce. 
T.bink  of.tliP/  giaryj^f -Wep:  Afi  lett^s  a^nong  -^e 
Nations  who  were  emerging  outof.bail>ari^i;  they 
prelected' virtaeto Mipkind^ a^d  weye ex^^lted into 
f,hemT$kQ§}ti»:if\God^u  Thick  of  tlieir  degtadation 
jaMiong'Natii6iifi.siunk  into*  corruption :  tjiey  flat-, 
ter^d^  their!  pa^isious, .  and  became  -the  *  victims  of 
them.  .la'tlie  decliiie  cff  the  {lomai^i.  Eippire,  letr 
ters  wercnqpionfeer  cultivated,  OKqept  bj*  a  few  enr 
franchisedXixeeks.  Suffer  thp  herd  t0  run  at  the 
heels  of  the xidi  and.. the- voluptuous,  j,  What  ,4? 
you  propose,  to  yourselves  in  the  sac  red  •  career  of 
letters,  except. to  march  oajiinderthe..prqtpetiQn  of 
Minerva  ?  '  What  reftpeet  voMld  tl)e  wqr^d  shew 
you  were  you  not  i  covered  by  her  immortal  Egis? 
It  would  trample  you  under  foot,  Suffer  it  to  be 
deceived  by  those  who  are  mean  enough  to  be  it'f 
worshippers;  repose  your  Confidencp  in  Heaven, 
whose  support  will  isearch  and  ^144  joh  o^i|.t,wl;iere* 
ever  you  may  be,  .    ,     '  ,r 

The  vine  one  day  complained  to  Heaven,  ,]^yith 
tears,  qf  the  severity  of  her  destiny,  She;.|pj1vied 
'|:he  condition  of  the  reed.  "  I  am  plan tcjfl"  said  she, 
^Vamidst  parched  rocks,  and  aw  obliged  to  produce 
^*  fruits  replenished  with  juice  ;  whereas  in  the  hot*- 
f^  tQm  Pf  that  valley  the  reed  which  bears  nothing 

*^but 
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^*  biit  a  dry  shag,  grows  at;  her  ease  by  iTie^feriiik 
"  of  the^vatere/'  A  voice  from  >  Heave*  repiied'c 
.*'  CompliiB  not, ;0  vine!  at  thy'ldfr.  .  Autumn-  t% 
**  commgv,on,  when  the.  reed : will  perish*  withottt' 
"  honour  on "  the  border  of  the  ntarchte*;  h^t-the 
*^  rain  of  the  skies  will  go  in  quest-  of  thee  in  the 
^^  mountain,  and  thy  Juices,  matured  bta^tJheirbcJk) 
^*  shal3  one  day  serve  to^  cheir  the  heatt^of  God 
^*.arid  Mai4"  '  "  ^i''  ••    '-  -'  *  ■      '• 

'  We  have  farther,  a  considerable  ground  of  hope 
of  ref<&rmation  in  the  affection  which  we  bear  to  our 
Xing6.  With  us  theloveof  country  4^  iifl'eandthe 
«ame  thing  with  the'love  of  our  Prince.  This  is 
the  only  bond  which- Unites  us,  and  which  oftener 
than  once  has  prevented  oiir  filing  to  pieces.;  On 
the  other  hdnd,  Nations  are  the  real  monuments  of 
Kings.  'AH  those  monutnentsof  stone,  by  which 
so  many  Princes  hav6  dreamt  of  *  immortalizing 
their  names,  frequently  served  only  torerider  thent 
detestaMe.  Plini/  tells  us  that- the  •  Egyptilmscff 
liis  time  cursed  the  n>emory  of  the  Kings  ofEgypt 
\7ho  had  built  the  pyramids ;  'arid  besides  their 
iiames  liad  sunk  into  oblivion.  •'■  The  nrbdem 
Egyptians  'allege  that  they  were  rabed  by  the'De^ 
vil,  undoubtedly  from  the  sentiment' of  the  disti-eSi 
which  rearing  those  edifices  must  have  cost  Man- 
kind. Our  own  People  frequently  asii  ifiethe  samd 
origin  to' our  ancient  bridges,  and  to  tnegre&f^roadi* 
cut  through  the  rocks,  whose  summits  are  lost  iit 
the  clouds.  To  no-purpose  are  medals  struck  for 
theirtise;  they  undei-stand  nothing  aboiit'emblems* 
and  inscriptions.  But  it  is  the  heart^  cff'  Alan  oh 
which  the  impression  ought  to  be  madej  by  means 

of 
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j(f  btnefits  conferied ;  the  stamp  there  imprinted 
u  oerer  to  be  effaced*  The  people  have  lost  the 
sneoBory  of  thek  Monarchy  who  presided  in  eoMff- 
ciK  ln»tthey  cheri^  to  this  day  the  remembrance 
4^f  tkme  of  them  who  sopped  with  millers. 

Thf  Affection  of  the  People  fixes  cm  one  single 
iqpiaUty  91.  their  Prince;  it  is  his  popularity ;  for  it 
^  i&t>m  tbis^^  that  all  the  i^irtues  flow  of  which  they 
'Stand  in  need.  A  single  act  of  justice  dispensed  un«> 
expected  lyt  and  without  Q6tentation,  to  a  poor  wi* 
4oW|  to  9^colJier,  fills  th(»n  with  admiration  wA  d^ 
light.  They  look  upon  their  Prince  as  a  God,.wh^s^ 
providence  is  at  all  tiipes  anfl  in,  evei?y  pl^^e  ^poft 
the  watch :  and  they  are  iii  the  right;  for  a  single 
interposition  of  this  nature,  weU-time4i  has  a  tet^ 
flency  to  keep  ev^ry  oppressoap  in  awe,  afid^enliv^n^ 
all  the  oppressed  with  hope.  In  oui;  days  venatity 
amd  pride  have  reared,  betwe^A^  t^e  People  2w4  their 
Sovereigp,  a  thousan4  impenetrable  iftralls  of^  gold|. 
i>f  ifont  ^^  9^  ^^-  I'b^  People  can  no  l<i]t|i£6r  ad**' 
irance  toward  their  Prince,  but  the  Prince  hasitstil^ 
in  his  power  to  descend  toward  thie  People.  CMir 
Kii>gs  have  been  prepossessed  on  this  subjject  wijth 
groundless  fears  and  prejudices*  It  is  singularly 
remarkable  nevertheless,  that  among  the  great  numr 
fcer  «f  Pripces  of  all  Nations  who  have  fallen  the 
victims  of  different  factions^  not  a  single  one 
ever  periled  when  employed  in  acts  of  good- 
ness, Y^lking  about  on  foot^  and  incogtiito;  h\x% 
all  of  them,  either  riding  in  their  coaches,  or  at 
table  in  the  bosom  of  pleasure,  or  in  their  court  sur-e 
rounded  by  their  guards,  and  in  the  very  Cjentre  of 
their  power. 

We 
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,  We  see  at  this  hour  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  a  carriage,  simply,  with  one  or  twp  do* 
mestics  and  no  guards,  traversing  their  scattered 
dominions,  though  peopled  in  part  with  strangen 
and  conq.uered  Nations.  The  great  men  and  th^ 
most  illustrious  Princes  of  Antiquity,  sucl^  as  iSci]^^ 
Qermanicus,  ,M(^rcM  Aurelius^  travelled  lyjthouk 
retinue,  onhpcseback,  and  frequently  on  foot.  Hoir 
many  provinces  of  hi*  kingdom,  in  an  age  of  trou- 
ble and  factign*  were  thus  travelled  over  by  out 
preat  Henru  IV. 

A  King  in  his  States  ought  to  be  like  the  Sun 
over  the  Earth,  on  which  there  is  not  one  single 
little  plant,  but  what  receives  in  it's  turn^  the  in* 
fluence  of  his  rays.  Of  the  knowledge  of  how 
many  important  truths  are  our  kings  deprived  by 
the  prejudices  of  courtiers?  Wixat  pleasures  do 
they  lose  from  their  sedentary  mode  of  life !  I  do 
not  speak  of  those  of  grandeur,  when  they  see  on 
their  approach,  Nations  flocking  together  in  miU 
}ions,  along  the  high- ways;  the  ramparts  of  citie^ 
set  on  fire  with  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  squa- 
drons issuing  out  of  their  sea-ports,  and  covering 
the  face  of  the  Ocean  with  flags  and  flame.  I  be- 
Jieve  they  are  weary  of  the  pleasures  of  glory.  But 
I  can  believe  then)  sensible  to  those  of  humanity, 
i!)f  which  they  are  perpetually  deprived.  They  are 
for  ever  constrained  to  be  Kjn^s,  and  never  permit* 
ted  to  be  Men.'  What  deli ght  might  it  not  procure 
them  to  spread  a  veil  over  their  greatness,  like 
the  Gods,  and  to  make  their  appearance  in  thct 
midst  of  a  virtuous  family,  like  Jupiter  at  the^fire- 
nide  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  !    How  little  would  it 

cost 
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irost  them  to  make  happy  people  crery  day  of  their 
Kves !  In  many  cases,  what  they  lavrsh  on  a  single 
family  of  conrtiers  would  supply  the  means  of  hap- 
piness to  a  whole  Province.  On  many  occasions 
theit*  appearance  merely  would  overawe  all  the  ty- 
rants of  the  district,  and  console  dll  the  miserable. 
They  Would  be  considered  as' omnipresent,  when 
they  wer6  not  known  as  tonfitied  '^o  a  particular 
spot.  t)ne  confijclential  friend,  a  few  hai^dy  servants, 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  \vithiti  ttifeir  reach  alt 
the  pleasures  of  travelling  from  place  to'  place,  and 
to  screen  them  from*  all  the  jnconveniences  of  it. 

Tl'iey  have  it  in  their  power  to  vary  the  seasons 
as  tiiey  aviII,  without  stirring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  extend  their  pleasures  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  auttiority.  Instead  of  inhabiting  country 
residences  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or  amidst  the 
rocks  of  Fontainbleau,  they  .might  have  them  on 
the  shores,  of  the  Ocean,,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Pyrenees.  It  depends  altogether  on  themselves, 
to*  pass  the  burning! heats  of  summer  Embosomed 
in  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  and  encompassed 
with. a  horizon  of  snow;  the  Winter  ip  Provence^ 
under-olive  trees  and  verdant  oaks  ;  the  Autumn, 
in  the  evergreen  meadows,  and  amidst  the  apple 
orchards  of  fertile  Normandy,  They  would  every 
day  behold  arriving  on  the  shores  of  France,  tlie 
seafaring  men  of  all  Nations,  British,^  Spanish, 
Dutch,  Italian,  all  exhibiting  the  peculiaiities  and 
the  manners  of  their  several  countries.  Gur  kings 
have  in  their  palaces  comedies,  libraries,  hot-houses, 
cabinets  of  Natural' History :   but  all'  these  coU 

lections 


lections  are  only  vain  images  o£  Meni  aiidlof  Na- 
ture, They  possess  no  gardens  mofj^.  worthy  oC 
them  than  their  kingdoms,  ancj/.no/  librfttres  so 
fraught  with  instruction  as  their  <;>wn  sulyccts-* 

''\.  .        :     .Ah! 

*  *  Here  undpuLtedty  the  volume  oi^hf  to  have  closed.    It  rs  no*  ibcpii^ 

siderable  mortification  to  me,  that  my  duty  as  a  Translator,  penaitted 
aoe  not  to  retrench  the  piece  of  extravagance  which  followa.  Injustice 
to  myself  however!  transmit  it  to  the  British  Public,  with  an  explicit 
disavowat-of  it-»  spirit,  of  it^Sfftyle;,  of  itfs  sentiment*,  aiid  df  it's  objecL 
I  caa  excuse  the  rapturous  vanity  of  a  FTenchman,  when  his  Prijicey  xx 
when  nisHepublic  is  the  theme;  I  can  n<)t  oply  excuse,  but  likewise 
eommend,  theeflusions  of  a  grateful  heart  filled  with»thc  idea  of  akingly 
benefactor:  IL  can  excuse  the  self-oomplacency  of  an  AuClioi'oOBteiiiplail- 
iog  the  the  probable  success  and  iuBueuce  of  a  good  Book,  lii»  own  pfo- 
duction;  nay  I  cati  make  allowance  for  a  good  Catholic,  exalting  a  Saint 
upon  Earth  into  an  intercessor  in  Heaven  :  But  who  can  forbear  smiling 
or  rather  weeping,  at  the  airy  visions  of  a  returning  golden  age,  on  the 
very  eve  of  aJi  explosion  of  the  age  of  iron^  dotliedin  every  dxcUmstaocc 
of  horror  !  W^o  but  must  be  kindled  iiito  indignation  at  seeing  genius 
degradfeei  into  ff  servile  ministet-' of  fuFsome  aHulation,  to  the  viJcst  of 
wom^i.  Wh^hm  fbost  deride  the  preeehsions  so  frequently  advanced 
l^  th^  wise  and  by  the  unwise,  and.as  fjrequentiy  exppsefi,  to  tliegiftof 
predicting  future  events?  ,      ^  •■    ^    "  '  .. 

'  In  Latin,' thfe  same  word,  Frt/es, denotes  both  Poet  and  prophet;  aaii 
the  two  charticteH  ai^  by  no  meatisMneompatible.  <.'iit  Author  is  no 
mJanPoet,  lie  Is  a  first-rate  Nahir^liat,  he*  is 'an  el  r  o*?n«:  ^Vriter,  and 
what  is  above  aU,  he  is  a  good  and  esiimable  Man;  but  events  have  do- 
mbhstrated  that  he  is  but  a  wretched  Propliet.  A  few  short  years  have 
scattered  his  fond  prognostics  **  into  ail*,  thin  air.''  He'makes  it  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  reign  ofrl^ttisXVI.  that  he  "supported  the  oppressed' 
Americans.'^  Whatever  political  sagacity  might  hajre  dictated,  or  p<re- 
dieted,  at  the  time,  respecting  his  interference  in  the  dispute  between 
G^reat  Britain  ahd'her  American  *Col8nics,  the  issue  has  demonstratcii, 
t^at  this  iaterff^^Dce  was  injudicious  and  impolitic,  as  fai*as  he  wks  pfeiw 
sonally  concerned.  The  support  which  he  gave  to  oppressed  America  laid 
an  accumulated  weight  on  oppressed  Frande,  and  piecipitated  that  Revo- 
lution^ w  high  by  progressive  steps,  al»i-idge4' his  power,  aooihiiatod  *it5. 
splendor,  iiurled  from  his  throng,  subjected  his  neck  to  tba  axe, .  and 
blasted  the  prospects  of  his  Family.  Herqwasone  of  the  fearful  re- 
factions of  a  righteous  jE^rovideoce. , 

The  nauseous  eulogium  pronounced  on  the,  charmt  and .  scntibility  ef 
hifi  august  CofWri  is  still  more  intolerable.  It  is  nptorioui  to  all  Eu:o[>e 
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Ah !  if  it  be  possible  fbr  one  single  mati  to  con- 
stitute on  this  earth  the  hope  of  the  Human  Race, 
that  Man  is  a  King  of  France.  He  reigns  over  his 
People  by  love,  his  people  over  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  manners,  Europe  over  the  rest  of  the 
Globe  by  power.  Nothing  prevents  his  doing  good 
when  he  pleases.  It  is  in  his  pov/er,  notwithstand- 
ing the  venality  of  jemployments,  to  humble  baugh- 
ty  vice,  and  to  exalt  lowly  virtue.  It  is  farther  in 
his  power,  to  descend  toward  his  subjects,  or  to  bid 
them  rise  toM(ard  him.  Many  kings  have  repented 
that  they  had  placed  their  confidence  in  treasures, 
in  allies,  in  corps,  and  grandees ;  but  no  one  that 
iiehad  trusted  in  his  People,  and  in  God.  Thus 
reigned  the  popular  Charles  V.  and  the  St.  Louises. 
Thus  you  shall  one  day  have  reigned,  O  Louis 
XVI !  You  have  from  your  very  first  advances  to 
the  throne,  given  laws  for  the  re-establishment  of 
manners ;  and  what  was  still  more  difficult,  you 
have  exhibited  the  example  in  the  midst  of  a  French 
Court.  You  have  destroyed  the  remains  of  feudal 
slavery,  mitigated  the  hardships  endured  by  unfor- 
tunate prisoners,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  civil 
and  military  punishments ;  you  have  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  the  liberty  of  as- 
sessing themselves  to  the  public  imposts,  remitted 
to  the  Nation  the  dues  of  your  accession  to 
the   Crown,  secured  to  the  poor  seaman  a  part 

that  the  lewdness,  the  pride,  the  prddigalitj,  the  amhition,  the  resent- 
meots,  of  that  bad  woman,  filled  up  the  measure  of  moral  depravity 
among  the  higher  orders  in  France,  embroiled  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  Globe  in  the  horrors  ef  war ;  and  ruined  her  country,  ruined  her  Hus« 
band,  ruined  Herself,  ruined  her  Posterity.  Another  of  the  re-actions  of 
a  li^hteoas  Providence;— II.  H. 

of 
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of  the  fi-uite  ^f  i^zr,  dtod  i^dted  to  ttien  oF 
tetters  the  naturalprirHegfeof  realf^ikg  those  of  their 
labours. 

-    White  "with  otie  hand  yott  wete  asSistihg  and  re- 
lievrngthe  Wretched  p2iil  of  the  Nation,  With  the 
oti^eryou  faised  itataeS  to  its  illVistVibus  riien  ot 
Hge*  past,  iiid  yoti  support6ti  th^  Op  pressed  Ameri- 
cans, tfertain  Wiie  men  #ho  it6  about  your  person, 
*nd  Hvhat  is  Still  tnof-e  poteht  thih  their  Wisdom, 
Ihfe  charms  isitid  the  'sAtafiibHy  ot  your  august  'Con- 
tort have  rendered  the  pith  of  virtue  ea^y  to  yotu 
O  great  King!  if  you  proteed  with  cotistanty  id 
the  rough  paths  of  Virtue,  your  name  '^iil  oAe  day 
bi;  ihvota^d  by  the  miserable  of  ail  Nifidhi  tt  wifl 
preside  over  tlieir  destinies  even  duHiig  the  lifeof 
their  b\ftk  Sovereign's,  They  ^ill  pre^6At  it  as  a  bar-, 
rier  to  oppose  thfeii  tyr^ts.  ami  asa  itiodel  ttt  tki^ir 
good  Kings.  It  will  be  revered  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  Sun,  like  that  of  the  Tituses  and 
€}i  the  Antoninuses.  When  ihe  Nations  which  now 
cover  the  Earth  shall  be  no  more,  your  name  shall 
still  live,  and  shall  flourish  with  a  glory  ever  new. 
The  Majesty  of  ages  shall  increase  it's  venerability, 
and  posterity  the  most  remote  shall  envy  us  the  feli- 
city of  having  lived  under  your  government 

I,  Sire,  am  nothing.  I  may  have  been  the  vic- 
tim of  public  calamities,  and  remain  ignorant  of 
the  causes.  I  may  have  spoken  of  the  means  of 
remedying  them  without  knowing  the  power  and 
the  resources  of  mighty  Kings.  But  if  you  render 
us  better  and  more  happy,  the  Tacituses  of  future 
times  will  study,  from  you,  the  art  of  reforming 
and  governing  men  in  a  difficult  age*  Other  f^ene^ 
:'     "  Ions 
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Ions  will  o^e-day  st>eak.of  Franpe,  under  your  reiga 
as  of  happy  Egypt  under  tW  of  Sesostris.  Whilst 
you  are  then  receiving  upon  Earth  the  invariable 
homage,  of  men,  yo^  will  be  their  mediator  with 
Deity,  of  whom  you  should  have  been  among  us 
the  most  lively  image.  Ah !  if  it  were  possible 
that  we  should  lose  the  sentiment  of  his  existence 
from  the  corruption  of  those  who  ought  to  be  o\xt 
patterns,  from  the  disorder  of  our  passions,  from 
the  wanderings  of  our  own  understanding,  from 
the  multiplied  ills  of  humanity :  O  King!  it  woul4 
he  still  glorious  for  you  to  preserve  the  love  of  or- 
der in  the  midst  of  the  general  disorder.  Nations, 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  lawless  tyrants,  would 
flock  together  for  refuge  to  the  foot  of  your  throne,, 
and  would  come  to  seek  in  you,  the  God  whom 
they  no  longer  perceived  in  Nature. 
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THE  STUDIES  OF  NATURE. 


ADVJIRTISEMENT. 

VXTHILE  I  was  preparing  for  a  re-publication 
,     of  this  Work,  J  received,  on  the  subject  of 
"  it,  advices,  criticisms,  and  compliments. 

The  advices  related  to  it's  form..    I  have  con- 
stantly adhered  to  that  of  12mo.  in  these  three 
successive  Editions,  because  it  is  more  commodi- 
ous, an  easier  purchase  to  the  Readei',  and  mpre 
beneficial  to  the  Author,  because  Pirates  find  less 
.profit  in  counterfeiting  it.    The  fashionable  world 
however  signified  a  preference  in  favour  of  an  8vo. 
as  being  more  genteel,  and  because  the  page  hav- 
ing a  broader  margin,  and  admitting  of  a  larger 
space  between  the  lines,  the  impression  would  be 
more  beautiful.     Men  of  letters  expre§sed  a  wish 
to  have  an  Edition  of  the  Book  in  4to.  because, 
being  in  a  larger  type,  it  would  be  more  pleasant 
to  read,  and  the  plates  might  then  be  engraved  on 
a  larger  scale.     In  a  word,  I  was  expecting  a  soli- 
citation from  some  of  the  Literati^  to  aspire  after 
the  honours  of  a  Folio,  when  an  amiable  Lady 
proposed  to  me  very  seriously  to  give  an  Edition 
igi  1 8mo.  "  on  purpose,"  said  she,  with  inimitable 
Vol.  III.  C  c  grace, 
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grace,  "  that  I  may  never  go  without  it  in  my 
''  pocket." 

I  feel  myself  so  highly  honoured  by  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Ladies,  that  I  know  not  whether 
my  vanity  would  not  be  more  agreeably  flattered 
with  being  in  their  pockets^in  thesize  of  an  18mo. 
than  in  that  of  a  huge  atlas  i)i  the  library  of  the 
Louvre.  This  species  of  going  about  incognito  has^ 
besides,  an  inexpxefi&il^  samejaehaLin  it  which  is 
singularly  grateful  to  me.  In  the  agreeable  per- 
plexity to  whiph  I  am  reduced,  arid  under  an  im- 
possibility of  giving  four  new  Editions  at  once,  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  all  my  Readers,  a  thought 
struck  me,  of  inviting  those  of  them  who  dislike 
the  ISmo.'size,  to  send  their  instructions,  free  of 
postage,  to  my  Booksellers,  containing  simply 
their  address,  and  the  form  which  they  prefen  I 
shall  then  be  deterrained  by  the  plurality  of  suf- 
frages ;  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  five  hundred 
of  them  in  favour  of  an  Octavo  or  a  Quarto,  I  shall 
publish  it  by  subscription  on  a  fine  paper,  with  new 
plates  drawn  and  engraved  by  Artists  of  the  first 
lability.  But  if  there  be  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  voices  in  favour  of  the  Decimo-octavo,  I  will 
give  the  preference  to  this  size,  for  I  have  always 
estimated  the  suffrage  of  one  Lady  as  eqyal  at 
least  to  those  of  two  Gentlemen. 

Some  men  of  the  world  have  .enquired,  whether 
I  intended  to  make  any  additions  to  this  Impression ; 
and  in  this  case  desired  me  to  give  a  detached  sup- 
plement, for  the  accommodation  of  thoSe  who  have 
purchased  any  of  the  preceding  Editions,  alleging 
that  Authors  who  act^d  otherwise  defrauded  th? 
Ptibiic.-  ^  •      '  A» 


Ail  Author  ^viio  ijaldifieuk  l-o  pleust  witii  hh 
own  perfoTOiarice,  which  I  ackjvowledge  to  be  the 
case  Airitb  myself,  awl  whf>  13  frecpietitly.  called  upon 
to  review  it,  is  soaietixnes  reduced  to  the  tiecfissity 
of  oiakiug  a  few  slight  additions,  m  order  to  eliuA-^ 
date  passages  which  fnay  seem  to  labour  undir 
aome  obscurity*  He  is  obliged  at  least  to  change 
some  thiogs  in  the  nottces,  which  muat  need*  vary 
in  every  different  Edition,  without  admitting  the 
possibility  of  giving  these  variations  in  a  detached, 
iwipplemeiit,  so  as  to  jexcite  any  interest  But  on 
the  supposition  of  Ws  thereby  defrauding  a  part  of 
the  Public  of  some  part  of  his  perfonnance,  I  ask^ 
whether  the  Public  as  a  body  does  not  defraud  him 
more  completely,  by  purdhaaing  without  any  scru- 
ple the  spurious  Editions  of  his  Work?  The  only 
method  which  an  Author  can  employ  to  bring' 
these  into  discredit,  is  to  add  something  new  to 
every  genuine  Edition  which  he  publishes^ 

These  piracies  have  done,  and  are  still  doiftg  me 
incouceii'able  mischief.  I  do  not  speak  of  those 
of  my  first  Edition,  with  ^vhich  the  eouthern  pro- 
vinces of  France  have  been  filled  ;*  but  scarcely 

*  M,  Marin,  superintendant  of  the  press  at  Marseilles^  seized  a 
whole  bale  of  those  counterfeits,  about  a  year  andia  half  ago,  wliich  ia 
defiance  of  all  bis  remonstrances,  \^as  ctmi^bcuted  to  the  beadie  of  thef 
Sjrsdical  Chamtier  of  fhat  dtj^  md  not,  as  jmtios  re(|uired^  to  mim* 
M.  de  Chassely  superintendanC  oi*  the  press  at  Kuncy^  stopped  tliece^ 
about  six  months  ago,  some  sporious  copies  of  my  second  Edition^  which 
M.  Vidaud'de'la-Tour  took  care  to  remit  me,  conformably  to  the  deci-* 
sion  gf  Jf.  dc  Lamoignon,  keeper  of  the  seals-  The  Pirate  had  only  rc^ 
trenched,  in  the  advertisement,  what  I  there  said  of  the  beauty  of  tht? 
characters  of  ray  second  Edition,  similar  to  those  of  the  present^  because 
the  pitifulness  of  his  gvn  would  presently  have  detected  the  fraud.  I^ 
have  now  reason  to  expect,  from  the  vigilance  of  M»  Vidaud-di'la-Tourf 

C  c  2  '  whose 
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had  the  second  appeared  when  it  was  counterfeit- 
ed, with  it's  additions,  approbations,  privilege; 
nay  with  the  very  title-pages  containing  the  ad- 
dress of  my  booksellers.  Other  plunderers  have 
had  the  audacity  to  announce,  in  the  catalogue  of 
books  of  Leipsic-'fair  for  the  month  of  October 
1787,  an  Edition  of  my  Studies  of  Nature  publish- 
ed at  Lyons,  by  Piestre  and  de  la  Moliere,  though 
1  never  had  any  thing  printed  except  at  Paris.  A 
new  Edition  of  the  Work  has  just  been  published 
•at  Brussels  in  four  volumes.  A  Gentleman,  with 
whom  my  Printer  is  acquainted,  saw  at  London  in 
the  month  of  September  last,  four  different  Edi- 
tions of  it,  without  being  able  to  procure  the  ge- 
nuine one.  It  may  however  be  very  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  it's  characters,  from  all 
•  the  spurious  Editions,  which  besides  can  never  be 
any  thing  more  than  bad  copies  of  an  original 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  my  own  hand, 
wth  all  the  attention  of  which  lam  capable.  All 
this  has  not  prevented  the  Public  from  welcoming 
them  with  avidity.  After  all,  the  point  to  be  aim- 
ed at,  is  not  to  have  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  Mankind,  but  to  take  care  that  the  World 
may  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  us. 
Supposing  it  were  riot  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  me  to  practise  justice  toward  every  indivi- 
dual,   I  am  under  too  many  obligations  to  the 

'A 
whosq  z^  for  the  interests  of  literary  property  so  well  supports  the 
justice  of  Jkf.  de  Lamoignon,  a  name  so  dear  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
that  we  shall  see  at  length  repressed,  in  the  kingdom,  the  plundering 
committed  by  literary  pirates,  in  defiance  of  Royal  authority,  and  so  in- 
jurious to  the  interest  of  Authors,  especially  of  such  as  have  no  other 
property  except  their  Works. 

Public 
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Public  not;to  study  their  gratificatiou,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  ability.  .,1  have  never  enjoyed  any 
other  steady  declaration  in  my  favour,  but  that  of 
the  public .  voice.  On  the  other:  hand,  if  the  im- 
portance of  the  errors  which  I  have  ventured 
to  attack,  and  my  personal  circumstances,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  1  have  the  presumption 
to  hope  that  the  .generosity  of  the  Public  will  one 
day  rank  me  with  the  few  in  number,  who  have^ 
devoted  themselves  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
at  the  expence  of  their  Own  fortune.)  > 

I  shall  not  begiuj  at  these  years,  to  deviate  froni » 
the  principles  which  have  governed  my  life.     I* 
am  going  to  insert  heie  therefore  some  reflections,^^  - 
which  wpuld  perhaps  have  come  iu  more  properly  : 
in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  third  Edition ;'' 
but  I  transfer  them  to  this  place,  that  tlvbse  who^ 
are  disposed  to  purchase  the  continuation isepamte-  ' 
ly,  may  be  informed  of  every  thing  which  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  add,  without  beiiftg  obliged 
to  purchase  the  whole.    I  would  havein^ike  man- 
ner axmexed  the  additions  Jwhioh  I  made,  to  my 
first  Edition,  on  the  sulyect  of  the  elongation  oC 
the  Poltfs^  ^nd  of  the ' Curreots  of  the  Atlantic; 
Ocean,  had  not  these  additions  been  too  consider- 
able in  bulk.    But  if  I  dp  Hot  introduce  them  here 
vroid  for  word  I  repeat  *at  least  the  sense  of  them ; 
and  to  thes6  I  subjoin -new  proofs,  which  demon- 
sti^ate  the  certainty  of  those  important  truths. 

'  I  have  first  corrected,  in  the  title-pages  of  .this 

third  Edition,  an  error  which  had  slipt  into  those 

of  the  other  two.    It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  the  last 

indifFercnce  to  my  Readers,  being  no  more  than  a 

C  c  3  transpo- 
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transposition. of  my Jbaptismal  names;  but  it  hw^ 
given  occasion  to  some  mistakes. 

J  do  not  recollect  my  having  added  any  thing  id 
the. text,  except  a  single  observation  respecting 
the  coimter-cnrrents  of  the  Ohio,  which  I  have 
inserted^  in  the  fif st  vdjinne  o^  thrs  Edition.  fi6t  it 
Is  of  considerable  '  hsiportance^  for  it  coiisfitct^s 
one  proof  moiie  in  i&votir  df  the  explanation  which 
J  have  given  of  the  tides. 

The  R(»der  will  ptease  to  remember^  lihat  1  ex^^ 
plain  the  direction  of  out  tides  in  Summer  toward . 
the  ISfortby  from  the  countler-tqurrentsy  of  the  ge^ 
ntral  Current  bf  tl»  Atlairtio  Ooean^  which  at  that 
s^aisotr  descends  frpsa  o\it  Pole^  whose  ices  ane 
partly  melled  by  the  action  of  the  Stjn  which 
warms. it  durHKgbolit  nudnths.;  I  supposed  that  diis 
genwal  Current,  which  then  runs  toward  the 
3o)ithi  b«eing  confined  by  the  .projection  of  Cape-? 
Saint^Augustin  in  ionerica,  and  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  iof  Guinea  i?(  Africa^  produced  on;  each 
side  cpuAISer-tuTTents  which  giive  irs  oftr  tides,  re*- 
ascen<iing  to  tlfc  Jffoi^th  aJtotig  dur  coasts,  These 
cOunter^currents  actuiiUy,  exi^'l  in.  thoa6  same 
places,  and  .are.  alwayS'prod^tfed,onJ:h|g  two  sidecf 
of  a  strait  through  which  «{  Qwrrent  force*  itself; 
But  I  hgil  no  need  to  ^i^^os^  the  re-ajctiops  of 
Capp  Saint-Augustin  ^nd  jof  jthe  entra^jEre  of  th^ 
Gnlf  of  pnwa,  in  ordjBr.t^  inake  o<jir  tid(es  re^ 
ascend  ,a  y?ry  great  w?^y  towapxl  the  Nwtlv  The  . 
sipiple  action  of  the  general  Current  of  the  At|anr? 
ticy  which  descends. from  the  .North  Pp|e  and 
riches  towai:4  the^Sou^h,  displacing  by  it's  ifnpe^ 
iHPsjty  a  vast  inass  ef  w^t^v,  lybich  it  repejs  to 

4he 


tht  rrgM  And  to  the  leffi,  is  sufficient  to  product, 
through  Hit  #hoIe  leiSgth  of  it's  course,  thosfe  lai- 
tefal  r^-atfetioiis  Which  occasidh  out  tides,  and  makfe 
them  flow  to  thfe  Np^fh. 

I  had  quoted  bn  this  s^ubjefct' two  observations, 
the  first  of  Avhich  is  level  to  evfery  capacity.  It  is 
that  of  a  sourte  which,  On  discharging  ifsetf  intcf 
a  bason,  |>roduces  fit  the  sides  of  that  basSn  a- 
backward  motion  or  counter-cutretit,  which  Car- 
ries stt^»i  and  otfier  floating  substances  u|>  to- 
watd  the  sti^ce. 

.  The  second  observation  is  extracted  from  the 
Histdiy  of  New- France  by  Father  Chart&voiv.  tie 
tells  lis  that  thdu^h  the  winci  wafe  contrary,  he 
sdriled  at  the  rate  6f  eight  good  lefegUes  ^  dtfy  u^ 
Wke  Miehi^^ni  agaifist  the  g-eneial  Cufi^eftt,  Witlj[ 
the  aisistJittce  of  it's  Jateral  counter-curreni^, 

JBvtt  M.  di  Crececodur^  Author  of  the  Letteiis  of 
an  Ame/ican  Fatih^r,  g6es  still  further;  for  he 
a^sdrM  us  {Vol.  Ill: page  433)  thdt  in  sailing  up; 
the  Ohio,  alon^  if  s  banks,  hi  mkdc  4£S  miles  in- 
fourteen  dayis,  which  amounts  to  more  than  six 
kagues  a  day,  "  with  the  assistance,"  says  he,  "  of 
"  tiie  cotinter-cttrrentd,  which  have  alwavi^  a  velo-» 
"  city  equal  to  the  pxincipal  Current.'^  This  is  the 
only  obs^rvdtion  which  I4iave  added,  oh  account 
qi  it's  importance,  and  out  of  the  resjJect  which  I 
htii  to. it's  Author, 

Thus  the  ^iendral  eiFect  of  the  tides  is  placed  in 
the  clearest  light,  by  the  instance  of  the  lateral 
countcr-cunents  of  our  basons,  into  which  sources 
discharge  themselves,  by  those  of  the  lakes  which 
receive  rivers,  and  by  those  of  rivers  themselves^ 
C  C  4  notwith- 
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notwithstanding  their  considerable  declivities, 
without  any  necessity  for  a  particular  strait,  to 
produce  those  re-actions  along  the  whole  exten% 
of  their  shores,  though  straits  considerably  increase; 
these  same  counter- currents  or  eddies. 

The  course  of  our  tides  toward  the  North  ia 
winter,  it  nmst  be  admitted,  cannot  be  explained 
as  an  effect  of  the  lateral  counter-currents  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  descends  from  the  North, 
for  at  that  season,  it's  general  Current  comes  from, 
the  South-Pole,  the  ices  of  which  are  then  infusion 
by  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  But  the  course  of  those 
tides  toward  the  North  may  be  conceived  still  more 
easily,  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  general  Cur- 
rent of  the  South- Pole,  which  runs  straight  North. 
In  this  direction  that  southern  Current  passes  al- 
most throughout,  from  a  wider  space  into  a  nar-. 
rower,  being  confined,  first  of  all,  between  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  forcing 
it's  way  upward  into  the  very  bay  a!nd  mediter-. 
raneans  of  the  North,  it  carries  before  it,  at  once, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
without  permitting  a  single  column  of  them  to 
escape  to  the.  right  ^  or.  to  the  left  At  the  same 
time,  should'it  meet  on  it's  road  a  Cape  or  Strait 
Apposing- it's  coiirse,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  there  fprm  a  literal  co'unter-tcurrent,  or  tides, 
which  would  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
accordingly  is  the  actual  effect  which  it  produces 
at  Cape  Saint- Augustin  in  America,  and  above  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  toward  the  tenth  degree  of  north- 
era  Latitude,  in  Africa ;  that  is,  at  the  two  places 
where  these  two  parts  of  the  Globe  approach  the 

nearest; 
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Dearest:  for  in  the  sunomer  of  the  Souta*Pole,  the 
Currents  and  the  tides,  so  far  from  bearing  north- 
ward below  these  two  points,  return  tp  the  South 
Qn  the  American .  side,  and.  run  eastward  on  the 
African  side,  the  whole  length  of  the  Gulf  .of  Gui- 
nea, in  contradiction  to  all  the  Laws  of.  the  Luttar 

System.  ;  ^■ 

I  could  fill  a  Volume  with  new  proofs  in^^sup-; 
port  of  the  alternate  fusion  of  the  polar  ices, 
and,  of  the  .elongation  of  the  Earth  at  the  Poles, 
which  are  consequences:  of  each  other;  bi*t  I  have 
produced  in.  the  preceding  part  of  this  WbrJc^  more 
than  were  necessary  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
these  truths.  The  very  silence  of  Academies,  re- 
specting objects  of  such  high  importance,,  is  a 
demonstration  that  they  have  no  objectioii  to  start 
against  my  hypothesis.  Had  I  been  in:  the  ^v;rong, 
in  refuting  the  unaccountable  error  Afebich  led 
them  to  conclude  that  the  Earth  Was  flattiened  at 
the  Poles,  from  geometrical  operations  which  evi- 
dently demonstrate  it  to  be  lengthened,  Journals, 
most  of  which  are  at  their  disposal,  would  not 
have  been  wanting  to  repress  the  voice  of  a  soliv* 
tary  individual.  I.  have  met  with  but  a  single  one 
who  has  had  the  .hardiness  to  support  me  with  a^ 
suffrage.  Antong  so  many:  literary  Potentates, 
who  dispute  with  each  other  the  empire. of. opi-, 
nion,  and  who  traverse  that  stormy  ocean,-  deter- 
mined to  sink  to  the  bottom  all  who  refuse  to.  serve 
under  their, banner,  a  foreign  Journalist  has.  hoist- 
ed in  my  favour  the. flag  of  insurrection.  It  is  that 
of  Deux-Ponts  which  I  mean,  conformably  to  my 
usual  custom  of  acknowledging  publicly  the  par- 

.  2  ticular 
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ticular  strrices  dotie  ftit;  though  the  6ne  in  qii^* 
tion  was  rather  a  tribute  presented  to  truth,  than 
a  compliment  paid  to  me,  who  am  persotialty  un- 
known to  tliat  Writer,  but  whom  I  highly  honour 
for  bis  impaitiality. 

On  th*  other  h^nd,  if  Academies  have  not  come 
forward  to  explain  themselves,  we  must  take  into 
eonsideratron  the  embarrassment  to  which  they 
felt  themselves  reduced,  that  of  retracting  public- 
ly a  eandUsioti  geometrically  false,  but  rendered 
reaerdbic  by  age,  ^nd  universally  propagatedi 
They  c6uld  not  adopt  my  resnlis  wrthont  con^ 
demning  tlieit  own ;  and  it  Wad  impossible  for 
them  to  condemn  mine,  becau^  they  were  sup- 
ported by  actual  operations  performed  by  t^^m- 
selves.  I  myself  have  been  to  les$  embarr*se<l 
when,  on  pubtishing  my  observation!^,  I  found- 
myself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  chusing  be- 
tween their  esteem  and  th^ir  friendship;  but  I  fol-^ 
lowed  the  impulse  of  the  sentiment  of  truth,  which 
ought  to  absorb  every  political  cdnsideration.  Tb* 
hiterest  of  my  reputation  I  confess  claimed  som* 
small  share  in  deciding  the  point,  bnt  it  was  ^erf 
small  indeed.  Pubtfc  utility  hasj  been  my  leading' 
object.  I  have  employed  neither  ridicule  nor  en- 
thusiasm, against  men^  of  celebrity  detected  in  an 
error.  I  am  not  elevated  into  a  state  of  intoxica* 
tion  on  the  score  of  my  Reason.  L  approached 
them  as  I  would  have  don^  to  Plater  Uid  asleep  oti 
the  brink  of  ^  precipice;  fearing  the  moment  of 
their  avs^aking^  and  still  more  the-  prolongation  of 
their  slunibers.  I  ha've  not  imputed  their  blind- 
:pess  to  any  want  of  light,  a,ix  insinuation  to  which 


tlie  learned  are  so  gcnsibly  alive;  but  t6  t\\^ gtate 
of  systems,  and  especially  t6  the  ififtuenct  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  power  of  moral  habits,  \rhich  clotid 
our  reasoi  with  so  many  prejudices.  I  have  giverfj 
in  the  advertisement  to  my  fir^t  VolUnie,-<he  origin 
of  this  error,  which  was  first  broached  by  N^ton^ 
aiid  the  geometrical  it^fiitatibn  of  it  in  the  esrptd-  > 
nafioil  of  the  plates  at  the  head  of  thai!  Volume. 

I  have  reason  to  appr^hsnd  that  my'moddfatioft 
and  candour  have  n^ot  be^u  it\iitated.  Th^re  ap- 
peared on  the  21st  of  last  November,  in  the  Paris- 
Journal;  a  very  severe  anonymous  ceitkisfA  of  the 
sTUDiUs  OF  NATURE.  It  scts  OUt  indeed  with  ai^ 
gertera.1  eomitaendation  of  that  WqA;  but  it  at- 
tempts to  destroy,  in  detail,  all  the  good  Which 
the  public  voice'  seems  to  have  extorted  from  it.  - 
Thesje  strictures  hail  been  preceded,  a  little  t^^hrle 
before,  by  certain  other  anonymous  letters,  in  vl'hreh 
my  Book  was  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  a  cold 
.and  subtle  poison  was  sprinkled  over  it,  without  any^ 
seeming  design,  but  very  muqh  calculated  to  pro- 
duce it's  effect  at  the  long-run;  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  this  nittsked  battery  opened  by  art 
unknown  aflversary  qpow.me;  for  I  W*s  conscious 
of  haying  iendmVoured  to  deiierve  well  of  all  man- 
kind, and  could  not  imagine  that  I  stdod  in  any 
one's  way.  But  ,dn  being  informed  that  several  of 
yny  friendis  bad,  to  no  purpose,  presented  to  the 
JoiirnaJ  of  Patis  copies  of  terses,  and  prose  stric- 
tures, ia  my  vindication  ;  that  long  before  this  they 
liad  rejected  some  small  literary  pieces  in  which  I 
was  mentioned  to  advantage,  I  hcc^tmt  convinced 
Jbat  a  party  Jiad  been  there  formed  against  me. 

Upor^ 
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Upon  this  I  bad  recourse  to  the  General  Journal  of 
France,,  tlie  impartial  Compiler  of  which  had  the 
goodness  to  insert  my  defence  and  remonstrance, 
in  his  paper,  of  the  29th  November,  No^  143. 

.  Here  then  is  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  the  critic 
who  thought  propei  to  employ  concealment  and , 
sarcasm  against  physical  truths,  and  who  assumed, 
in  making  his  attack  upon  me,  the  post  of  the 
coWard,  and  the  arms  of  the  ruffian. 
T0  the  Compiler  of  the  Journal-General  of  I  ranee. 

**  SIR,*   - 

**  A  Writer  who  conceals  himself  under  the  de- 
".  scription  of  a  Solitary  of  the  Pyrenees^  jealous,  I 
**  suppose  of  the  gracious  receptian  bestowed  by 
"  the  Public  on  my  Studies  of  Nature^  has  got  in- 
"  serted  into  the  Journal  of  Paris,  of  yesterday  the 
"  21st,  a  very  ill-natured  criticism  of  that  Wbrk. 

"  He  seems  to  have  taken  particular  offence  at 
**  my  having  presumed  to  accuse  the  Academi- 
**  cians  of  an  error,  in  concluding  from  the  increase 
**  bf  quantity  in  the  degrees  of  Latitude  toward  the 
"  Poles,  that  the  Earth  was  flattened  there ;  at  my 
**  attributing  the  cause  of  the  tides  to  the  melting 

**  of  the  polar  ices,  &c In  order  to  weaken  the 

*'  force  of  my  results,  he  exhibits  them  without  the 
**  proofs.  He  carefully  keeps  out  of  sight  my  de- 
*'  monstration  of  the  fact,  so  simple  and  so  evident, 
**  by  which  I  have  tnade  it  to  appear,  that  when 
*^  the  degrees  of  an  arch  of  a  circle  lengthen,  the  • 
**  arch  of  the  circle  itself  likewise  lengthens,  and 
*'  does  not  become  flat.  This  is  demonstrable  from 
"  the  poles  of  an  tgg^  as  w;ell  as  from  those  of  the 
"  Globe.  He  has  not  told,  that  the  ices  of  each  pole 

"having 
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"  having  a  circumference  of  from  five  td  six  thou* 
*^  sand  leagues,  in  their  winter,  and  only  from  twt> 
."  to  three  thousand  in  their  summer,  I  had  good 
**  ground  for  concluding,  from  their  alternate  fu- 
*^  sions,  all  the  movements  of  the  Seas.  He  has 
"  not  said  a  single  word  t)f  the  multitude  of  proo^ 
"  geometrical,  nautical,  geographical,  botanical, 
"  and^even  academical,  by  which  I  have  supported 
"  these  new  and  important  truths.  I  leave  it  to  . 
'*  my  Readers  to  judge  how  far  they  are  solid. 

*'  As  it  is  evident  that  this  anonymous  Writer 
"  has  observed  Nature  only  in  Systematic  books ; 
"  that  he  opposes  names  merely  to  facts ;  and  au- 
"  thorities  to  reasons ;  that  he  there  considers  as 
"  decidedly  certain  what  I  have  completely  refuted; 
"that  he  makes  me  to  say  in  his  critique  what  I 
"*  never  did  say;  that  such  criticism  is  within  the 
"  reach  of  every  superficial,  idle  and  dishonest  man, 
"who  can  hold  a  pen :  that  neither  my  health,  my 
"  time,  nor  my  taste  permit  me  to  confute  such 
"  species  of  dissertation,  even  had  the  author  the 
"  manliness  to  shew  himself:  I  declare,  therefore, 
"  that  in  future,  I  will  not  deign  to  repel  such  at- 
"  tacks,  especially  on  the  field  of  the  public  papers. 

"  At. the  same  time,  if  there  'be  any  friend  of 
"  truth  who  shall  discover  errors  in  my  Book,  which 
"  undoubtedly  may  easily  be  done,  and  who.shaH 
"  have  so  much  friendship  for  me  as  address  hinjr 
"  self  directly  to  me,  I  will  take  care  to  have  theipi 
"  corrected,  and  will  openly  acknowledge,  the 'obli* 
"  gation  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect ;  beca^se^ 
^Mike  that  man,  I  aim  at^  nothing  but  truth,  i  and 
"  honour  thcise: only  who  loiife  it.  .w 

^  "Istana, 
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**  I  Stand,  Sir»  quite  aioDe.  As  I  bdang  ta  no 
'^  party  I  have  no  one  literary  Journal  at  my  dis- 
^'  posaK  It  is  long  since  I  knew  by  experience, 
*^  that  I  had  4iot  the  credit  to  get  any  thing  insert- 
"  ed  in  that  of  Paris,  even  in  die  service  of  the 
'^  miserable.  Permit  me  to  in  treat  you  then  to  find 
'^  a  plaqe  in  your  impartial  paper  for  this  my  pre- 
*'  sent  reply,  accompanied  with  my  solemn  protes- 
'^  tation  of  silence  for  the  future. 

"  One  word  more ;  while  I  complain  of  the  ano- 
^^  nymous  critic  who  has  attacj^ed  my  Work  with 
**  so  much  acrimony,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  ac- 
^  knowledge  that  he  has  pronounced  an  excessive- 
^  \y  fulsome  eulogium  on  my  style.  I  know  not, 
*^  however,  which  way  to  account  for  it;^  but  I 
*'  teel  myself  still  more  humbled  by  his  praise  thaa 
*'  irritated  by  his  satire. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  DE  SAINT-PIERRE.'* 

Tmh  Nov.  22,  1787. 

The  anonymous  Reviewer  promised  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  an  examination  of  my  Book  in  some 
iMlowing  sheets  of  the  Paris-Journal ;  but  the  Pub- 
lic haying  expressed  some  displeasure  at  seeing  me 
attacked  rather  indecently,  on  a  field  to  which  my 
friends  had  no  access,  the  Editor  of  that  Journal, 
^illingjo  make  a  show  of  impartiality,  soon  after 
published  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  i©  verse,  intencK 
tA  to  do  me  honour.  Tliis  eulogium  is  likewise  the 
1rt)bd uctioii  of  an  anonymoiis  Author  {  for  the  virtu- 
ous conceal  themselves  to  do  good,  as  the  maiig- 
irant  to  do  miscjiief  The*  verses  dfjtaohed  iVom  the 
mece^  and  which  coataiu  my  punegj'Tlc,  are  ex- 
t    •^'  5  ceedingly 


degtliDgly  faeautiful ;  bwt  there  arc  sone  iothers  in 
ther^iBtof  theispistle,  m  my  opinion,  dtHmore  beau- 
tiful. I  would  h^ve  expatiated  much  mr e  cordially 
in  praise  of  thtm$  had  they  not  goie  meh  too  fitr 
in  praise  of  rae.  Nevertheless  gratitude  cnstraias  me 
to  3ay,  that  they  are  the  prbductioo  of  Hn  Thertsse, 
Counsellor  at^Law,  who  favoured  incii  year  ago, 
in  the  month  of  January,  with  %]m  paacular  testi- 
mony of  his  friendship,  and  pf  his  suprior  talents. 
,  Let  us  return  to  the  point  in  yhicl^hf  Acade- 
micians are  'principally  interested.    Iwrd^T  to  a<;- 
quire  conviction  that  the  ]Pole^  of  t^  Earth  ai:e 
drawn  out  lengthwise^  there  is  not  th  l^.&^t  occa- 
sion for  solving  some  traqscendantgeometrical 
problein,  hedged  round  and  round  wii  equations, 
such  as  tlie  quadrature  of  the  circle;  is  sufficient 
to  possess  the  most  trivial  notions  of  3ometry  &n4^ 
of  physics.     Before  I  proceed  to  coll  t  the  proofs 
which  have  already  heen  produced,  id  to  confirm 
these  by  the  production  of  others  aigether  new, 
I  beg  leave  to  say  a  wofd  or  ^two  a  the  tnean^ 
which  may  be  employed  ^r  ascer^ing  the  truth, 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  my  o^n  insuction,  as  for 
that  of  my  critics. 

We  are  in  the  bosom  of  ignorandike  mariners, 
in  the  midst  of  a  sea  without  shore  We  perceive 
in  it,  here  and  there,  some  truths  mattered  abput 
like  islands.  In  order  to  hit  anc^p  distingujsil 
islands  in  the  open  Sea,  it  is  not  sicient  tp  knoir 
their  distance  from  the  North,  or  t^e  JEast  Th^j: 
Latitude  gives  one  complete  circjand  their  lon- 
gitude another  j  but  the  ia^^rs^P^  of  -^b?^?  ^wg 
ip^^sufcments  <4¥t?rmin^s  pjiecLsethe  plpce  yihrnq 
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they  are.   IV'e  are  capable  of  ascertaining  truth,  in 
like  mating  only  by  considering  it  under  a  variety 
of  relation!    For  this  reason  it  is,  that  an  object 
'which  it  i^n  our  power  to  subject  to  the  examina- 
tion of  all  ur  senses,  is  much  better  known  to  us, 
than  an  obpct  to  which  we  can  apply  the  test  of 
but  one.  Tius,  we  have  a  much  more  exact  know- 
ledge of  a  tee  than  of  a  star,  because  we  both  see 
and  touch  tie  tree :  the  flower  of  the  tree  affords 
us  still  moi  knowledge  of  it  than  the  trunk,  be- 
cause we  ca  farther  apply  to  it  the  test  of  smelling ; 
and  finally >ur  observations  multiply,  when  we  ex- 
amine it  byhe  fruit,  because  we  can  now  call  in  | 
the  evidencof  the  taste,  and  have  the  combined  , 
informatiottf  foui*  senses  at  once.    As  to  objects 
toward  whi<  we  are  able  to  direct  but  one  of  our     ' 
organs,  say  fet  of  vision,  we  can  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  th^  only  by  considering  them  under 
different  asplts.     That  towqr  in  the  horizon,'  you 
say,  is  blue,hiall  and  round.     You  approach  it, 
and  find  it  toe  white,  lofty  and  angular.     Upon 
this  you  conAde  it  to  be  square :  but  on  walking 
round  it  you  p  that  it  is  pentagonal.    You  judge 
it  to  be  impos  )le  to  ascertain  it's  height  without 
the  help  of  an  istrument,  for  it  is  of  a  proc^igious 
elevation.  Tal  an  accessible  object  of  comparison, 
that  of  your  oxdheight,  and  the  length  ofyour  sha- 
dow, and  you  wl  find  the  self-same  relation  between 
these,  as  betwei  the  shadow  of  the  tower  and  it's 
elevation,  whici  you  deemed  to  be  inaccessible. 

Thus  the  kncWledge  of  any  one  truth  is  to  be 
acquired  only  bjconsidering  it  under  different  re- 
lations;  This  is  tie  reason  why  GOD  alone  is  really 
-  intelligent, 
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intelligent,  because  He  alone  knows  all  the  relations 
which  exist .amQ;Bg  all  beings;  and  farther,  why 
GOD  alone  is  th6  rtost  universally  known  of  all 
heingSy  because  the  relations  which  U^  has  establish- 
ed among  things  manifest  Him  in  all  hi$  Works. 
,  All  truths  run  into  one  another  like  the  links  pf  a 
^chain.  We  acquire  the  knowledge  of  them  only  by 
comparing  them  to  each  other.  Had  our  Academi- 
cians made  the  proper  use  of  this  principle,  they 
must  have  discovered  that  the  flattening  of  the 
P^les  was  an  error.  They  had  only  to  apply  the 
consequences  of  this  doctrine  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Seas.  If  the  Poles  are  flattened,  their  radii  be- 
ing the  shortest  of  the  Globe,  all  the  Seas  niast 
press  thitherward,  as  being  the  most  depi^ssed 
plac^of  the  Earth :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  £qua« 
tsor  were  the  most  elevated,  alTit^e  $eas  n[iust  retire 
from  it,  and  the  Torrid  Zone  would  present,  through 
U's  whole  circumference,  a  Zone  of  dry  l^ndof  six 
leagues  and  an  half  af  elevation  at  it's  centre;  as  the 
radius  of  the  Globe,  at  the  Equator,  exceeds  by  that 
quantity  the  radius  at  the  Poles,  according  to  the 
Academicians. 

:  Now  the  configuration  of  the  Globe  presents  ui 
with  precisely  the  contrary  of  all  this :  for  the  most 
extensive  and  the  most  profound  Seas  are  directly 
over  the  Equator :  and,  on  the  side  of  our  Pole,  the 
land  stretches  prodigiously  forward  to  the  Nortb^ 
and  the  Seas  which  it  contains  are  only  medtit^ria- 
neans  filled  with  high  lands. 

The  South  Pole  is  indeed  surrounded  by  a  vast 
Ocean ;  but  as  Captain  Co(^  could  get  no  nearer  to 
it  than  a  distance  of  475  leagues^.we.are entirely  igr 
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ilonlnt  ^vhether  tUtfe  be  any  fefetl  \n  Wd  vicinUy*. 
Besides^  rt  i^  probilble,  as  I  hav#  s^iA  ^icwh^te^  tiOLt 
Nature  whicti  ebtitrasts  and  bafabc^s  ^It'eMmga^* 
has  compensated  the  eligration  ik  territory^  ctf  ife 
Nof th  Pole,  by  an  equivalent  elevation  in  ice  oa^ 
the  South  Pole.   CooA*  found  in  fact  the  icy  <{iipola 
cvf  the  South  Pole  much  more  Extensive  and  moat  ^ 
elevated,  than  that  which  covers  tibe  Korth  Pole, 
Md  he  iisr  against  i'A&tltnting  any  manner  of  comp^ 
*ison  on  the  s\ibject     Hear  wbak  he  says  In  de^- 
scribing  one  of  if  s  solid  extreiilities,  which  pre- 
vented hf9  penetrk ting  beyond  the  7 1st  degree  of 
South  Latitude,  knd  resembled  a  ch^in  of  mountains 
rislm^  otit  above  ian6ther,  and  losing  thetoselres  in- 
the  etouds,     *'  There  nfever  Ivere  seen,  h  my  opi- 
**  'ftJon,  mountains  6f  ice  such  as  these  in  the  seas  of 
**  iGreenland;  at  ifast  1  have  never  read  or  heard 
•*  of  the  like;    no  comparison,  therefore  can  be 
•*  stated  between  the  ices  of  thcf  North  and  those 
•*  of  the  Latitudes  which  I  am  mentioning."  (C€9k\ 
V^y^gfes,  January,  1774*.) 

Thi%  l^odigious  elevation  of  refes,  of  whidi  O^h 
saw  but  one  extremity,  may  therefore  be  a  countw- 
f)i6ise  to  the  elfev^tion  of  terriiorry  on  the  North 
Pole^  established  b|jr  the  learned  labours  of  the  Aca- 
detoicitos  tlieiftseives.  But  though  Iht  fro2?en  Sea^ 
ft^tbeSiuth  Pole  tn^r^l  the  optrati<]^<id  of  Oeo- 
iriltty,^  \^  bhall'sfce  presently,  by  twd  authentic  ob- 
sirvii?tk)hfr,  tiiat>thfe  fluid  Seas  which  surround  it,  are 
more  elevated  than  those  at  the  Equrftor,  -and  are 
i%<h6  mixk  fevd^ith  those  of  the  ¥fo>r%h  if^ole;. 
' '  Let  *s  noV  pifoceed  \b  verify  tht'd<iHgatkm  o^ 
the  Poliw/by  IhcTery  method  vrhithhto  befen  naade 

:•:  •    ^:  to 


jed.  Tbi3  last  hypothesis  fe^s^.^cquiif^  a  flew^d 
Af  ^rqr,  frQ«i  itj's  applicajf^^a  ^Qthfi.di^^ri^tttijCfi.Qf 
ia©d  apd  ,^^^rnpon  the ;Gtohe ;  *h%tipf  th^  (elQ»- 
ig^tioo  of  thePpJes  is  goiQg  to  acqyiwi  ii^F.diegrflts 
-of  evidence,  iby  it's  e;?itej0^«#.tp  %Wi4^&m%  hat- 
.roomesof  N^ure.'  s-*  «<-;,>:'  "^  -I  ?;:  •.•.,'•;  i 
.  I^iet  U3  coilect,  fipr^tbi^puriJQie,  the piwrfs  yrlmh 
iie  scadteied  abcmt  in  ith^  p?e<j!edi^g  >  Vte^luA>t3. 
&omp  of  them  are  geawetrkaj,  sop^ngft^grfephicid, 
^fDmeatoiospherical,,3Q]«^inaliti€^l,  m&  wMf.mtto^, 

:I]OIXnflal.    .    .  *'»')■':''     .••■•••  ^  >"!\«' V  »':V      'T 

I.  The  .first  proof  of  the  elQ«gfitip»viQfi^Bftl5*i 
ajt  tihe  Boles,  is  gaomebcicM/  }  .^^ye  ii3^i:ted  it;ki 
Afae  Explanation  of  |he  pUtes^  fttdhe  hisgimin^.iif 
yolunue  First ;  it  alone  .i^  (efficient  to  /i^;  Ahe  Xrj^i 
,in  question^n4;hecleafestlight,<]|f  evidence;  Wh§ie 
was  no  occasion  even  fqra^gure  in  order. |o,tfaif. 
It  is  vefiy.eaiy  to  conccjive  .th^tif,  in^ciscle,  the 
degrees  of  a  portion  of  this  circle  J^ngthen;  the 
ivhole  portion  coni^-inipg  these  degrees-jjjpst  like- 
ipise  lengthen.)  Npv  Jbe  degpe^  <)jfjtfeie3Wietidiwi 
ac^aUy  do  lengthfiniy»dei;ethe;pQkr((Si»te,.a«rthiq^ 
^;afe,gnsater  there  thataun^ler  the  Equator,  accorctiiBg 
to  the  Academiici^ns ;  th6rQ^[)re:thepplar  arch  of 
:the  Meridian,  on  which  is. the  same  thing,  the  polar 
.curra  lengtheuH  aUo.  Irbi^  already  empddyod  tbk 
airgumecityito  which  no  reply  Gani>p  gi;(;en,.tQpcoflg 
that  the  4x>lar  curre  was  npt  .f|att^Ked^;  Jicap  jeasily 
employ  itilikeivtsetnpnoyethatit  isiangth^ned  out. 

II.  The  second  proof  of  the  elongatim  :of  Htm 
£arthat  thpf  ulesis  atmospheric.  Itis  veil  known 
that  the  height  of  the  Atmosphere  .idim^iahes  in 

D  d  2  proportion 
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proportioti  as  T^C^e  ascend  upon  a  moiinfein.  Nov 
this  height  ^diminishes  likewise  in  proportion  as  we 
advance  toward  the  Pole.  I  am  furnished,  on  the 
subject,  with  two  barometrical  experiments.  The 
first  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  and  the  secoofl 
for  the  Southern  Jlemisphere.  The  mercury  in  the 
Barometer,  at  Paris,  sin^s  ope  lifie  at  the  height  of 
eleven  fathom  ;  and  it  sinks  likewise  one* line  in 
Sweden^  on  an  elevation  of  only  ten  fathom,  one 
foot,  six  inches,  an<l  four  line^  The  Atmosphere 
of  Sw^eden  therefore  is  lower,  or  wha|  amounts  to 
the  very  same  thing,  it's  Continent  is  more  elevated 
thkti  t^e  Landat  Paris,  The  Earth  therefore  length- 
ens but-  as  you  proceed  northward.  This  experi- 
ment and  it's  consequences,  cannot  be  r^cted  by 
the  Academicians  ;  for  they  are  extracted  from  tKe 
History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  year  1719, 
page  4.  Consult  the  %siplanation  of  the  Plates, 
•Atlantic  Hemisphere-  beginning  of  Vol.  I.  ' 

III.  The  second  experiment,  to  prove  the  lowel^- 
ing  of  the  Atmosphere  at  the  Poles,  was  mide  to- 
ward the  South  Pole.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  ba- 
•roriietrrcai  observations  taken  from  day  to  day,  in 
thid  So\ithefn>Hemisphere,  by-Captain  C^ky  during 
the  .years  l7T3,  1774,  and  1775,  from  which  we 
s^^hait  the  mercury  scarcely  ever  rose  higher  than 
2J)  inches  English j  beyonid  the  60th  degree  of 
Saa<^  Latitude,  and  mounted  almost  dl ways  to  SO 
ihcbjes^  .atid:dven  higher,  in  the  vicinity  <rf  the  Tor- 
rid Zoa^^;  which  is  a  proof  that  the  barometer  falls 
as  yoii  advance  toward  the  South;  Pole,  as  well  as 
toward  the  North  Pole,  and  that  consequently  both 
are  elongated.  .  ^ 

Th^ 
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,  The/Table  of  tbese  barometrical  observations  may 
becpneulted.;  it  is  given  at  theendofGaptajn  Cooft's 
second  Voyage.  Those  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  been  collected  in  the  following  Voyage,  exhi- 
bit nt>  regular  difference  from  each  other^  whatever 
be  the  Latitude  of  the  vessel;  which  is  a  proof  of 
thejr  inaccuracy,  occasioned. most  probably  by  the 
irregularity  which  must  liave  arisen  from  the  suc- 
cessive death  of  the  observers  ;  namely  of  the  intel- 
ligent Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  ship,  and  Cook's  par- 
ticular friend  j  of  that  great  man  himself;  and  of 
Captain  Clefke  his  successor ;  and  perhaps  likewise 
front  4  zealous  partizan  of  Newton,  who  might  have 
been  disposed  to  throw  a  cloud  over  facts  so  con- 
trary to  his  system  of  the  flattening  of  the  Poles. 

IV.  The  fourth  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the 
Poles  is  nautical.  It  consists  of  six  experiments  of 
three  different  species.  The  two  first  experiments 
are  taken  from  the  annual  descent  of  the  ices  of  each 
Pole  toward  the  Line;  the  two  second  from  the  Cur- 
rents which  descend  from  the  Poles  during  their  sum- 
mer; and  the  two  last,  from  the  rapidity  and  the  ex- 
t^t  of  these  same  Currents,  which  perform  the  tour 
ofthq  Globe  alt^nately  during  six  months :  three 
are  for  the  North  Pole,  and  three  for  the  South  Pole. 

,  The  first  experiment,  namely  that  deduced  from 
the  descent  of  the  ices  of  the  North  Pole,  is  detailed 
in  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work,  Study  Epurth.  I 
have  there  quoted^  the  testimonies  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Navigators  of  the  North  j  particularly  of 
JEtfw  of  England,  of  Linschoten  and  fiarentffif  Hoi-, 
la^id,^  ,of  Afartms  of  .Hamburg;^  and  of  Iknis  the 
Freneh^pipyerporpf  C^i^dfl^j^^  attest  thattiiese 
iced  su-e.of  a  prodigiQUSrb^ij^i^Jti.  and  th^^t  they^e 
^^      )  Dd3  frequently 
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Iteqaetitiy  ftiet  ^ith  In  tWc  spring  in  tetnperdtc 
Latiturftt.  DeiiU  assures  lis  that  they  are  loftier 
rtiAii  ttie  tuWets  of  Notre-Danie,  that  they  sfome- 
tiine^  f6vtt\  floating  chains  of  fnore  than  a  day's 
sailing,  knd  that  they  run  aground  as  far  south  as' 
the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland.  The  most  north- 
eVl^  pkvt  of  this  bank  hardly  extends  b^yontl  the 
^ftieth, degree;  and  mariners  engaged  m  tlie^hale- 
fish'6iy  db  hot  fall  in  with  the  solid  ices?,  hi  stimmer, 
till  they  ^i5proach  the  75  th  degree.  But  on  the  sup- 
position that  these  solid  ices  e^ttend  in  wintier  from 
the  Pole  to  the  thfe  65th  degree,  the  Ifloailng  ices 
detached  frotil  tlife  icy  Continent,  perform  a  course 
ot  tfS  leagues  iti  the  t\vo  first  moAths  of  spring. 
It  is  tiot  the  \vfnd  which  drives  them  southward,  for 
the' filching  vessels  which  meet  theni  have  frequently 
fkir  Winds ;  variable  winds  Would  carry  them  indif- 
ferently t6  the  North,  t6  the  East,  or  to  the  West: 
ft\ft  it  is  thfe  Current  froni  the  North,  which  carries 
ffieirt  constancy  every  year  towatd  the  Line,  be- 
cause the  Pole  from  which  they  take  tliiclr  depar- 
tuffe  IS  rbore  elevated. 

V.  Hi^  slecbnd  experiiiifent  of  the  same  ki Ad,  for 
thd  ^outh  Pole,  is  extracted  from  fcaptaih  Cdbk'% 
V6yige,'*lie  ioth  DecemW,  177iS.  *'Tiie  l()thDc<* 
'•ceriib'er,  eight  d'ctock  ih  tHemorhing,  WediscovcSred 
^  ices  to  Ottt  Ndfth^^^est ;"  to  «rhich  ^.  Rf-sttt 
iddk:  ^aiid  alkiut  twolfea^eitowindWarcJ,  anoth^i^ 
"  mass  which  i^semttled  a  point  of  while  knd.  lit 
"ihea'Mm'odh  wte  passed'tipfefebyatliit-dwhichw^ 
'^cubicatjl  dnd  ^i's  two  thousand  feet  lotog,  tVo  htt^* 
*^  drM'iik  fcf oad,  2EkA''^  ledSt  t^o  hufrdrtd'  fe^t  Sti 

%tikd^e,  At^a  tm  d^g^^^^tlJoh^Wcfe  ffatn^ftie 


Cape  JDT<jfOi)d-,Hbp£L  He  ispw  a  gieftt  tD  toy  mooe 
•upl3>  tl)e  (17th. January,  1778;  S^  b^iug  at  that 
repbcha  19  ibb^^atitisdeiof  i6i  degr^e^^  Ifl^  A)iDute3> 
&,  he  was'KtQjqied  dbya  bank  of  brokej^  ice  vihich 
jpifeveiyted  dm  going  faarthexiSouthivar.d.  i  I^Ds,  w 
tfae^ofipositiQn  tliat:  tlie  firsl;  icetwithin'^hjifibijbe  fdund 
himsdf  eMangied  cm  tbe  IQth  of  Doeember^jj^^ 
token  it's  jdepeirtifiiofitoni  tiiat  poixnt  an^t^eJOth  of 
DttobervthesMson  atwhicjiitis^upposed  iHbart;:tlbe 
adtion.  of /the  5ua  )ba^  begun  to  dissolv^e  tlmices  of 
the  Soutb  iBole^  itimust  haveadA^anced:  ttleflat  1(4 
id^rees,  thatts  SSO  leagues,  tGhf(rardthe.Iitie9  in  two 
lAontbs :  that  is/  k  must  have  ^travelled  nearly  the 
qsame>di8tanoe,iin  the  same  space  of  timeyiwith  the 
ices'^^which  descend  from  the  Nosth  iPoie.  The 
South  Fole^  themfore,  as , well  as  the  'Kortb  Pole, 
iie  nioi(eielev«Uiedithan  the  .Equator,  seeing  ita  ices 
fleftO€tid:totv!a«d 4be  Torrid  Zone. 

VI.  ir^e^thivd  nauticalexperimentdemohstrative 
^theekwigationJoiPthe  NorthiPole,  is  deduced  from 
TA»\Gtkvie^U  themselves,  which  issue  dtoectly  fr<Mn 
the  bays-and  the  straitsof  the  North,  with/the  lU- 
•"^pidity  of  ikitces.      I  have  quoted  ito  this  pucpose, 
the  samenavigators'of  the  North:  iLimchotcn.BXiA 
t'J&are#i#5,  employed  by  theStates^  of. Holland  to  dis- 
cover a  North-west  ^passage' to  China ;  .and  tEUis^ 
entrusted  witha  eomnussion^from  ^England  to  at- 
^tempt  a  North'^^ast  passage  to   tlie  South  S^a, 
through  the  bottom  of  Hudson?SiBay.    They  have 
discovered  at  the  extremity  of  those  Northern  Seas, 
'Currents -which  issued  from  ^lt»ys  and>straits,  xum* 
•ning-at  the?ate43ff  from  jeigkt^to  ten  Jeagues  an 
liiour,  hurrying  alottg  with  tkcm  an  inflate  mul- 
lXd-4  titude 
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titude  of  floating  icy  promontorieii,  and  of  toinul* 
tuous  tides,  which  as  well  as  the  current^  precipi- 
tated themselves  directly  from  the  Norths  asd  firom 
North-east,  or  from  the  North-west,  accordiDg  a» 
the  land  lay.  In  conformity  to  those  invariable 
attd  multiplied  facts,  I  myself  have  derived  com- 
iTfllite  conviction,  that  the  fusion  of  the  Polar  ices 
was  the^  second  cause  of  the  moviements  of  theSeas; 
that  the  Sun  was  the  primary  cause ;  and  on  this 
I  founded  my  theory  of  the^ides. .  See  Vol.  L  Ex 
planation  of  the  Plates,  Atlantic  Hemisphere. 

VII.  The  Currents  of  the  South-Sesi  in  like  maa- 
ner  have  their  source  in  the  ices  of  the  South  Pole. 
Hear  what  Cook  says  on  the  subject,  in  his  Journal, 
January  1774-  *^  Indeed  the  majority  of  us  were 
*'  of  opinion,  that  tliis  ice  extended  to  the  pole;  or 
"  that  it  might  possibly  join  some  land,  to  which 
"  it  has  adhered  from  the  earliest  times  :  that  to 
'^  the  South  of  this  parallel  are  formed  alt  the  ices 
*f  which  we  found  here  and  there  to  the  North; 
*•*  that  they  are  afterwards  detached  by  violent  gusts 
**  of  wind,  or  by  other  causes,  and  thrown  to  the 
"  North  by  the  Currents,  which  in  high  Latitudes, 
"  we  always  observed  to  bear  in  that  direction.*' 

This  fourth  nautical  experiment,  accordingly, 
proves  that  the  South  Pole  is  elongated,  as  well  ^ 
the  North  Polfe;  for  if  both  were  flattened,  th^ 
Currents  would  set  in  towards  them,  instead  of 
flowing  toward  the  Line, 

Those  Southern  Currents  are  not  so  violent  at 
their  sourde  as  the  Northern,  because  they  are 
tiot  like  them  collected  in  bays,  and  afterwards 
disgorged  by.  straits ;  but  we  shall  see  presently 
thi^t  they  extend  quite  aS  fax.  VIIL  Th^ 
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VIIL  The  fifth  nautical  proof  of  tlie  elevation  of 
the  Poles  above  the  Plorigonof  all  Seas,  is  founded 
on  thie  rapidity  and  the  length  of  their  Currents, 
which  perform  the  tour  of  the  Globe.  The  Readier 
may  consult  on  this  subject,  the  extent  of  my  re- 
searches, and  of  my  proofs,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
First  Volume,  in  the  explanation  of  the  plate^  At- 
lantic Hemisphere.  I  quoted,  first,  tlic  Current  Qf 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  flows  six  months  toward 
the  East,  and  six  months  toward  the  West,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  all  the  Navigators  of  Indi^ 
I  have  demonjstrated  that  this  alternate  apd  half- 
yearly  Current  canaot  possibly  be  ascribed,  in  any 
one  respect,  to  the  course  of  the  Moon  and  of  the 
Sun,  which  uniformly  move  from  E.  to  W.,  bu  t  to  the 
combined  heat  of  those  luminaries,  which  melt  for 
six  months  alternately,  the  ices  of  each  Pole. 

I  have  afterwards  adduced  two  very  curious  ob- 
servations, in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  al- 
ternate and  half-yearly  current  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  which  till  now,  no  such  thing  had  beeu 
suspected.  The  first  is  that  ofRennefort^  who  found 
in  the  month  of  July  l(i66,  on  leaving  the  Azores, 
the  Sea  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment which  had  taken  place  nine  days  before,  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Dutch,  off  Ostend 
These  wrecks  had  been  carried  along,  in  nine  days, 
more  than  275  leagues  to  the  South,  which  is  coi^ 
siderably  above  thirty  leagues  a  d^y-  and  this  is.  a 
fifth  nautical  experiment  which  proves  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  Current?  of  the  North,  the  copsj^Qr- 
able  elevation  of  that  Pole  above  the  Honzc^^^of 
the  Seas.  ^ 

IX.  My 
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l^.  My  sixth  nautical  experiment  demobstfates 
^niculariy  ttoe  elevation  of  the  South* Pole,  from 
the  extent  ^f  it's  oarretits,  which  in  wittter  foree 
tht^ir  xviay  up  to  the  extremifties  of  the  Atlantic,  ft 
rls  the  observation  df  Mr.  PtnnaM^  the  celebrated 
f>ngUj^h  Natu^sJlist,  tt'ho  rd»t€5,  that  the  Sea  threw 
-on  thfc  t!t)adts  of  Scotland  the  mast  of  the  Tilbuiy 
mahotf  war,  Which  was  iu*irt  in  therottd  of  Janmica; 
-and  that  they  every  yeiir  ipidk  up>on  the  shores  df 
the  iiottbetn  ij^les,  the  seedsof  pJants  which  grow  no 
wh^i*e  %rft  in  Jamaica.  Cook  likewise  assures  us, 
'Jnthe  Journal 'of  his  voyage,  as  an  ^undoubted  facft, 
ttett  there  are  found  every  yiear  oti  the  -coast  df 
Iceland,  in  great  quantities,  large  flat  'and  round 
^eeds,  calletVtheox^e,  whichgroWotily  in  America. 

X.  lahd  Xr.  The  astronomical  pr oefs  <rf-*he  dlon- 

gatioti  of  the  ^dles  if ethree iti  nunibcr.     The  two 

'first  are  ^unar.  I 'mean  tbe't\fo-¥bltl  observation  of 

^cho'Brhat  and  df  JTg^/ey*,  who  }sa\v,  iti' central 

"eclipses  bf  the  Moon,  •  the  stadow  df  *the  ^arth 

iengthenedat  the  Poles.  14iavfe-qli(ited  it  in  Vol. -L 

'Study  W.      ttis  impossible' to  Op^iose  ariytiiing 

to  (hte  ocular  tcitimoHfy  df '-t\\^  Aitronolners -6f 

*  such  high  reputation,  Vhtwe  Calclildtions,  ^o  ^far 

from  being  favoured, 'wdre- deranged  *by^t!idr  ob- 

**seiVatioiis. 

;     %tl.  Thfe'third;dStrtfndmrcalTtroof6rtfie^^ 

'g'ltii^h^bf  the ^?d1es  is  Solar, "atid re^pectsthe North 

Tofe.     It  tstke  observation  of 'i$^^/s,  ^whoper- 

-^t^ived  itiNoVaiZtttiBla,  'ixiXhef^Yi  degi*ee  of  North 

;1^tltu'rfe;  4h^^^Sdn-in  the  -Hbri2ron, '  fifteen  days 

"iodher'tliair^tt^  ^ijieaed.  '  the'Stbttf this-casewas 

.  two  degrees  and  a  half  more  elevated  thau^e  ought 

V^      -^^  to 
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to  haV*  bceti.  AlldWteg  aiie  deg!f ee  for  die- refiric- 
tibftiif  th^'AtMofiphferi'  iii  \v4fct€r,  at  the  i/fith  de- 
^l-iB  of  ^JTorth  f^ititAd*,  ^¥  even  ^i  » degred  -and  ^ 
•  hMf/iWAtift  Ji  4  very  ^bffitderablc  concession,  th«m 
Vbaid  ffefedifa  tftic'd^giree  at  lea4€j  for  the  extrfeordi* 
iJa^y  eWvAifiatt  o^tlia  dbsetyer,  above  the  Hwizoti 
'hrJSdfii  YMtt(hU.  I  h^^^  ()ii  tbiis  crc^Dashm  ddte^^tel 
^f^dtlW^  ifriiGftslk^  of%}^At^^i\c\m  Bmguer^  who 
fhed)  fbe  greatest  teftdiGtii^  of  ihe  Siih  at  tvo  in^t 
that!  34  m5htifes,  for  dL  climates.  It  is.esisy  to  iee 
^At  1  do  tt6t  A^aU  fhydeif  of  ali  the  advantalges 
glveir  mt  by  the  Genttefiicn  who^e  opinion  I  «it 
Combating.  See  Vdl  I.  Explanation  of  the  Plate^ 
AMahtic  Hemisphere. 

All  thesie  twelve  prwft  deduced  from  the  diffei^nt 
fc*tftw§nj*s  6f  ■Nittrt'ey  itiutuiUy  concaT  in  detaf«m* 
JtWtitig  that  the  Pofes'are  etobgated.  They  are  mp* 
paittQ  hfi  ti^uliitude  of  facts,  themrmberof  whieh 
it  W^e^t  gaiy  for  me  to  increase  j  vtrberetes  the  Acade* 
inidf&il^,  ari^  iMiibte  td  appl^f  ia  any  one  phenDiM* 
hon  of  thtt  Earth,  of  the  Sea,o^off  theAthiospherfei 
the»  result  '6f  thte  9utt^t^  dP  the  Poted,  withont 
ihsfaiitTy  distd^eriiig  it  to  be  a  hifistdlce.  Besides^. 
^otHetfy  A^h  is  9uffiGie(irtoc6nykto6them  of  it^ 

Thieylidve,  i.  wiittit,  nmde  the  vibit^trdtis  of  the 
^iid'AMil6  t6  qHiiA^att  with  it;  l»Qt  that  e»ptoi* 
thmiU  liable  iM>^  th^ii9Md<errofs.  It  is  at  Ibast  is 
ih^i^h  tbt)6  i^i^^e«ed  )^  thdt^f  the  burning tni^^ 
ik^hi^  tif&i  slii'ved  t%e1M  ai  a- foundation  to  don^ 
cttide  tli»  tte  ray^^  lite  Moon  had  no  heil; 
Wheiikk'  fbe  eOfitrary  kts  been  prcmsd  bdtb  at 
il<Mitfr%iUa Ht  PM9,  by ')»bfti*df»6f  Pkyitds.    Tlit 

'^Jt  cold. 
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cold.  It  IS  very  diflicult  to  Counterbalance  it's  ts^^ 
nations  by  an  assemblage. of  rods  (4  ilifE^r^Bt.  hijc' 
tals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  eksy/foi:  m^vi^ 
prejudiced  from  infancy  by  the  doctrine  o^aj^trac-^  , 
tion,  to  make  a  mistake  of  some  lipes  in  fa^vqur  oS 
it.  Besides^  all  these  petty  methods  of  Pliysics, 
subject  to  so  many  misreckooings,  can  in  no  respect* 
whatever  contradict  the  elpngation  of  the  Poles  of 
the  Earth,  of  which  Nature  e>chibits  the  same  re« 
suits  t)n  the  Sea,  in  the  Air,  and  in  the  H^ayens. 

The  elongation  of  the  Poles  bei^g  den>onstrat€d^ 
the  Current  of  the  Seas  and  of  the  tides  folbws  as 
a  natural  consequence*  Many  persons  observing  a 
coincidence  between  our  tides  and  the  phases  of  the 
Moon,  of  the  same  increa.<ies  and  diminutions^  have 
concluded  as  certain  that  t^iis  luminary,  by  mean^ 
of  her  attraction,  is  the  first  moving  principle  of 
those  phenomena:  but  these  coincidences  exist  only 
in  one  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  They  proceed, 
not  from  the  attraction,  of  the  Moon,  acting  upon 
theSeas^  but  from  her  heat^  reflected  from  the  Sua 
on  the  pqlar  ices,  the  effusions,  of  whiqh  she  in- 
creases, conformably  to  certain  laws  peculiar  to 
our  continents.  Every  wher^  else  the  qumber,  tho 
n^ariety,  the  duration,  the  regulirity  ?in4.;th^  irre- 
gularity of  the  tides,  have  no  relation  whatever  ta 
the  phases  of  the  M004,  and  c^^inqide,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  effects  of  the  Sun  on  the  ,pQl|iF  iceSj 
^nd  the  <;onfigurationof  the  j^oles  of  the  ^^^ 
This  we  arc  now  going  tb  demonstrate,  by  employ- 
ing.the  saote  principle  of  CQ^lrp4rison.  whiph,  ha^ 
leifiabled  us  t<x  refute  thfcc  ^ox  pi  tJje;  Academiqianj 
respcWangtbe'flattaiiugQfitiwiJ^cies,  an^i  t<xjj:oy^ 

'         th« 
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If  the  Mpon  acted  by  her  attfSictioii  i)n  the  tides, 
of  thej  Ocean,  she  would  extend  the< influence  of  it 
4o  XDf  diterranean  seas  and  lakes.  But  this  ia  n(it 
the  case,  as  mediterranean  seas  and  lalkes  hai^e  iie 
tides, at  least  no  lunar  tides;  for  we  liavc obaeifved 
jtihat  the  lakes  situatad  at  the  foot  of  icy  mountain^ 
have,  ^ a  summer,  solar  tides,  or  a  flux  like  .  the 
Ocean,  r  Such  is  the  lake  of  Geneva,  whieh  has  a 
ceguiar  afta*noon's  flux.  This  coincideiM^e,  of  the 
flux  of  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  icy  mouiltaijis^  with 
the  heat  of  the  Sun,  gives  at  once  3  high  degree  of 
probability  to  my  theory  of  the  tide^  ;  and  on  th(( 
0bntrary,  the  disagneement  of  tliOi^  saovcv  flu^cey 
with; the  phases  of  the  Moon,  as  well^s  tfee  tran- 
jqitilHty  of  mec(iten:arieans  whiern  that  $tar  parses 
over  their  meridian,  .rfioriej  at  fir^t  sight  her 
attraotiou  more  liable  to  suspicion.  But  we  shall 
0ee  presently,  that  in  th6  va^t  Ocean  itself,  th^ 
greatest  part  of  the  tides  have  no  mapner  of  relar 
tjoh  cither  to  her  attraction  ^or^ to  hier  course. 

I  have  already  quoted,  in  the  Explanation  of 
the  Plates,  the  Navigator  Damphr,  who  infoims 
us  that  the  highest  tide  which  he  obseryed,.  on  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland,  did  not  take  place  till  three 
(days  after  the  full  Moon.  He  affirms,  as  well  as  all 
the  Navigators  of  the  South,  that  the  tides  rise 
very  little  between  the  Tropics,  and  that  they  are 
at  most  from  four  to  five  feet  high  iA  the  East  In- 
dies, and  a  foot  and  a  half  only  on  the  coasts  of 
the  South  Sea. 

Let  me  now  be  permitted  to  ask,  Why  those 

tides 
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4^1^  hf^Wfien tbetcopicsareso feeble, and squiqcIi 
retarded,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Mood? 
Wfaefefone  the  Mooa,  by  jbjer  dttrac  tioo,  gxvea  ua  two 
tides  every  twenty-four  hours  iu  our  Atknlsie 
Ocemy  white  she  proiluces  but>one  in  many  piaadi 
cf  the. South  Sea,  which  is  incomparably  .bfoaderP 

Wherefore  there  are,  in  that  same  South  Se^  dii* 
jttraiai  andsemirdiuTiDal  tides,  that  is  c^dtwelvjs  hoar^ 
and  of  six  houss  ?  Wherefore  the  greataest  p^rt  of 
the  tides  take  place  there  constantly  at  the  same  . 
flours  ^and  rise  to  a  regular  height  afanostalli^e 
y«ar  pound,  whatever  may  be  the  irregularities  of 
theph^Ats'i^  the 'Moon?  Why  thdre  ane  some 
%thiKsh  rise  at  the  quadratures,  just  as  at  the  full  aii4 
new  Moons?  J^berefore  are  they  always  stronger  lu 
proportion  49  y4>u  approach  the  Poles,,  and  fre^ 
quetttly  set  in  towards  <he  Line,  contrary  id  the 
pretended  principk  of  thdi^  impulsion  ? 

These  problems^  w^hich  it  is  ifti  possible  to  sol  vie 
by  the  theory  ^f  the  Maofl*6  attaaction  at  the 
Equator,  are  Of  ed«y  solution,  on  the  hyppthesis  of 
the  alternate  aotion  of  »the  Sun's  heat  on  the  ices 
of  the  two  fotes. 

1  am  going,  4irM,  to  piK)ve  this  diversity  of  4ib^ 
tides  even:  from  the  tes'timony  of  Newton'^  compa- 
triots, and  the  zealous  partisans  of  his  system.  My 
witnesses  are  no  obscupemen ;  they  are  persons  of 
science,  navalofficers  of  the  King  of. Great  Britaib, 
selected,  one  after  anqther,iby  the  voice  of  their 
Nation  and  the  appointment  of  their  Ps^ince,  topers 
form  the  tour  of  the  Globe,  and  to  derive  from 
their  observations,  information  of  importance  to 
the  study  of  Nature.    They  ^re  njen  of  no  less 

notp 
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note  tk9p  CaptaijBjs  B^r^n,  Qif^t^ei^  Cookf  Ckrkf^^ 
a.Qd  th«  A$tronQmef  Mr.  Wfik^f    Tq  the^e  I  j$1^ 
firtbjow  the  ti^$tiw>»y  of  JJ^eviti^  Ijypiself.     l^t  1^9 
Gs^a  <^f  3.!!  exwiVJW  W:bftt  they  relate  re^jx^cting  thfi» 
ti^  of  the  mouther  a  part  pf  the  South  Sea.  ' 

Iii  tbe  road  of  the  i^ls^d  of  M^ss^^fneji^  in  32},- 
degrees^  46  miniates  of  savi^th  latitijicle}  anft  ^0  <le* 
grtefiy  23  minutes, .^reat  longitude,  ffOTn  themes, 
ridian  of  London.,  .  *  .  .  *'The  se^  runs  twelve^ 
^'  hours  to  the  North,  andtbew  flow^  back  twelve 
^*  hours  to  the  South."   (Gapt -Biyrow,  ApriJ,  \7^5.) 

As  the  island  of  Massafaero  is  in  th^doutlnera  p^rt 
cilfthe  South  Sea,  it's  tides  which  set  in  tq  the  Nf. 
in  April,  run  therefore  toward  the  Line,  inqoptyft-p 
diction  to  the  lunai*  system :  besides,  it's  tidQ9  ari^ 
of  twelve  hours  duration;  another  diiii.culty. 

At  English  Creek,  on  the  coast.of  New  Britain, 
about  the  5th  degree  of  the  South  Latitude,  aficl 
\5f9i  degrees  of  Longitude,  *^  The  tide  ha3  a  dux 
'^  and  refluK  once  in  twenty-^foiir  houra."  (Qapt^ 
Gwtatiet,  August,  1767.) 

At  the  Bay  of  the  Isles  in  Njgw  2ealaocl|  to>^r>4 
34  degrees,  59  minutes  of  South  latitude,  and  \^S 
<legrees,  36  minutes  West  longitude :  ^^  From  the 
"  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to  wak?  on 
''  the  coast,  relatively  to  the  tides,  itappe^s,<t1|at 
^  the  flood  ^t6  in  fvam  the  Soutii/'  Captain €!cwi^ii 
December,  17% 

Here  are  itUl  tides  in  the  open  Seaa .  whieli  rua 
toward  the  ^Line,  against  the  impulsion  of  .tb« 
Moon.  Tliey^eseended  at  that^seasoci  to  Hpw  ^ea-^ 
land^  from  the  South  Pole,  the  Cuicents  of  which 

were 
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were  then  in  a  state  of  activity,  for  it  was  the  sum-^ 
mcr  of  that  Pole,  being  the  Month  of  December. 
Those  of  Massafuero,  though  observed  in  the  month 
of  April,  by  Captain  Byrouy  had  likewise  the  same 
origin,  because  the  Currents  of  the  North  Pole^ 
which  do  not  commence  till  toward  the  end  of 
March,  at  the  time  of  our  vernal  equinox,  had  not 
as  yet  begun  to  check  the  influence  of  the  South 
Pole  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere* 

At  the  mouth  of  River  Endeavour,  in  New  Hol- 
land, 15  degrees,  26  minutes,  of  South  Latitude, 
and  214  degrees,  42  minutes  West  Longitude, 
where  Captain  Cook  refitted  his  vessel,  after  having 
run  aground ;  "  Neither  the  flood  tide  nor  the 
"  ebb  were  considerable,  except  once  in  twenty- 
"  four  hours,  just  as  we  found  it  while  we  were  " 
"  fast  upon  the  rock."  (Captain  Codk^  June, 
t770.) 

At  the  entrance  of  Christmas-harbour,  in  Kei'ga«>  " 
elen's  Land,  about  48  degrees,  29*  minutes  South 
Latitude,  and  68  degrees,  42  minuses  East  Jjongi- 
tude;  **  While  we  were  lying  at  anchor  we  observed 
"  that  the  flood-tide  came  from  the  South-east^ 
'*  running  two  knots  at  least  in  an  hour."  Captain 
Cooky  December,  177^.) 

Here,  accordingly,  is  another  tide  which  des- 
cended directly  fr^m  the  South  Pole*  It  appears  that 
this  tide  was  regular  and  diurnal,  that  is,  a  tide  of 
twelve  hours;  for  Cook  adds,  a  few  p^es. after- 
wards: ^*  It  is  high  water  here  at  the  full  and 
'^  change  days,  about  ten  o'clock ;  and  the  tide 
*-?  rises  and  falls  about  fpur  feet" 

In 
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*  In  the  Islands  of  Otaheit^,  iii  17  degrees  29  mi- 
tiutesj  South  Latitude,  aiid  149  degrees,  35  minutes 
Longitude;  and  of  Ulietea,  in  16  diegrees,  45  mi- 
nutes, South  Latitude:  "  Some  ob^etvations  were 
*'  also  made  on  the  tide;  particularly  at  Otaheit^ 
**  and  Ulietea ;  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  it's, 
•'  greatest  rise  at  the  first  placfe.  When  we  were 
^*  thtre,  in  my  secoi;id  voyage,  Mr.  JVales  thought 
"  he  had  discovered  that  it  rose  higher  than  I  had 
"  observed  it  to  do,  when  I  first  visited  Otaheit^  iu 
**.  1709.  But  the  observations  we  now  made  proved 
'^  that  it  did  not ;  that  is,  that  it  never  rose  highec 
'V  than  twelve^  or  fourteen  inches  at  most.  And  il 
**  was  observed  to  be  high-water  near^  at  noon,  a3 
'^  weU  at  the  quadratures  as  at  thq  full  and  change 
'*  of  the  moon.''  (Captain  CooA:,  December,  1777.) 
.  Cook  gives,  m  this  place  of  his  Journal,  a  table  of 
the  tides  in  those  islands,  from  the  first  up  to  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November;  from  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  had  but  one  tide  a  day,  and  this, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  month,  was  at  it's 
mean  height  between  eleven  and  one  o'clock;  It  is 
accordingly  evid€;at,(  that  tides  so  regular,  at  epochs 
of^^be  ^Moon  80  different,  could  have  no  relation 
whf  ^ver  to  Ihe  pbas^  of  that  luminaryi 

Cook  ivas  at  Otahejt^,  in  \7G9y  in  the  month  of 
Juljf^that  iS|  in  the  w^er  of  the  South  Pole :  H^ 
m9^%  there  afecpnd  time,  in  17779  in  the  month  of 
P^cember^  that  is,  in  it's  summer:  it  is  accordingly 
|K)ftiible  thfk^;  tfa)c  elusions  of  this  Pole,  being  then 
more  c^opious,'  Wdlii^^^  to  Otaheit^,  than  those  of 
Jthe  Nprth-Poiie,  the  tides  mjight  be  stronger  in  that 

\§fiilh/  £e  island^ 
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island,  in  lhem6ittli  of  December,  than  in'July,  an«f 
that  Mr.  fFaksthc  Astronomer  was  in  the  rigfit. 

iLet  us  noV  ohsef v^  the  effects  of  tlie  tide^s  i&  tft6 
norttievn  part  of  tlie  Soutli  Sea. 

At  the  entrance  of  Nootlca,  on  the  coast  6f  Ame- 
rica, in  49  degrees,*  36  minutes;  of  North  Latitude,* 
itnd'253  degrees,  17  minutes.  East  Longitude :  **  ft 
**  is  high- water  on  the  dsfs  of  the  new  and  i\ilt 
"  Moon,  at  20  minutes  jlait  1^;  The  perpendicular 
^  rise  atnd  fall,  eight  fe^t*rfin^  ihilies',-  which^is  tWbe 
^  understood  of  tlie  day-tide^,  sfnd  those  WhifefilAip- 
*  pen  two  or  tliret  cfeys  after  theYuU  ahd'iitew  Jffoori! 
^  Ther  nightyticlie^,  att!his  tinW,  rist  tiear  i\f<sr  feci 
^'higher.  This  Was  veryicbiispicubuV  diiringthe 
^  -spririg-trde'of  the  fuilSIootii^Tiiclihappened  siioii 
"^  aftei^'  onr  arii val ')  bM  k  wai^bvio'u^j  that  H-wbblc! 
^^  be  die  same  in  thoie*of  tlie  heW  Mttditr,  tlteughVc 
^*^  did  Aot  feniain  here'ibn^enoulglf  t6  iscffe'thii  wWdi 
^*  of  it's  'effect.^  Captain'  Cobk,  Apfil,^  \7ii.) 
'  iiere  then  krb  twd,  tides  Wda(y,  ot  stnii-dmJtial,, 
oti^  tire  other  side  of  our  Hefnisplieiip,  i&biickii  oWn; 
'whfereas  if  appcaVs  ^lat  tlrire  isr'bnly  olie  iti  Hik 
sauthern^Hemi!^pher^,-Mtff^,^irtti*^a^^ 
farthef/lfhosre  stmi-dkiraSPtrd^^^  8tlfs  iA 

this,  that  they  take  place  k  !fte  8Mh¥*otfr,J1kM*AMl 
tfiey  extfibib'  no  s^ivs'ij^le Visi^iJri  ihi  secdhdT  ^^  tdird 
'day  aftei^  tfte  ftilF^^obh;- Wsfi^  j5fett^y  taiiflfolil 
the-rcnsoYi-dif^tflbrpTienlimH^r^  M^^f  »• 

explicdb!e%fi*tiie  I^^po'thfeSvdF  thb^lflta^l^yS'tea^ 
;   W? -sKkh  '^ee;  ifi;tli'^  tii^b  Rfllb^v?!^  Bb^fefVi/ttefl3, 
^ose  iTGithi^rH-lidk^'oi*  tli^'-SbMh'Sfe,^ 
^Api\\\'  bt^bmiiig^,- rii^*^^#lia^itii** dft^ttife' saiiife 
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6H^6  Mooh/whifch  |)'4ss^s"th^ii  iWt6  tjie  Wiife'ertilie- 
Thi'si^He;re,<>utb  todiJlit'sfe  ottheSuhjAvhicIi  parses 
into  the  'northerfi  H^filiisjyhfere,  and  proceeds'  itb  warm, 
Yiidr^  k^dHnoi'e,  thelcfesW  thfe^Tcif  thF^ie/flie  fiision 
6^  \Aick  ifldtia^e's*  iH''pi'oi)Hrtlon  as^the  ;fieat  of  th^ 


CumstaiiC^'s,;  will  fcbnstitute  a  complete  confirmation 

At'/^  6(itVailC(b  of  book's  River,,  on  the  coas^  of 
^^6f\ck,^i6^M:^i  (degrees,  and  '5ij  muiufes,  Nort-h 
ikt^ituW  /*  kifcte  W^s  a  strong  ;tfdeset^uig  fe.thp 
^'  Sovifliwa^'QutbP^JfeihVt'  'ft  was  Itie  elit),  and 
^*  Iran  bet  ween  thrrt  and  four,^:nots  in^n  hpur ;  .5111^^ 
"  it  was  ^oW  Wy!ter  at  'ten  tf  cloc¥, .  I/L  Voodcleal  of 
^'  sea-y^eeq,  and  some  dnrt- wood,  were  carried  oi\jk 
**  wTtii'the  tide.     The  water  tpoKad  oecoifle  tliick 


,ship,  they  conclude  that^tfie  vessel,  or  tli'e  current 
*^"*  "  E  e  «  was 
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was  only  four  leagues  broad ;  ^' Through  this  cfaan* 
''  nel  ran  a  prodigious  tide.  It  looked  frightful  to 
'^  us,  who  could  not  t^ill  whether  the  agitation  of 
"  the  waterway  occasioned  by  the  stream,  or  by  the 
'*  breaking  of  the  waves  against  rocks  or  sands. — 
"  Here  we  lay  during  the  ebb,  which  ran  near  five 
'*  knots  in  the  hour  (one  league  two-thirds).  Until 
''  we  got  thus  far,  the  water  h^d  tetaioed  tlie  same 
*^  degree  of  saltness  at  low  as  at  high  i?(rater;  and 
**  at  both  periods  was  as  salt  as  that  in  the  Ocean^ 
*'  But  now  the.  marks  of  a  river  displayed  thena- 
"  selves.  The  water  taken  up  this  ebb,  whcaatthc 
"  lowest,  was  fqund  to  be  very  considerably  ftesher 
**  than  any  we  had  hitherto  tasted ;  in^tnuch  that 
"  I  was  convinced  we  wereiq  a  large  river,  and 
y  not  in  a  strait  cominunicating  with  the  Northern 
;''*  S^^.^i  (Captain  C(wA^  SOtVMay^  17781). 

What  Cao*  calU  the  inlef,  to  which  the  name  pf 
Cook's  greatViyer  has  since  pe^a  given,  is,r  from  it's 
course,  and  it's  brackish  wa;ters,  neither  a  strait  nqr 
a  river,  but  a  ieal  ijiorthern  sluice,. thrpugjh  whicji 
"the  effusfoni|  bf  t;he  ipojfar  ices  are  discharged  ihtp 
*^  theOcem^^  jW?  fincl  otners  of  the  same  kind  ^t 
"  the  bottg^i^f  H\\^  ,  ^ii  was  mistak^L 

in  these,  in  talcin^g  them  for  straits  iivhichihad  a 
dommunjcation  from  therJworthern  Qc^n  to  the 

}h  had  remained  on  this  subiect,  that 


liiV/ 


<-  ;.a 
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•*  entered  the  Bay,  the  flood  set  strofig  into  the  rr- 
**  ver  Tafnagain;  and  the  ebb  came  i»ut  with  atill 
**  greater  force;  the  water  falling  while  we  lay  at 
"  ftnchor,  twenty  feet  upott  a  perpendicular," 
(Captain  Cooft,  June,  1778-)  r        ». 

Tliat  which  Cvok  calls  the  ebb,  or  the  reflutCy  itp- 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  flood,  or  the  flux  itself,  for  it 
was  more  tumultuous  and  more  rapid  than  what  hei 
calls  the  flux ;  for  the  re-action  nevei*  can  be  more 
powerful  than  the  action.  The  falling  tide^  even  in 
cur  rivers,  is  never  so  strong  as  the  rising  tide: 
This  last  generally  produces  a  bar  at  the  moudh  of 
the  stream,  which  the  other  does  not. 

Cookj  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  preVailingapi- 
»ion,  that  the  cause  of  the  tides  is  between  the  Tsro^ 
]>ics,  could  not  assume  the  resolution  to.cbnsid^ 
th^is  flood,  which  came  from  the  interior  of  the  land, 
as  a  real  tide.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opposite  part  of 
that  same  Continent,  I  mean  at  the  boftom  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  the  flood,  or  Che  tide,  comes  from  the 
West,  that  is  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  what  we  find  related  on  the 
subject,  in  the  Introduction  to  Cook'%  tliird  Voyage. 
'^  Middleton,  who  commanded  thr  expedition  in 
^*  1741  and  1742,  into  Hudson's  Bay,  had  proceed- 
'*  ed  ferther  north  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
*'  that' navigation.  He  had,  between  the  latitude[  of 
"  65^  and  66**,  found  a  very  considerable  inlet  run- 
^  ning  Westwai^,  into  which  he  entered,  with  his 
''  ships,;  tfnd  after  repeated  trials  of  the  tii}es»  ^nd 
"  endeavours  to  discover  the  nature  and  course  of 
^  the  opening,  for  three  weeks  successively,  he 
"  found  the  flood  constantly  to  come  from  the* 

E  e  3  **  Eastward^ 
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"..Thp.tccw^cy,  (jf  rajhffi;  the  AfJ^Uly  of.  tbj?  tc- 
^^  port  was  denied  by  Mr<  Pobb?,  w^jq  cp|i|f}ndpd 
"  th^t  thw  openifig  'ii  a  ^'^iU  <in4.wt  afy^k  ^er 
'U  nvoei;^  and  that  Middleton,  if  he  J^.e^snwfiilf 
'i . properly^  «r6uld iiwi^fOwnd  ft  passage  jt^i:OiM«ls. it 
*i  to  Jthe  Wo6tea-A  iiineni^an  Ocf w,  Th?  faii^r/e  c^f 
"  thiy  Voyage  thtjfeforc  ouly  %t\y^  to  ftimi^h  our 
"  pdajons  advocate  for  <[h«  di^cpy^e^,  nf^ith  mw  ftr- 
^  guiaaents  far  attempting  it  owe  worft;  and  ^  hftd 
"  the  good  fbrtuHe,  after  getting  tl>e  reward  of 
-^  tv^iByi.thcq|i9aiid  pounds  eatahli^ibed  bf^.  act  of 
'-^  parttameot^  1x)  pre^vail  upon  a  society  of  (SjejiJk.r 
¥*nien»and  Merchants  to  £t  out  tbeXh>bhaa«d  Ca-r 
*.r  Mmiiai^^which  sJnps  it  Was  hapesd  ATOM ld< fed  abte 
•^loi^nd:  their  way  ijito  th^RaQific  Q<Jbap,  %  th^ 
*^  very  » opening  which  Mid^tetotffi^  vpyi^ge  bad 
*^  pointed  Qut^  aijd  wlrioh  Ifti?  vfaa  beJi*ye^l  to  bave 
"  midfeprwcttted.. 

1'  This  dsnovation  of/  l^ipse  cmly  pi^oi^iKf  4&esh 
*>  4l«s.ftpponWine»t.  Eor  it  is  HfH  ki)Q*iriji;  t>{it  ^ 
^'^  Voyagepf:  the  Itoddflaiid'GaUfomi^t;*  insJtead  of 
^^ '  GOa^iBgj  $t(i?oi)gliyifi0o£iipedi  ^^lltJi^iMid^^ton 
<i  ha4fl8fie«ttfd{  c  The  swflpf)Qfted?^?*it;\Y#fljfe»t«J,to 
^  ^  be  ndthli^g  «oi»  d»fa,  l»:&e^h  Wftfc^r.  riy^r^ ,  2mi4  it's 
^«'  trtmoM:  Western !BavjgaJbi^ I bpRR^afiOSj  .W#re  ,?«)w 
^  aso^itatoed  by  iiicmf^ft99im^^m^  .  '^  rt  : 
^  -fl%i^ffs  rft  ir  abcQrdiog^;  prfdUe*. A  x^\  tide 

•?'i  J  .   .  from 
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firpfli^hp  Westj^tjecause  it  i?  one  gf  tbe.s.\uii:es  which 
open  from  the  North  into  the  Atlantic:  Ooeaji:  it 
J3:  ?,yi4cnt  therefore  that  Cmh's  .^reat  JRiver  pro- 
4t}qf$,.cmit's  side^  Axeal  tide  from  the  East,  bec^j^ 
atji^-jjil^wise.oap  of  the  sluices  of  the  North J^|o 
4he^^thSf3L. 

il^;des,  t;he  height  and  the  tumult  of  those,  tid^ 
of  Cook's,  great  River,  similar  to  those  of  the  hottcwn 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  of  Waigat's- Strait,  &c.  the  dinj^- 
lj.yjtic}n  9f  tjieir  saltness,  and  their  general. direotip|i 
toward  the  Line,  prove  th^t  they  are  formed  in  sum- 
jo^er^  in  the  north  of  the  South  Sea,  as  we,ll  ,as  411 
the  north  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  fusi^pA 
of  the  ices  of  the  North  Pole. 

In  the  sequel  of  Cook's  Voy^gje,  finished  by  Capjtain 
C^/^rA^,.we  shall  find  two  other  observations  resp^qt- 
in^  the  tides,  which  the  Jiunar  syst<?m  is  equally, 
incapable  of  accounting  for. 

At  the  English  observatory,  Sandwich-Islands,  jji 
the  bay  of  Karakakoo,  in  15  degrees,  28  minuter, 
iS^o^th  l^t^tude,  .qtpd  g(l4,  de^r<5es  East  I|Ongitude, 
"  ^he,  tide^  ,^re,veyy  »iegwlar,  flawing  and  ebt^i^g 
^\  six  hours  eaph..  IJhe  flood  /comes  from  the  East- 
**  ward  ;<^nd  it  ijs  hi^h-water  at  the  full  and  chapge 
/^.^f  .the  mopp  fo,i;ty-five  mini^tjes^p^t  three,,  appa- 
'*;  rent  .time."  j^Captain.  Cfcr^^,. A'forc^^  1779) 
*  ,^Jkp  St.  Peter  and  St.  jp^i|^l>  tQjVf^^ipKamtschatk^, 
In  43  d^egf^w,|38^i'l|iui.f^3.N  i58 

;*j^M^^ter  q;i':  the»f}i)|  ^  cbai|geV|of  t^e  Moon^  ,^t 
y.  t^ifto^TfV  i^flfili^P^'  foHF^^^d,^he^gr^at^t^ni5e 

y.fi>\yr  'Ee4  "regular 
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**  regular  eyeiy  t\yelvc  hours,    (Captain  Ckrkr, 
October,  1779.) 

Captain  Clerhe,  prejudiced  as  \ircU  as  Cbo*  hr  fsr- 
vour  of  the  system  of  the  ^Ioon*s  altractioh  in  th^ 
Torrid  Zone,  straina,  to  no  purpose,  to  refer  to  the 
irregular  phases  of  that  star,  the  tides  which  take 
place  at  regular  hours  in  the  Sobth  Sea,  as  well  as 
their  otlier  phenomena.  Mr.  iVales  the  Astronomei', 
who  accompanied  Cook  on  his  second  Voyage,  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  on  this  subject,  the  defec- 
tiveness of  Newton^s  theory.     Hear  what  he  says  of 
it,  in  an  extract  inserted  in  th^  general  Introduction 
to  Cock's  last  Voyage :  "  The  number  of  places  at 
"  which  the  rise  and  times  of  flowing  of  tides  have 
•*  been  observed,  in  these  voyages^  is  very  great; 
"  and  hence  an  important  article  of  useful  know- 
**  ledge  is  afforded.     In  these  observaliops,  some 
"  very  curjous,  and  even  unexpected  circumstauces 
"  have  offered  themselves  to  our  consideration.   It 
"  will  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  exceedingly 
'*  small  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  in  the  mid- 
"  die  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean;  wheri  it  falls 
5*  short  two-thirds  at  least  of  what  might  have  been 
**  expected  from  theory  and  calculation.^' 

The  partisans  of  the  Newtonian  system  would  find 
themselves  reduced  to  very  great  embarrassment, 
were  they  called  upon  to  explain,  in  a  satis^in^ 
ihtoner,  first,  Why  there  are,  daily,  two  tides  of  six 
hours  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  then.  Why  there  is  but 
one  of  twelve  hours  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
South  Sea,  as  at  the  island  oi^Qtaheit^/  on  the  coas^ 
of  Ne^Y  Holland,  on  that  of  New  Britain;,  at  the 

island 
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island  of  Massafuero,  &c.  ?  Why,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  tte  northern  part  of  that  vfery  same  South  Sea,  the 
two  tides  5>f  six  liours  re  appear  every  day  equal  at 

*  the  SandMrich  islands ;  unequal  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, at  the  entrance  of  Nootka;  and  toward  the 
same  Latitudc,^  reduced  to  a  single  tide  of  twelve 
hours,  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  at  Kamtschatkaf 

I  could  quote  others  $ti{l  piore  extraordinary. 
On  account  x)f  those  strongly  marked  aqd  very  nu- 
merous dissonances  of  the  course  of  the  tides,  with 
that  of  the  Moon,  with  a  small  number  of  which 
only  however  Newton  was  acquainted,  he  himself 
w^  constrained  to  admit,  as  1  have  mentioned  in 

*  another  place,  "  that  there  must  be,  in  the  periodical 
■"  return  of  the  tides,   some  other  mixt  cause, 

"  hi'thferto  unknown.  {Newton's  Philosophy)  Chap. 
16.) 

This  other  cause  hitherto  unknown,  is  the  fusion 
bf  the  polar  ices,  which  consist  of  a  circumference 
of  from  five  to  six  thousand  leagues,  in  their  winter, 
and  from  two  to  tbree  thousand  at  most  in  their 
suminer.  Those  ices,  by  flowing  alternately  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Seas,  produce  all  their  various  pheno- 
mena. IfJ  in  our  Summer,  there  be  two  tides  a  day 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  because  of  the  alternate 
divergent  effusions  of  the  two  Continents,  the  old 
and  the  new,  which  approach  toward  the  North, 
whereof  the  one  pours  out  by  day,  and  the  other  by 
night;  tjie  waters  from  the  ice,  Which  the  Sup^melti 
on  the  East  and  o^  the  West  side  of  the  Pole  he  en- 
compasses every  day  >irith  Jiis  fires,  and  thaws  for 
six  months  together.  lif  there  be  a  retardatiqn  of 
SS  minutes  on  one  tide,  from  that  which  succeeds 

it, 


It,  it  IS  because  the  <fHp9la  of  the  pplar  ices  in  fu^iotf^ 

j^ily  jdimin^beSy  ^t^  Ipjeca^^e  it]$  efijuxe^  are  r«« 

^icle^  ,by  th£  su^upslties  €i*  tl>e  i^^/jiiiitic  cha^nei. 

Jf,  in  Qur  wintff,  .tjl^ere.are.likc;\yi}p^}^iQ.ti^es,  «a- 

^drergoi^g  a  fiailj  jc^ffridatiw  on  o^r  coaj^j,  it  ia  J>f ^ 

,pause  ^c.effliu«e3.Qf,th€  South  Px)le,  ^flf^rpig  into 

the  channel  of  the  lAUaptic,  Ukcwise.  un4ergo  two 

divergent  impuUiaos  at  it'^,.mouth ;  the  qnein,  Anie* 

Tjca^  ^t  Cap.e  Horn,  and  the  pther  in  Africa^  ,^t  tljc 

,Cape  jOff  GoodtHppe.     Theap  two  alternate  diver- 

,gent  effusions  of  the  Current  of  the  So,uth  Pole,  if 

J  am  not  niiM^)cen»  is^the  .very  9ircum^t^uQ(ce  fh^t 

,^p4er3  thje^  t;fcvo  C|ipes, .  which  rec|qive  their  first 

|jimpul?i(p(n,  30  tenjBestu<3(u^,.^nd  the  doi^l^lkig  of  4;bem 

^o.d^ffic^t,di^r,iiig  tjhe  summer  of  itljiat  Pple  to  yes- 

j$el9  going  out  of  the  Atlanyc  Pcean;  fprtl^ea  fhey 

meet  in  the  teeth  the  Currents  which  are  des^e^fl- 

}j^  -fropji  the  ^fiuth  Pgtle.    From  this  i«?i3on  jit  is 

.that  they  ;fiipd  ^t  extrtnqely  difiiQijlt  tjpidoublc  |:^c 

.^Qape  of  Good-I^ope,  during  them<}n.t;h«^9f  Noyeip- 

bar,  Pecemher,  January,  f^bruaj-y,  ^n,d  Mafch,  on 

Voyages  to  Ipdia,  and  that,  on  the  cpntraj^y,  th^ 

j)ass  it  with  ^e.ase  in.Qur.  summer  months,  hecaufe 

they  are  then  assisted  by  th^,9urrents  ofjihe  Kforth 

^"Pole  which  >\'aft  them  put  of  the  Atlantic.    |Tb^ 

r  experience  tlie  contrary  of  .this  on  their  return  frapi 

Jjidi^  dujin^  our.wjnter  months.  .        . 

'  .  JjTpji  in,f|ijiced,f|pm, these  cppsideratjons^  to-be-. 

^%Vi^*.  'y  ;.tP^^fe§^uth  Se^, 


^  for  .they  would  not  tWn 'be  *  dr^v^en  ^oack  into  the 
'Atlantic\f)y,tlie  C^irrents  of 'the  South  Pble,  and 

tliey 


.it 


g9r^  fjiia  c9!njpcfi»jr;e  b){  th|c^;<j^;}6|»p^'^f  ««wy  I^ 

q(i4i«:;e4ap^  an  ot^ectjp*};;  l?ftt  lii^  cfeuJWpd  i^  C^ 

only  in  the  months  of  March  and  Aprils  uiliis^  «B& 

besides  two  of-tiipjajopt  te9)j>estupt|*nH>f»tij6ti(ft  tlie 

y,ear,  because  pi^'  the.gepffi^.,rfsf«l9-^»§ft^f  ;^H«SVlktrr 

inosphere  and  of  the  Oceaa^,  w.|iicl»r:^|^P9..pt#«e  ^ 

tjlfi  Equinox,. »-.hen  tl^  j^V  ga«8RSiff(9W:,^h0.«ft^ 

Hemispbe»«  to  tine  other-    ",   ;    i         ■.?.••;        :■? 

•Lot  usnov^  explain,  ;up9.0i'tJI?ie  6a«i«  jpijitc^fcsj? 

why  thf  tides  of  the.Spjiwt^  ^^a.dp  ^ff|  -if^s^ptbk 

those  of  the- At^ii^t^ic  p^an-  ."Ji^^  Squ^  tokfe^i 

iqt,  as  tbe  Nqrth  Pglj^  Ijas,  a  doyljte  C^jjiiflfpfe 

which  s^p^ates.  into  .tNW-^the  div^^ggr^t  ?|^«r 

^vhich,the5un  d<^iiy  se,^  ^fto,wiflg,^B^.4V-»icf«t< 

N^y  it  \mv^  Cpntj^ent  wh?Jtfver*iit;^ig39R(j|0f 

quei^tly  n,o  channel,  \\  gassing  thypHg^A*()^lf^itfl 

^ffluj^p  should  be  ret»]:4ed.,    It's  effj/^ipp?  )acf pjc^. 

ingly  flow  directly  into  .tl^p  vast  Soiiiitbft'?'  QcfS^ja; 

forming,  on  the  h^lf  of  that  Pole,  a  series  of  ^ijfr,, 

gent  eman^tibns  wlUch,  perforpi  tl»e  tpivit^  ^t  in 

twepty-foyr  hours,  likiE  the  rjays  of  the  3un.   Wh^ 

a  bundle  of  these  effusions  falls,  upon  an  islaqd, ;  j^ 

produces  ^here  a  tide. of  tMclve  hopr^  that  iPr  of 

tjie  same  (Juration  with  that  wUJchtJi^eSua  ^n^pljOjjf 

in,  heating  the  icy  qu^olf,  HhTou^i  wljich  Jil\e  ^^ 

Tidjaij^  0/ t^at.  island  ^,as^^.    v>uch  am  ^\^  Mde^tpJ 

1;he  Isliiinds  qf  Otahejt^  ^pias.s^fvej  9,^f  N.ew.%^ 

kd  is  War.  li^e  \^m^x^  -  X^^^ ,  .w)?f  J.^  '^  ^W 
*  is 
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islieatingfof  twelve  hoars  together,  with  his  vertical 
fifts,  the  southern  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  he  coots 
them  by  *  tide  of  twelve  hours,  which  he  extracts 
out  of  the  Ices  of  the  South  Pole,  by  his  horizontal 
ftres.  Contrary  effects  fVequently  proceed  from  the 
same  cause. 

This  order  of  tides  is  by  no  means  the  same  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  South  Sea.     In  that  opposite 
fttrt  of  our  Hemisphere,  the  two  Continents  still  ap- 
proach toward  the  North,  they  pour  therefore  by 
turns,  hi  summer,  into  the  channel  which  separates 
tjicm,  the  two  semi-diurnal  effusions  of  their  Pole, 
and  there  they  collect  by  turns,  in  Winter,  those  of 
ti)e  South  Pole,  which  produces  two  tides  a  day,  as 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    But  as  this  channel,  forme* 
10  the  north  of  the  South  Sea,  by  the  two  Continents, 
is  extremely  widened  to  below  the  55th  degiee  of 
Korth  Latitude,  or  rather,  as  it  ceases  to  exist  by  the 
almost  sudden  retreating  of  the  American  and  the 
Asiatic  Continents,  which  g6  off  divergently  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those 
places  only,  which  ate  situated  in  the  point  of  diver- 
gence of  the  northern  part  of  these  two  Continents, 
experience  two  tides  a  day.    Such  are  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  situated  precisely  in  the  confluence  of  these 
two  Currents,  at  proportional  distances  from  Ame- 
rica and  from  Asia,  toward  the  2 1st  degree  of  North 
Latitude.     When  this  place  is  more  exposed  to  the 
Cui^rent  of  the  one  Continent  than  to  that  of  the 
Other,'  it's  1^6  semi-diurnal  tides  are  unequal,  as  at 
the  entrance  of  Nootka,  on  the  coast  of  America ;  but 
when  it  is  comt)Ietely  out  of  iKejnfluenfcfe  of  ^e  qne^ 
atid  entirely  under  that  of  tJie  otheri  it''  receives 

only 


only  one  ti4e  aday^  as  at.Kaint&diatka,  oa  the  coaa| 
of  A^ia^auidlhis  tid^  is  thea  of  twelve  hpurs^  as  th« 
gctioQ  of  ^be  Sun  on  the  half  pf  Hie  Fole^  theeffo?? 
w>ns  of  which  in  this  case;  undergo  po  divisiotu 
^  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  two  harbours  niay  be 
situated  in  the  same  sea,  and  under  the  same  pamUel^ 
and  have,  tl^  one  two  tidep  a  day,  and  the.ottei 
only  one^  apd  that  the  daratlc^  of  those  tidea^  whe« 
ther  dpiiblf}  or  single^  whel^her  double  equal  of 
4ouble  unequal,  whether  regular  or  refayded^.  iaal^ 
ways  of  twelve  hour^,  evey y  t'wenty^foar  hoiirs ;  thai 
is,  precisely  the,  time  which  the  Sun  employs^  im 
heating  thathaJf  of  the  pplar  cupola  from  w.hidi 
tl>ey  flow ;  which  cannot  possibly  he  referrted  to  the 
unequal courpe of  theSuB between  th/e  Jmpica, and 
still  much  l^ss  to  that  of  the  Moion,.  which  is  fm* 
^qiiently  h\^%  a  few  houis  above  the  Horizon  of  sudi 
;harb04n    ...  , 

I  have  established,  then,  by  fact$  simple^icleir  imi 
numerous,  the  disagreement  of  the  tidef^m  mostSeii . 
with  the  pi'etended  action ^f  the  Moon  on  tbe£qiia« 
tor^and,  on  the  contrary,  their  perfect  coiucideiure 
A^ith  the  aqtioafof  theSan  on  the  ices  of  the  Potest: . 

1  b^g )^e^]^ad©r>  jwir^on,  bjiit the importwKJeof 
those  truths  obliges  me  to  recapitulate  them. 

1st. '  Trtie  attraction  of  the  Moon,  as  acting  on  the 
Mff^fs^  pf^itbe  Ocean,  is  cpni:r9idicted  by  the  iasensiit 
bilify  to  h^r  influence  of  mediterraneans  and  lake^, 
•which  never  undergo  aiiv  motion  wheii  that  Ijutnt- 
nary.p^isses  over  their  Meridian,  and  even  qs^  their 
^Zeiiith.  .Chivthe  contrary,  the  action  of  the  heat  of 
•thVStin,  Whi'lJh  extracts  from  the  ices  of  the  Polel 

the 
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<heCarre*ts  and  the  IW^s  of  tlie  OtdM,  h  4***- 
toihfrcl  by  hifeirifluence  (Wi  thff  icy  mwiiWfa^  tfdtbf 
which  iisue^  m  sorami^r;-  iiH* rtrtt*  arrd  "fltfxei  i*^hich 
produce  wal  tidcfe  in  thfe  lakes  wHifc'H  kit  at  tirtit 
fcfet,  4bS  invisible if> Mle  laJkeef  Gfenfev^d,  iihiafe^  at 
tl«.h«^(^  of  the  RhBt?^i%  Alps.  Tlife  Seas  ate  thfr 
lakld& of  tli^Glotei  aflid ^b« PbTes &tt  tht  Aips M^it. 
- :  M}r;  !lfhe  pt«ttft(Ji^tl<attf]l^tfti6ft  6ftM  Mobn  ott 
theiOcnit'lii'to^lty  k^y)^  eithet" totlie  tw6 

tidw  qf  ^ili^MiTt^,  b^  fiieMi^(i4iufh^{,  of'ttie  Atlantic 
Oddai{,^b^k(i#e  t1)M^ir'pai^'deis  Ai\\y  bMy  '^es  i«% 
afenfthjj.i*«d«qiiatty  sfo  to  the  tide>^f  tWelV*  hours^ 
dr  dkirMi,  k)f  tl^  ^oa^iei'ti  ^a¥t  <^  tHe  ^uth  Sea, 
Mtailsb:yt  pm^,  «ivtery  ddy,  dve^  b^tli  Ihe  Zebith 
kai  NacHn'dlf-sktvast  Oteah;  ati^  46  thfe  tides  wh^ 
tfair  4dbiitlilir.0^t  oi  diifrna4  bf  <he  iTol^h^Fil  pbH  of 
dhe:^'tei*-Ocean^  4iftt  id-  th*  vafietf  6f4t?d  ti^&, 
which  here  inci-ease  at  the  full  *  and  new  'Hfcbtiij^ 
kni  tliefie)  ieverai  day^  t^t^r^  which  here  Itffci^dsk  at 
tbe^oadlfttttre^,  ^ncl'«herfe  dimiBish;  ^and  tb  fhefr 
muj^m  ei|u^li«y  at^l^#  plat^^;  a»d^«(y,th^^dlf^e- 
•ioo^dfcft^e^ which  ^^th^^rdthe  Uiiki^s^A  mthf^ 
c\evii»\M;'^U^^4iUi\kU^H'V(^^u^^  and  d7- 

;*^  I  am  of  gpinion  with  Pliny,  tfa^^tt)^  Idoojp.by  h^  tf^^  4''^aolT«» 

we  "ana"  sriOw/ '  Accordingly,  when  she  is  at  tVe  rulV  sne^rojist  contnbatft 

that  iko^  sH|ierabilnclai>t  mol^^iqgs  have;  idsq  ^ao^sioii»ed  hgf  tbeffiitt 
'mbop,  an^'are  retarded  in  their.  cQufse  ,hy  sbme  particular  coniSguratioii. 

tpectti  i;^  iiicapable  of  Qxpiainii^.tbe  great^at^i^bf  duf^  naMfjOU j^ 
nomena  that  I  (iave  just  related. 

^^-  that 


^  '"    •    '    ADVfeRtiSEMENT.  '  4^3^ 

th'allrf  undei^  the  Equator.  -Oh  the  contraty,  the 
action  of  the  healf  of  the  Siin  on  the  Pole^  of  tlie^ 
World,  perfectly  explains  the  sup^riot^  height  of 
the  ftdes  near  tfte  Pdles,  and  their  depr^ssibtt  neaf' 
tfeti  Equa^o'n  their  divergence  from  the  Pbfe  whence' 
they  flo^V '  a^c!  thftFr  perfect  coftcofdahce^'^th  the' 
Gontinents'frorti  ii^htcH  theydescertd;  beiiigdbdHe 
ift  t>^ehty-fbur  hours,  whett  thfe  Heinif^eV^  which^ 
eihife' theitt^,''  ot  \Wnch  received  dil^m,  is  sepataterf* 
ifito'fw  Continents ;  ddliMe  Sird  unequal,  wheti 
tlfe  divirgefricy  of^the  t\V'o  GontineAtsTis  unequal  j 
s!xirp!e-ancl  sin'gnldir,  when'^fiiere  is  only  oireC^otttr- 
nefat  whieH  einits  them,  of  where  there'  is*  no  Coti- 
ffnent  at  aflv  '        -       •':>'■  \ 

•  ScH^:  Th(?^attYa€tr6n  <y/Hhe  Moon,  which  gb^s- 
alvv^ys  fftiiS  East  to  West!,'  cannot  tA  any  respect 
be  applifet^  tt^*^  coirrse'df  thfe  Ihdian  OcBaAV  whichr 
flows  fdt  Sik  nifohths-  toward  the  Eas^,  aftd  si* 
xnonths  tb^vaird  th8  West;  nor  io  ihif'i^ckir^e  8f  the 
AtliriCic  Oeeafli,  Which  flows  six  tnonth^'  fe  thtf 
Nbrtk;  a^d  six  irifchths  tx>"tHe  South.  0«  the  trdn^ 
(T^ty,tlk€  atetiioli  of  the  half-^eafly  dnd  alteriia*^ 
liesft;  of  Mfie  S{in,  arouiid^acfW  Pole,  cbfered'wlth  i 
SiSief  me  of  *five  dr  stx '  tHbiisatiitl  lea^c^  circum- 
ftrente^,  %-A^iht»,'^atfi5^#tWd  W^thife*  fflobsana*^ 
fcrihJfieH'  WiA  ^fftct  i^lftfrrf  #it!h  thfe  MIP-J^cagFjr 
aaa  ait»'/tfat6  XJiirfetii:  Tihiffi^'^eSeetidi  Mn^^^mi 
Me;  i^?P*'flii5t^tiAvSra:  theo^^ 
abfy  ^'lJie^!rec«on  6^  the  (^b'ritmenii,  Myf'iQ 
Afi«pe%6b'whreh'iervV  '  ''-\ 

"  <iri't^^kiihjtctlbe^lcayfetD6b^^^ 
the  South  Sea  does'iidt  Appear  to  ptesentSff/chan^^^^^ 
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to  the  course  of  the  polar  effluxes,  from  the  vast  4i^ 
yergence  af  America  and  Asia,  we  may  however 
eatch  a  glance  of  one,  sensibly  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  it's  Archipelagoes,  which  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  two  Continents.    ,By  meany  of 
this  channel  it  is,  that  the  Sandwich  islanda,  which 
are  situated  in  the  northeni  part  of  the  South  Sea, 
toward  the  21st  degree  of  Latitude,  h^ve  two  tides 
a  day,  from  the  divergent  position  of  America  and 
of  Asia,  though  the  strait  which  separate?  these  two 
Continents  be  in  the  65th  degree  of  North  Latitude* 
Not  that  those  islands  and  this  strait  of  the  North 
are  exactly  under  the  same  Meridian ;  ,b\it  the  Sand- 
wich islands  are  placed  on  a  curve,  corresponding 
to  the  sinuous  curve  of  America,  and  whose  origin 
would  be  at  the  strait  of  .the  North.;  That  curve 
mi^ht,  be  prolonged  to  tiie  most  remote. Archipela- 
goes of  the  South  Sea,  which  are  visited  with  two 
tides  a  day ;  and  it  would  there  express  the  Current 
formed  by  the  divergent  separtion  qf  America  and, 
Asia,  as  has  been  said  in  anpther  place*  ^  ;AU  islands 
are  in  the  midst  of  currents.    On  looking  therefore 
^t  thq  South  Pole  of  the  Globe,  V^ith  a  hjrd*^<ye 
view,  we  should  see  a  succ^ssiqn  of  ^rchipelagoesit 
<fi$persed  ia  a  spiral  line  all.tihe  w^ay  to  t})p  North-* 
em  Hemisphere,  which  ^idicates  the  Current  of  the 
^putlj'Sea,  just  as  the  projection; of  the  t?vo  Co^i^i- 
nentSi  oa  the  side  of  the  North  Pole,  indic^tjes  the 
Current  of  the  Atlantic.    Thus  the  cour^  of  the 
Seas,  from  the  one  Pole  to  the  other,  is^  in  a  spiral 
line  round  the  Globe,  like  the  course  of  the  Sua 
from  the  one  Tropic  to  the  other.  .  ^ 

.  "   ^    ;  '^'        %  '    ^^  '  "This 


y 


Thts  perfception  adds  a  new  degree  oi  protkbiKty 
to  the  correspondence  of  the  i«av6md6ts  of  tihesea 
with  those  of  th^  Sun.   I  do  notttiean  to  pssert  that 
the  cfajEtm  of  Archipelagoes,   which  project  in  a 
spiral  direction  in  the  South  Sea,  Is  not  interrupted 
in  some  places ; '  but  those  interruptions,  in  my 
apprehension,  proceed  only  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  discoveiies. .  We  might,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, extend  them  much  farther,  by  guiding  our- 
selves in  the  discovery  of  the  utiknown  Islands 
of  that  sea,    upon   the  projection  of  the  Islands 
which  are  already  known.      Such  voyages  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  a  direct  progress  from  the  Line 
toward  the  Pole,  or  by  describing  the  samepamllel 
round  the  Globe,  as  the  practice  has  b^en;  but  by., 
pursuing  the  spiral  direction  of  which  I  have  bfeen 
speaking,  and  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  th6 
general  current  itself  of  the  Ocean.  Particuljar  c^re 
ought  to  be  taken  to  observe  the  nautical  fruits 
which  the  alternate  current  of  the  seas  never  failr 
to  waft  from  one  island  to  another,  frequently  at 
prodigious  distances.     It  was  by  thosq  simple  and. 
natural  means,  that  the  Ancient  Nations  of  the 
South  of  Asia  discovered  so  many  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  where  their  manners  and  tl^ir  language- 
ve  distinguishable  to  this  day.    Thus^  by  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  Nature,  who  frequdn t!y  seconds  us 
much  better  than  our  own  skill,  they  landed  withr 
out  the  help  of  chart  or  instrument  on  a  multitotde 
of  islands,  of  which  they  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  the  names.  j,  . 

I  have  indicated,  in  the  beginniiig  of  the  firs^ 
Vohime,  those  simple  methods  of  discchrery  and  of 
cbmmunication  between  maritime  Nations.    It  is 
Vol.  IIL  Ff  in 
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m  the  E^plasiaUau  of  the  Plates,  whece  I  aqi  speak- 
j»g  of  the  Atlantic  Hemkpherc^  and  on  the  subject 
^fChmtaphtr  Cokmhw,  vrho^  oa  the  point  of  pe^ 
nshing  at  sea  on  fats  first  return  from  America,  put 
the  i^totioD  of  his  discovery  in  a  cask,  vhich  He 
90«iinitted  to  the  iraves  in  the  hope  that  il  m%h* 
he  ca§t  on  sotoe  shoj«.  There  1  observed,  tliat "  a 
M  simple  glass  bottle  might  preserve  such  a  depo* 
'^  sit  fixr  ages,  on  the  surface  of  the  Ocean,  and  con- 
^^  vey  it  ofkeaer  than  once  from  the  one  Fole  to  tlie 
^^  other."  This  experiment  has  jusi  been  realized 
m  part  on  ^  coasts  of  Europe.*    The  account  of 

it 

*  I  would  recomn^end  it  to  Navigators,  who  take  an  interest  in  tSie  pro* 
g^ess  of  natural  knowledge,  frequently   to    repeat    this  experiment^ 
ir}>ieji  is  8Q  fs^ftjui  attended  with  so  little  expense^    There  is  ne  piece* 
yf^t.  em^^i  bot^s  are^  more   comv^^ .  and  ^f  leaA  use,  Uian  9ii 
board  a  ship..    On  leaving  pQrt,  the^a  are  a  great  number  of  bottles 
tiDxA  with  wine,  beer,  cyder  and  spirits,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are 
asspded  ia  the  ooors^  of  a  few  wMls)  without  the  means  offilltn^ 
^p^  ag»in  dufins   Uie  whole^  ^yag^     In  tb^  view  o£  conmuttili^ 
some  of  them  to  the  sea>  there  ml^tih^  fitted  ta  then^.  peipsudicur 
larly,  a  little  mast  widi  a  bit  of  cloth, or  tuft  of  white  feathers  at  the 
topb     Tliiq  ^gnal  would  detlu:h  it  from  the  azury  ground  of  the  sea> 
s^  renf^r  i\  pi^^ptiblf  ,a  grtal;>way  «C    It  would  be  pit^pw  tncaaAr 
it.f^und  wfttlx  cprda^y  tq.  pr^?n^ . it*!s  h^in^  broken^  on :  r^aehin|i » 
shore,  to  which  th^  ciurents  and  the  tides  would  infallibly  caf^y.  it 
M^Mi*'  Of  Utter.    Essays  ot  this  sort  would  ajppear  mere  cHildren^s  play 
to  .^MJ$  la^oi;  9C:ienK*liut  thf|ilBaj|p.faematte»s^f  theU^ 
to  seafarj^^^pf^..    X^^.n^^y  sBfve.tQ  ^tfiitti^  to  tl^c^  tba^diiffti9ii> 
and  the  ve^city  of  the  Currents,,  in  a  manner  much  n^re  infalliblf^an4. 
of  fAf  greater  ettent^  ihafa  the  Idg  which  is  thrown,  on  board  of  ships, 
OS  ii^i  tie  UVls  b9^s .  vbick .  aJre  '^t .  a-Ooatiog*     TIO^  last  BMthbd,^ 
tb<;tug^if^f%49i^M:K  e(D{;i)(^^^d  t^the  iBm^^o^s  Cook,  neve^  coiiVf  Otiltaiir . 
thing  more  than  tb^  relative  velocity  of  the  boat  and  of  the  .shi»|..a])A* 
not  the  intrinsic  velocity  of  the  current.    Finally,  such  essays  expo^.  to 
i^MlM  nili#^ey,Br^«ia^^iH.JBit)pli9ed  bjr  niapiaers'at'Sea,  to  coo- 
H)[^  mt^^Ji^ipjh  of  thtps^^i^es.  to,  ik^m  fjjtJ\dft  ,at  .imiHli}se-  ii^(ai«»sc 
fronv  la^d,  as  Is  evidfpt  iij  the  experiment  of  the  Boy.  of  Biscsw-  .ajwL 


it  IS  given  ih  the  Mercury  of  tmhicb,  df  Saturday^ 
ISth  January,  1788,  No.  S,  pages  84  atfd  S5,  ^o-  ' 
liticalpart. 

"  In  the  mianth  of  Aifay  of  this  yfeir,  »*i«e  fisher* 
^*  ttifeh  of  Arroinanefet^,  D^ar  Bayisux,  feuiid  at  Sea 

"asmrall 

Co  obtaia  assistanoe  from  them,  shonld  ibej  have  tbe  misfortuoe  tp 
be  shipwrecked  on  some  desert  island. 

We  do  not  repoie  snfficitiiit  coi^dl0nbe  in  NAttli^.  iVe  might  iem« 
ploy,  preferably  to  bdCtles,  some  of  the  trajecriles  which  sBe  oses  ift 
di&rent  climate^  to  ke^p.up  the  diain  of  her  correspondenoes  all  ever 
thie  Globe.  One  of  the  most  widely  diffused  over  thetropicallSeat  is  the 
coeoa.  This  fruit  f^et^aeaidy  sails  to  ^Ok^  ^Ve  or  sk  hundred  lettfuet  . 
db'tant  from  that  on  which  it  grew,  Natore  femed  it  for  crOttiag  thft 
Ocean.  It  is  of  an  oblongs  triangnlar,  keel-shiqped  form,  so  that  it  floats 
away  on  one'of  It's  angles,  as  on  a  keel,  and  passing  through  the  straits 
of  rocks,  it  runs  ashore  at  length  on  the  strand,  where  it  qaid^ly  germi^ 
Mtes.  It  is  fin^ed'against  the  shock  of  drivihg  agrotifid  by  a  case  edled 
imAf^  whidils  «n  inch  or  two  chitk  avk  flhe  6tcnui(f€i€tmbi  cfae  frnify 
4ftid  thl^^r  four  at  it's  pohit(ed  extrtWiifty,  ^idi  t^y  kte  iSOMidatid  m 
ith  pM^,  -MfHh  so  much  the  indte  ^eftson,  tbitt  the  dther.»tr«to%  Is  tsi« 
^h€A  tike  a  poop.  This  caiiTf  or  iiusk,  ts  coveM  bstUuMdj  Mth  a 
tttoooch  iaiA  corfiu^oas  membnme,  6n  ivhich  cbMit^tefs  'Aiight  be 
Ihwiid ;  ind  It  is  formed  iiitgHudly  6f  filatteen'ts  intfeHaced,  asfd  ttlxlsi 
MMtk  ti  )>d^er  te^ettiblirig  saw-dust.  By  means  of  this  elaiitic  cbve^^ 
the  c6bda  toUy  be  dtti'ted  by  the  violence  of  the  billows  tipdn  rotk%^ 
T^thottt  receiring  -any  injury.  Fartbdr,  it's  i^t^ior  iMl  consists 
Sir  a  ttikt^teore  fieuble  than  stone,  aitd  hatder  thttn  i»<«6d,  Impfflll^ 
fMUe  to  tvtrCet,  where  it  may  rteain  a  long  tiitie  Widlon^  rolthigt 
tftfe  is  Che  ca^  i^i  Ws  ht^  likewiite,  of  Whith  the  I^ims,  fbr  tiill 
very  r^itson,  make  exeellent  cofdagefer  shij^iflg.  tils  iMl^'diS 
Cbtoft-ntit  is  «>.vM7  hard,  that  tbe  ferm  never  eoold  ibNie  itTb  why ^t^' 
}M  liot  nature  coritriV^d  in  Ws  pointed  «tti^mfity,  wh6i«  tfte  mbn  ^ 
Itron^^  tfarte  MnAl  hcltt  covered  widi  a  simple  pdllde. 

There  lire  besides  a  grent  ttkay  dtber  bdUdy  ^v^gMbltis  Which  HIS 
QMeim  ofite  OtiMi  edni^f  to  ^Hsdtgious  ditflaiice^  such  dui  dis  M 
Attd  thlB  todi^  dffhe  Korth,  tfato  dduUe  dscoas  6f  the  SeiAelUi  Maak^ 
^  Mdhflitfs  of  Ihe  Oanges,  te  fMt  brfftttthes  of  Che  Oi^Nr^f  OodA 
l^ope^  &c  It  WbuMiMi  v«ry  4mf  to  wtiiis  on  ibar  ^tsM  widaXshsvp 
pofntMshell,  and  to  i«ikd«  then  diitiigtMiilisM  ti 8t» by  iomt  W^ 
rent  sigaal. 

it^illf 
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ff  a  $maU  bptUe  wel}  oorkpd up.*  Impatient  to  know 
jI  what: it.  might  contain^  they  broke  it;  it  was  a 
"  fetter,  the  address  of  which  they  could  not  read, 
y  coijceiv€d  in  the  English  Language.  They  carri- 
/f  «d /if  to  the ;Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  who  had  it 
"  deposited  in  his  registry.  As  the  inscription  an- 
'*  nounced  that  it  belonged  to  an  English  Lady, 
^*  he  too^  pains  to  inform  himself  whether  such  a 
/^  person^xi^jted,  and  employed  the  methods  which 
■**  prudtnc^  dictated,  to  hare  the  letter  safely  con- 
'•^^  veyed  to  her,'/l*he  husband  of  that  Lady,  a  man 
^Voflietters.  .well  known  .in  his  own  country  by  se-? 
**  veral  valuable  literary  productions,  has  just  writ- 
^  ten  in  returii ;  and  after  expressing  his  gratitude 

'  Sivilar  resoUrcet  migbt  be  fQtt&d  among  amphibious  animals,  such  as 
tDrtOisee^  ivbtch  tratusport  themselves  to  inconceivable  distances  by  neans 
Qjf  ;the  Ciur^tik'  Irhate  tead  somewhere  in  the  History  o( China,  that 
one  of  it^(fuicient  Kiflgs^  iiccompanied  by  a  crowd  of  people,  one  day 
beheld  a  tortoise  enpprge  from  the  Sea,  on  the  back  of  which  was  in- 
scribed the  Laws  w|]ich,  at  this  day,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Chinese 
government.  It  is  pipbable  that  this  Legislator  had  availed  himself  of 
the  inoment  when  ^his  tortoise  came  on  shore,  according  to  custom,  to 
^okout  for  a  place  where  to  lay  her  eggs,  to  write  upon  her  back  the  Laws 
which  he  wished  to  establish ;  and  that  he  in  like  manner  took  advan* 
tage  of  the  day  following  this  arrangement^  when  that  animal  never  fails 
•  to  iretum  to  the  same  place  to  deposit  her  eggs,  to  imp/ess  on  a  simple 
people  a  re^ct  for  Laws  jwhich  issued  out  Qf  die  bosom  of  the  Ocean, 
•Ufl  f^t  $igbt  of.  the  wonderfi;d  tablets  on  whicli  they  wiere  inscribed. 
\-  Sea44rd9  might,  farther,^  furnish  more  expeditions  methods  of  comma* 
iuo0Cio9^*in  as  much  as  their  flight  is  very  ^apid,  and  that  tfaey  are  so 
familiar  on  the  desert  shores,  tha^  you  may.  take  them  by  the  band,  as  I 
knpw  from  my  own  exp^ience  on  the  island  of  Ascension.  Thejre  might 
He  a£Gbted  to  them,-,  together  with  a  letter  of  information,,  some  remarka-i 
Me  signal;  and  'cht»c^  might  be  made,  in  preference,  of  sudi  birds  as 
Mrive  rtg^lacly  at  difieveht  8ciasoi^,and  which  frequent  particular  shores, 
to;  ofithe  land  <birds  of  passa^  siich  ae.the  wood-pigeod.  . 
'^  ,;**!>  jt  ^J  •.♦c  ;k  .  *^.  .., ^  ,v^  rt/j.«#  •.»« *    **  to 


•  ADViftlTiSEM'ENT.-     '     '^T^t       "^'^ 

"to  the  Judg6/in*veiy  Strong  iiift>rthi  liiht 

"  that  the  letter'ih'quesftibn  i^as  frini  a  bfothier  -of 
*^his  wife'fr  on  hiS'way -to  liicHa.'  J>Hfe  Wished  t6 
.**  conimunicate  to'liis  i^ister  some'intelligeiice  re- 
"  specting  himself.  A  vessel' which  he  had  seen  iti 
'*  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  ihd  which  stefnfed  to 'ti  pro- 
"  ceeding  for  England;  had  suggested  the  idfeaof  it 
"  He  was'in  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  hii  power  to 
**  get  his  letter  put  on  board  of  her,  but  she  having 
fValtered  her  course,  the  thought  struck  htm  of 
"  putting  it  into  a  bottle,  and  of  throvidngit  Into 
«  the  Sea/?  ■    '-  •  ^  " 

At  length,  the  journals,*  by  goc^A  fbirtifiie,  sf ep 
in  to  support  my  theory,      v  -ri  ' 

In  the  view  of  procuring  for  a  fact  bf  so  riftich 
importance  all  the  authenticity  of  which  itiii^s- 
ceptible,  I  wrote  to  flt'Lidy  of  my  friendsj^n  Nor- 
mandy, who  cultivates  '{be  study  of  Na«i&%'^kK 
sitigutalr  taSte,  in  the  trisdih  of  heir  oWn  ftrnMy,  Ih- 
,  treating  her  to  apply  to 'thfe  Judge  of  Ihfe^'AdWiiriil- 
<y,  forcettain  articfe^ofiilf&rnlation  lk)iil*^gland, 
£6t>  which  I  had  occUsion:  '  iPeven  d^layfe'd^  In  tlie 
expectation  of  her  answer^  tlie.printing'dfiPfclili  sbefet' 

♦  M(hil^  this  advertisement  vpas  printi^g^  tlj^  ^[purn^l  of,Pa^i«  p^hrt 
lished,  wiihout  my  knowledge,  an  extract  of  my  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Oeneral  lolirnW  of  Frante,  ia  iinswer  to  niy^aBonymoa^  Critic/.  This 
inRtaoce  of  candour  discovers^  ^'^.ffntl  oCtli&.CiiiyijAeri^a inocd^lMgtier 
degree  of  impartiality  with  respecj;  tG^  me,  than  I  supposed.  It  is 
worthy  of  men  of  letters  whd'po^es^  in  influence  ovei^  the  public  opinion, 
af^d  ^fa^^j|<li^^^f^if^n^^9<YI!  f^^F^f^l^^  f/b^l^j  themselves  some- 
times impute,  with  such  good  reason,  to  the  corps  who  formerly  opposed 
the  discoveries  that  militated  agaiqst  their  system^i  I  take  this  oppoftu- 
nity  of  dt^n^  juitic^  to  theifnj>artifdity  of  tU^  CfeJtieitferi  tfcSLpiler^  of 
$I^J(*trnalofP^is,'a9iahii^I£d3^ihettWintB^^5j)I. /:    \  "  j  ,/ 

If  .  .     Ff5  ^         for 
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%.  ah^lt  »ii^  yuss^  Tk^  foljowf ing  a^.  1^9  par- 
tijcul^ra  whiph.  tb#  Jod^  of  th»  Admiral^  of  Ar^* 
rqvf^fffilifii  ti^  tl)$  poli|«nw  to  cQinniiAnica^to  to 
b^,  ^  vlaipbib&was  so  good  ^  t9coQv«y^  mr, 
^i^  ^th  pf  Ittthpmy,.  1788, 

"  Tl|u?  b^ttfl^.was  foun4  two  l«agii^  off  at  8^% 
"  to  tb?  Hfl^  pf  tbe  p^ish  of  AnromAncb^  which . 
*'  is;  i^^  two  leagues^  distant,  to  tl^  North*«%st^ 
f*  ft9m  tbp  city  of  5sy«HiXi  on  the  fith  of  May  1787, 
<*  A«4  depoi^iW  ip  the  Registry  of  th§  Aclmiwi^, 
"  the  lOth  of  the  samp  month, 

"  Mr.  ^Iphifuton,  the  husband  of  tha  t^dy  to 
"  w^fim  ^.  letter  was  addressed,  intimat^p,  that 
*^  h@  cannot  pretend  to  afhrm  whether  it  was  the 
*-'i  aff^^^tf^  of  t^  letter  who  bottled  it  up,  in.  the 
"%y;of  9i$qay,  the  17th  of  Avgu^t  1786,  Uti- 
**  tf^fl, 4i^.d^Tfi€»,  10  n^imjJtQS  North,  t<o|igituip|q 
♦.♦  }Qdpff^^  S6  na»ftate».  West,  as  it  is  dated ;  on 
*'wbf^K-  sfm«  p«rsK>n  0^  boa^d  the  vessel  which 
'^ip^^d  thfin*  comn)it,ted  it  to  the  \mve^, 

*■  Thf^vftmWnmvtfi  wis.  Nac*:«ifc  and.th*  ow  <m 
'*J««  vpBr«|s«iABe»gaJ  waji  <5aU«4the  iQteU^Qeb. 
«* CPDjijnillid^d.  by  Captain  UnsUm* 

**  The  names  of  th0  fishermen  are  Charkt  h  Ro^ 
^'  tnai»t  wajtier  of  the  boat ;  Nkholtts  Fr6s.nel^J«an-> 
**^pjfsf^l(i.B(^  nxfd  Chavk^rAmh  nuiincr^.  all 
'' oi^  d|0'pfvi>hi  of  ^^TOfnaocheSi 

''Signed, 

TI)0.  B^isit),  )^  AciiQiffai|che9  ts  abAut:  one,  d<?g7«« 
W^t  Longitiid^^^m.  the>  M«iidiai>  of  <}KeQwicbk 

and 


m4  to  49  degrees^  5  ihlmttei  North  Latttude.  Acm 
<or<iftiigly  the  bottle  thik>wn  into  the  Sea  iii  l«idcf4 
§ree»^  4i€  mintttes  West  IiODgitiide^  and  45  degr^if 
10  miiiutes  North  I^titude^  fldated  aeaTly  Kt  dis- 
grees  of  Longitude,  which,  in  thdt  fiajrdik^  'at:  t^ 
lUte  of  about  17  leagues  to  a  degree^  maigd  ifO'de* 
grees  toward  the  East.  Again,  it  advoinsed  4f46^ 
gveei  northward,^  hairing  beeH'  picked  iip  tiK^o 
leagues^  te>  the  NortU^  of  Afioofariche^  ^at  is;  iit 
49  d^>ee$,  1^0  minutes  Latitiidci,  Miixih  irakei 
1€0  leagues  tavard  the  Nortfaj  asd  rathe  vhote; 
270.  leagues* '  It  emplojjred  Sfi6  day  li  itr  ptffatimi^ 
this  route,  from*  the  17th  August  1786  to  i!he<  dtb 
ef  May  )787r ^hich  isr  l^^  that^ altfa^iie  ^dny^ 
Tbt)^  v^lo^ity  undoubtediy  ii»  nbtto  hb  covBC^Mti^ 
to  that  with  Mrhich  the  wneiilts^  of  tbeb!a)tlfelof/0's* 
tend  descemted  toithe^Aa^esr  at  th<^  rate  6f  mcka 
thaji  35  leagues  a  di3%  aii  hits  beeamlattd^iri  tihd 
begSfmiagofVoLI.  The  Redder  xuii^t^liecdispcteeii 
to  dall  iii  quesftioir  the  acdUiiacy  of  H^m^^i^fi'sr  ckh 
servatioD,  and  at*  the  same  time  the  eonsjequiaicd 
W'hioh  I  have  deduced  fronlnt^  to  dtmdtostiaite^tbb 
veilQcit3&  of  the  general  Curreurt^  tjae^Ooean^  had 
S  ndt;  elsewhere  prdvied  it  by  nrntiy  dth^  nautical 
fetts/,  aod/  vtet^  riot  the  Joura*ls  of  Na¥i^ora 
filed'  with^  similar  6x|)erietfc49^  vAndh  attert  that 
\the  Currents  and  Tides  frequently  Carry  ve^seto 
al6ngat*therate  of  three}  anttfour  miles  m  hour, 
myroer^with  theriapidi^rof  ^iiitcei^^  m^kkig  firom 
e)gMt.ti>  toQikagiles  m  hour,  in  straits  eoiittgitou4 
iQltlle^polai  ieetf  iriif^^iii  ccmi^i^iSnabts^  to  th«  tas<^ 
^mony  of StU$,  of ^ZmekHmm^oiBar^  Bv^tt 
l-v^turer|o''affifi%  thatfithe  ^yHflUs  witk  whicli 

Ff  4  the 
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tbe  letter  thrown  ^verbdard  in  the  entrtinc^  of  th» 
Bay  <df  Biscay,  atrivtd  on  the  coasito  bf  Normandy/ 
is  anew  probf  of  the  cxisterice  and  of  the  velocity 
of  .the  alirriiateattd  half-yearly^  Current  of  the  AN 
laii]tiixOoeasi,.l|itherto>unkno^n,  whiph  I^  hafve-asv 
»hfaiUttdto  that  of  the  Iitdiaa  Ootanj,  and  ascribed 
it  torthe'SaraeoaQBe. 

•  It  may  be  ascertained,  by  prickio]g^  tbe^  chart, 
that  the  place  where  the  Englishman's  bottle  was 
toahed  into  th$  .Ste»  is  niore  than  80  leagues  from 
the  Continent,  laad  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the 
l^nddls  of.  the  5>pening  of  the  British  Cbatind, 
tbroctgh  «vhich  .pisses- one  arm  of  tlie  general  Cnr^ 
Mntof  ^  Atlantic,^  M^iieh  carried,  iusummer)  the 
jnvs^af  the  battle  of  Ostend  as  far  as.  the  Azores. 
Kt)^  thiis  Current  was  likewise^  hearing  southward, 
vhen  the  EnglUbCraveiier  committed  to  it  a  letter 
fair>  bis'  friends  in!  the  Nortl^  fbrtit  was.  the  17th 
i£)^s^gmt,  that  is:  in  the -Sum  ineil  of  our  Pole,  nrhen 
tUe>  fusion  of  i Vsi  dees  is  .flowing  southward*  TWtf 
bottle {tiierefore'feaiied' toward  the  Atoves,  arid  un- 
ddAbttddtyi&rvfcityGhid^tlretn:^  iduringthe  reidainder 
of  rhe  moiilh  ^f  Ibigust,  aiidtbe  \|tjioie  motith  of 
Se^pitembet^fiU  ^hO' equinoctial  revolution  which 
l^nds  ba(>lMvard  <  ihe  course  bf  the  Atlaniic  by  the 
dffii^ions  of  «t]e  South  Pole;  )>egan  -  to  waft  it  again 
to^tte'^Ndrth.  V  •  '.  -'  ♦  ;  /  : 
''^^Itf^  i^in^;  therelbre,-'  is  to  be  ^Icnkted  only 
Itofri  i;l¥e'b^tbdf  0<ltoI»#ry^hen  I  suppose  it  to 
b)^intfae>vic<mty  of  tfaelvne,  thei  calms  of:  M4i(ch' 
may  have  ist0ppe44t  till  it  felttthe  mfluence  of* the 
Stttith  t^bte,  \«M^Itdt)ite  n<9^»'ac<juire  activity  id  w^ 
HciiiiSp^feire  titt^*<Wtord  tfte  tnonthidf-Deeehlb^r^ 
^'^^^  "  * '!  'i  2 At 


JJifr^lt  epodhv.ttecb*nie)<if  the. Atfantic,  i^iilch 
goes  to  the  Nonthf. being  theiime  with  that<tf'our 
tides/itmighfchuve  b^a'brdi^t  ikar  our  shores, 
tad  there  ^kpoaed  ta  many  retardations,  >.jby  the 
diBgorging  of  the  riyers  which  icrossdd  it's  course 
aa  they  threw  .themseives  into  tbeSe^  but  thiefly 
fcy  the  te-action  of  the  tides  :.  for  if  their  flux  sets 
in  toward.the  North;  their  Kfiuxica^Hfes^^l^ck  to 
theSouth;'    -  .■    ;.iij-.>,-    '.rlr 

r  It  is  of  ^seitial  impwriattce-tKei-efore'tb  mi&t 
«KperkDents  irf this  kinditt the openSea,  and  ert*©-* 
cjaUy  jto-pay  attention  tetithq  direction  of  th^  Gur-: 
rents  of  the  Ocean,  for  fear  of  conveying  southward 
tatenigeofce  dfesigned  fbrtbif  North.  ■  At  the:  season 
wi^nthatiCttirjent  is  not  fdvouraWe,  advantage' 
Height  he;t*ldBii  of  the.  tidisft. which- frequently  rOti' 
in  the  opAftsriy.  diracl^  j  -but  ^s  I  have  J»|j;  o&l 
served,  tbenejis  thisi^iwat'jiaconveniency,  rtfaat  if 
*bejr  flux  '$«t«:,i»  jtorthsmrf;  tlieir  rfeflujc'  carrieg- 
^ack-^^in  ti9,wRrd'tlheSoiith.b.  ; 

the  tidee.Ww,  in.  fhe&r  ydry,  flux  and  reflux,,  a 
perfect  fi<Bis@PWicti».with; the  igoieml  Currentsof 
t^.  Ocean,  a»d  \^ith  the  course  of  the  Sun.  ^ey 
flow  during  t>felye  hours.in;  one  day,  whethet  they> 
be  divided  into  two:  tides  of  six  hoanj,  by  the 
projection  pfth^.t^o  Continents,  as  in  the  northern 
Hemisphere  J  or  whether  they  flow  fiw  twelve 
ho^rs  uninterruptedly,  wmihe  ipothern  Hemi- 
spliet^  J  ju*^  as  -^fm^Al  mtfmt  of  Hue  'Pole  %hm 
six  njijnt^  qf.%..yesff,  . r ^^ccouJipgljr  4li»,|adij^t 
WjbicliiPPijs^t  of, t^^Iyp  \v?im,m  m-imti^.aac  of 
a  dui^ipfl.prfgisply  eqiwl  1;^  tfealj  |«^||  .-tbd.Suii 
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ally  undergoing  alteration,  from  theaotion  exercised 
by  the  Planets  over  each  other.     By  meaAsofthis 
theory,  the  course  of  those  stars  is  traced  indie  hea* 
.Tcjis  with  the  utmost  precision,  according  to  the 
Newtonians.  The  course  of  the  Moon  alone  had  ap- 
pealed refractory  to  it  ^    but  to  employ  the  terms 
used  in  an  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Astrono* 
iny,  aa  extract  of  which  iva»  ^iven  in  tl^e  Mercury 
«f  the  Ist  December  1784,  No.  48 ;     "  This  satel* 
'^Jite,  which:  the  celebrated  ^a//e^  called  an  ob* 
'^  stinate  star,  Sidus  pertinax^  on  accoant  of  the 
V  grei^t  difficulty  of  calculating  the  irregularities 
"of  her  course,  has  been  at  last  .reduced  to  sub- 
ejection, 'by^  the  ingenious  method  of  Messrs. 
^*  Ciah^auky  Eukr,  UAlembert,  deM Grange,  axxA 
'*  de  la  Place.'' 

Here  then  are  the  most  refractory  star^  subjected 
to  the  Laws  of  attraction.  ^     I  hati^e  bat  que  little 
ofc^ectiot  to  niake4(gainst  this  domination,  and  the 
karned  methiods,  which  have  subdued  th&  Moon^'s 
course.     Hcw^tonies  it* that  the-  reciprocal  attrnc- 
ti<ms  of  tlie  planets  should  have  been  cal<;ulated 
with  so  much  precision,  l^y  jour  Astronomers,  and 
ftet '  they  shoi|ld '  have  *so^  exactly  weigbed  the 
niasses  of  them^wfaen  the.- Planet  jdiBcbvered  a 
few  years  ago,  by  Herschelyhsd  not  as  y^t  been 
put  into  their  scales?     Does  Ibis  planet  then  atr 
tract  nothing,  and  does  it  feel  itself  no  attractidn  ?. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  me^  to  itrjure^there-p 
pirt^ttoi^  of  Newton^'  itiAi^  the  ingenious  Ea- 
qiiit^s  who    have  folJowbd^  his.  steps.'     If^    on 
tl»0  o)ie>  liand,r  they  have  betrayed  us  into  some! 
fiwti;  they  boive  eontributod,  'qn^heotherilojenr; 
•  i  large 


lacge  the  field  of  bum^n  kaavledge.    Had  Nevion 
never  invcAted  any  thing  except  his  telescppe^  wfi 
should  h&ye, been  under  ijiexpr$s3ible  obligatk)ni 
to  him.      1^(^  has  extended  to  Matp*  the  sphere  of 
the  universe,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  tnfinity  of 
GOD..    Others  have  diffused,  through  all  ranks 
of  Sociq^y,  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Nature,   by 
the  superb  pictures  which  they  have  exhibited  of 
her.    While  I  was  detecting  their  mistakes,  I  re- 
spected .their  virtue,  their  talents,  their  discoveries, 
and  their  painful  labours.    Men  equally  celebrated, 
such  as  PtatOy   Aristotle,    Pliny,  Descartes,  and 
many  others,   had  like  them  given  currency  to 
great  errors.      The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  alone 
had  been,  for  s^s,  the  ixifsurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  investigation  of  truth.     Let  u?  iiever  fprge^; 
that  the  Republic  of  Letters  ought  to  be  in  re^itv^ 
a  Republic,  which  acknowledge^ np, other  autho- 
rity but  that  of  Reason.'     Besides,  >  Nature  has 
placed  each  of  us  in  the,  world,  to  ke^  up  ap  im- 
mediate correspondence  with  herself.     Her.  intelli- 
gence irradiates  all  minds,  as  her  Sun  illuminates 
all  eyes.      To  study  her  works  only  in  systems^  is 
to  observe  them  merely  with  the  eye  of  another 
person. 

It  was  not.  my  intention,  then,  to  exalt  mysplf 
on  the  ruins  of  any  one./  1  do  not  wish  to  rear 
my  own  pedestal.  A  grassy,  turf  is  elev^tioa  $ul^i 
ficient  ,to  Jiim  who  aspires  no  longer  after  anjL 
thing  but  repose  Did  I  possess  the  courage  X(^ 
present,  my&elf,  the  History  of  the  weakness  of  xfxy^ 
own  mind,  it  would  awaken  the  passion  of  thpse, 
wh^se^envy  I  •i]py  hav^  peu'hapls  provgkell  .  Of, 
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lioir  inatay  ^rrolrs,  frdtn  infaHfey  ti^aW,  haVfe  t 
hten  the  dtipe!  By  hbW  rntoy  Rtlsc  •jie!rtet)liont, 
ffliJfouttded  eontcriipts,  ttiistaketi  esthnations,  trear- 
ehetM^  A-i^ttd^ltips,  have  I  prattrsied  illusion  npbtk 
irtysfeff r  th6«e  |>f ejttdices  t^ere  libt  adapted  hy  tafe 
Ofi  the  feitfc  of  airothcn-  iXil^,  htat  oh  tty  owfi.  It 
ib  not  *y  amlrftion  to  attract  admiitrs,  btit  10  st- 
ctire  xfidal^rft  IVietodis.  I  prize  ttitich  rtiote highly 
the  ttian  who  beatrs  with  thy  iiifif  ifihtes,  than  t  do  hitti 
who  exaggerates  fny  puny  vitttres.  The  one  aftip^ 
ports  toe  iti  thy  t^'eakness,  atid  riife  dthet-  stippbi^ 
hittiself  t)ii  my  sttength ;  th^  bYic  loVfes  ine  in  ttiy 
Jiovdrty,  and  the  other  adheres  to  toe  in  toy  pit- 
tended  aftuence/  Time  Mdus  when  I  sought  fofr 
ftJenxls  among  the  totn  of  tlic  tvoiid ;  h\xt  of  these 
1  hardly  Fotmd  any  -except  petstfns  who  expected 
ftoto  ytfu  \itil)6tofided'  complaisance ;  protectort 
trtib  lie  heAvy  upon  y6n  instead  df  sustaining 
yotii'  t^eight,  ^ftd  tvho  a.ttetopt  to  crush  you,  if 
yott  presurrte  tb  assert  yout  o^frli  liberty.  At  prfe- 
scttt,  I  \v^ish  for  ho  friends  but  aiittbtig  iJibse  Whose 
touh  tLXt  sitople.  Candid,  gentte,  mnocefit,  ttrd 
ttidoMrtd  <eith  icttsibifity.  Tfeey  interest  mfe tftnch 
ihort  if  igtiortitit  rath6t  thin  leahied,  suftferitxg  ra- 
ther than  prosperous,  in  cottages  rather  th^tt  ?h 
jjdatw.  They  are  the  persons  fot  lv!iota  \  cam- 
pbsfed  my  bbok,  anA  they  arc  thfe  pers^ons  ^ho 
hhtt  ttiktit  it*S  Ibrtuhe.  They  haW  dtttte  mc  Yhblt 
gbod  th^tt  I  t^ished  t6  thetti,  fot  theit  i-epbse.  1 
lave  adltlhii^tfei*ed  to  thehi  ^om«  CohstokttbttS ; 
abd  ift  fetcfrti,  t!hey  We  cbhiferred  otttae  k  tribute 
df  g^bry.  1  haf  e  pfe*e?ntfed  to  them  only  iJieper* 
sprfctives  of  ffop^'*  atid  they,  '^nth  eihuTous  «!al, 

have 


have  stodiicd  to  accumulate  u^n  me  a  tt^o^sand 
teal  benefits.  Uy  imd  was  etigtossed  ^ti)y  With 
tiie  ills  whidi  th^  etidm^e ;  and  t^y  have  M)> 
lessly  promoted  my  happiness.  It  is  iti  the  yie«r 
of  acquitdng  some  part  «f  the  obligations  a&det 
w]iich  I  lie  to  them,  in  my  litrn,  that  I  have  com^ 
posed  this  additional  Volmne.  May  it  Ixiefit  fMr 
me  anew,  buffirages  so  pure,*  so  unbiassed/ and  so 
aflbctiug !  They  are  the  duly  object  of  thy  wishes. 
Ambition  disdains  them,  because  they  ate  not 
^tesessed  of  power ;  but  time  will  one  day  respect 
them,  because  intrigue  can  neither  giv6  not  destroy 
them. 

Thb  Volun^ecdntaifas  among  bther  matter  t^o 
Htstories,  of  which  I  give  some  account  in  the 
particular  advertisements  which  precede  themJ 
They  are  accompanied  by  numerous  and  long 
Notes,  which  sometimes  deviate  from  their  TexL 
But  every  thing  is  in  union  with  every  thing  in 
Nature,  and  Studies  admit  of  universal  collection. 
I  am  accordingly  indebted  to  the  Title  of  my 
Book  for  the  advantage,  which  is  far  from  being 
inconsiderable  to  talents  feeble  and  variable  like 
mine,  of  going  which  way  I  please,  of  attaining 
where  I  can,  and  of  stopping  short  when  I  feel 
my  strength  fail. 

Some  persons  to  whom  I  read  the  Piece  entitled 
TH£  Gau  ts,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  not  pub- 
lish it,  till  the  Work  of  which  it  is  a  part  should 
be  completed :  but  I  am  uncertain  whether  I  ever 
shall  enjoy  leisure  to  execute  it,  and  whether  this 
species  of  antique  composition  is  likely  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  present  age.     It  is,  I  admit,  only 
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a  fragment ;  but  sufih  as  it  tS|  it  consfcitater  a  com'- 
plete  Work,  for  it  presents  acieiitite  picture  of  the 
manners  of  our  i^nqesto^d,  during  the  dominatioit 
of  ttie  Druids*  ^sides^  in  the  most  finished  la- 
hours  of  Man,  what  i^  ibo  be  found  but  fragments? 
The  History  of  a  King  is  only  a  ftagmeat  of  the 
History  of  his  Dynasty  ;  that  of  his  Dynasty,  a 
fragment  of  the  History  of  his  Kingdom ;  that  of 
hia  Kingdom,  a  fragment  of  the  History  of  the  Hu* 
man  Bace;  which  is  itself  merely  a  fragment  of 
the  History  of  the  beings  which  inhabit  the  Globe ; 
the  universal  History  of  which  would  be  nothing 
after  all  but  a  very  short  Chapter  of  the  History 
of  the  innumerable  Stars  which,  revolve  over  ouf 
heads,  at  distances  which  bid  defiance  to  all  th^ 
^wers  of  Calculation. 
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X  HAVE  pmpcwed  to  myi^lf  in  ol^j^at  ef  up 
mean  inipof tJisce,  in  composing  thn  l\XtW  WqfU. 
i  have  endeavoured  to  paint  in  it,  ^  9oil,  an4  Y^gfi- 
tablfift  diiFeient  from  thoBe  of  Eun^pfi.  Our  Poete 
have  long  enough  composed  their  lovers  to  re«t,  on  ^ 
the  banks  of  the  rirulets,  in  the  Qowe^y  me^d^,  m^ 
under  the  fbliage  of  the  beacii-tr^.  My  wUh  is 
to  seat  mine,  oh  the  shorn  of  the  Se^,  at  th^  fQqt 
^f  rocks,  under  the  ahada  of  cocoa^tree^,  b»n^9<i, 
afnd  citrons  in  blossom.  Nothing  h  wanting  tP 
the  other  Heimisphere  of  the  Qlobe,  hut  9.  I'ke^- 
crltuiy  or  a  Virgil^  in  order  to  our  having  p^^tnres 
at  least  as  ipteresting  as  those  of  our  o^n  Cm^jA\y* 

I  ^m  aware  that  travellers,  of  exquisite  tastie, 
have  presented  us  with  ^achanting  descriptions  of 
eeverai  of  the  isl^^nds  of  the  Sou;th*Sea ;  but  th^ 
manners  of  their  inhahitacits,  and  still  more  those 
of  the  Europeans  which  frequent  theiKi,  frequeiatly 
mar  the  land^oapes.  It  was  my  desire  to  blend 
^th  the  beaiaty  of  Nature  between  the  Tropks, 
the  nioral  beauty  of  e^  smaU  Society.  It  was  like- 
wise nay  purpose,  ^o  place  in  a  striking  light  cer- 
tain truths  ^  high  moment,  and  this  om>  m  p^r* 
-ticular:  That/huoiaii  happinejss  consists  in  hiding 
oonforroably  to  Na^u ne  and  Vi^bae* 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  hoAv:ever  to  compose 
a  romance,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  representation  bf 
happy  families.  I  declare  in  the  most  solemn  man-* 
ner,  that  those  which  I  am  going  to  display  have 
actually  existed,  and  that  their  History  Is  strictly 
true,  as  to  the  principal  events  of  it.  They  were 
^authentically  certified  to  me  by  many  respectable 
planters  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  I  have  connected  with  them  only  a 
few  indifferent  circumstances;  but  which,  being 
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personal  to  myself,  have  on  that  very  account  the 
same  merit  of  reality. 

When  I  had  formed,  some  years  ago,  a  very  im- 
perfect sketch  of  this  species  of  Pastoral,  I  be- 
sought a  fine  Lady,  who  lived  very  much  in  the 
Great  World,  and  certain  grave  personages  who 
mingle^ very  little  with  it,  to  hear, it  read 'over,  in 
order  to  actjuire  some  pre-sentiment  of  the  effect 
which  it  might  produce  on  Readers  of  a  character 
a6  very  different :  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observ- 
ing that  it  melted  them  all  into  tears.     This  was 
the  only  judgment  which  I. could,  form  on  the 
matter,  as  indeed  it  was  all  that  I  wished  to  know. 
But  as  a  great  vice  frequently  walks  in  the  train  of- 
mediocrity  of  talents,  this  success  inspired  me  with 
the  vanity  of  giving  to  my  Work  the  title  of,  A 
Picture  of  Nature.     Happily. for  nic,  I  recollected 
to  what  "SL  degree  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which 
I  received  my  birth  was  strange  to  me ;  to  what  a 
degree,   in  countries  where  Lhave  contemplated 
the  productions  of  Nature  merely  as  a  passenger, 
she  is  rich,  various,  lovely,  magnificent,  mysteri- 
ous ;  and  to  what  a  degree,  I  am  destitute  of  sa- 
gacity, of  taste,  and  of  expression,  to  knowand 
to  paint  her.     On  this  I  checked  my  vanity,  and 
came  to  myself  again.     I  have  therefore  compre- 
hended this  feeble  essay  under  the  name,  and  placed 
it  in  the  train;  of  my  Studies  of  Nature,  to  which 
the  public  has  granted,  a  reception  so  gracious;  in 
,  order  tha:t  this>title,  recalling  to  them  my  incapa-^ 
city,  may  likewise  preserve  an  everlasting  recolleo^ 
tion  of  their  own  indulgence. 
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/^N  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain  which 
^^.  rises  behind  Port-Louis,  In  the  Isle  of  Fjanqe, 
are  still  to  be  seen,  on  a  spot  of  ground  formerly 
cultivated,  the  ruins  of  two  little  cottages.  They 
are  situated  almost  in^  the  middle  of  a  bason  form- 
ed by  enormous  rocks,  which  has  only  one  open- 
ing turned  toward  the  North.  From  that  opening, 
you  perceive  on  the  left,  the  mountain  known  by 
the  name  of  Mount-Discovery,  from  which  signals 
are  repeated  of  vessels  steering  for  the  island ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  this  mountain,  the  city  of  I^ort- 
Louis;  to  the  right,  the  toad  which  le^ds.from 
Port- Louis  to  the  quarter  of  Pamplemousses ;  after- 
wards the  church  of  that  name,  which  rises  with 
it*s  avenues  of  bamboos,  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
plain ;  and  beyond  it,  a  forest  which  extends  to 
the  farthest  extremities  of  the  island.  You  have 
in  front,  on  the  brink  of  the  Sea,  a  view  of  Tom- 
bay ;  a  little  to  the  right  Cape- Misfortune,  and  be- 
ypnd  that  the  boundless  Ocean,  in  which  appear; 
on  a  level  with  the  water's  edge,  some  uninhabited 
little  isles,  among  others  Mire-Point,  which  re- 
sembles a  bastion  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  bason  from  whence  so 
many  objects  are  distinguishable,  the  echoes  of  the 
mountain  incessantly  repeat  the  noise  of  the  winds 
which  agitate  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  billows,  which  break  at. a  distance 
upon  the  shallows ;  but  at  the  very  foot  of  the  cot- 
Gg3  tages, 
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tagesi  no  noise  is  any  longer  to  be  heard,  and  tio-* 
thing  to  be  seen  around  except  great  rocks,  as  steep 
as  the  will  of  a  hons^  Tiids  d^treel  gt^w  at  their 
bases,  in  their  clefts,  and  up  to  their  very  summits, 
6h  which  the  clouds  settle.  Hie  rains  which  ai* 
attracted  by  their  peaks  frequently  p^Tnt  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  on  their  green  and  dusky  sides,  and 
constantly  supply,  at  the  botloin,  the  isources  of- 
which  the  small  river  of  the  Lataniers  is  fontieA 
A  profound  silence  reigns  through  this  enclosure, 
tvhere  all  is  peace ;  the  air,  the  waters^  and  the  li^t. 
Scarcely  does  the  echo  there  repeat  the  murmuring^ 
sound  of  the  palmists,  which  grow  on  their  elevated 
stalks,  and  wliose  long  arrow-formed  branches  are 
seen  always  balanced  by  the  winds.  A  mild  light 
illuminates  the  cavity  of  this  bason,  into  which  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  descend  only  at  noon  day;  but  from 
the  dawning  of  Aurora,  they  strike  upon  tlie  brim 
of  it,  the  peaks  of  which,  rising  above  the  shadows 
of  the  mountain,  present  the  appearance  of  gold 
and  purple  on  the  azure  of  the  tieavens. 

1  took  pleasure  in  retiring  to  this  place,  where 
you  can  enjoy  at  once  an  unbounded  prosipect, 
and  k  profound  solitude.  One  day^  as  1  was  sftting 
by  the  platform  of  these  cottages,  and  contem- 
plating theiV  ruins,  a  man  considerably  advanced 
iuto  the  vale  of  years  happened  *to  pass  that  way. 
lie  was  dressed,  conformably  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  in  a  short  jacket  and  long  trow- 
sers.,  He  walked  bare-footed,  and  supported  liim- 
self  on  a  staff  of  ebony  wood.  His  hair  was  com- 
pletely  white,  his  physionomy  simple  and  majestic. 
I  saluted  him  respectfully.  He  returned  my  salufe, 

and 


fbA  bavi0g  f yyed  me  f^  a  mop^ftft,  h¥.¥pm!^^i 
an4 fiat  dowB.tiii th^ hll^k whfi»l M  i^kfn m 
station*  Epi^^iurage^  ))]f  cbi(  «f9fLtik  (9f  qw^d^tt^ 
I  totk  the  libertDT  pf  ftddr^^fl^g  blip  in  i(hpM9;W|9f<^» ; 
^^  Can  you  iii&>nn.iite,  Patb6r»  tP  vh^m  t)iesjB  (9^9 
^cottages  heloiigepi?''  ''My  sfm^^  n^HfA  hf^^ 
^' these  TtnnSi  and  that  toft  n^epl^^^pot.^ 
^^  gimind>  ware  inhabil^i  ^bottlt  twe^ly^  yimiv}  s^ 
)^  by  two  familiee,  wfakh  there  fipuiid Hihe  fnew»^ 
^  true  hapfme^.  Thdur  hti«4K)ry  i^  9ffc,tling:  kttt 
-**m  this  island^  sitaiated  on  the  isofii^  to  Ia4Mi» 
•<'  what  £ufo{)f?aii  viU  dei^  p9  t^kfi  w  if^rf^ 
^*  in  tiic  destiny  of  a  few  obsjewe  individuiiis?  Nfyi 
^^  ivfao  would  submit  to  Uwt  her^^  though  ip  hnipr 
^^  pkies8  andjcontent,  tf  pAor  and  uaknowin  ?  Men 
^*  jBLtt  desirous  of  kno'Viwg  oady  the  histoiy  of  tfa^ 
^^  Great,  and  of  Kings^  iwhidi  is  of  no  use  to  any 
^'«ne/'  '**  Father,"  replied  J,  "  it  is  icasy  to  di»- 
^^  cem  from  your  air^  apd  your  style  of  convena- 
^  tioiif  that  you  must  have  acquired  veiy  exten^ 
^  sive  (eiKpenence.  if  your  leisure  penmtSi  have  the 
^  goodness  to  relate  to  ine»  i  beseech  you,  :whaft 
*'  yon  know  of  the  indent  inhabitants  of  this  de^ 
^'  «ert ;  and  be  assured  t^at  *^ere  is  no  onan,  how-' 
"  Wr  .dei>ra?ed  by  the  prej^udioes  of  the  Woiid, 
^*  but  who  loves  to  hear  of  the  felidty  which  Na- 
"  tare  and  Virtue  bestow.  **  Upon  iim^  Oke  one 
who  4s  trying  40  recollect  certain  p^^ular  circum-- 
stances, affter  having  applied  his  hands  forsome  time 
to  bis  forehead,  4he  old  man  related  what  follows* 

In  the  year  1-786,  a  young  man  of  Normandy^ 
called  J^e  Ai  Tour,  after  having  to  no  purpose  BOli« 
cited  emfdoymtnt  In  jFrance^  and  loofcod  for  asdst* 

Gg4  ance 
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ance  from  his  family,  -detettz^itted'ta  come  to  ffais 
isklnd  in  the  vievrof  m^king^hfs  foi*toiie;  He/brought 
itlong  with  him  a  yo\itig  wife  iwhomhe  passionately 
loved,  atid  who'itetusned  his  affeetioo  with  :nKitual 
aidor.  She  was  descended -fmmjan^ncient. and 
opulent  family  of  her  Province}  but  he'had  mariied 
her  privately,  and- without  al  pbrtion,  becaweiher 
relations  opposed  their  union  on  account  .of  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth.  He  left  her  at  jPoct-LoiiiS)  in 
this  island,  and  embarked  for  Madagascar  in  the 
hope  of  their  purchasing  ■  s<)me  negkoes,  and  of  im- 
mediately returning  hither,  :for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing his  residence.  He  disembarked  at  Madagascar 
during  the-  dangerous^  ^season;  which  commences 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  died  of  the  pestilential  fever,  which  rages 
there  for  six  months  of  the  year,,  and  which  always 
•will  prevent  European  Nations  from  fonnit^g  set- 
4lemeB.ts  on  that  inland.' 

Ihe  effectis  which  he  had  carried  with  him  were 

embexzkd  afler  his  death,  as.gexterally  happens  to 

those  jvho  die  in  foiteigft  countries.    His  wife,  who 

had  remained  in  the  Islie  <>f  France,  found  herself 

a.  widow,  pr^irtant,.and  destitute  of  every  e&.rthljr 

jKl^urce  t^Cfipt  a  negro  woman,  ina  country  where 

hht  wa$:^i»tire^y  utikqpWQ- :  Being  uuwilliitg  to  soli- 

,  dt  a^^fet^tc*  froiii  Any  iiiai},  ^ftejt  the  deal^h  of  him 

who  waa  tlie  sqI^  obj^^t  of  hgr  affection,  her  mis- 

-fpft^nes  gf^Yeiher  cc(urage»,    She  resoly,^  tocul- 

ti\?ate; .  yfHh  [t^h^  help-of  hpr  :&l*ye, ,  iafii^mail  ^sp^ot.  ^f 

ground,  iXCr^Qrte^prftQWe  iyh^^tne^nsof  sub$ist«ice. 

.;  oIh  aa  ii^^n(l  almo$t.ai4e3e?tj  thf^^ftiljiof  ;wljicb 

*  waa  yi|«t^I»QprMHf4  sjb«,^d  Jw?J:  j[^w«B^tlj9  mp|t  fer- 

-.  :  :.  .  ^     *  tile 


*ile  distfict  of  the  country,  nor  that  whicii  was  the 
most  &vourable  for  commerce ;  but  looking  about 
for  sofiw  sequtsibered  cove  of  the  mountain,  some 
hidden  asylum,  where  she.  might  live  secluded  and 
unknown,  she  found  her  way  from  the  city  to  these 
rocks,  into  which  she  shink  as  into  a. nest.  It  is 
an  instinct  rommoa  to  all  beings  possessed  of  sen- 
sibility; under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  to  seek 
shelter  in  places  the  wildest  and  the  most  deserted ; 
as  if  rocks  were  bulwarks  against  misfortune,  or  as 
if  the  calmness  of  Nature  .could  compose  the 
troubles  of  the  soul.  But.  Providence,  which  comes 
to  our  relief  when  we  aim  only  at  necessary  com- 
forts, had  in  store  for  Madame  de  la  Tour  a  blessing 
which  neither  riches  nor  grandeur  can  purchase; 
and  that  blessing  was  a  friend.     •  '        A 

In  this  place  for  a  year  past  had  resided  a  spright- 
ly, good,  and  sensible  woman,  called  Margaret.  She 
was  born  in  Brittany,  of  a  plain  family  of  peasants^ 
by  whom  she  was  beloved,  and  who  would  have 
rendered  her  happy,  had  she  not  been  weak  enough 
to  repose  confidence  in  the  professions  of  love  of  a 
man  of  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  her;  but  who,  having  gratified  his 
passion,  abandoned  her,  and  even  refused  to  secure 
.to  her  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  child  with 
which  he  had  left  her  pregnant.  She  immediately 
resolved  for  ever  to  quit  the  village  M'here  she  was 
born,  and  to  conceal  her  frailty  in  the  Colonies,  fscr 
from  her  country,  where  she  had  lost  the  only 
dowry  of  a  poor  and  honest  young  woman,  repur 
tation.  An  old  black  fellow,  whom  she  had  pur- 
chased with  a  poor  borrowed  purse^  cultivated  with 

her  a  small  corner  of  this  district.  .  - 

Madame 
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Madame  de  la  Tour^  attended  hy  her  black  w<»» 
jnaoy  fbund  Margaret  in  tliis  place,  vfao  n^as  sncfe» 
liog  her  child.  She  vas  deligfattd  to  meet  with  m 
female,  in  a  situation  irhtch  she  accounted  soac«- 
vhat  similar  to  her  own.  She  unfolded^  in  a  fisnr 
words,  her  former  condition,  and  her  present  ivanta. 
Ifargaret,  on  hearing  Madame  de  la  Tmtr^s  story, 
^as  moved  with  compassion,  ^nd  (wrishing  to  ment 
her  confidence  rather  than  her  esteem,  ^he  eon&s^ 
sed  to  her  without  reserire  the  imprudenGe  of  whicb 
ahe  had  been  guilty :  **  For  my  part,''  said  she,  "  I 
'*  have  merited  my  destiny,  but  you,  Madam  ..^.m, 
^^  virtw)uS'and  nnfortunaie  >/'  Here^  wtth  tears  in 
her  eyes^  she  tendered  to  the  stranger  the  accomr 
inodatkws  of  her  cotta^,  and  her  friendship. 
Madame  de  la  Tour^  deeply  afiiected  with  a  rece|>* 
tton  so  tender,  folded  her  in  her  arms,  es^clsunaang, 
^*  I  see  thttt  God  is  going  to  put  an  end  to  my 
*'  sufiwings,  since  he  has  inspired  you  witii  seot^ 
'*  ments  of  gjpeater  kindness  to  me«  an  caitcre  stran*- 
**  ger,  than  I  ever  reoeivied  from  my  xmn  rdatioos.'* 

I  had  the  felicity  of  Margaret's  acquaintanoe; 
and  tJ!iGugh  I  live  at  the  distanoe  of  a  league  and  a 
3ia1f  from  hence,  in  the  woods,  behind  the  long 
mountain,  I  looked  upooi  mysdf  as  iher  ne^hbanr. 
In  /the  cities  of  Europe,  a  atieet,  a  simfde  pantition, 
aeparates  the  members  of  the  same  family  for  years; 
faitt  in  the  new  Colonies,  we  .consider  as  Jieighboum 
lAtose  who  are  only  separated  from<us  by  woods  and 
by  nyoumtabis.  At  that  lime  paiftioidatly,  when 
this  island  had  little  ocmnnerce  with  jlndia,  ne^b- 
bourhood  .alone  was  a  title  to  friendahip,  and^boa- 
.pitalHy  ICO  atrangen^  was  considered  :as  a  duiiy  ana 
a  pleasure.  Ad 


As  «o(m  AS  I  karot  that  ifiy  neighbour  had  got 
a  cottapatHon  I  vent  to  see  her^  in  order  to  offer  to 
both  all  the  aasistance  in  my  {»o\^r.     I  found  ia 
Madame  /fe  to  Tour  a  person  of  a  very  interesting 
jfignk;  tnajestiC)  and*  melancholy*    She  wietfaeii 
very  near  her  time.    I  said  to  these  two  laidiea,  that 
it  wotild  fee  better,  for  the  sake  of  the  inteiests  of 
their  <Aildren,  imd  especkily  to  prevent  the  estab- 
Hfihment  of  iny  other  settler,  to  divide  betiroea 
them  the  terricbty  of  tliis  •bason,  ivhidk  contaisBm 
abo^t  twenty  acnes.    They  entrusted  me  with  the 
cate  of  making  thii^  division ;  I  formed  k  into  tus^o 
portions  nearly  equals     The  one  contained  the 
upper  part  ^  that  e|iclog\iiie,  ^oin  yonder  point  <)f 
the  rock  covered  with  clouds,  <rom  Mrfaence  aasuea 
1^  sonrcfc  of  the  river  of  the  Latmaers,  to  that 
steep  opening  which  you  see  at  the  top  of  die 
mountain,  and  which  is  called  the  Embiasuie,  be- 
cibn«e  it  actnaiiy  resembles  the  parapet  of  a  ha^ 
tety.    The  |)oito(m  of  this  spot  of  ig^fonnd  it  'SO 
fdthd  witii  roicks  md  gnn^teis,  that  it  is  scas«fy 
possible  to  walk  along.     It  nevertbeleas  ipmdioces 
Imge  trees,  and  d>ound!$  with  fountaiias  and  iittle 
iJi^letB.    In  tAae  other  portion,  {,  oomprbed  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  enclosure,  which  extends  along 
the  river  of  the  LatanierSj  tp  the  opening  when 
we  now  are,  from  \vihence  that  river  ^begins  to  {bjw 
l)et#een  two  biflls  toward  the  Sea.    Yciu  there  see 
some  stripes  of  meadow-ground,  and  a  sail  4olei> 
ably  amooth  and  level,  but  which  .is  very  Jittle 
Ibetter  tha»  the  other ;  for  in  the  rainy  aeasoa  it  is 
marshy,  and  in  drought  stiff  as  Jead.    When  you 
wish  in  thsrt  case  to  open  a  trench,  yon  ^e  obliged 
to  «ut  it  with  the  hatchet.  After 
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After  having  made  these  two  divisions,  I  jier- 
suaded  the  ladies  to  settle  their  respective  posses-- 
sions  by  casting  lots.     The  upper  part  fell  to  the 
share  of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  and  the  lower  la 
Margaret.    They  were  both  perfectly  satisfied  j 
but  requested  me  not  to  separate  their  habitations, 
**  in  order,"*  said  they  to  me,  "  that  we  may  al- 
^  ways  have  it  in  our  power  to  see,  to  converse 
•*  with,  and  to  assist  each  othen"    It  was  neces- 
sary however  that  each  of  them  should  have  a 
separate  retreat.     The  cottage  of  Marga7*€t  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  bason,  exactly  upon  the 
boundary  of  her  own  domain.     I  b.uilt  close  to  it^ 
upon  that  of  Madame  de  lu  Tour,  another  cottage; 
to  that  these  two  friends  were  at  once  in  the  vici- 
nity of  each  other,  and  on  the  property  of  their 
^families.    I  myself  cut  palisadoes  in  the  mountain, 
and  brought  the  leaves  of  the  Latanier  from  the 
sea-side,  to  construct  these  two  cottages,  which 
now  no  longer  present  either  door  or  roof.  ^  Alas  ! 
there  still  remains  but  too  much  for  my. recollec- 
tion. Time  which  destroys,,  with  so  much,  rapidity, 
the  monuments  of  empires,   seems  to  respect  in 
these  deserts  those  of  friendship,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate my  affliction   to   the  last  hour  of   my 
life. 

Scarcely  was  the  second  of  the  cottages  com- 
pleted, when  Madame  de  la  Tour  .was  deliverq^  of 
a  daughter.  1  had  been  the  god-fathex  of  Mar- 
garet'^ child,  who  was  called  Paul  Madame  de 
la  Tour  begged  me  to  name  her  daughter  also,  in 
conjunction  with  her  friend,  who  gave  her  the 
na;ne  of  Virginia.     '*  She  will  be  virtuous^"  said 

'\    .    '  '  she^ 
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islie,  "and  she  will  be  happy:  I  knew  calawtty 
^'  only  by  ceasing  to  be  virtuoas." 

When  Madame  de  la  Tour  was  recovered  of  her 
lying-in,  these  two  little  habitations  began  to  wear 
the  appearance,  of  comfort, . with  the , assistance  of 
the  labour  which  I  occasionally  bestowed  ,upo* 
them ;  but  particularly  by  the  assiduous  labour,  pf 
their  slaves :  that  of  Margaret^  called  D(immg% 
was  an  lolof  Black,  still  robust  though  rather  ad- 
vanced in  life.  He  possessed  .the  advantage  of  ex^ 
perience  and  good,  natural  sense.  'He  cultivated^ 
without  distinction,  on  the  two  districts,  the  soil 
which  appeared  to  him  the  most  fertile,  and  there 
he  sowed  the  seeds  which  he  thought  would  thrive 
the  best  in  it.  He  sowed  small  millet  and  Indian  corn 
in  places  where  the  soil  was  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  a. little  wheat  where  the  ground  was  good.  la 
marshy  places  he  sowed  rice,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  were  raised  giraumaritSy  gourds,  and  cucum- 
bers, which  delight  in  climbing  up  their  -sides :  in 
<lry  places,  he  planted  potatoes,  which  thei:e  acr 
,quire  singular  sweetness ;  cotton- trees  onheightfl^ 
sugar-canes  on  strong  lands;  cofFe^r plants  on  the 
'hills,  where  their  grains  are  smalj,  but  of  an  ex:^ 
cellent  quality; 'along  the  river,  and  ground  the 
cottages,  he  planted  bananas,  which  all  the  year 
jound  produce  large  supplies  of  fruit,  and  form  a 
beautiful  shelter ;  and  finally,  some  plants,  of  to- 
bacco, to  soothe  his  own  cares  and  those  of  his 
good  mistresses.  He  went  to  cut  wood  for  fuel  in 
th6  mountain,  and  broke  down  pieces  of  rock  liere 
and  there  in  the  plantation,  to  smooth  the  roads. 
He  performed  all  these  labours  with  intelligence  and 

activity, 
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activity^  because  he  performed  them  with  zeal.  He 
was  very  much  attached  to  Margaret ^  and  sot 
much  less  so  to  Madame  de  la  Tour^  whose  slave  he 
had  married  at  tlie  birth  of  Virginia.  He  passion* 
atety  loved  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Mary.  She 
was  a  native  of  Madagascar,  from  whence  she  had 
brought  some  degree  of  skill,  particularly  the  art 
of  making  baskets^  and  stufft  cAXedpagntSy  with 
the  grass  which  grows  in  the  wood)^.  She  was  clever^ 
cleanly,  and  what  was  above  all,  incorruptibly  faiths 
foL  Her  employment  was  to  prepare  the  victuals, 
to  take  care  of  some  poultry,  and  to  go  occasion* 
ally  to  Port* Louis  to  sell  the  superfluity  of  the  two 
|>laiitations ;  this  however  was  very  inconsiderable. 
If  to  tliese  you.  add  two  goats,  brought  up  with  the 
children,  and  a  great  dog  that  watched  the  dwel- 
lings during  the  night,  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
all  the  possessions,  and  of  all  the  domestic  econo* 
my,  of  these  two  little  farms. 

As  for  the  twp  friends,  they  spun  cotton  from 
tnorauig  till  night  This  employment  was  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families ; 
but  in  other  rrspects  they  were  so  ill  provided  with 
foreign  commodities,  that  they  walked  bare-footed 
Ivhen  at  home,  and  never  wore  shoes  except  oa 
Sundays  when  they  went  to  mass  early  in  the  mom- 
IDg,  to  die  church  of  Pomplemousses  which  yon 
aee  in  the  bottom*  It  is  nevertheless,  much  farther 
tbam  to  Port-Loias;  but  t)hey  seldom  mited  the 
city,  for  fear  of  being  treated  with  cdntempt,  be* 
cause  they  were  dresse^l  in  the  coarse  blue  Uisen^ 
doth  of  Bengal  which  is  worn  by  slaves.  After 
al),  is  pobiic  respectability  half  so  valuable  as  do« 

g  ipcstic 

l^  '    r 


md^tic  felicity  ?  If  these  ladies  were  exposed  to  a 
little  suffering  When  abfoad,  they  retuined  home 
with  so  diuch  more  stddttional  satisfaction.    No 
sodner  had  ^ar^  and  Domingo  perceived  them  fioa 
tfa&  (tfitlinetic^  on  the  toad  from  PamplemoiuseSt 
than  tliey  &ew  to  the  bottom  of  the  monhtain^  to 
assist  them  in  re^aseending  it'   They  md  in  the 
f  yes  of  their  slavte  the  joy  which  they  felt  at  sce»^ 
itig  them  agBin.    The^  found  in  their  habitation 
de^linessand  frwdom,  blessings  which  they  owed 
jshtirrly  to  theit  own  industryi  and  to  servants  am<>* 
mitted  With^ea}  and  afieption.    As  for  themselves^ 
united  fay  the  sami?  w^itB^  havii^  experienced  evik 
filmost  siftiikr^  giving  to  each  othpr  the  tendar 
nameb  of  friend^  cit^mpanion  and  sister,  they  had 
but  one  wili^  one  interest^  one  table.    They  had 
^vtry  thing  in  co^ilion.   And  if  it  sometimes  hafh- 
|iened  thut,  fbrmer  sentiments,  more  ardent  than 
thtK^se  ^  Friendship,  were  re^kindled  in  their  bd*^ 
;so|n^  i  pure  tod  undefiled  Religion,  assisted  by 
ichaste  manner^  dtrcGbMi  them  toward  another  lifev 
'  fike  the  flame  which Jlies  off  to  Heaven  wiiea  it 
{:cfa8es  to  fitid  nourishment  on  the  Eartk 

The  duties  of  nature  were  besides  an  additional 
^miTcd  of  ha{>pines8  tso  their  «ociety.  .  Their  mutual 
friendsliif  nedoabled  at  the  sight  of  their  childreiv 
the  fruits  o?F  a  love  «juaiiy  onfiMTtunate,  They  took 
lielight  po  put  them  into  the  same  bath,  and  to  lay 
tfaetm  to  ^kep  in  the  aatne  cradle.  .  They  frequents 
iy  exchnngfed  their  milk  to  tlie  children ;  '^My 
''  firieiMi/*  said  Madame  efe  la  Tour,  ''  each  t)f  «• 
f'  will  have  tw^  childrra,  and  each  of  onr  <diiidrea 
« Ijra&l  have  tivp  mothers/'   Like  t^o  buds  which 

{emails 
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remain  upon  two  trees  of  the  same  species,  all  the 
branches  of  which  have  been  broken  by  the  tem- 
pest, produce  fruits  more  delicious,  if  each  of  them, 
detached  fhom  the  maternal  stbck,  is  grafted  on  the 
jDeighbouring  stem ;  thus  these  two  little  children, 
deprived  of  their  rektions,  were  filled  with  senti- 
ments toward  each  other  more  tender  than  those  of 
son  and  daughter,  of  brother  and  sisterj  when  they 
were  exchanged  at  the  breast  by  the  two  friends 
who  had  given  them  being.   Already  their  mothers 
talked  of  their  marriage,  though  they  were  yet  in 
the  cradle,  and  this  prospect  of  conjugal  felicity, 
with  which  they  soothed  their  own  woes  tb  peace, 
frequently  temiinated  in  a  flood  of  tears ;  the  one  re- 
cbllecting  the  miseries  which  she  had  suffered  from 
having  neglected  the  forms  of  marriage,  and  the 
other  from  having  submitted  to  it's  laws ;  the  one 
from  having  been  raised  above  her  condition;  and 
the  other  from  having  descended  below  her's ,  but 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
day  would  come^  when  their  childreUi  more  for- 
tunate thari  themselves,  w^uld  enjoy  at  once,  far 
from  the'  cruel  prejudices  of  Europe,  the  pleasures 
of  love  and  the  happiness  of  equality. 

Nothing  indeed  was  to  be  compared  with  the  at- 
tachment which  the  babes  betimes  testified  for  each 
other :  If  Paul  happened  to  complain,  they  shewed 
Virginia  to  him  ;  at  the  sight  of  her  he, smiled  ind, 
was  pacified.  IfFirginia  suffered,  you. were  inform^ 
ed  of  it  by  the  lamentations  of  Paul;  but  this  ami* 
able  child  immediately  concealed  her  pairiitfaat  her 
sufferings  might  not  distress  him.    I  nevar  arrived 

hi^e^ 


hdte^  that  1 4id  not  see  them  hoth^tAilfdy  mked^ 
aeeording  to  the  custom  of  ihe'coimt^,  90Met]f 
aUe  to  walk,  holding  each  other  by  the  hattds^  ifi^ 
under  the  arms,  as  the  constdlatioit  6^  the  Twins  iisi 
represented.  Night  itself  had  not-  the  power  of 
separating  th^n ;  it  frequently- surpriised  theUft,  HSi^ 
m  the  sam^  cradle,  clieek  joined  to  cHe^,  boiom  ^ 
bosom,'  their  hands  xriutuaHy  passed  around' eifeb 
otherV necfk,  and  adleep  in  one  anothef's^anrist' '^ 

Wfefe©  they  W€Pe  ablb  to  speak,  the  fft-4»BaW>^!? 
which  they  iMtnefAto  ^rowotmce  wk'th^t'^f 'bl-e^^ 
tl*er  tod  sisterl  Infancy,  whichf  bestdWs -litfrlftWe* 
ttior^  tender,  knows  of  no  names^^hiore^s'^^feetV'  Q!lKlV 
education  only  served-  to  ^brible  tJidr'ftkiiaaK}^/ 
by  dii^efcting  it  toward  thcirreciprocal- wiii^^/^Ttfrf 
soon  eVery  thing  thit  concerned  domcsticetdhi6^ii}9 
cleariliness,  the  care  of  prejparmg  ^  furil  if^fpaMt,  IM^ 
came  the  province  of  Firgmky  and  hei'  labours^  •^cifS 
always  followed  by  the  ^ises  ahd  csireases  ofSauIJ 
As  for  him,  ever  in  motion,  he  dfgged  in  the  garderf 
with  Domingo,  or  with  a  litte  hatchfet  ihhis  hand  fcA^ 
lowed  him  into  the  woodiS ;  and  if  ill  these  rambled 
a  beautiful  flower,  a  delicious  fruit,  or  a  nest  of  blfds,^ 
came  in  his  way,  though  at  the  top  of  the'higjhest 
tree,  he  scaled  it  to  bring  th^n^  to  his  sister. 

When  you  chanced  to  ipgg J;,  one'  pf  thetn,  ypu 
might  be  certJ^iri  the  other  WBfi  WQt  far  off.  Qne  day 
that  I  was  descending  from  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain, I  perceived  Virginia  at  the  extremity  of  th^  gar- 
den; she  was  running  toward  the  house,  her  head 
covered  with  her  petticoat  which  she  had  raised! 
behind,  to  shelter  her  from  a  deluge  of  rain^  At  a 
-Vol.  Ill,  H  h  «  distance 
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^Uoce  I  tboijght  she  had  been>  alone ;  and  havitt{|f 
ildv9iMoed  Ipasbist  her,  I  perceived  that  she  heid  Paul 
hy  the  arm,  who  was  almost  enveloped  in  the  same 
covering;  bo^  of  them  delighted  at  finding  them-^ 
selves  sheltered  together  under  an  umbrella  of  their 
^wn  invention*  These  two  channiiig  heads,  wrapt 
vp  in  the  sweUi;)g  petticoat,  remiiided  me  of  the 
Qh^l^ren  of  Leda  enclosed  ip  the  same  shell. 

All  their  study  was  to  please  and  to  assist  each* 
Qtber ;  in  every  other  respect  they  were  as  ignorant 
as  Creoles,  and  neither  knew  how  to  read  or  vrite« 
They  ^id  not  disturb  thepisel  ves  about  what  had  bap- 
piped  in  former  times,  and  at  a  distance  from  them  ; 
their  puriosity  did  not  extend  beyond  this  mountain, 
^pi^  believed  that  the  world  ended  at  the  extremity 
of  their  island^  and  they  could  not  form  an  idea  of 
any  thing  beautiful  where  they  were  not.  Theif 
mutuaVafieclipn  and  that  of  their  mothers  engaged 
every  feelingof  their  hearts^inem  had  us^lessscience 
^sed  their  tears  to  flow ;  never  iiad  the  lessons  of  a 
gloomy  morality  oppressed  them  with  languor.vThey. 
knew  not  that  it  was  unlawful  to  steal,  every  thing; 
with  them  being  in  common  j  nor.  tp  be  intempprate, 
having  .always  at  cqmfliand  plen^  of  simplq  fopd;^ 
BOT  to  utter  falsehood,  having  no  truths  that  it  was 
necessary  toxonceat.  They  l^ad  never  heep  terrified 
with  the  idea  t nat  GOD  has  ip,  store  dveadftil  punish- 
ments  for  ungrateful  children;  with  them  filial  duty 
'  %yas  born  of  maternal  affection ;  they  had  been  taught 
no  other  rellgibh  thai>. that  which  instructs' us  to  love 
one  another  I  and  if  they  did  not  offer  up  long  prayers 
.  at  church,  wherever  they  were,  m  tlje  house,  in  the 

fields, 


fields,  or  in  thie  woods,  they  raised  ttwarrf  Heavert 
itibocent  hands  and  pure  hearts,  filled*  tvith  the  lov^ 
of  their  parents.  '   ^ 

'  Tlius  passed  their  effrly  ihfkucy,  like'd.  beaufifiif 
daiimwhich  seems  to  promise  a  still  morfe  beautlfuP 
day.  They  already  divided  with  thciT  nwithers  the 
cares  of  the  household :  as  soon  as  thie  croWiiigof  the 
cock  announced  the  return  ofAnrerayPirginia  rose,' 
went  to  draw  water  art  the  neighbouring  icfuntain, 
anstd  returned  to  the  house  to  prepare  b^eaKfast^i  soon 
after,  when  the  sun  had  gilded  the  pf^^Ks  ^  tllat  €h^ 
closure,  Margaret  and  her  son  went  tb  the  ffwcHki^ 
of  Madame  flk  laTwr^  where  they  immediately' bei^-* 
gan  a  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  4hifir  first  %- 
past;  this  they  frequently  partook-  of  before  the 
door  seated  bn  the  grass,  under  a  bower  of  bananas, 
which  furnished  them  at  the  same  time  with  ready- 
prepared  food,  in  their  substantial  fruit,  and  table^ 
linen  in  their  long  and  glittering  leaves. 

*  Wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment  rapidly - 
€3cpanded  the  bodies  of  tliese  young  persons,  and 
a  mild  education  painted  in  their  phyiionomies  the 
purity  and  contentment  6f  the! r  soxxhyVirgif^  was 
only  twelve  years  old  j  already  her  pbribh  Viris  more 
than  half  formed;  alarge  qiteiitity  of  beaiiBAilflaxini 
hair  ornamented  her  head ;  her  blue  eyc^J^iird  cbVkl ' 
lips  shone  with  the  miklfest  lusire  oA^^ht^Wbom  of 
her  countenance :  they  always  smiled  iticbnCertVh^ 
s]ie  sppjce,  but  when  ^he  was  silent,-  their  natural 
obliquity  toward  Heaven  gave  them  an  ^xpressidh' ' 
of  extreme  sensibility ,'and  even  a  slight  tendency  to 
jnelancholy.  As  for Pmd,  you  might  already  see  in 

H  h  P.  him 
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him  the  chacactei;of  aman,poi»e»singall  the 'graces 
of  youth  I  hit  figure  was  taller  thhn  thkt  of  VvrgmOf 
his  complexion  darker,  and  his  nose  mmt  aquiline: 
his  eye^  which  w^re  black;  wpuld  have  possessied  a 
certaiji  degree  of  hauglpttinesa^  if  the  lon^  eye4»he9 
which  surrounded,  thenit  atid. which  resembled. the 
fioe  strokes  of  a  pencil,  had  iiiat'  given  them  the 
greatest  sweetness.  Though  he  wa^  iimost  cetttihif^ 
ally  in  motion,  the  momen^t  hia  3tster  appented  he 
became  tranquil,  and  seated  himselfbeside  her;  thecy 
meal  frr^ueatly  |)ia$aed:  without  a  word  beiag  t£t«: 
tered :  th^r  si^^qce,  th^  simpliicity  of  their  attitudei, 
the  beauty  of  their  naked  feet,*  would  have  tempied 
yo^  to  Ipe^i^ye  that  you:  bfihel4  an  antique  grouf)e  of 
white  marhle,,  r<pre§ei|tipg  the  childrm  of  Niobe: 
but  when  you  beheld  their  looks,  which  i^tned  ^ 
sirous  t9  meet  each  other,  their  ^mil^s  returned  with 
smiles  still  sweeter,  you  wbuld  have  taken  them  for 
those  children  pf  Heaven,  thpste^blessed  spirits,  whose: 
nature  is  love ;  and^wlio  h^tve  ftp  need  of  thought  to 
make  their  feelipgs  knowb,  nor  of  wPrds  to  expres($ 
their  affection.  .;      . 

In  the  me^n  time,  Madame  dt  h  r^Ti^r  perceyying 
that  her  daughter  advinceU  in  life  with  so  iliapjr 
charms,,  felt  her  uneasiness  inci^se  with  her  ten- 
derpe^s/ sh6,used^to  sajy  sometimes  tojne,  "  If  I 
**  should  J  chap/ce  to  die,  what  would  become  of 
",  Virgirmyd^  as  sh$  is  ?** . 

She  had  an  aunt  in  Francfe,  a  woman  of  quality, 
rich,  old,,  and  a  devotep,  whQ>bad  refused  her  assist- 
ance in  a  manner  so  unffpelij^g,  when  she  matricd 
rfa  la  Towr,  that  she  resolved  nevei*  to  have  recourse 
*      '  to 


%o  her  agiUQ)  tx>  whatever  extnemity  she  miglit  he 
reduccid.  But  now. that  she  was  hecome  a  mother^ 
isbe  no  longer  dreaded  the  shame  of  a  pe&aal :  sfas 
ficqiuajnted  her  aunt  iKilfa  the  ufie;8;{iected  death  of 
her^  husb^j  the.  birth  of  her  d^oght^r^ anft  the  eio^ 
barra^s^i^nt  of  hej  affaii^;  being destttne  of  supfxirt^ 
and  burdened  with  a,  child*  Sbie  boweveo:  iieceii?ed 
no  answer;  h\it,  beigga  w^n^i^  of  awaited  character^ 
phe  no  longer  feared<hurailiatiw,^n0r, the  reproaches 
of  her  relation,  who  had  ueyer,  fpi'giveu  her  for  hav- 
ijag  married  a  man  of  low  birth,, though  virtuoui^ 
She  continued  therefore  to  write  to  her  aunt  by  evieiy 
opportunitjj  in  the  hope  ^f  f*isii)g  Jn  her  btsast 
isouie  favourable  eiftotions  tpwt^id  Virginia:  t&my 
years,  however  elapsed  Ijfif^re  she.i«ceiYed.fixw  Uer 
a.ny  token  of  remembranee. 

;  At  IfiPgth,  in  tlie  year  1746»  qh  the  asriv^l  of 
M*t^  (a  Bourdonaff^y  M^id^one  45fe  ia.Tmr  was  i^ 
iSbrnjf id  that  their  iiew  <3overnQr  h^d  a  letter  to  de» 
liver  to  her  fron>  her,  ^auftt, ,  ;She  iirino0diately  ran  to 
.Pqrt-Ljouis,  ,fbr  tjiis  pnce  {sjitirely  iiidjufferent  about 
appearing  in  her  ep^fse  habit;  n^atftiriial  love  raiding 
Jier  alx)ve  resp<Jct  to.  |:heiWofld,  .  M.  ds  ia  -PiMir- 
donqj^  delivei)ed  her,  aupt's  letter,  which  insinuated 
tjiat  she  merited  her  cp|>4ition,  for  having  married 
an  adyefiUtr^r,  a  Xibertipe;  jthfit  the  passions  always 
carried  their  punishnsent.q?lc(iig  \f  ith  them ;  that  the 
untim^y  death  of  her  hu^baiid  was  a  ju3t  chastise- 
ment ot  GOD ; •  that  she  had' done  well  to  remain  in 
the  island,  instead  of  dishonouring  her  family  by  re- 
turning to  France;  and  that  after  all  she  was  id  an 
rex^ejljqnt  opuntiy,  where  every  body  Biade  fortvmei^ 

H  h  3  except 
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etcept  the  idle.  After  having  thus  reproached  her; 
^he  concluded  with  making  her  own  eulogium  ;  to 
avoid,  she  said,  the  almost  inevitable  evils  which  at- 
tend matrimony,  she  had  always  refused  to  marry : 
tbe  truth  was,  that,  being  very  ambitious,  she  bad 
lefused  to  unite  herself  to  any  except  a  man  of 
itmk;  but  although  she  was  very  rich,  and  that  at 
Court  every  thing  is  a  matter  of  indiflference,  for- 
tune excepted,  yet  no  person  was  found  willing  to 
form  an  alliance  with  a  woman  homely  to  the  last 
degree,  and  at  tlie  same  time  possessed  of  a  most 
unfeeling  heart. 

She  added,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  every  thing 
considered,  she  had  strongly  recommended  her  to 
Mi  d€  la  Bourdonaye :  she  had  indeed  recommended 
her,  but,  conformably  to  a  custom  but  too  prevalent 
at  this  day,  which  renders  a  protector  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  declared  enemy,  in  order  to  justify 
to  the  Governor  her  severity  to  her  niece,  in  feign- 
ing to  pity  she  had  calumniated  her. 

Madame  de  la  Tour^  who  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
most  indifferent  person  without  interest  and  respect, 
was  received  with  the  greatest  coolness  by  M.  de  Id 
Boutdonaye^  thus  prejudiced  against  her.  To  the 
account  which  she  gave  of  her  own  situation,  and 
that  of  her  daughter,  he  answered  only  by  harsh 
monosytlables ;  '*  I  shall  enquire,'^..."  we  shall  see,** 
,4..'*  in  time,"*.../'  there  are  many  unhappy  people,*' 
,.,.^^  why  offend  so  respectable  an  aunt?'',../*  you 
^  me  certainly  to  blame." 

Madame  dc  la  Tour  returned  to  the  plantation,  her 

\MiXt  oppresficd  with  gnef,  and  full  of  bitterness;  on 

;  her 
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her  arrival  she  sat  down,  threw  her  aunt's  letter  on 
the  table,  and  said  to  her  friend^  ^^  Behold  the  fruits 
^*  of  eleven  years  patience.*'  But  as  no  one  of  the 
society  knew  how  to  read  except  Madame  delaTM7\ 
she  took  up  the  letter  again  and  read  it  to  all  the  fa- 
mily. Scarcely  had  she  concluded,  when  Margaret 
said  to  her  with  vivacity,  "  What  need  have  we  of 
"  thy  relations?  Has  GOD  forsaken  us?  He  only  is 
^*  our  father;  have  we  not  lived  happily  untrl  this 
**  day?  Why  then  should  you  afflict  yourself  ?  You 
"  have  no  fortitude."^  Perceiving  that  Madame  de 
la  Tour  was  much  affected,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
bosom,  folded  herin.h^T  arms,  and  exclaimed,  ,YMy 
"  dear  friend,  my  dear  friend !"  Her  Qwn  sobs  quite 
choked  her  voice.  At  thi^  sight,  Virginia  melting 
into  tears^  alternately  pressed  the  hand^  6f  her  mo^ 
ther,  and  of  Margaret^  to  her  lips,  and  to  her  hea(rt; 
whilst  P^2^,  his  eyes  inflamed  with  rage,eHclai0ied 
aloud,  clenched  his  fists,  stamped; with  his  fe^^t,  not 
knowing  how  to  vent  hisvxage.  At  the  noise  which 
he  made,  Domingo  and  Mary,  ran  in,  and  nothing  :^ut 
^xcla«nations  of  distress  were  heard  in  the'  cottage : 
•'  Ah,  Madam !".../^  My  good  mistress !'*...."  My 
"  dear  mother  !"..•*"  Do  not  distress  yourself^  Such 
tender  marks  of  affection  soon  dissipated  the  anguish 
of  Madame  6fe  la  Tour:  she  embraced  Paul  and 
Virginia^  and  said  to  them  with  a  look  of  satisfac- 
tion, "  My  dear  children,  you  are  the  cause  of  my 
'^  tears,  but  you  are  also  the  source  of  aU  the  happi« 
^'  ness  I  enjoy :  Oh,  ipy  children,  misfortune  attacks 
^'  me  only  from  afar,  felicity  is  ever  around  me." 
Paul^ViA,  Virginia  did  not  comprehend  wh^t  she  said^ 
'  H  b  4      ^  but 
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.bu(  fE96<)QU  fi$  they  saw  that  she  was  coHipocied  they 
fiinUfd  ind  car6ksted  litr.  Thus  Was  peace  nefrtored, 
Mud  U>e  paat  9cene  was  only  like  a  stoimy  cloud  m 
the.  midst  of  Slammer. 

-  The  ;good  dispositions  of  these  children  itrere  un* 
foidtng  themfedveftfrom  day  to  day.  'One  Sunday 
about  sun-srise,  tlieir  mothers  havityg  gone  to  tto  fii^t 
thasaat  tliet^hureh  of  PsUnplemousses,  a  fugitive  ne* 
grd- woman  made  her  appearaice,  wider  the  b^Kianas 
which  Surrounded  their  plantation*  She  was  as  med- 
]greas  a  skeletotiy  and  without  a  bit  of  clolbing  ex« 
ce^t  a  shred  of  tatttted  cst^^^  bbout  her  loins.  She 
iSicetir  herself  at  Vtrgiim^^  ftw,  who  was  pre^ring 
the  iadily^br^fast,  and  thus  addressed  her :  *'  My 

V  dear  jywing  Iskly,  take  pity  on  a  miserable  riin«* 
^f  away  slave:  fbr  TAore  than  a  month  past  I  have 
f  *  been  wandering  about  thes6  mountains,  h^f*^Md 
f^  with  femine,  and  frequently  pursued  by  the  huntj^ 
*'  men  and  thdirdogB.  I  have  fled  from  my  master, 
^*  who  is  a  wealthy  planter  on  the  Blatk  River:  he 

V  has  ta^eattd  ttie  in  the  manner  you  seeJ*" 

:  In  say  iu^  these  words,  she  shewed  her  body  deef^ly 
ftirro^ed  by  the  strokes  of  the  whip  whifch  she  had 
received;  she  added,  "  I  had  thoughts  of  drownmg 
^*  myiself,  but  knowing  that  you  lived  hfere,  I  thus 
♦*  itefl0^M }  perhaps^therfe  are  still  some  '^ood  A<rhite 
*'  people  in  ^s  cotfntry,  I  mi^t  ftot  die  yet."  Fir* 
^i«j#,  much  Jiflfected,  replied,  "Takeconfifort^urffor- 
*^  tUBatdcteatuTe!'eat,eat*'  Upmiwhi^shej^e 
her  Ihfc  bty*kf^t  ifrhlCh  she  had  prepiared  for  thefa.^ 
m'rfy,  Th^frlaVeiftafeWmittutifs  devoured  the  i^^liftfe 
•fit    Viri^iftia,  sbE^inghet  refreshed,  saU 'to  her: 


^  Pdor  wrttdi !  I  havefe  great  desire  td  go  to  yout 
^^  master  and  implore  your  pardoA :  at  the  aight  of 
"  you  he  must  be  touched  with  compassion :  wfB 
^'  ydu  coi|duct  md  to>  hkn?'*— "  Ang^Jtof  GOt)r 
«jili«d  the  negress, ."  Twill  felloMr  ybtt  t^hetever  yott 
^'lead  mel-'    Virginia  called  her  brother,  and  ttt-. 
fcrrtrted'him  to  acootnpaiiy  hei-:  the  fugitive  slare! 
oodldtoetfed  thein  by  Jnalrciw  paths  to  the  middle  dF 
thd  waidsji across  high  hi^imtains  6ver%hich  thcjr 
k^rambled  with  diflSciitey,  and  great  risers,  which 
tb^y  ferded*    At  length,  toM^ard  noon,  they  arrive 
cd  at  the  bottom  of  a  riioufttain  on  the  banks  of  the 
fiUck  Riven    They  there  perceived  a  well-built 
iiottse,  considerable  plantation s>  and  a  great* hum* 
her  of  slaves  engaged  in  different  Occupatrons, 
The  niaister  was  walking  in  the  tnidst  of  them,  with 
a  pii^ein  his  n>6uth  and  a  rattan  in  his  hand.     He 
was  a  very  tall,  lean  man,  of  an  olive  complexion, 
with  his  eyes  sunk  in  His  head,  his  eyfe^brows  black 
and  infecting  each  other.     Virginia^  qtiite  petrified, 
i!K)lding  f\m/  by  the  arm,  approached  the  man,  and 
entreated  him  for  the  Idve  of  GOD  to  pardon  his 
slave  who  was  a  few  paces  behind  them.  The  maa^ 
ter,  ^t  first,  did  toot  pay  much  attehtioii  to  these 
two:cfai|k}reBy  irfao  \reret)tit  meanly  clad;  when  howv^ 
rrer  he  had  remarked  the  elegtfnt  form  of  Virginia^ 
her  bekutiffiftL  flaxciiOL  d^ir^;  (\^hich  app^ljl^ed  ftbta  uih* 
der  a  blue  hood,  and*  Xrhen  he  had  \^^d  4he  fifw^t 
tones  ef  her  ^  voice,  which  trembled  ^ias^ir^^het 
body  while  she  implored' hi^  forgiveiifesSj  h6  tooii 
die  }iipe^^om  his  moti^tfa,  and  raising  h?i&  r&Ctan  t(>- 
ward  Heavto,  declared  with  a  terrible  oath  that  he 
would  pardon  bis  dave,  not  for  theiov^  of  GfOI>,. 
\n%  Jw  the  love  of  her,    firgmia  ihiflBftdiatcly 
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made  a  sign  for  the  slave  to  advance  toward  her 
ina^ter^  and  thpn  ran  aMray,  with  foul  running 
after  hen 

They  scrambled  together  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  mountain,  by  which  they  hud  descended  in 
the  morning,  and  having  arrived  at  it's  summit, 
they  scatterol  themselves  under  a  tree,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst  They  bad  tra* 
veiled  from  the  rising  of  thfe  Sun,  more  than  five  ^ 
leagues  without  having  tasted  food :  Paici  addressed 
Virginia  thus :  "Sister,  it  is  past  mid-day,  you  are 
"  hungry  you  are  thirsty;  we  shall  find  no  re&eshF 
V  ment  here,  let  us  again  descend  the  mountain, 
."  and  request  the  master  of  the  slave  to  give  us 
**  somethipg  to  eat." — "  Oh,  no!  my  friend,"  repli- 
"  ed  Virginia  J  "  he  has  terrified  me  too  much  al- 
"  ready.  Do  you  not  remember  what  mama  has 
"  often  said ;  the  bread  of  the  wicked  Jills  the  mouth 
*^  with  gravel?''—''  Wliat  shall  we  do  then?"  said 
Paul,  "  these  trees^produce  only  bad  fruits :  tliere  is 
^'  not  so  much  as  a  tamarind,  or  a  lemon  to  refresh 
"  you."^ — "  GOD  will  have  pity  on  us,'*  returned 
Virginia,  "  he  hears  the  voice  of  the  little  birds 
'*  Vhi^h  call  to  him  for,  food."  Scarcely  had  she  ' 
iwfpnqui^ced  thege  word3  when  they  heard  the  bub^ 
bling  of  a  fountain  which  fell  from  a  neighbouring 
X04?H:  they  immediately  ran  to  it,  and  after  having 
quenclwd  j>  t*b^ir  thirst  with .  water  more  clear 
than  t)^,  cry§tal,  they  gathered .  and  eat  a  few  of 
tjae,  ppjMfses  ^hich  grew  upon  it'«  banks. .  lAs  they 
lF<ere.89i^ou^ly  Iboking  abciutifrom  Bide  to'sjde,  to 
s^e  if  :t|[i?y  could  not  ftnd  somfe  more  substantial  food, 
Fir^^'jiiii,  perceived  among  the  trees  of  the  foriest  a 
y<>wt)g  p^lm-tree,    TUe  colcwprt  which  is  iuclosctl 
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hi  the  leaves  that  grow  on  the  top  of  this  tfeief  is 
very  good  to  eat;  but  though  it's  tnmk  ^Vas  not 
thicker  than  a  man's  legit  was  more  than  sixty  feet 
high.  Tlie  wood  of  this  tree  indeed  is  only  form* 
ed  of  a  bundle  of  filaments,  but  it's  pith  is  so  hard 
that  it  resists  the  edge  of  the  keenest  hatcljet,  and 
Paul  had  not  so  much  as  a  knife.  The  idea  oc-; 
curred  to  him  of  setting  fire  to  the  palm-tree,  but 
here  again  he  was  at  a  loss ;  he  had  no  sted ;  and 
besides  in  this  island,  so  covered  with  rock,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  single  flint  stone  is  to  be  found.  Ne- 
cessity produces  industry,  and  the  most  useful  in- 
ventions are  frequently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind.  Pflfw/*  resolved  to  kindte  i 
fire  in  the  same  manner  that  the  blacks  do.  Witht 
the  sharp  point  of  a  stone  he  tiored  a  little  hble  in 
the  branch  of  a  tree  that  waaf  very  dry,  which  he 
mastered  by  pressing  it  under  his  feet :  he  then, 
with  the  edge  of  this  stone,  made  a  point  to  another 
branch  equally  dry,  but  of  a  different  specie^s  of 
wood.  Afterwards  he  applied  this  piece  of  pointed 
wood  to  the  little  hole  of  the  branch  which  was 
under  his  feet,  and  spinning  it  round  with  great 
rapidity  between  his  hands,  as  you  trundle  round  the 
Biiil  with  "which  ehoe<>late  is  frothed  up,  in  a  ftw 
moments  he  saw  smoke  and  sparks  issue  from  the 
point  of  contact  He  theh' gathered  together  soma 
dry  herbage,  and  other  branches  of  trees,  and  ap- 
plied the  fire  to  the  root  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
presently  fell  with  a  terrible  crash.  The  fire  Kke- 
wise  assisted  him  in  peeling  off  from  the  colewort 
ifs  long  ^igneous  and  prickly  leaves.  Virginia  and 
he  ate.  a  part  of  his  cabbage  raw,  and  the  other 

part 
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part  dressed  tipon  the  ashes,  and  found  jtl^H^^aally^ 
i^youry.  They  enjoyed  this  frugal  r^ast  with  the 
hi|;hest  salisfaction,  frojm  the  recolkctioa  of  the 
gpod^actiqn  which  they  had  performed  iti  the  rpOrn- 
Iflg  J  hut  their  joy ;  yras;  grpatly  da^fip^d,  by  the  im* 
fasiness  which  they  had^not  a  doubt  their  long  ah*- 
a€ince  must  have  occasioned  to  their |>arentsw  Virginia 
recurred  frequently  to  thi«  subject,  while  Paul^  who 
I^QW  felt  this  strength  restored,  assUrFed.  het  that  it 
would  nob  be  long  before  they  got  home  to  quiet 
the  anxiety  of  their  mothers. 

After  dinner  they  found  themselves  much  embar^ 
Tasisiecl^  for  they  had  no  longer  a  guide  to  direct 
them,  homewards.  Pauh  who  was  disconcerted 
"at  nothing,  said  .to  VMrgipia,  ^^  Our  cottage  lookt 
*^  toward  the  nooA*d|ay  Sun, .  we  must  .there- 
^^  fo;re  pa$is  as  we  did  thi)^  morpivg,,  over  thiat  qiouS«» 
*'  t^i^  which  you  ^see  l^lpw.  with  it's  three  |)eaks» 
**  Cpme^slet  us  walk  on  my  friend/*  This  mdmntaift 
is  called  ik^  Three  Paps,*  bitcaw3C  it's .  thret 
peaks  ^lave,  that  form.  Th^  descended. then  the 
glqpi^y.  declivity  of ;  t^  JBla^k  River  tdward 
the  ^or^h|  (and  arrived^  after  an  hour's  wrklk* 
ipg,  at  the  banks  oi,  a  coMldwaWe  river,  whidi 
half  ed  t^ejr  progresjs. ;  That .  Uisge  portion  x^f  fl» 
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*  There  inre  m^ny  n^ouBtaina^.^e  «u|iimit8  of  wbicbxtre^ronnM 
jfil'd  t'^ie  form  of  a  woman's  breast,  and  bear  that  name  in  all  langaa^ 
¥li^  afe^  lD«leed  real  ^ai>s^'f^r^'fm^  them  issue  muhituctes  oC  brboks 
f|^4  jf^s  ly^iGh .<}if asf  abopi^attc^  ^rer  .the  feoeiof  tiif  Blirth.:.IlMy 
are^  soufcesrof  the  .principal  streaipf  whjieb  wjiter  it,  aiid  furnish 
th'ete  ^ith^i  constant  supply,  ()y  coutinualiy  attracting  the  clouds  around 
llSiB^^ttik;t^h6>6ck,  which  overtops' thett  at^the  t^entre,  like  a  nippte. 
yf^  hav(^  ibdWftt^d  thos^  wQi^erfuljHrovisiOB^  of  Nature  iii  the  preced« 
inj  gaudies,. '  ,      '  .       _ 

'" '  island, 
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island,  entirely  covered  yritli  forests^  is  so^  li jtUl 
known  even  at  this  rfay,  th^t  maiiy  of  jit's  .rivers  dA4k 
mountains  are  still  without  a  namei  .  ^The  riv6r,  i|po^ 
the  baiiks^of  whidi  they  were,  flows  impetuously  oveii 
a  bed  of  rocks.    THe  noi$e  of  if  s  waters  terrified  Hr- 
ginia;  she  durst  not  yenture  to  put  her  feet  ijgijto  it^    . 
#or  the  purpose  of  fording  over.     Paul  nppfi,  tiuf 
took  Virginia  on  his  bacjk;  ajid  thuslad^ijpa^gdov^* 
the  slippery  rocks  of  the  rivfr;  in  spite  of  the  fewwl^ 
of  tlie  waves.     "  Be'  not  afraid,''  i^aid  he  to  heii  **^  I^ 
'*  feel  my  strength  renewed,  having  the.chacge  o^ 
'^  you.    If  the  planter  of  the  Black  River  h^d  f efiff  ^ 
^  to  your  entreaties  the  pardoA.pf  hi*  &lave>  IslLomkJi 
**  have  fpught  with  him," ;  "  Sow !"  exclaiip^.  ^r^ 
ginifii^  ^*  witfi  that  man,  ^p  Urgip,  and.  so  wicked  ?  Tq 
•^  wliathave  1  exposed  you?  My  God!  feow difficult 
"  a  tiling  it  is  to  act  progejrly  I  "Evil  Alone  h  perforoH 
^  ed  with  facility  T .  .  .    /  /     '     e 

When  Paul  had  arrived  on  the  farther  sidpJi€W2^i> 
desirous  o^  continuing  the  jouj-pey,  laden.^,hewaa^ 
with  the  weigiit  of  hfs  sister^  aiid  he  flattered  h,ip>«el€ 
that  he  should  be  able  thus  to  ai^cend  the  mquntaio 
of  the  Three  I^aps,  which  He  saw  before  him  at  the. 
distance  of  a  league  and  a  l^alf;  under  the  same  bur- 
den wi.th  w.Wch  he  had  crossed  the  river;  but  hi$ 
strength  very  soon  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  set 
her  oh  the  ground,  and  rwpse  himself  by  her  side^. 
Virginia  then  said  to  hini,  ".  Brother,  the  day  is  dcft 
"  dining  fast,you  have  still  some  strength  remaining^' 
"but  mine  entirely  fails ;  suffer  me  tQ  Vemaiii  here, 
**  and  do  you  return  alone  to  our  cottage  to  restore. 
♦*  tianquillity  to  our  mothers/'  "  Oh  no !"  said  Paw/; 

"I  will 
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"  I  will  never  leave  ypu.  If  the  night  should  svtr-- 
**  prize  us  in  these  woods,  I  will  light  a  fire,  I  will  fell 
•*  these  palm-trees,  you  sh?ill  eat  the  colewort^  and  I 
*•  will  make  of  it's  leaves  an  ajoupa  to  shelter  you*'' 
rir^mifl  however  being  alittle  revived,  gathered  from 
the  trunk  ofan  old  tree  which  grew  upon  the  edge  of 
the  river,  long  leaves  of  thescolopendra,  which  hung 
down  from  it's  fcoughs.  She  made  of  these  a  species 
of  sandalsi  which  she  put  on  her  feet;  for  they  were 
wounded  to  bleeding  by  the  sharp  stone  which  cover, 
cd  the  road.  In  her  eagerness  to  do  good  she  had 
Ibrgotton  to  put  on  shoes.  Feeling  herself  relieved 
by  the  freshness  of  these  leaves,  she  broke  ofFa  branchy 
of  bamboo,  and  proceeded  on  l^er  journey,  resting 
oneliand  on  this  reed,  and  the  other  on  her  brother* 
They  thus  walked  slowly  on  through  the  woods ;  but 
the  height  of  the  trees,  and  the  thickness  of  their  fo- 
rage, soon  made  them  lose  sight  of  the  Thiree  Paps> 
to  which  they  were  directing  their  course,  and  even 
of  the  Sun^  which  was  near  setting.  After  some  time 
they  stray^,  without  perceiving  it,  from  the  beaten 
path  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  trees,  of  lianes^  and  of 
rocks  which  had  no  outlet. 

Paul  made  Virginia  sit  db^n^  and  ran  about  quite 
distracted  in  quest  of  a  road  that  might  lead  them 
out  of  this  maze,  but  he  fatigued  himself  in  vain.  He 
scrambled  to  the  top  of  a  large  tree,  with  the  hope  of 
discovering  at  least  the  mountain  of  the  Tliree  Paps^ 
but  he  could  perceive  nothing  around  him  except  the 
summits  of  trees,  sonie  of  which  were  gilded  by  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  Siiri,     In  the  mean  time  tha. 

<ibadovY 
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shadow  of  the  moubtaiiis  had  already' coveted  the 
firsts  19  the  rallies;  the  wind  was  hushed  as  it  usu- 
ally is:  at  t}i(g  setting  of  the  Sun ;  a  profjpUnd  silenc€i 
rfujf^ed  in  :th<$se  solitudes,  aiid  no  other  tsound  wail 
to  he^ear^  bat  the  braying  of  the  deer^  which  came 
to  $efU.^  pla^e  of  repose  for  the  night  in  the$e  wili 
retreats*)  'PmI^  in  the  hope  that  some  hunt^w 
ipight,l|eai[  hi$  voice,  then  called  out  witii  all  hit 
inighf ;  ^^  Come^con^e  to  the  relief  of  JfTif^muiz/-  ]y^% 
the  t))[ily  answer  he  received  wa^from  the  solitary 
eic^es  qf  the.  forest,  whicb  reputed  Atv  mt^ry^^ 
''rV^rgimUfi Virginia r    ,:;  .r  ,'■     j,^    .; 

PafiUt  l^gth  descended  horn  the  tree,  oppreiifseA 
with ;  fatigue^; .i^nd ,  ve^atipft;)  he.  nvditated,  on,  th© 
naean$  pf  ^p^spWB  tfce  night  ihthi%  plaqpjihtttvthfire 
was  neithef  fc^ntain  nor  p^^>tj:ie  to  be  fpjvnd  in  it; 
.  npr  even  so  much  ?is^  branches  of  j^ry  wood  prt^i^fto 
^i^ii^ie  a  fire;  He  (henfeltfrptii^x;perienpf  itbejp« 
f^cacy  of  his  resource^i,  iMid  began  to  w^p^-T^gp^ 
i|aid^^  Jiim,  *]  Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  friepd, 
^'If^il  would  not  wish  to  see  meoverwhelmqd,  with 
^  grief.    Itis.  I  who  aipi  ^e  cau§e  of  all  your  sniEpr- 

V  ings;  and  of  tho^e  which  our  n;iother«  qpw  endure.' 
/^  We' oi|ght  to  do  nothing  withput  coiv^^lt^pgofiv 
'  V.  |«^reuts,  no,  nof  even  vrhat  is. right.  ^ ;  Oh !  I  have 

**  been  very  imprudeh^r,'  Thus  saying,  ^hfbmstinto 
tears*    .In  the  mean. time  she  said  to  Pml^^^  Let: us 

Y  pray,  tp  GOU),  my  brother,  and  he  i^illtake  cpm- 
**  passion  on  us."  Scarcely  had  they  finished  their 
prayer  when  they  heard  a  do^  bark.  ^*  It  is,"  said 
Pauly  **  the  dog  of  some  huntsman,  who  comes  of  an 
^^  ({vening  to  kill  the  deer  in  their  retreat.,^' .  A  short 
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time  after  thd  barkiiig  of^  tiie  dog  redoubled.  ^'1 
^*  have  an  idea,"  said  Wwj^niay ''  that  it  is  FidMe  o«^ 
^  cottage  dog :  yes,  Irecolltdt  his  voice :  \»  il  pos*^ 
^'sible  that  we  should  he  $o  near  our  joumey^^s  e^^ 
•*  tfnd  at  th«  fi^t  of  our  own  xyiountaiH  ?*•  In  truth,  a 
nomcBt  afterwards,  Fid^ie  was  at  their  fet%  barking, 
howfihg)  groaning,  andljoadlng  them  with  cak^^. 
Before  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprixcj-th^ 
]perceived  Di^Amgo^  who*  was  runcthig  toward  them. 
At  the  sighbof  this  wo/thy  negro,  tv4io  weptwith  joy, 
they  Bis^  shed  team  ^Jth^tHif  being  aMe  to  say  one 
word.  When  Domingo  had  a  lit*te^r^oVered  hi)n- 
«lf:  **0h,  my  yottngftfliaeters,**  said:  he  to  them^ 
^  what  distress  your  mothers  are  iA?  ho^  astonisTied 
••  they  were  at  not  iftridlng  tfeeiiif  6a  their  Wtiarn  firom 
^^mass,  wHither  I-had  aeCc3*i>f«iied*t8efti^!'i^^ 
<^  who 'tiris  at  work  in  a  e^ner  of  tb^  plantation,' 
•*  could  not  tell  whithei*  you  were  gone  ^I  «wfenderfed 
^  about  the  grounds  not*  k«Q««^ing  nrfsetf  where  to 
^  seek  you :  At  length,  I  took  the  old  clothek  WTiScK 
^  you  usecl  to  wiar  ;♦•  P  ttiade  Fidfele  siiittl  »td  them  • 
**  and  as  if  tlie  poor  animal  had  understood  me,  he 
^'  immediately  set  off  to  trace  y6ur  ^teps;  '  He  cbh- 
^'ducted  itte>  stlways  wagging  his  tail;  to* Iflic?  Hack 
^»iv*r.'  •  Tthere  I  was  informed  by'a  planter 'tiiit 
^^  foA  ImlA  tJrought  a  fugitive  slave  bddk  tdlirim,  aW 
•^  that  ho  pardoned  her  at  yoiir^  intercession.  But 
**  what  a-  pardon!,  he  shdwed  hw  to  inbi  ^fastened 

*  ThU  mit.or  sagac%  m  tb%  black  D&mingd^,kxu3iUkiiog  ^f^K 
yer^  much  resembles  that  ^ f  the  savage  Tewematfi  apif  ^fa^f  J  jiog  OiN|(i% 
'  mentioned  by  Jfi.  de  Crevecaur,  in  his  hupaiiQ  Wwl^,  ejitilled,  Letten 
of  an  Amerknn  Farmer.  .     -  ^ 

"with 
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^^  with  a  ciiain  round  her  foot  to  a  log  of  wood, 
**  and  an  iron  collar  with  three  rings  round  her> 
"  neck.  From  thence  Fiddle  following  the  scent, 
"  conducted  me  to  the  Mount  of  the  Black  River, 
'^  where  he  again  stopped,  and  barked  as  loud  as 
"  he  was  able.  It  was  on  the  brink  of  a  foun-> 
"  tain  near  a  palm-tree  which  had  been  levelled, 
*^  and  a  fire  not  quite  extinguished :  at  length  he 
**  conducted  me  to  this  place*  We  are  at  the 
"  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  Three  Paps,  and  it 
'Ms  still  four  good  leagues  from  our  dwelling.^ 
"  Come  on,  eat,  and  recruit  your  strength."  He 
dien  presented  to  them  a  cake,  some  fruit,  and  a 
large  goui:d  bottle  tilled  with  a  liquor  compounded 
of  water,  wine,  lemon-juice^  sugar,  and  nutmeg, 
which  their  mothers  had  prepared  to.  strengthea 
and  revive  1;hem.  Virginia  sighed  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  poor  slave,  and  at  the  distress*  of  their 
mothers.  She  repeated  several  times,  /'  Oh,  how 
•*  difficult  it  is  to  do  goodP 

While  Pdul  snd  she  w,9rc  refreshing. themselves, 
Z)ammg'a/ lighted  a  fire,,  and  looking  about  among 
the  rocks  for  a  crooked  billet,  which  we  call  round- 
wood,  and  which  burns  even  in  the  sap,  throwing 
out  a  very  bright  flame,  he  made  a  fiamb^u  of  it, 
and  set  it  a-burning;  Tor  it  was  now  ^ite  dark. 
But  he  had  to  encounter  a  much  greater  difficulty. 
When  all  was  ready  for  proceeding  forward,  Faul 
and  Virginia  were  absolutely  incapable  of  walking 
imy  farther;  their  feet  being  swelled  and  raw  all 
over.  Domingo  was  completely  puzzled ;  he  eoi4d 
not  determine  whether  it  would  be  more  advisable 
for  him  to  ramble  about  in  quest  of  assistance,  or 

Vol.  IIL  I  i  ta 
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to  prepare  for  passing  the  tright  with  them  where 
they  were.  '?  Whither  has  the  time  fled/'  said  he 
to  them,  "  when  I  carried  you  botli  at  once  in 
"  my  arms  ?  But  now  you  are  increased  in  stature, 
*•  and  I  am  old.**  While  he  was  reduced  to  this 
state  of  perplexity,  a  company  of  run-away  ne- 
groes appeared,  about  twenty  paces  distant.  The 
leader  of  the  troop  approaching  Paw/  and  Virginia, 
thus  addressed  them:  tCood  little  whites,  be 
"  not  afraid :  <re  tew  you  this  morning  passing 
"  along  in  coitopany  with  a  negress  of  the  Black 
•*  River;  you  were  going  to  solicit  her  pardon  of  a 
^*  cruel  master;  out  of  gratitude  we  will  carry  you 
'*  home  upon  our  shoulders."  Upon  this  he  made 
a  sign,  and  four  of  the  stoutest  black  fellows  im- 
mediately formed  a  litter  with  boughs  of  trees  and 
Kanes,  placed  Puul  and  Virginia  upon  it,  hoisted 
'them  upoli  their  shoulders,  and  Domingo  marching 
before  them  with  his  flambeau,  they  tdok  the  road 
amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, wh^  loaded  them  with  benedictiofts.  Vir- 
gimay  quite  overcome,  whispered  to  Paul :  "  Oh 
**  my  dear  IHend !  G01>  never  permits  a  good 
^  action  to  go  unrewarded.^ 

About  midnight  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
their  o^^l  mountain,  the-  ridges  of  which  were  illu- 
mined with  various  fires.  Scarcely  had  they  got 
to  the* top,  when  they  heard  voices  calling  aloud: 
?*  fe  it  you,  my  children  r"  The  blacks  and  they 
replied  together :  "  Yes,  yes,  here  we  are !"  and  prc» 
sently  they  perceived  their  mothers  and  Mary  com* 
ing  to  meet  them  with  flaming  torches.  '^Viu 
**  happy  children!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  la  Tour, 

**  Whence 
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*'  Wheiiie  coiAt  yottl  lAto  what  agonies  hdVfe'yoii 
«  thrpwTi  tfs!"  "  W6  cdme,"  replied  VtritHuiy- 
"■'^oHr  the  Bfecfc  Ri^^ei',  wfrith6f  \^e  Wfent  thf^ 
"  momhig  to  iiAplor^  the  par(foio^ap66V  fugitive 
^*  negtibsS,  to  x^hotai  1  likewise  givfe  tfre  family 
f '  breaiJfkst,  fot  sh6  W^  just  perishiftg  #ith  ixiin- 
"  g^f ;  knd  h^re,  the  bldck  run-a:\^ys  havfe  6irfietf 
"  u^  hottte  agaiii."  Madafnfe  dt  la  font'  tenrf^rty 
ertibtaced  her. daughter,  utterly  deprived  of  tht/ 
powfei*  of  speech;  aiid  htgittia,  who  fett  her  owi^ 
fa:ce  fuoistened  with  her  inother's  ^earrf,  sa'id  to'her : 

.  **  Mow  y<!)ti  repay  me  for  all  that  I  hdve  suflfere'd  f 
Mar^tti'tt,  ^rinS'por^ed  wlflj  delight,  locked  fdul 
in  her  arms,  saying:  '''And  thoii too,  iby  6bn,  <hou 
"  has^  performed  a  ^o6d  action  f"  Being  miiHi 
at  thfeii-  c6ttage  With  their  fchitdfen,  they  gfaVe  a' 
^entifur  supper  to  the  felack  giiiiifes,  who  returned? 
to  the  wd6dS,  ei^fe's'sfng'.i  tfhdUSiiftf  g6(!)<f  VWslie* 
for  tMv  ^I'ospdrit/.       '  ' 

Eveiy  sWcceedirig  day  iiii  td  iXiiik  fairiilies  i. 
.  day  of  hapi^iness  and  traiiquillity.  "irhey  w^re 
strangers  to  the  tprtn^nfs  6f  envy  aiid  of  anibitiori. 
Tb^y  cov'elfed  nttt,  frotil  abSfoad,  thut  ^iin  fepu- 
tation-  whlcfr  is"  purchased  ^y  intrigue,  d'lid  \(1ii'<iK 
the.  Bi-^atli  of  callimny  dft$t%s.  It  '^ii  sUife'ci^h^ 
for  thferii  t6  Be  in  the  platee  of  T^itn^ss  and'cif  jfiVlg^ 
to  eieh  other.  In?  this  idjlnd  Where,  aS  in  all'th^ 
Em'opean  C61onies,  nb  cutioslty  ik'eJcpress'ed  feifcepi 
in  hlinfing  after  malicious  inecdbtei,.  iMA  virtu'Js^ 
nay,  thfelr  very  ikmes,  \5^er^  Unkriowh:   Only,  v^iii 

.  a  passeng'er  happened  to  ask  bn  the  J'barf  XH  ]^m- 
pfertibUsses^,  of  bnfe  of  tli^  inhabitaiik*  of  ihe'  plain : 

'  «  Who  Kves  in  yonder  cottl^ges  bli  tHe  top  of  the 
hill?"  the  answer  returned,  without  pretending  to 

lis  any 
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any  farther  knowledge  of  tbem»  was :  "  They  are 
good  people.."  Thus  the  violets,  from  under  the 
prickly  shrubbery,  exhale  at  a  distance  their  fia« 
grant  perfume,  though  they  remain  unseen. 
.  They  bad  banished  from  their  conversation  the 
practice  of  evil-speaking,  which,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  justice,  necessarily  disposes  the  heart  to 
hatred  or  to  falsehood :  for  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
frain from  hating  men  if  we  believe  them  to  be 
\vicked ;  or  to  live  with  the  wicked  unless  you  con* 
ceal  your  hatred  of  them  under  false  appearances 
of  benevolence.  Evil  speaking,  accordingly,  lays 
us  under  the  necessity,  of  being  upon  bad  ternv^ 
with  others  or  with  ourselves.  But  without  sitting 
in  judgment  on  men,  in  particular,  they  ratertained 
one  another  only  in  devising  the  means  of  doing 
good  to  all  in  general ; .  and  though  they  possessed 
l)ot  the  power,  they  had  an  invariable  disposition 
this  way,  which  animated  them  with  a  beqevolence 
at  aUtiqies  ready  to  extend  itself  in  an  outward  di- 
rection. By  living  therefore  in  solitude,  so  far 
from  degenerating  into  savages,  they  had  become 
more  humane.  If  the  scandalous  history  of  Society 
did  not  supply^  them  with  matter  of  conversation, 
that  of  Nature  replenished  their  hearts  with  trans- 
ports of  wonder  and  delight.  They  contemplaW 
yith  rapture  the  power  of  that  ^Providence  which, 
by  their  hands,  had  diffused  amidst  these  barren 
rocks  abundance,  gracefulness,  pleasures  pure, 
pimple,  and  perpetually  renewing  themselves. 

Paul,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  more  vigorous  and 
more  intelligent  than  Europeans  in  general  a^e  at 
fifteen,  had  embellished  what  the  Negro  Domingo 
only  cultivated.    He  went  with  him  to  the  adjcnn^ 

-  ing 
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ing  woods,  to  take  tip  by  the  roots  the  young  plants 
of  lemon  and  orange-trees,  of  the  tamarinds,  whose 
round  head  is  of  such  a  beautiful  green,  and  of  the 
attier,  whose  fruit  is  stored  with  a  sugary  cream 
which  emits  the  perfume  of  the  orange-flower.  He 
planted  these  trees',  after  they  had  attained  a  con- 
siderable stature,  all  around  this  enclosure.  He 
had  there  sown  the  grains  of  such  trees  as,  from 
the  second  y^ar  and  upward,  bear  flowers  or  fruits, 
^s  the  agathis,  from  which  depend  circularly,  like 
the  crystal  pendants  of  lustre,  long  clusters  of 
white  flowers ;  the  Persian  lilach  which  rises  straight 
into  the  air  it's  gray  flaxen  girandoles;  the papayer, 
whose  branchless  trunk,  formed  like  a  column, 
bristled  all  over  with  green  melons,  carries  aloft  a 
chapiter  of  bfciad  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
fig-tree, 

He  had  likewise  planted  in  it  the  kernels  and  the 
nuts  of  the  badamier,  of  the  mango,  of . the  ^wc^/ier, 
of  the  goyavieVf  of  the  jacqs,  and  of  the  jamrose. 
Most  of  these  trees  already  yielded  to  their  yoimg 
master  both  shade  and  fruit.  His  industrious  hand 
had  diffused  fecundity  eveji  oyer  the  most  steril 
spot  of  the  enclosure.  AI0&  of  various  kinds, 
th Aac[uet  loaded  with  yellow  flowers  striped  with 
red,  the  prickly  tapers,  arose  on  the  dusky  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks,  and  seemed  desirous  of  mount- 
ing up  to  the  lianes,  garnished  with  blue  or  scarlet 
flowers,  which  hung  down  here  and  there  along 
the  precipices  of  the  mountain. 

He  had  disposed  these  vegetables  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  you  could  enjoy  the  sight  of  them  by  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye.     Jle  had  planted  in  the 

I  i  3  middle       ^ 
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middle  of  the  bason  a  herbage,  which  groM's  to  no 
great  height,  after  that  the  shrubbery,  then  the 
trees  of  ismall  stature,  ^^d  l^st  of  all  the  great  trees 
;which  garnished  it's  circumferepce ;  so  that  this 
yast  enplpsure  appeared;  from  it's  centre,  like  an 
ftmphitUcatre  of  verdurie,o|' fruits  and  flowers,  con- 
taining pot-herbs,  stripes  of  meadow-ground,  and 
^eids  of  rice,  and  com.  But  in  subjecting  |:hus  the 
%^egetabte  kingdom  to  his  pUi),  he  had  not  deviated 
from  the  plans  of  Nature.  Directed  by  the  indi- 
cations  which  she  vouchsafes  to  give,  }ie  had  placed 
in  elevated  situations  the  plants  whose  seeds  are 
volatile,  and  by  the  side  of  the  waters  those  whose 
jjrains  ^re  aclapted  to  Qoat^ng.  Thus  each  vege- 
table gfew  in  it'^  prppejrsitp,  apd  each  site  received 
from  it'?  vegetable  it's  natural  dress.  The  streams, 
which  descended  from  the  summit  of  these  rocks, 
formed  belo^  in  the  valley,  l^erp  fountains^  there 
broad  and  capacious  ipirror^,  which  reflected  in 
the  midst  of  the  verdure,  the  trees  in  bloom,  the 
jocks,  and  the  azure  pf  the  fie^vens. 
.  Notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  of  the 
jsoil,  these  plantations  were  for  the  most  part  a? 
'^ccesjsible  tp  the  foot  as  to  the  eye.  In  truth 
:^e  all  assisted  hint  with  pur  advice,  and  ^itl} 
pur  ei^ertiops,  in  prdier  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
He  had  traced  a  path  which  winded  round  the 
|)a§on,  apd  of  whiph  several  ramifications  con- 
verged froi|^  thp  circumference  to  meet  at  the 
centre.  |Ie  had  avq^jled  himself  of  the  most  rug- 
ged place?  pf  his  doipain^  and  united,  by  a  harmo- 
ny ^h^.  iflos^  clplipious,  facility  pf  w^H^jng  with  th^ 
asperity  of  the  ?pil,  ^pd  dppaestic  with  forest  trees. 
'  '  Of 
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Of  that  enormoub  quantity  of  rolling  stones,  which 
now  obi^truct  thetse  voads  a&  well  as  roar  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  surface  of  this  island,  he  had  formed 
in  various  places  huge .  pyramids,  in.  the  layers  of 
which  he  had  mixed  with  eai*th,  and  the  roots  of 
rOse-trees,  the  pgiMoiUade  and  othet  shrubs  which 
take  pleasure  in  the  focks.  In  a  very  short  time, 
these  gloomy  and  inanimate  piles  were  covered  with 
verdure,  or  with  the  dazzlSng  lustre  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers*  The  cavities  worn  by  the  torrent 
in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  bordered  with  aged 
trees  inclined  toward  each  other,  formed  arched 
subterraneans  inaccessible  to  the  heat,  to  whixrh 
tliey  retired  for  coolness  during  the  sultry  ardor 
of  the  meridian  Sun.  A  narrow  puth  condticted 
into  a  thicket  of  wild  trees,  at  the  centre  of  which 
grew,  sheltered  from  the  winds,  a  household-tree 
loaded  with  fruit.  These  was  a  corn-field  whitenr 
Ing  to  the  harvest;  here  an  orchard.  Through 
this  avenue  you  could  see  the  houses ;  through  that 
the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  mountain.  Under 
a  tufted  grove  of  tatamaquesj  interlaced  with  tianes^ 
no  one  object  was  distinguishable  even  in  the 
brightness  of  noon  day.  On  the  point  of  that  great 
Mck  adjoining,  which  juts  out  of  the  mountain, 
you  could  discern  all  those  contained  within  the 
enclosure,  with  the  Sea  at  a  ctistance,  oa  which 
sometimes  appeared  a  vessel  arriTiiig  from  Europe; 
or  returning  thither.  On  this  rock  it  was  that  the 
two  families  assembled  of  air  evening,  and  enjoyed 
in  silence  the  coolness^of  the  air,  the  ffagrance  of 
the  flowers,  the  bubbling  of  the  fountains,  and  the 
last  harmonies  of  light  and  shade. 

Ii4  Nothing 
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Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  the  names 
imposed  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  charming  re- 
treats of  this  lybyrinth.    The  rock  of  which  I  have 
just  now  been  speaking,  from  whence  they  could 
discern  my  approach  at  a  considerable  distance, 
was  called  Friendship's  Discovert.    Pan/ and 
Virginia^  in  their  sportiveness,    had    planted  a 
bamboo  upon  it,  on  the  summit  of  which  they 
hoisted  a  small  white  handkerchief,  as  a  signal  of 
n)y  arrival  as  soon  as  they  perceived  me  ;  in  imir 
tation  of  the  flag  which  is  displayed  on  the  neighr 
bouring  mountain  on  seeing  a  vessel  at  sea.  I  took 
a  fancy  to  engrave  an  inscription  on  the  stem  of 
this  reed^    Whatever  pleasure  I  may  have  enjoyed 
in  the  course  of  |ny  travels,  in  contemplating  a  sta<f 
tue,  or  a  monument  of  Antiquity,  I  have  enjoyed 
still  more  in  perusing  a  well-conceived  inscription. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  t^at  case,  as  if  a  human  voice 
issued  out  of  the  stone,  made  itself  audible  through 
the  mighty  void  of  ages,  and  addressing  itself  to 
Man  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  told  him  that  he  was 
pot  alone;    and  that  other  men,  in  these  very 
places  had  felt,  thought,  and  suffered  lil^e  himself. 
Should  it  happen  to  be  the  inscription  of  some  an- 
cient Nation,  which  subsists  no  longjefj  it  conveys 
our  soul  into  the  regions  of  infinity,  and  commu^ 
nicates  to  it  the  sentiment  of  it's  own  immortality, 
by  shewing  that  a  thought  hais  outlived  %\\^  ruin§ 
even  of  an  Empire. 

I  inscribed  then  on  the  little  mast  which  carried 
the  flag  of  Paul  and  Virginia  y  these  y  erseii  of  Horace. 


. , . .  Fratres 
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•  •  •  •¥Vatret  Heleose,  kiotfjia  «i^8, 

Veptorumque  regat  Pateti    ^ 
Obstrictis  aliis^  j»raeter  lapyga.* 

^*  May  the.  brokers  of  JSelenj  «tars  radiant  like 

/  ^  yourselves  and  may  the  Ruler  of  the  winds  dU 

^*  rect  your  course ;  binding  up  every  ruder  blasts 

-'and  filling ^our  sails  only  ^vith  the  bueathof  the 

"Zephyr."  ;     ^       . 

I  engraved  the  following  line  from  FirjgHf  on  the 
rind  of  a  tatantflquej  under  the  sh^^de  of  which  P^g^ 
*  sometimes  sat  down  to  contemplate  fVom  afar  \3m 
agitated  Ocean : 

Fortuoat4i§  &  ille  deos  qui  novit  agfestes  1 

.  *'  Happy  too  is  he  in  knowing  no  deities  but 
V  tho^e  who  make  the  plains  t^ieir  care!" 

And  that  over  the  door  of  Madame  dc  la  Tour^^ 
pottage,  which  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvous: 

At  secura  quies,  &  nesctafallera  vita. 
.^  Beaoe  undisturbed,  and  hearts  devoid  of  guile.^ 

But  Virginia  did  not  approve  of  my  Latin ;  she  said 
that  the  inscription  which  I  had  placed  below  her 
weathiicock,  was  too  long  and  two  learned.  I 
should  have  rather  preferred  this,  added  she :  al- 
ways  AGITATED,     BUT    EVER  CONSTANT.       That 

device,  replied  I,  is  still  better  adapted  to  virtue. 
My  observation  excited  a  blush  in  her  cheek.  - 

f  Thus  imitated : 

Majr  Helenas  brothers,  stars  so  bright. 
And.  JSo/tts  guide  your  course  aright. 
That,  «afe  from  ev^ry  ruder  gale, 
Ztiphyts  alone  may  swell  the  saiL 

These 
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These  happy  fattiiltes  extended  their  benevc^leiit 
dispositions  to  all  that  surrounded  them.    They  be- 
stowed the  most  tender  appellations  on  olijects  ap- 
parently the  most  indiifereht    To  an  inclosure  of 
erenge-trean  and  banaBas,  planted  in  form  of  a  cir- 
cle round  a  portion  of  mosay  ground,  in  the  middle 
of  which  Paul  and  Virginia  sometimes  used  to 
dante,  they  gave  the  nanie.  of  Th e  Cok  c ord.   An 
ancient  tree,  lender  the  sliade  of  ^f  hich  Madame  de 
la  Tsur  and  Magaret  related  to  eaeh  other  their 
siisfortun^,  was  called  Th^;  Tears  wiped  awat. 
They  gave  the  names  of  Brittany  and  Norman- 
,  DT  to  small  spots  of  ground  yhere  they  had  plant- 
ed corn,  strawberries,  and  pea^e.     Domingo  and 
JUaryj  wishing  after  the  example  of  their  mistresses, 
to  call  to  remembrance  the  places  of  their  birth  in 
Altica,  denominated  two  pieces  of  ground  where 
thftt  grass  grew  of  whieh  they  made  baskets,  and 
where  they  had  planted  a  grc;at  gourd,  Angola 
and  Foullebqinte.  Tbu^i  by  those  productions 
of  their  o^^n  cUmates^  these  exiled  femilies  cherish* 
ed  fond  ideas  of  their  native  country,  and  soothed 
^eirrsprfows  in  a  foreign  land.  Alas  !  I  have  seen 
tl^e,  tree^j^  the  fountai^is,  the  rocks,  of  this  spot, 
now  so  chajJ^ed^  animated  by  a  thousand  charming 
appellation^ ;  but  in  their  present  ijjate,  lik^  a  Gre- 
cian, plain,  they  only  present  to  view  ruins  and 
heart-affecting  inscriptions. 

Of  the  whole  enclosure  however  no  spot  waj^ 
more  agreeable  than  that  which  went  by  the  name 
of  Virginia's  Rest.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock 
named  The  Discovery  ©f  Friendship,  is  a 
I^qUov  place,  whence  issues  a  fountain,  which  forms 

from 
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fcom  it's  source  a  little  lake,  in  the  luiddle  of  a  ipeaT 
4ow  of  fine  grass.     Wlien  Margartt  h^d  ^)fx)i;®h^ 
J^^w/  into  the  World,  I  mpde  her  a  preisyeut  of  ai| 
Jndian  cocoa-nut  which  h^d  been  given  me*    Shf 
planted  this  fruit  on  the  herders  of  the  lake,  ill* 
tending  that  the   tree  which  it  should  produoe 
might  serve  one  day  as  an  epQcha  of  her  son*s  hnt}^ 
Madame  d^  la  TquTj  after  her  ex^n\ple,  pl^t^  aft** 
other  there  likewise,  with  a  similar  intention,  assoo^ 
as  she  was  delivered  of  Virgima.     From  these  nuts 
grew  two  cocoa-trees,  which  formed  the  whole  ar? 
chjves  of  jthe  two  familiiss;  one  was  called  the 
tr^e  qf  Paw/,  the  other  that  of  Virginia.     They 
ho(h  grew  in  the  san^e  proportion  as  their  young; 
inaster  apd  mistress,  of  a  height  rather  ui^equal, 
but  which  surpassed  at  the  end  of  twplve  yesn's  fhatf 
of  the  cottagei?.     Already  they  iuterwqve  th^ic 
brai^ches,  and  dropped  their  ypwng  clusters  of  co- 
coas over  the  ba^pn  of  the  fountaip. 
,  This  plantatio|i  excepted,  they  had  left  the  c?ivity 
t)f  the  rock  ji|stas  Nature  had  adorned  it.    On  it's 
brown  and  j^umid  sides  radiated,  in  green  apd  dusky 
stars,  large  plants  of  ipaiden-hair;  and  tuft^  of  the 
scplope^dra,  suspended  like Ipng  ribands  of^greenisb 
purple  waved  ^t  the  pleasure  pf  the  wi^ds.  Ne^T  to 
that  grew  long^  stppes  of  the  periwinkle,  thefloweis 
of  which  nearly  resemble  those  pf  thered  gjHy-flower, 
and  pimen t9s,  whose  blppc^-coloijred  husks  are  bright 
er  than  coral.   Round  abput  these  the  plants  of  balny 
with  their  leaves  resembling  a  hearty  and  basilicons^ 
with  a  carnation  smell,  exhaled  the  sweetest  of  per- 
fun}€s.    From  the  summjt  of  the  rugged  precipices 
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of  the  mountain  hung  the  lianes,  like  floating  dra- 
pery, which  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks  large 
festoons  of  verdure*  The  sea-birds,  attracted  by 
these  peaceful  retreats,  flocked  thither  to  pass  the 
night  At  sun-set  you  might  seethe  rook  and  the 
sea-lark  fly  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea ;  and  high 
in  air  the  black  frigat  and  the  white  bird  of  the 
tropics,  which  abandon,  together  with  the  orb  of 
day,  the  solitudes  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Virgmia  delighted  to  repose  herself  on  the  bor- 
ders of  this  fbuntaiu;  decorated  with  a  pomp  at  once 
magnificent  and  wild.  Thither  did  she  oftenresort 
to  wash  the  linen  of  the  family,  under  the  shade 
of  the  two  cocoa- trees :  and  sometimes  she  led  hc^ 
goats  to  pasture  there.  While  she  prepared  cheeses 
of  their  milk,  she  took  delight  to  see  them  browse 
on  the  maiden-hair  which  ^rew  on  the  steep  sides 
of  the  rock,  and  suspend  themselves  In  the  air  on 
ope  of  it's  cornices  as  on  a  pedestal 

Paul,  perceiving  this  to  be  the  favourite  retreat 
of  Virginia^  brought  thither  froip  the  neighbouring 
forest  the  nests  of  all  kinds  of  birds.  Tile  parents 
of  these  birds  followed  their  young  opes,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  new  colony.  Virginia 
scattered  among  them  from  limp  to  timp  grains  qf 
rice,  of  maize,  and  of  mjllet.  As  soon  as  she  ap- 
peared, the  whistling  blackbirji^,  thpbengali, whose 
warbling  is  so  sweet,  an^  the  cardinal  with  his 
flame-coloured  plumage,  left  the  bushes ;  the  pa-, 
roquets,  as  green  a^  the  emerald,  descended  from 
the  neighbouring  l^taniers  \  the  partridges  ran 
nimbly  along  the  grass  :  all  hastened  in  variegated 
groupes  to  her  very  feet,  like  little  chickens,,  while 

Paul 


Pmtl  and  ^e  amused  themselves  with  transpiorti  at 
their  playfulness,  their  appetitesi  and  their  loves^   . 

Amiable  children^  thus  did  you  paiss  your  e^irlj 
days,  in  perfect  innocence,  and  employing  your^ 
selves  in  acts  of  virtue!  How  many  times,  in  tliat 
spot,  did  your  mothers,  folding  you  in  their  arms, 
give  thanks  to  Heaveb  for  the  consolation  which 
you  were  preparing  for  their  old  age,  and  at  seeing 
you  enter  into  life  under  auspices  so  happy  i  How 
many  times,  under  the  shadow  of  these^rociys,  have 
I  partaken  with  thera  your  rural  repast,  by  which 
no  animal  was  deprived  of  live  i  Gourds  filled  with 
milk,  fresh  eggs,  cakes  of  rice  served  up  on  the 
leaves  of  the  banana- tree,  baskets  filled  with  po* 
tatoes,  mangoes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  bananas, 
4itth^  and  pine-apples,  presented  at  once  the  most 
nourishing,  aliment,  the  gayest  colours,  and  the 
most  agreeable  juices. 

Their  conversation  was  as  sweet  and  as  innocent 
as  the  repasts. .  Paul  frequently  talked  of  the  la- 
hours  of  the  day  past,  and  those  of  to-morrow ;  he 
was  always  meditating  something  which  would  be 
subservient  to  the  general  good :  here  the  patios 
were  not  commodious ;  there  they  were  indifferent- 
ly seated  ;  these  young  bowers  did  not  give  a  suffi- 
cient shade ;  Virginia  would  be  more  comforbible 
in  another  place. 

In  the  rainy  season,  in  the  day-time,  they  assem* 
bled  all  together  in  one  of  the  cottages,  masters 
and  servants,  and  employed  themselves  in  weaving 
mats  of  the  herbage,  and  baskets  of  bamboa  You 
saw  displayed,,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  along  the 
boards  of  the  wall,  rakes,  hatchets,  spades  ;  and 

close 
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close  by  these  Jnstnimeuts  of  agri6irltute,  the  pto- 
ductions  which  \*^ere  the  fruit  of  them,  bags  tf  ricej 
Iheates  of  corn,  and  rows  of  banatias.  Delicacy 
tras  thei^ef  eVer  blended  ^itb  abundance.  Vttgifdtt^ 
assisted  by  the  instructions  of  Margaret  atid  her 
nother,  amii^ed  herself  with  preparing  sherbets 
dnd  cordials,  with  the  juice  of  (he  ^ugar-cane,  tit 
citrons^  and  of  cedrats. 

When  night  arrived,  they  supped  by  the  gh^mrter- 
ing  light  of  a  lamp ;  after  which  Madame  de  in  tdur, 
6r  Margaret  J  related  the  histories  of  travellers 
who  had  lost  their  way  by  ni^t,  in  the  forests  of 
Europe  infested  by  r6bbers ;  or  of  the  shipwreck  of 
itimc  vessel  driven  by  the  tempest  on  the  rodks  of 
a  desert  island.  On  hearing  meHancholy  detaifs  of 
this  kind  the  hearts  of  these  sensible  yoiingWblks 
caught  fire.  They  implored  of  lleaveh  the  grace  to 
put  in  practice,  one  day,  the  duties  of  hospitalify  to  ^ 
unhappy  perions  in  such  circumstlarices.  After- 
words the  two  families  sepifated  tcf  eftjoy  the  gift 
of  sleep,  but  in  the  ardor  of  iitopatience  to  meet 
again  next  morning.  Sometimes  they  were  lulled 
to  rest  by  the  noise  of  the  fain  fusTiing  down  in 
torrents  on  the  roof  of  their  cottages ;  or  by  the 
Joaringof  the  winds,  conveying  to  their  ears  the 
distant  murtnuring  of  the  billows  whicih  broke  upon 
the  shore.  They  united  in  giving  thanks  to  GOD 
for  their  personal  security,  the  sentiment  of  whipb 
was  heightened  by  that  of  danger  remote. 

Madame /fe  taTouf  from  time  to  time  read  aloud 
to  the  company  some  interesting  portion  of  theHis- 
tory  of  the  Old  or  New  testament.  They  reasoned 
sparingly  on  the  subject  of  those.  Sacred  Books ;  for 

their 
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their  Theology  coBsisted  ifltolly  i*  tbiaivAemf  Vk€ 
that  of  Nature ;  and  thcif  mordtlity,  whelty  iti  4o 
tive  benevt>!ence,  like  thaft  of  tbeGdspel.  Xhef  hai 
iiQ  days  deistined  sotaie  to  mirth  o«hi^s  Co  mdMM 
choly.  Every  day  was  to  them  a  season  of  festiirifJV 
and  every  thing  that  surrounded  thetfi  a  divfe* 
Temple,  itrwhfch  they  hi^essaAtly  stdffiiifed  ^i  i^  " 
tctligent  mfifnitfe,  dmnipoteftt,  itid  grb^^ioiisly  dSs^  . 
posed  to\ratd  Mati.  Tins  setitiAient  ef  cbdfid^iliJe 
in  die  Power  Supreme  filled  them  with  coti9oJ«ti«t 
respecting  the  past,  with  fortitude  fot  the  pr^eni;- 
and  with  hope  for  the  time  to  come.  TlMS  it  Vrti^ 
tliat  thofte  fiemaks,  constrained  hy  «tiamifcy4o  Mt 
back  into  Nature,  h^  unfolded  in  th^m^Ivi^s^^  md 
in  their  cbtldren^  those  feelings  which  a«d'th&gtfll 
of  Nature,  to  prevent  tor  sinking  vhdet  tbe  pi«f»< 
sure  of  calami  ty^  •  :  » 

But  as  there  sometimes  arise  in  the  best  ^e^lMed 
spirit  clonds  to  disturb  it's  sel^niYy,  Wii^A  iSH^ 
member  of  this  society  bac^  the  appearatide  6f  ^fi^ 
siveness,  all  the  rest  felt  attracted  tovrardthaC  6ne^ 
and  dissipated  the  bitterness  of  thought  ra^er  by 
feelings  than  by  reflections.  Each  exerted,  io  jjhii 
-effect,  their  particular  iharacter :  M^fgdret,  a  B^-^ 
ly  gaiety ;  Madame^eftt  Tour^  a  mild  theology  } 
Firg-fma,  tender  caresses ;  Pakl^  frankneis  aild  cdr^ 
diality.  Nay  Jl/^^  and  Dd^^iffr^d.  contributed  their 
share  of  oensolation.  When  tfa^y  beheld  afSiGtibH 
they  were  afflicted ;  when  they  saw  tears  shed  Ihey 
wept  llius  the  feeble  plants  interlace  their  btfugh^, 
in  order  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  hufridantf. 

When  the  weather  was  fine  they  went  every  Sun- 
day to  mass    to  the,  church  of   Pamplemousses, 

the 
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the  tower  of  wh'ch  you  see  below,  in  the  plain* 
The  wealthy  Planters  resorted  thither  in  their  pa^ 
latt^uiDS ;  and  made  many  efforts  to  form  ao  ae» 
quaintance  with  these  happily  united  families,  and 
invited  them  to  partake  of  their  parties  of  pleasure^ 
But  they  uniformly  declined  accepting  such  ten- 
ders^  civilly  and  respectfully,  under  the  conviction 
that  persons  of  consequence  court  the  obscure^ 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  having  complianthangers- 
en,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  complaisant  but 
by  flattering  the  passions  of  another,  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad.  On  the  other  hand  they  shunned, 
with  no  less  circumspection,  all  intimacy  ^vith  the 
lower  settlers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  jealous, 
back*biters,  and  vulgar.  They  passed,  at  first, 
vith  one  of  those  sets,  for  timid  ;  and  with  the 
other,  for  haughty  ;  but  their  reserved  behaviour 
was'accompanied  with  marks  of  politeness  30  oblig- 
ing^ especially  to  persons  in  distress,  that  they 
imperceptibly  acquired  the  respect  of  the  rich, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  poor.  1 

When  mass  was  over,  they  were  frequently 
sought  unto,  for  the  interposition  of  *on^e  gw^ 
cious  office  or  another.  It  was  a  persoo.  in  perpk^' 
ity  who  applied  to  theto  for  their  kind  advice;  or 
a  child  importuning  them  to  visit  a  sick  mother 
in.  one  of  the  adjoining  hamlets.  They  always 
carried  about  them  some  receipts  adapted  t«  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  inhabitaiits,  and  they  ad« 
^lini^tered  their  prescriptions  with  that  g^o* 
grace  which  communiqates  such  a  value  to 
small  services.     They  succeeded  particularly  i» 
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curihg  the  maladies  of  the  mind,  sadppressivein  a 
st'ateof  solitude,  and  in  an  infirm  state  of  body. 
Madame  de  la  Tour  spoke  With  so  m  uch  -confidence  • 
of  the  Deity,  that  the  sick  person,  listening  to  her 
discourse,  felt  the  impression  of  his  presetice.  From, 
these  visits  Virginia  frequently  returned  with  her 
eyes  bathed  in  tears,  but  her  heart  overflowing  with 
joy  ;  for  she  had  been  blessed  with  aii  opportunity 
of  doing  good.     She  it  was  who  prepared,  before-, 
hand,  the  medicines  necessary  to  the.  sick,  and  >vho 
presented  them  with  a  grace  ineffablei 

After  those  visits,  of  humanity,  they  sometimes, 
extended  their  walk  by  the  valley  of  the  long 
mountain,  as  far  as  my  habitation,  where  I  expect-* 
ed  them  to  dinner,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  rjver 
which  flows  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  provided 
myself  for  such  occasions  with  some  bottles  o.£ 
old  w;ine,  in  order  to  enliven  the  gaiety  of  our  In- 
dian repasts  by  those  pleasant  and  cordial  produc- 
tions of  Europe.  At  other  times  we  had  our  ren- 
dezvous on  the  shore  of  the  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
some  other  small  rivers,  which  in  tliis  part  of  the 
World  can  hardly  be  called  any  thing  mpre  than 
a  larger  kind  of  brook..  Thither  xve  carried  from 
the  plantation  various  kinds  of  vegetable  provision^f  .^ 
which  we  added  to  the  abundant  supplies  furnished 
by  the  Ocean.  We  fished  along  the  shore  for  ca- 
bots^  poly  puses,  lobsters,  roaches,  ^n  imps, .  crabs,., 
urchins,  oysters,  and  shell-fish  of  every  kind* 
Situations  the  most  terrible  frequently  procure^ci 
us  pleasures  the  most  tranquillizing*  Sometime^r 
seated  on  a  rock  under  the  shade  of  ^a  vely^tjtree*^ 
we  contemplated  the  billows  fr<)m  thp  main  rol-^ 
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lii)g  on,  and  breaking  imdet  otir  feet  with  a  tre« 
niendousroar.N  Paul^  who  beside  his  other  quali- 
ties could  swim  like  a  fish,  now  and  then  advanced 
upon  the  shallows  to  meet  the  surge,  then,  as  it 
approached,  fled  toward  the  shore,  pursued  by  it » 
vast,  foaming,  and  ragfng  swell,  a  considerable  way 
up  the  strand.  B^t  Virginia,  as  often  as  she  saw 
this,  screamed  ah)ud,  and  declared  that  such  kind 
of  amusement  terrified  her  exceedingly. 

Our  noeals  were  followed  up  by  the  singing  and 
dancing  of  these  two  young  people.  Virginia 
chanted  the  felicity  of  a  rural  life,  and  the  \?Tetch- 
edness  of  sea-faring  men,  whom  avarice  prompts 
to  encounter  a  furious  element,  rather  than  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  which  confers  so  many  benefits 
in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Sometimes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  negroes,  ^Paul  and  she  performed  a 
pantomfme.  Pantomime  is  the  first  language  of 
Man ;  it  is  practised  among  all  Nations,  It  is  so 
natural  and  so  expressive,  that  the  children  of  the 
whites  quickly  learn  it,  from  seeing  tboee  of  the 
blacks  thus  amuse  themselves,  Virg'miUj  recol- 
lecting the  histories  which  her  mother  used  to 
read,  those  especially  which  had  affected  her  the 
most,  exhibited  the  principle  event*  of  them  with 
much  natural  expression.  Sometimes,  to  the 
sound  opf  Dorningo's  tam-tam,  she  made  her  appear* 
ancc  on  the  downy  stage,  bearing  a  pitchfef  on  her 
Wad.  She  advanced  with  timidity,  to  fill  it  with 
water  at  the  source  of  a  neighbouring  fountain. 
Dtmingo  and  Mary,  representing  the  shepherds  of 
.  Midran,  obstructed  her  passage,  and  feigi&ed  to  re- 
pel her.    P^3?i//flew  to  her  assistance,  beat  off  the 
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sktfketdi,  filled  th«  pitcher  of  Firginia,  and  plac- 
ing v  it  upon  her  head,  at  the.  >  same  time  4>€»«ind 
aroifnd  it  a  garland  cxf  the  scarlet  floweraf  oi  the 
periwjokle,  which  heightened  the  fairness  o£  hiv 
caraptexion.  Then>  takiug  a  part  in  fch«iir  iiaaocent 
iqiopta^  I  assumed  the  character  of  Reguel,  mdbe*, 
atowedon  Paui  my  daughter ^?jJj&w«A  in  marriagjj. 
Atanather  time,  she  represented  the ^  vta&^ttwh' 
nhte lit^Jii  who  returasitQ  her kmen ted  husband's 
country  a  widow,  and  in  poVerty,  where  she  finds> 
herself  tineated  as  a  $tranger,  after  a  long*  absessce; 
Dtmmga  and  Mary  acted  the  part  of  the  rekpersj 
Virgima  appeared^  glioanmg  tip  and  ddwa  ^ftei 
tbem,  and  picking  up  the  ears  of  cortii  i\PauIj  iiioi^ 
tatiag  the  gravity  of  aPatrtareh,  iiiterrogated  Jker; 
she,  Iremfaling,  replied  to  his  que^tiona..  Moved 
widii  compassion,  he  immediately  graclted  an;  asy* 
lum  tb  innocence^  ^nd  the  rights  of  hospititity  to 
n&fortune.  He  filled  ^^^ma^:  aprdn  witrh  pto<^ 
yisimia  of  every  kindyand;  br^ilght  ^er  beCqm  usi 
as*  hefore  the  elders  of  the  ciiy,  decldtiiigs  that  )m 
took  her  to  wife,  notwithstanding  hettlexirsmein*^ 
digencej  At  this  scene,  Madame  ieU  Tb$(nf  catCng 
to  reipembnmce.the  stateofdesertiontni  Which  she 
had  been  left  by  her  own  relatbns^  hdr- widtuithifot^ 
the  kind  Inception  which  MMT^gamt  had  gtravlier; 
lKnK:sn€oeeded  by  the  hope  off  a  'hapf)y  unicxn  be<- 
tween  their  chtklren,  could  not  refmjn  frob^td^s  ; 
and  this  blended  recollection  of  good  ^atid'-evilj 
drewiVom  the  eyes  of  us  all  the  tjears  of  ^scuto^ 
anidofjoy,  ''•:••..•'».  .i; 

iiThese  dramas  were  exhibited  witjhsnch  a  truth 
o€  9xpre6$idn^  that  we  actually  iaiagined^iouirseiTes 
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transported  to  the  pkins  of  Syria  or  of  F^lesthier 
There  was  no  want  of  decorations,  of  illuminations, 
and  of  orchestras,  suitable  to  this  spectacle.     The 
place  of  the  scene  usually  was  at  the  cross-paths  of 
a  forest,  the  openings  of  which  formed  around  us 
several  arcades  of  foliage.  We  were  at  their  centre 
sheltered  from  the  heat,  all  day  long ;  but  when  the 
sun  had  descended  to  the  horizon,  his  rays,  broken 
by  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  diverged  into  the  shades 
of  the  forest  in  long  luminous  emanations,  which 
produced  the  most  majestic  eflFect '    Sometimes  his 
complete  disk  appeared  at  the  extremity  of  an  ave- 
Bue,  and  rendered  it  quite  dazzling  with  a  tide  of 
light.    The  foliage  of  the  trees,  illumined  on  the 
under  side  with  his  saffron-coloured  rays,  sparkled 
widi  the  fires  oftbe  topa^aiidof  the  emerald.  Their 
mossy  and  brown  trunks  seemed  to  be  transfonned 
into  columns  of  antique  br6fise,  and  the  birds,  al- 
ready retired  in  silence  under  the  daak  folis^gei  for 
the  night;  auipri^ed  by  the  si^ht.bf  a  new  Aurora^ 
saluted  all  at  onbe  the  lutnihary  of  day,,  by  a  thou- 
sand ami  a  jthousand  songs. 

The  pigbt  very  often  surprised  us  regaling  our- 
selves with,  these  nural  festivities  ;  but  the  purity 
of  the.  air,  and  tbQ.mildnes5.of  the  climate,  permit- 
ted U5^  to  sleep  under  an  ajoupain  the  midst  of  the 
wood^,  frce  from  all  fear  of  thieves  either  at  hand 
prat  a  distaiuce.  Every  one  returned  next  mom<» 
fng;tQ  his  own  cottage,  and  found  it  ih  the  same 
state  in  w^hicb  it  had  been  left.  There  veigned  at 
that  time  so  much  honesty  and  simplicity ;  iti  this 
un^t>mmer€ial . island,  that  the  doors  of  -many 
houses,  did  aot  fasten  by  a  key,  and  a  lock  was  am 
'ie>bjeot  ef  curiosity  to  maiaiy  Ci^oles*  But 
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But  tliere  were  certain  days  of  the  year  celebrat- 
ed by  Paul  and  Virginia  as  seasons  of  peculiar  re- 
joicing; these  were,  the  birtl>-days  of  their  mothers, 
Virginia  never  failed,  the  evening  before,  to  bake 
^rid'  dress  cakes  of  the  flour   of  wheat,  ^4iich  she 
sent  to  the  poor  families    of  whites  bbfn   in   the 
island,  who  had  never  tasked  the- bread  of  Europe, 
and  who,  witliout  any  assistance  from  the  blaiiks, 
reduced  to  live  on  m?iizein  the  midst  of  the  woods, 
possessed,  toward  the  suppoit  of  poverty,   neither 
the  stupidity  which  is  the  coacomitant  of  slavery, 
nor  the  courage  which  education  inspires. 
*   These  cakes  were  the  only  presents '  which T^r- 
ginia  had  it  in  her  power  to  make,  from  the  afflu* 
cnce  of  the  plantation;   but  they  were  bestowed 
with  a  grace  which  greatly  enhanced  their  value. 
First  Pflrw/  himself  was.  desired  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  presenting  them  to  those  families,  and 
they  were  invited  on  receiving  them,  10  cbiiie  on 
the  morrow  and  pass  the  day  at ^the' habitation  of 
Madame  rfe  to  Tbwr  and  May^garet.  Tlii^re  arrived^ 
accordingly,  a  mother  with  two  or  three  miserable 
daughters,  yellow,  meagre,  and  so  timid  that  they 
durst  not  lift  up  their  eyes,     Virginia  presently  set 
them  all  at  their  ease  :  she  sei-ved  them  with  a  va* 
riety  of  refresh ments,  the  'goodness  of  which  she 
heightened  by  some  partjcnitif  circumstances  which, 
according  to  her,  increased  it's  relish,    lliat  liquor 
had  been  prepared  hy Margaret ;  this  by  her  mother ; 
fter  brother  himself  had  gathered  that  fruit  on  the 
summit  of  a  tree.    She  prevailed  on  Paul  jto  lead 
them  out  to  ilance.    She' never  gave  over  till  shg 
5aw  thcni  Content  and  happy.  It  was  hpr  wish  that 
Kk^  Ithejr 
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tUey  should  become  joyfalin  the  joy  of  theiamily. 
V  No  one,"  said  she,  ^^  can  find  happiness  for  him- 
*'  self  but  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  anotlier." 
On  taking  their  leave  to  return  home,  ^he  pressed 
them  to  cany  away  any  thing  which  seemed  to 
have  given  tbe;n  peculiar  satisfactioi),  veiling  tlie 
necessity  of  accepting  her  presents,  under  the  pre- 
text of  their  novelty,  or  of  their  singularity.  Ifsh^ 
remarked  their  clothes  to  he  excessively  tattered, 
she^  with  the  consent  of  her  mother,  selected  some 
of  her  owp,  and  charged  Paul  to  go  by  stealth  and 
cleposit  them  at  the  door  of  their  cottages«  Thus  she 
did .  good, ,  after  the  manner  of  the  Deity  ;  con- 
cealing the  benefactress  and  shewing  tjie  benefit 
;  You  gentlemen  of  Europe,  whose  minds  are 
tainted  ^frotn  your  early  infancy  by  so  many  pr<jju» 
dices  incompatible  with  happiness,  you  are  unable 
to  conceive  how  Nature  can  bestow  so  much  illu- 
mination, and  so  manj?  pleasures.  Your  souls,  cir- 
cumscribed within  ^  small  sphere  of  human  know- 
ledge, soon  a»ttain, the  term  of  tteir  artificial  en* 
joyinents,;.  but  nature  and  the  hear^are  inexhaust- 
ible. Paul  and  Virginia  had  no  time-pieces,  nor  al- 
manacs, nor  books  of  chronology,  of  hisitory  or  of 
philospphy ,;  the  periods  of  their  lives  were  regulated 
by  these  of  Nature.  They  knew  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the,  sbadpw  of  the  tr^es  ;  the  seasons,  by  the 
times.wjiq^H.  they  produced  their  flowers,  or  their 
fruit§ ;  ?ind  years,  by  the  number  of  their  harves^ts. 
Tbese  ^eli^htful  images  diffused  the  greatest 
^harms,  over  their  conversation,  **It  is  dinner- 
^'Vtime,''  said  Virginia^  tp  the  family,  the  sba-» 
<«  dpw§  of  the   batianas   ^rie   at    their  feet ;"  or 

else, 
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d»e,  "  night  approaches,  for  the  tamarinds  are  clos- 
^ -iog  their  leaves."  "When  shall  we  see  your" 
said  same  of  her  companions  of  the  vicinity  to  her  ; 
^''  at  the  time  of  ihe  sugar-canes,"  replied  Virginia; 
**  your  visit  \i^ill  be  still  sweeter  and  more  agreeable 
^f  at  that  time,"  returned  these  young  people.  WUen 
enquiries  .were  n;Kade  respecting  her  own  age  and 
that  of  Faulf  *'  My  brother,"  said  slie,  *•  is  of  the 
"  same  age  with  the  great  cocoa- tree  of  the  foun- 
"  tain,  and  I,  with  that  of  the  small  one.  Tlie 
^  mango-tiees have  yielded  their  fruit  twelve  times^ 
^  and  the  orange-^rces  have  opened  their  blossotns: 
"  twenty-four  tinacs,  since  I  came  into  the  World." 
Like  Fauns  and  Dsrytads  their  lives  seemed  to  be  at- 
tached to  those  of  the  trees.  They  knew  no  otl>er 
historical  epochs  but  the  lives  of  their  mothers; 
BO  otlier  chronology  but  that  of  their  orchards ; 
and  no  other  philosophy  but  universal  beneficence, 
and  rejsignadon  to  the  will  of  GOD. 

After  all,  what  occasion  had  ttese  young  crea- 
tures for  such  riches  and  knowledge  as  we  hav^ 
learnt  to  prize  r  Their  ignorance  and  their  wants 
wcfeeven  a  farther  addition  to  their  happiness^ 
Not  a  day  passed  in  which  they  did  not  communi*» 
aate  to  each  other  some  assistance,  or  some  infor- 
mation; I  repeat  it,  information;  and  though  it 
ought  be  mingled  with  some  error,  yet  man  in  a 
atateof  purity  has  no  ^dangerous  error  to  fear.  Thus 
did  these  two  children  of  Nature  advance  in  life; 
hitherto  no  care  had  wrinkled  their  foreheads,  no 
isrtemperancehadcorrirpteditheir  blood,  no  unhap** 
py  passion  had  depraved  their  hearts;  ?love,  inno^ 
cm»tj  piety,  were  daily  unfolding  the  beauties  of 
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their  soul  in  graces  inefFable^  in  their  features,  in 
their  attitudes,  and  in  their  motions.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  life  they  had  all  the  freshness  of  it ;  like  our 
first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  wlien,  proce^- 
ingfrom  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  they  saw,  ap- 
proached, and  conversed  with  each  other,  at  first, 
like  brother  and  sister.  Virginia^  gentle,  modest 
^nd  confident  WktEve;  PaulWke  Adam,  with  the 
stature  of  a  man,  and  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
He  has  a  thousand  times  told  me,  that  sometimes 
being  alone  with  her,  on  his  return  from  labour,  he 
had  thus  addressed  her :  "  When  I  am  weary  the 
^*  sight  of  thee  revives  me  ;  when  from  the  moun- 
*'  tain's  height  I  descry  thee  at  the  bottom  of  this 
*•  valley,  thou  appearestlike  a  rose-bud  in  the  midst 
**  of  our  orchards;  when  thou  walkest  toward  the 
-**  dwelling  of  our  mothers,  the  partridge  which  trips 
^^  along  to  it's  young  one's,  has  a  chest  less  beauti- 
^'  ful,  and  a  gait  less  nimble  than  thou  hast.  AU 
^'  though  1  lose  sight  of  thee  through  the  trees, 
^'  there  is  no  occasion  for  thy  presence  in  order  to 
•*  find  thee  again ;  something  of  thee  which  I  amun^ 
^*  able  to  express,  remains  for  me  in  the  air  through 
^^  which  thou  hast  passed,  and  upon  the  grass  upon 
*^  which  thou  hast  been  seated.  When  I  approach 
*^  thee  all  my  senses  are  ravished  ;  the  azure  of  the 
^*  Heavens  is  less  radiant  than  the  blue  of  thine  eyes; 
^*  the  warbling  of  the  bengali  is  less  sweet  than  the 
^'  tone  of  thy  voice;  if  I  |^ch  thee  only  with  the 
^^  tip  of  my  finger,  my  whole  body  thrills  with 
**.  pleasure.  Dost  thou  remember  that  day  on  which 
^^  we  passed  across  the'pebbly  bed  of  the  river  of 
f *  the  mountaij) of  theTbjrce paps;  wbeq I  arri vedon 
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*^it\s  banks.  I  was  vciy  much  fatigued,  biitassooit 
**  as  I  had  taken  thee  on  my  back,  it  seemed  a&  if 
*'  I  had  gotten  wings  like  a  bird  :  Tell  me,  by  what 
*^  charm  thou  hast  been  able  thus  to  enchant  nte : 

V  Is. it  by  thy  understanding?  Our. mothers  hsve 
**  more  than  either  of: use:  I&it  by. tliy  caresses ? 
*'  Our-Uiotbers  embrace  me  still  oftener  than  thoof 
^^  do&tr  I  believe  it  is  by  thy  bienevolence ;  Isfaalf 
^*  never'forget  that  thou  walkest  barefoot,  as  far  as 
**  the  Black  River,  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  a  Mrretch* 
^*  ed  fugitive  alave.  Receive;  my  much-loved  Vir- 
**  giniaf  receive  this  flowery  ;feranch  of  the .  leraon- 
*^  tree,  which  I  have  gathered  for  thee  in  the  fo^ 
'^^  rest;  pkce  it  at  night  by  :thy  pillow:  eat  thi^ 
^Vmorsel  of  honey-combj  which  I  took  for  tlietf 
**  from  the  top  of  a  rock.  First  however  repose 
**  thyself  upon  my  bosom,  a'nd  Ishall  be  again  re- 
**  vived."       . 

Virginia  replied,  "  Oh,  my  brother !  'the  rays  of 
^*  the  rising  Sun  on  the  isummits  of  thcvse  rocks  af* 
**  ford  uie  less  del ig^ht than  thy  presence:  I  love  my 
"  own  mother  dearly;  I  love  thine;  but  when  they 
**  call  thee,  Son,  I  love  them  still  more.  The  ca- 
"  resses  which  they  bestow  on  thee  are  felt  more 
"  sensibly  by  me  than  those  which  I  myself  receivei 

V  from  them.  Thou  askest  me,  Why  thouiovest 
**  me?  But  those  that  are  reared  together  always 
**  love  each  other :  behold  our  birds,  brought  up 
?'  in  the  same  nest,  they  love  like  us,  like  us  they 
^*  are  always  together  :  hearkien  how  tliey  call  and 
"reply  to  each  other  from  bush  to  bush :  in  like 
*'  manner,  when  the  echoes  bring  to  my  ear  the 
^'airs  which  thou  play  est  on  thy  flute  from  tlie 

"  mountain- 
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^  moiisiUin-top,  I  repeat  the  vends  of  them  at  the 
^  bottcMn  of  this  valley ;  thou  art  most  dear  to  me, 
^  but  above  all,  since  tliat  day  on  which  thou  weit 
*^  idetermiDed  to  iight  the  roaster  of  the  slave  for 
«f  wy  sake :  since  that  period  I  Jiave  said  to  myself 
^  «•  thousand  times :  Ah  !  my  brother  has  an  ex- 
^  oeileat  heart :  but  for  him  I  should  have  died 
•*  with  terror.  I  daily  hnplore  the  blessing  of  the 
^  Almighty  on  my  oivn  mother^  and  on  thine,  on 
^^  tliysdf,  and  on  our  poor  domestics:  but  when  t 
*'  pronounce  thy  name  my  devotion  seems  to  glow, 
^*  I  so  earnestly  intreat  tl»  Almighty  that  no  evil 
^^  may  befal  thee.  Why  do^t  thou  go  so  &rofi;  and 
^  climb  to  such  heights,  to  find  me  fruits  and  fiow- 
•*  crs  ?  Have  we  not  enough  in  the  gar4ien  ?  How 
''  fatigued,  and  in  what  a  heat  thou  ait  just  now?"* 
Then  with  her  little  white  liandkerchief  she  wiped 
his  forehead  and  his  cheeks,  and  gave  him  a  thou- 
sand kisses. 

Nevertheless  for  some  time  past  Virginia  liad  felt 
herself  disturbed  with  an  unknown  malady.  Her  fine 
blue  eyes  were  tinged  with  black,  her  colour  faded, 
and  an  universal  langour  weakened  her  body.  Se- 
renity no  longer  sat  upon  her  forehead,  nor  smiles 
upon  her  lips :  all  at  once  might  be  seen  in  her, 
gaiety  without  joy,  and  sadness  without  sorrow. 
She  withdrew  herself  from  her  i  nnocent  amusements, 
from  her  sweet  occupations,  and  from  the  society  of 
her  much-loved  family.  She  wandered  bene  and 
there  in  the  most  solitary  places  of  the  plantation, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Sometimes,  at  the 
sight  of  P««/,  sheiranup  to  him  in  a  playful  manner; 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  com* 
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iag  in  contact  with  hiin^  an  unaccountable  cm* 
harrasmwt  seized  her  :  a  lively  red  coloured  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  her,  eyes  no  longer  dared  to  fix 
themselr^s  on  his,  Paul  thus  addressed  her; 
^'  These  cocks  are  covered  with  verdure^  tiie  birds 
*^  warble  when  they  see  thee:  all  is  gay  around 
f*  thee,  :and  thou  alone  art  sad,"  Thus,  with  em* 
braces  did  he  endeavour  to  Te-animate  her;  but 
fihe,  turning  away  her  bead,  flew  trembling  tolicr 
mo  ther.  Tlie  unhappy  girl  felt  herself  dist^oinposed 
by  the  caresses  of  her  brothen  Paul  was  quite  ig» 
juorant  of  thecause  of  caprices  so  new  andso  strange. 
Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly.  Oneoftliose 
Sunnners  wl)ich  desolate  from  time  to  time  the 
lands  situated  between  the  Tmpicsii  happened  to 
extend  it's  ravages  here  also.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  Deeember,  when  the  Sun,  in  Capricorn 
ficorches  with  bis  vertical  fires  the  whde  Isk  of 
France,  for  three  weeks  together:  the  south-east 
wind^  which  reigns  there  almost  all  the  year  round, 
now  blew  no  longer.  Huge  whirlwinds  of  dust 
raised  themselves  from  the  lugh-ways,  and  hung 
suspended  in  the  air.  The  earth  was  deft  asun** 
der  in  all  parts,  and  the  grass  entirely  burnt  up;  ar- 
dent exhalations  issued  from  the  sides  of  the  mouu^ 
fiains;  and  most  of  the  rivulets  wei:e  dried  up.  No 
claud  arose  out  of  the,  ^a ;  during  the  iday-time, 
only  red  vapours  £^oen4^d  above  it's  suiface,  and 
a|>p^aF^d4t^.^^^i^t^''^i^^  the  flames  of  a  gi^eat  con» 
fia^^atioH.  £ven  tlie  uigi^t  season  diffused  no  cool*^ 
»e4s  over  tl^e  bHrning  atmosphere.  The  bloody 
disk  of  the  moon  rose,  of  an  enormous  size,  in  the 
iia^^  h^riizonj  th^  (languid  iSopka,  on  the  sides  of 
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the  mountains,  Avitli  their  necks  stretched  out  to- 
ward Heaven,  and  drawing  in  the  air  with  difficulty, 
made  the  vallies  resound  with  their  mournful 
cries;  even  the  cafre  who  conducted  them  Jay 
along  the  ground,  endeavouring  to  cool  himself 
in  that  position.  Every  where  the  soil  was  scorch- 
ing hot,  and  the  stifling  air  resounded  with  the 
buzzing  of  insects,  which  sought  to  quench  their 
thirst  with  the  blood  of  men  and  of  animals. 

One  of  those  parching  nights  Virginia  felt  all 
the  symptoms  of  her  malady  redouble.  She  got 
up,  she  sat  down,  she  returned  to  bed,  but  in  no 
attitude  could  she  find  either  sleep  or  repose.  She 
rambled  by  the  light  of  the  moon  toward  the  foun- 
tain; she  perceived  it's  source,  which  in  defiance 
of  the  drought,  still  flowed  in  silver  filkts  over  the 
dusky  sides  of  the  rock.  Without  hesitation  she 
plunged  herself  into  it's  bason ;  at  first  the  fresh- 
ness re-animated  her;  and  a  thousand  agi^eablCy 
recollections  presented  themselves  to  her  mind. 
She  remembered  how,  in  the  days  of  infancy,  her 
mother  and  Margaret  amused  themselves*  with 
bathing  Paul  and  her  in  that  very  stream,  and  how 
Paul  afterwards,  appropriating  this  bath  solely  to 
her  use,  had  deepened  it's  bed,  covered  the  bottom 
with  sand,  and  sowed  aromatic  herbs  around  it's 
brink.  On  her  naked  arms,  and  on  her  bosom, 
she  perceived  thie  reflexes  of  the  two  palm-trees, 
which  had  been  planted  at  the  birth  of  her  brother 
and  at  her  own,  and  M'hich  now  interwove  their 
green  boughs,  and  their  young  cocoas,  over  her 
her  bead.  She  called  to  remembrance  the  friend- 
ship of  Paul,  sweeter  than  perfumes,  purer  than 

the 
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the  Avater  of  the  fountain,  stronger  than  united 
palm-trees,  and  she  heaved  a  sigh.  She  then  in- 
flected that  it  was  the  night  season,  and  that  she 
was  in  solitude ;  a  consuming  fire  enflamed  her' 
breast  immediately  she  hastened  in  <lismay,  from 
these  dangerous  shades,  and  from  waters  more  ar- 
dent than  the  suns  of  the  Torrid  Zone :  she  hurried 
to  her  mother  to  seek -refuge  from  herself.  A 
thousand  times,  wishing  to  disclose  her  anguish, 
she  pressed  the  maternal  \mnds  bietween  her  own : 
a  thousand  times  she  was  on  tlie  point  of  pronounc- 
ing the  name  of  Paui^  but  her  heaJt  was  so  full  as 
to  deprive  her  tongue  of  utteranoJj  and  reclining 
her  head  an  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  she  bedewed 
it  with  a  shower  of  tears. 

Madame  rfe  ia  Tour  plainly  perceived  the  cause  of 
her  daughter's  disorder,  but  even  she  hei^s^elf  had 
ftot  the  courage  to  speak  to  her  about  it  *^  Mv 
<*  child,"  said  she  to  her,  "  address  yourself  to  the 
"  Almighty,  who  dispenses  health  and  lifeaccotd- 
"  ing  to  his  good  pleasure.  He  maldes  trial  of 
■  *  your  virtue  to-day,  only  in  order  to  recompense 
*^  you  to-morrow  ;  consider  that  the  chief  end  of 
"  our  beingplaced  on  the  eartli  i&  to  practisevirtue.'* 
In  the  mean  time,  those  excessive  faeats^  raised 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean  aii  assemblage  of 
vapours,  which,  like  a  vast  parasoj,  ciovierecl  the 
face  of  the  island.  The  sublimits  of  tlie:  moiin^ 
tains  collected  these  around  them,  and  long  fuiTQ\vs 
of  flame  from  time  to  time  issued  out  of*  then-  dloud- 
capt  peaks.  Presently,  aflber  tremeadmis  thiinder- 
claps  made  the- woods,  thc'pUina,  and  the  valljes, 
reverberate  the  noise  of  their  expl^siotis..  The  i-aia 
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in  cataracts  gushed  down  from  the  Heavens^ 
Foaming  torrents  precipitated  themselves  down  the 
aides  of  this  mountain ;  the  bottom  of  the  bas<Hi 
waa  transformed  into  a  Sea ;  tlie  platform  ou  which 
the  cottages  were  raised  into  a  Kttle  island ;  and 
t])e  entrance  into  the  valley  had  become  a  sluiccy 
out  of  which  rushedi  with  awful  impetufosity^  by 
the  force  of  the  roaring  waters^  the  earthy  the  trees^ 
and  the  rocks. 

The  whole  family,  seised  with  trembling,  ad- 
dressed their  prayer  to  GOD  in  Madame  dc  Im 
Tbitr's ^cottage,  the  roof  of  which  cracked  dread-» 
fully  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Though  the 
door  and  the  outside  window-shutters  were  closely 
barred,  every  object  was  clearly  distinguishable 
within  through  the  jointings  of  the  boards,  so 
bright  and  so  frequent  were  the  flashes:  of  light-' 
ning.  The  intrepid  Paui^  attended  by  jDwjw^o,  went 
from  the  one  cottage  to'  the  other,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  raging  of  the  elements,  here  securing  a  wall 
by  a  cress  beam,  and  there  by  driving  in  a  stake ; 
he  went  in  only  now  and  then,  to  comfbrt  the-fa- 
mily  with  the  hope  of  the  speedy  return  of  fine 
yreather.  In  reality,  towards  evening  the  rain 
ceased  ;  the  teadc^wind  fn>m  the  South-ea&t  re- 
sumed Its  usual  current ;  the  stonny  clouds  were 
driven  to  the  North-west,  and  the  settling  Sun  ap* 
peared  in  tlie  horizon. 

The  first  wish  which  Virginia  expressed  was  to 
re* visit  the  place  of  her  repose :  Paul  approached 
her  with  a  timid  air,  and  offered  her  his  arm  toas* 
sist  her  in  walking  thither.  She  accepted  it  with 
a  smile,  and  they  set;  out  together  ftom  the  cot- . 
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tage :  the  air  was  cool .  hnd  sonorous ;  clouds  of 
white  smoke  arose  on  the  ridges  df  the  motuitaiBs^ 
fun-owed  here  and  there  by  theibam  of  the  torrents^ 
Vhich  were  now  drying  up  on  every  side.  As  for 
tlie  garden,  it  was  entirdy  destroyed  by  deep  gut- 
ters ;  most  of  the  ftrait^trees  \tere  torn  up  by  the 
roots ;  iuimehise  heaps  of  sand  covered  the  stripes 
of  meadow^grotind,  and  completdy  choked  up  Fir- 
IfiitiVs  bath :  the  two  cocoa* trees  howevier  were 
atilt  standing,  and  in  fi^l  verdure  :  the  bo^'crs' 
and  the  grassy  turfs  were  bo  more,  and  the  ear 
was  Qo  longer  dianned  with  the  warbling  of  the 
inrds,  except  a  few  bengalb  on  the  summit  of 
the  neighbouring  rocks^  which  deplored  with 
plaintive  nates  the  loss  of  their  young. 

At  sight  of  this  desolatkm  Virginia  said  to  Patd^ 
**  You  brought  the  birds  hither,  and  the  hurricane. 
^^  has  destroyed  them ;  yon  planted  this  garden* 
**  and  it  is  now  no  more:  every  thing  <m  earth  pe- 
^^  rishes;  Heaven  alone  is  unchangeable.  .Paultty 
*^  plied:  Oh !  then,  that  it  were  in  my  pouter  tcr 
*^  bestow  some  gift  of  Heaven  upon  you!  But  alas ! 
**  I  possess  nothing  now,  even  on  the  Earth.''  f^ir^ 
giniOy  with  a  blush  returned :  ^  You  havecertaanljr 
^  the  portrait  of  St  Paul  that  you  can  call  your 
^  own."  Scarcely  had  she  pronounced  these  words, 
than  Paul  flew  to  his  mother's  cottage  to  seek  for 
it  This  portrait  was  a  s^nall  miniature  represent- 
ing  Paul  the  hermit  Margaret  regarded  it  with 
singular  devotion :  while  a  girl  she  wore  it  iotig' 
round  her  own  neck ,'  but  when  she  became  a  mo- 
ther  she  suspended  it  round  the  neck  of  her  child. 
i(  happened  that  when  p^^egnant  of  .hini^  andaban- 
donedby  all  the  World,  from  mei^ly  contemplating 
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the  image  of  this  blessed  Recluse,  the  fruit  of  her 
vonib  contracted  a  strong  resemblance  to  it;  this 
determined  her  to. bestow,  the  same  name  on  htm  ; 
and  likewise  to  give  him  for  a  patron,  a  Saint  wha** 
had  passed  his.  life  far  from  Man,  by  whom  he  had. 
been  first  abused  and  then  deserted.  Virginia  on 
leceiving  this  small  portrait  from  the  hands  of 
Pauii  said  with  much  emotion:  "  My  brother, 
**  while  I  live  this  shall  never  be  taken  from  me^ 
"  and  I  shall  always  remember  that  you  gaveitie  the 
•*  only  possession  you  Imd  in  the  w6rld."  On  hear- 
ing those  tones  of  cordiality^  on  this  unexpected 
return  of  ramiliarity  and  tenderness^  Paul  was  go- 
ing  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  ;  but  as  nimbly  as  a 
bird  she  sprung  away,  leaving  him  quite  confound- 
ed, and  totally  unable  taaccount  for  a  conduct  so 
extraordinary. 

Meanwhile  Jiiirr^jrf^  said  to  Madame  dela  Tour:^ 
"Why  should  we  not  marry  our  children?  Their 
"  passion  for  each  other  is  extreme;  my  son  indeed, 
'^  is  not  yet  sensible  of  it ;  but  when  Nature  shal! 
"have  begun  to  speak  to  him,  to  no  purpose  wilF 
*'  we  employ  ill  ouf  vigilance  over  them ;  every 
"thing  is  to  be  feared.'*  Madame  de  be  Tour 
teturned:  *'  They  are  too  young  and  too  poor; 
"  what  anxiety  wotild  it  cost  us  should  Virginia: 
"bring  imto  the  world  unhappy  children^  whom 
"  perhaps  she  would  not  have  strength  to  rear. 
"  DomiAga  is  very  mucli  broken  ;  Mary  isiufirm  ; 
"  I  mysdf,  my  dear  friend  for  these  last  fourteen 
"  years  feel  my  health  very  much  impab^d:  A 
"  persorii  soon  grows  old  in  these  hot  gouh- 
"  tries,  especially  when  that  period  is  so  gmtljs 
''  accderated  by  sorrow.    Faul  is  oiir  ouly  h^pe  t 
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♦'  le*  U«  trait  till  age  Ms  strengthfeiiedf  fife  tdtisti- 
**  tutroo,  and  till  he  is  able  to  srappott  us  by'1:he 
*^  labour  of  Ms  hands.  At  ptiesent  ydm  t^ell  ktrow 
^^  we  have  hafrdiy  any  thing,  more  thati  k  scihty 
^*  supply  from  day  to  day.  But  if  we 'send  ^atd  to 
*^  India  for  a  short  space  of  time,  eotntfierce  Vill 
•^supply  him  with  the  means  of  pUTclmsin^  some 
**  slaves.  On  his  return  hither  we  w^Ii  marry  iifm 
"  to  Virginia  j  for  I  am  well  assiired  that  no  one 
**  can  make  my  beloved  daughter  so  happy  as  y'o'iir 
^-  son  Paul.  Let  us  mention  the  matter  tb  our 
"  neighbour.*' 

These  ladies  acciordingly  consulted  me,  and  1  ap- 
proved of  their  plan..  "  The  seas  of  India  are  de- 
^*  lightfaV  said  I  to  them ;  "  if  we  chuse  a  favour- 
^'  able  season  forgoing  from  hence  to  that  Cooiitr^, 
**  the  voyage  outward  is  but  six  weeks  at  mast, 
• "  and  as  long  te  return  ;  we  will  make  up  a  small 
*'  assortment  of  goods  for  Paul;  for  I  have  some 
^'  neighbours  who  are  very  fond  of  him;  were  We 
"  but  to  provide  him  with  a  parcel  of  raw  cotton, 
**  of  which  we  can  here  make  no  use  for  watlt  of 
^^  mills  M  di-ess  it ;  some  ebony  wood,  which  ii^  s6 
**  ctrnimouhere  that  we  use  it  for  fuel;  and  several 
*^  S0tt&of  fosin,  which  go  to  waste  rn  these  woods'; 
**  all  of  those  commodities  will  find  a  market  in' 
"  India,  though  they  are  of  no  value  at  all  here.'' 

I  took  upon  myself  the  charge  of  obtainrng^'f. 
de  la  Bourdonaye'^s  pertnission  for  this  embarkatrbn  j 
but  I  thought  it  necessary,  beforehand,  to  opetlthe 
business  to  Paul.  How  was  I  astonished  however 
when  that  young  man  said  tor  me,  with  a  good 
sense  far  above  his  years  :   "  Why  would  you  have 
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'*  tne  quit  my  family  for  a  visionaiy  project  of  for- 

^^  tune  ?  Can  there  be  a  more  advantageous  com- 

'^  merce  in  the  World  than  the  cultivation  of  a  field, 

**  which  sometimes  yields  fifty  and  a  hundred  fold? 

*'  If  we  wish  to  engage  in  trade,  can  we  not  do  so 

<<  by  carrying  our  superfluities  from  hence  to  the 

"  city,  without  the  necessity  of  my  rambling  to  the 

*'  Indies?  Our  parents  tell  me  that  Domingo  is  old 

"  and  worn  out ;    but  I  am  young,  and  daily  ac- 

^'  quiring  fresh  vigour.      What  if  any  accident 

"  should  befal  them  during  my  absence,  more  ea- 

•*  pecially  to  f^irginia^  who  even  now  sufiers  very 

.  *'  severely  ?  Ah,  no !  no !  I  can  never  bring  myself 

"  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  them." 

His  answer  greatly  embarrassed  me;  for  Madame 
de  la  Tour  had  not  concealed  from  me  f^irginid's 
condition,  and  the. desire  which  she  herself  had  of 
deferring  their  union  till  they  were  of  a  more  ma- 
ture age,  by  separating  them  from  each  other.  I 
durst  not  so  much  as  hint  to  Paul  th^t  such  werc^ 
her  motives. 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  on,  a  ves- 
sel newly  arrived  from  France  brought  a  letter  to 
Madame  de  la  Tour  from  her  aunt.  Tlie  fear  of 
death,  without  which  obdurate  hearts  would  never 
soften,  had  appalled  her.  She  had  just  recovered 
from  a  dangerous  disorder^  w^ich  produced  a  deep 
melancholy,  and  which  age  tendered  incurable. 
,She  requested  her  niece  to  return  to  France  :  or  if 
the  state  of  her  health  were  such  as  to  prevent  her 
taking  so  long  a  voyage,  she  enjaiued  her  to  send 
.  Virginia  thitlier,  on  whom  she  intended  to  bestow 
.  a  good  education,  a  placeat  Court,  and  a  bequest  of 

all 
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nM  her  possessions :  tlie  t^um  of  hn  fsvter,  she 
added)  depended  entinely  on  complktnce  with  these 
iDJunctions. 

,    No  sooner  had  this  letter  heen  read  than  it  spread 
universal  consternation  in  the  family;  Dqmingmnd 
Jl/«ry.  began  to  weep ;  ^aul,  motionless  with  as» 
tonishmenty. seemed  ready  to  burst  with  rage ;  Fir^ 
ginia,  her  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  on  her  motlier, 
dareii  n6t  to  utter  a  syllable.     "  Can  you  bring 
**  yourself  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  us  «**  said 
'Margaret  to  Madame  de  la  Tour.  "No,  my  friend, 
**no,  my  children/*  replied  Madame  dip  la  Tour; 
*'  I  will  never  leave  you;  with  you  I  have  lived; 
, "  and  with  you  I  mean  to  die :  I  never  kliew  what 
**  happiness  was  till  I  experienced  your  friendship : 
"  if  my  health  is  impaired,  ancient  sorrows  are  the 
*'  cause  :  my  heart  has  been  pierced  by  the  harsh-' 
"  ness  of  my  relations,  and  by  the  losis  of  my  be-^ 
".  loved  husband  :  but  since  that  period  I  havg  eiv* 
"joyed  more  consolation  and  felicity  with  you,  in 
"  these  poor  cottages  than  ever  the  riches  of  my" 
"  family  gave  me  reason  to  expect,  even  in  my  nav 
"  tive  country/'  .  At  these  words  tears  of  joy  be-^ 
dewed  the  cheeks  of  the  whole  household :  Paid; 
folding  Madame  de  la  Tourm  his  arms,  exclaimed : 
"And  I  will  never,  never  quit  you,  nor  go  from, 
"hence  to  the  Indies;   you  shall  experience  no 
"^M^ant,  my  dear  mother,  as  long  ^  we  are  able  ^ 
"  work  for  youl"    Of  all  the  society,  however,  the' 
person  who  testified  th^  least  joy,  and  who  never- 
theless felt  it  the  most,  was  Virginia^    A  gentle 
cheerfulness  appeared  in  her,  the  remainder  of  tha 
day,  and  the  return  of  hertranquiUity  redoubled  ^fae 
general  satisiuction)! 

Lis  Next 
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NecKt/monubg  at  90ii^ria9(  as.  they  were  ofiSd'ing 
»p  their  acoufltda^d  matin  prayet  which  prdeedkid 
breakfast,  Domingo  informed  them  that  a  gentjet 
man  on  homebacic  wa«.  appr/Q^dling  iS^  plantation, 
fioUawed  by  two  slaves*  It  nviMiMr  de  hMwr^hmst^k 
He  filtered  the cx>l;tage.whei:6  t^mwbohfkniily  wei^ 
at  table:  Virginia. wt%  sming  up,  accordijdg  ta 
the  custom  of  the  xjoun try,  eofiee  and  bcnted  fice-; 
thene  were  Ukawise  hot  potatoes  and  freish  bananas; 
the  only  dishes  whi(^  they  Md  were  the  halves  of 
a  gQurd ;  and  aU  thj^ir  table  linen  consiiitefl  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plantain.  Th*  Cpvernor  at  first  ex- 
pressed some  suf pi!i;3e;  at  the  meanness  of  the>r 
dwelling;  then,  addree^sing  hisasclf  to  Madame  dls 
^  TouTy  Ije  ^aid  th^t  hi?  public  situation  sometidies 
prevented  him  ffQm  paying  »t:(en(io}:i  to  individimls^ 
but  that  she  however,  had  4  title  to  claiip  hi^  more 
immediate  Pfgard>  **  f^Toii  h^^ve,  i^ad^nv"  addf&d 
he^  "  an  aunt  at  B^is,  a  lidy  of.  quality  and  very 
'^  ricli,  whodesigns  to  b^t^w  h^^'  fortune  upon  y ou^ 
'^  hut  at  the  ^aine  \im9  expects  that  ypi^  wiU^ttepd 
''her."  MadAm<^  (^  A*  Tpw  replied,  t^al  her  un* 
settled  state  efbeaUb  wQuld  nfOt  perinit  her  to  un- 
dertake so  Joag  a  voyage.  ^  Surely  then^"  cried 
M.  de  la  Bourdon^ty  \^  you  cannot>  without,  in- 
*' justice,  jdepriveyou^ywug.awi  begirt i^uldftugh- 
^'  ter  of  so  groat  an  inheritance ;  I  will  npt  conceal 
"  fronxyou,  that  your  ajant  has  employed  authqrity^ 
*'  to  secure  your  daughter's  compliance  vith  h^ir 
''  wish.  The  minister  has  written Jx)qije  on  %h^  SM^ 
''  Ject,  aathocising  me,  if  necessary,  to  exerckie  ^thte 
V  hand  of  power;  butOTy  ^only  a>i^in  emt^l^jxipe 
^^  that>  is.tapToitiQle  ^the iappinesft  of  tJue, ii^fijji* 
"  tants  of  this  colony;  I  expect.thetsforeJhat  Jfii* 
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^  witt,  ^Mth  cheerftltress  istilbmit  to  the  sacrifice  of 
**  a  few  years,  ou^hich  depeAd  th^^  ^stablisbimeitt 
^*  of  yotsf  dabghter,  and  your  own  welfare  for  tihe 
**  rem  binder  of  life.  For  ^at  purpose  do  people 
*^  resort  to  tbebe  islands?  I* it  not  lA  the  view  of 
*^  rtakinga  fortuiie?  Surely  however  it  is  far  more 
^^  agreeable  to  return,  a^iad  bbtaiil  ohe  in  bur  native 
^'^  coantry." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  pUced  ttpon  the  tablfe 
a  large  bag  of  pifasttesi  which  one6f  his  slayes  h«d 
bnmgbt.  **  This,- added  he  "is  whart;  yotii  auill 
^  has  remitted,  to  liiakc  the  necessary  prepatations 
**  for  the  voyage  of  the  young  lady  >^obt  daiightei*/' 
He  then  concluded  with  gently  i*eproaching  Ma>- 
da»na  de  ta  Tenr  for  not  haying  applied  to  hhh  in 
her  necessities:  at  the  saine  titne  applauding  the 
noble  iirnli^eds  which  she  had  dtsplaj^ed.  PaulMipcm. 
this  broke  silence^  apidthas  addressed  the  Gover^ 
nor :  "  Sir,  my  mother  di^d  apply  to  you,  and  your 
**  reception  was*  utsfeind  to  the  last  degree.*'  "  Have 
*^*ymi  then  another  child?''  said  M.  de  la  Bout- 
dm^e  to  Madame  d€  tu  Tour :  "  No,  Sir,"  replied 
Aie  ;  "  this  is  tlite  son  of  my  friend ;  but  he  and 
^*  Virginia  arc  our  common  property,  and  equally 
'*  beloved  by  both."  **  Young  man,"  sTStid  thie  Go- 
"  vernbr,  addressing  himself  to  Paufl,  ^*  when  you 
^'shatl  havfe  acqwred  experieAce  of  t^e  World, 
^*  you  will  learn  to  what  distresses  people  iti 
"  place  are  exposed ;  you  M^ill  discover  how  easy 
'*  it  is'  to^prej^idiee  them,  and  how  often  intriguing 
^  vice  obuaia^  for  them  what,  in  jwtice,  sHouid  \i6 
'*  bestWed  on  concealed  merit.'*    » 

M.  de  la  Bourdmaye^  ott  the  invitation  of  Ma- 
^      h\^  dame 
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dame</e  la  Taur^  seated  himself  by  her  at  the  table. 
He  breakfasted,  as  the  Creoles  do,  upon  coffee  mix- 
ed vith  boiled  rice.   He  was  charmed  with  the  or« 
der  and  neatness  of  the  little  cottage,  with  the 
union  of  the  two  happy  families,  and  even  with  tlie 
•zeal  of  their  old  domestics.     '*  Here,'*  said  be,  "  is 
**  no  furniture  but  what  the  woods  supply,  but  I 
**  see  countenances  serene,  and  hearts  of  gold.** 
Paul,  delighted  with  the  familiarity  of  the  new  Go- 
vernor, said  to  him :  ^'I  desire  your  friendship,  for 
**you  are  an  honest  man.'*  M,  de  la  Bourdonayere* 
ceived  this  mark  of  insular  cordiality  with  pleasure. 
He  embraced  Paulf  and  pressing  him  by  the  hand, 
assured  him  that  he  might  rely  upon  his  friendship. 
After  breakfast  he  took  Madame  de  la  Tour  apart, 
and  informed  her  that  a  favourable  opportunity  just 
now  offered  of  sending  her  daughter  into  France, 
hy  means  of  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing  ;  and 
that  he  would  recommend  her  to  the  care  of  a  lady^ 
a  relation  of  his  own,  who  was  going  passenger  in 
it ;  representJng  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  sacrifice  the  prospect  of  an  immense 
fortune,  to  the  pleasure  of  her  daughter's  company 
for  a  few  years.     "  Your  a,unt,"  added  he,  as  he  was 
departing,  **  cannot  hold  out  more  than  two  years 
'^  longer ;  her  friends  have  assured  me  of  it :  consi- 
'*  der  the  matter  therefore  seriously,  I  pray  you ; 
"  consult  your  own  mind ;   surely  every  person  of 
"  common  sense  must  be  of  my  opinion,*"  Madame 
de  la  Tbwr  replied :  **  As  I  desiri;  nothing  hencefor- 
^*  ward  but  the  welfare  of  my  daughter,  the  voyage 
*•  to  France  shall  be  left  entirely  to  her  Own  disposal.'* 
Jl^aiiame  d^  la  Tsur  was  pot  sorry  at  finding  an 
^  oppor^ 
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t^portunity  of  separating  Paul  and  Virginia  for  a 
ehort  time ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  view  of  securing 
their  mutual  happiness  at  a  future  period*  ^  She  ac* 
€ordingly  took  her  daughter  aside,  and  said  to  her : 
"  My  dear  chilfi,  our  domestics  are  growing  old ; 
<*  Paulh  still  very  young;  age  is  stealing  upon 
^  Margaret^  and  I  myself  am  already  infirm  :  should 
"  J  happen  to  die,  what  will  become  of  you  in  the 
"  midst  of  these/deserts  ?  You  will  be  left  entirely 
"  alone  with  no  person  to  assist  you,  and  you  witi 
^*  be  obliged  to  procure  yourself  a  livelihood  by  la- 
"  bouring  incessantly  in  the  ground,  like  a  hirt 
"ling:  such  an  idea  overwhelms  me  with  griet,'* 
Virginia  thus  replied  :  ^*  GOD  has  doomed  us  to 
"  labour :  you  have  taught  me  how  to  workj  and 
"  to  offer  up  daily  thanksgiving  to  Him.  Hitherto 
♦^  He  has  not  abandoned  us,  nor  will  he  abandon 
^  us  now.  His  providence  watches  with  peculiar 
"  care  over  the  unhappy ;  you  have  told  me  i^o  a 
"  thousand  times,  my  dear  mother!  Oh,  I  shall 
"  never  have  resolution  to  quit  you."  Madame  de 
la  Tour^  much  affected  returned,  ^^  I  have  no  other 
**  intention  than  that  of  rendering  you  happy,  and 
"  of  uniting  you  one  day  to  Pflfw/,  who  is  not  your 
**  brother :  Consider  likewise  that  his  fortune  now 
**  depends  entirely  on  you?' 

A  young  girl  in  love  thinks  that  every  one  is  ig- 
norant of  it.  She  spreads  the  same  veil  over  her 
eyes  which  she  wears  on  her  heart ;  but  when  it  is 
removed  by  the  band  of  a  beloved  friend,  immedi- 
ately the  secret  torments  of  her  love  transpire,  as  • 
through  an  opened  barrier,  and  the  gentle  expan* 
iions  of  confidence  succeed  to  the  mysterious  re« 
L 1 4  "  s^rve 
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%^Fve  in  which  she  had  enveloped  herself.  Hr^ 
gini(fi  sensibly  alive  to  the  new  testimonies  of  hev 
mother's  kiudness,  freely  related  the  many  stru^ 
gks  which  she  had  experienced  within  herself^  and 
of  which  GOD  alone  had  been  the  witness;  that 
^  perceived  the  hand  x>f  his  providence  in  the 
consolation  adn)rnistered  by  a  tender  mother,  who 
approved  of  her  inclination,  and  who  would  direct 
her  by  wholesome  counsel;  and  that  now^  restijDg 
qi^tiiely  on  her  support,  every  thing  operated  as  an 
iiiductment  to  rem^ia  where  she  was,  without un- 
ejisipess  for  the  present,  qt  anxiety  for  the  future, 
Madan)e  d^  la  Tour^  perceiving  that  her  confi- 
dence iiad  produced  an  effect  entirely  different 
from  what  she  had  expected,  smd  to  her:  "  My 
"  clear  child,  I  have  no  wish  to  constrain  yqiir  iii- 
".  clin^tions ;  cpnsider  the  matter  at  your  leisure ; 
*.'  but  conceal  your  love  from  Paul:  when  the 
'^  heart  of  a  young  woman  is  gjained,  her  lover  has 
"  nothing  moje  to  ask  of  her.'* 

Toward  tlie  evening,  while  she  was  alone  with 
Virginidy  a  tall  man  dressed  in  a  blue  cassock  came 
in.  He  was  an  ecclesiastical  missionary  of  the 
island,  aii(^  confessor  to  Madame  d^  la  Tour  and 
Virginia^  ai^d  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  Govern 
nor.  "  My  children,"  said  he,  as  he  entered, 
"  there  is  wea^i  in  store  foryoM  now,  thank  Hea- 
'.'  veil,  I  You  have  at  length  the  means  of  gratifjr- 
*\ingyour  bwevolcBt  feelings,  by  adminirterieg 
'^'  assistapQe  to  tjie  wiietched.  I  well  know  what 
\'  the  GovccPBor  has  said  to  you,  and  also-  your  re* 
't  ply-  ,  My  gvod  aiiadara,  the  state  of  your  health 
*1  qbligpf  yo^,  tf>  .re^iain  here ;  h|Ut  as  for  you,  ypSrpg  • 
...  '  .       ^  .  'Mady 
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-^  kdy,.  yoa  have  no  excuse*  We  must  obey  tte 
*^  will  of  Providence,  in  respec^ting  our  aged  rcte^ 
55  tioiw,  however  unjust  they  may  have  been  to  ua» 
*'  It  18  a  saerifice  I  grant,  bnt  it  is  the  command  0f 
i'  the  Almighty.     He  devoted  himself,  for  us,  and. 

.  y  it  is  our  duty  to  devote  ourselves  for  the  welfaie 
**  of  oui*  kindred.  Your  voyage  into  France  wiH. 
**  finally  come  to  a  happy  issue:  Can  you  possihlyy 
**  my  dear  child,  have  any  objection  tp  go  thithcf?'' 
Virginia^  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  teefubling 
as  she  spake,  replied:  ^'  If  it  is  the  command  of 
*^  GOD  that  I  should  go,  I  have  nothiiig^tofiagr 
5^  against  it ;  the  will  of  GOI>  be  don^,"  said  shev 
bursting  into  tears. 

The  misaionary  took  his  departure,  and  gave  the 
Governor  an  aeeount  of  the  success  of  hisembassj* 
Madame,  ^e/0  Towr  however  sent  a  message  to  me 
by  DomingQy  in  treating  me  to  come  over,  luid  coi^ 
$ult  about  Virginia's  departure.  It  was  ihy  firm 
€>pinion  that  she  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  go* 
I  maintain,  as  infallible  principles  of  happiness^ 
that  the  advantages  of  Nature  ought  always  to  be 
preferred  before  those  of  fortune ;  and  that  we 
should  never  seek  from  abroad  those  blessings 
which  we  can  find  at  home,  I  extend  these  mfaxinis 
in  all  cases,  without  a  single  exception.  ^But  of 
what  avail  could  my  moderate  counsels  prpva 
aga^lnst  the  illusipqs  of  an  immense  fortup^^'and 
my  natural  reason  again&t  th^  prejudices  of ^. the 
^orld^  and  against  an  aatliQrity  held  sac^^d  by 
^ladame  d^  la  Tour?  This  lady  consulted  me  only 
out  Qf  J  polil^nes^/  for  she  no  longer  del\bera^e4 
in  hec  own,  mind  after.  tt>e  decision,  of  ;beB 
^ppfegsor;  ^rtnMar^ant  ^ho,  in  spite  of 
'.  t  S  tb 
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the  advantages  which  she  thought  her  son  might 
derive  from  Virginians  fortune,  had  waiiinly  opposed 
her  departure,  no  longer  made  any  objections.  As 
Ibr  Paul,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  which 
might  be  formed,  and  alarmed  at  the  secret  coti* 
versations  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  and  her  daugh* 
ter,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  gloomy  sadness : 
•*  Surely,*'  said  he,  *^  they  are  contriving  some 
'^  mischief  against  me,  from  the  mysteriou^wss  of 
**  their  conduct  toward  me." 

A  report  meanwhile  being  soon  circulated  in  th« 
island,  that  fortune  had  visited  these  solitudes^ 
snerch^ts  of  every  description  might  be  seen  scram* 
bling  up  hither ;  they  displayed,  amidst  these  poor 
cottages,  the  richest  stuffs  of  India;  the  superfine 
dimities  of  Goudeiour;  the  handkerchiefs  of  Pou- 
licatand  Mazulipatam,  and  the  muslins  of  Decca, 
plain,  striped,  embroidered,  and  transparent  as  the 
day;  the  baftas of  Siirat,  so  beautifully  white,  and 
chintzes  of  all  colours,  and  of  the  rarest  sort,  with 
a  sable  ground  and  green  sprigs.  They  unrolled 
the  magnificent  silks  of  China;  lampas  pinked  into 
transparency;  satiny-white  damasks;  some  of  a 
meadow-green,  others  of  a  dazzling  red ;  rose-co* 
loured  taffetas,  satins  in  whole  bales,  Pekins  sofk 
as  wool,  white  and  yellow  nankeens,  and  even  the 
stuffs  of  Madagascar. 

Madanie  de  la  Tour  gave  her  daughter  permis- 
sion to  purchase  whatever  pleased  her,  carefully  , 
examining  however  the  quality  of  the  goods  and 
their  prices,  lest  the  merchants  should  impose  npon 
her.  Firgmia  made  cjioice  of  what  she  thought 
would  be  agreeable  to  her  mother,  to  Margaret^ 
and  to  F^ul.    ♦*  This,''  said  she,  **  will  be  useful 

for 
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For  farniture,  tKat  for  Domingo  and  Marp^*'  la 
short,  the  bag  of  piastres  was  expended  before  she 
thought  of  her  own  wants.  It  became  necessary 
to  cull  her  portion  out  of  the  presents  which  «he 
had  distributed  among  the  household* 

P^i«/,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  sight  of  these 
gifts  of  fortune,  which  presaged  the  departure  of 
Virginia^  came  to  my  house  a  few  days  afterwards; 
he  said  to  me,  with  a  melancholy  air :  ^'  My  sister 
**  is  going  to  leave  us ;  preparations  are  already 
*' made  for  her  departure.  Gome  over  to  our 
^^  habitation  I  entreat  you,  and  make  us6  of  youi: 
**  influence  on  the  minds  of  her  mother  and  of 
**  mine."  I  accoi^ingly  yielded  to  his  importunity^ 
though  well  assured  that  my  representations  would 
be  ineffectuaL 

If  Virginia  had  appeared  beautiful  to  me  in  hn 
dress  of  blue  Bengal  cloth,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
tied  round  her  head,  how  was  she  improved  when  I 
saw  her  habited  like  the  ladies  of  this  country !  She 
was  dressed  in  white  muslin,  lined  with  rosp^colour* 
ed  taffeta:  her  stays  displayed  to  great  aa  vantage 
her  elegant  and  majestic  shape ;   and  her  beautiful 
flaxen  hair,  in  long  double  tresses,  adorned  her  viiw 
gin  head :  her  fine  |>lue  eyes  had  assumed  a  cast  of 
melancholy,  and  the  agitation  which  her  heart  en-- 
dured,  by  struggling  with  a  smothered  passion,- 
gave  a  glowing  tint  to  her  complexion,  and  tdne^ 
full  of  emotion  to  her  voice.    The  very  contrast  of 
her'elegant  dress,  which  she  seemed  to  wear  against 
her  will,  rendered  her  languor  still  more  afiecttng. 
No  one  could  see  or  hear  her  without  being  moved* 
>P^2//s  sadness  was  increaised  by  it.    Margaret^  af- 
flicted at  her\son!s  situation, .  took  him  apart,  and 

thus 
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thus  addressed  him  :  *'  Why,  tny  son,  do  you  feed 
•*  yourself  with  false  hopes,  which  only  scrv^e  to^ 
•*  render  the  disappointixient  of  thetn^itiore  bitter? 
^  It  is  now  time  to  disclose  to  you  the  secret 
^^  of  your  life,  and  of  my  own.  MademoisdlBct  de  U 
•*  Tour  is  related  by  her  mother's  side  to  a  pefson 
<*  of  immense  vdaltb,  and  of  high  rank.  As  to 
^  yourself,  you  are  only  the  son  of  a  poor  low-born 
^  woman ;  and  what  is  still  worse  you  are.  a  bastard/ 

Th«  word  bastard  greatly  surprized  Paul;  he 
Imd  never  l)card  it  made  uw  of  bef«re,  and  he  ask- 
ed his  mother  the  meaning  pf  it :  she  replied  "  You 
••  hadnolegitimate  lather ;  when  I  was  a  girl,  love 
**  betrayed  me  iirto*  a  f(>tlj%  of  whiich  you  are  the 
••  fruit.  My  frailty  deprived  yoa  of  the  femily  of 
**  your  father,  and  my  repentance  of  that  of  your 
•  mother.  Unfortunate  boy !  I  am  the  only  rela- 
^  tionyou  have  in  the  world.'*  She  concluded  by 
bursting  hito  a  flood  of  teai^s.  Pau/ folding  her  in 
his  arms,  exclaimed  ;  "  Alas!  my  mother,  since  I 
•*  have  no  other  relation  but  you,  I  will  love  you 
**  still  the  more  j  but  what  a  secret  have  you  just  di- 
••  vulged  to  me!  I  now  plainly  perceive  the  reason 
•*  why  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tour  has  for  these  two 
•*  months  shunned  me,  and  which  has  at  length  de-» 
^  termined  her  to  take  her  departure.  Alas!  with** 
*^ont  doubt  i^he  despises  me  !" 

However,  the  hour  of  supper  came  ;  each  of  the 
guests^  took  a  place  at  table,  agitated  with  differ- 
ent  passions  ;  they  ate  little,  and  did  not  utters 
sio^  syMable;  Virginia  retired  first,  and  came  and 
seated'  her^lff  on*  the  spot  where  wc  now  ane ;  Paul 
svf^  ^tlo^d^  and  piacedf  himseif  by  he^  side ;  a 
profound,  feifeuce  eifcucii  for  some  time*.  .  lib  was 

one 


Ane  of  ikrmt  deKgfatfiil  nigfaits,  so  common  between 
the.Tropios^a&d:  whose!  beau t^r  baffl^  aU  descripi^ 
tiigiiL  The  i  moon  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
fitm^ment.  eA^eloped  Mrith  a  cloudycuctatn,  whidi 
iiras*  gradually  dissipated  by  h^r  rays.  Her  light 
insensibly  diffused  itself  over  the  mountains  of 
the  island^  aaord  ov^  their  peaks,  whkh  gUttetred 
with  a  silvery  verdurft.  N<^t  a  breath  of  wind  was 
to  be  heard*  In  the  .woods,,  at  the  bottom  qftl^ 
vallqr,  and  at  the  top  of  these  rocks,  the  soft 
warblings  and  gentle  murmurings  of  the  birds, 
which  were  caressing  each  other  in  their  ae^ts^  de^ 
lighted  with  the  beauty, of  Uiie  nighty  and.  the  ti^u^- 
quilUty  of  tbe  air,  stole  on  the  ear.  All,  even  to 
the  veiy: insects,  v/ere  humming  along  the  grass; 
tbe  stars  twinkling  in  the  Heavens,  reflected  tluek 
tiembling  images  on  the  surface  of  the  Ooeaai.  As 
Virginia,  wajs  surveyintg  with  wandering  eyes,  tlie 
vast  and  gloomy  horizon,  distinguishable  fro«»  the 
shores  of  the  island  by  the.  red  fires  of  the  fisheiv 
men,,  she  perceived,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port»  a 
light  fixed  to  a  large  dau*k  body ;  it  was  tlie  hn^ 
thorn  of  the  vessel  in  which  she  was  to  embark  for 
^rope,  and  which  re^dy  to  set  sail,  only  lay  at 
anchor  till  the  breeze  should  spring  up^  At  this 
sight  she  was  so  deeply  affected  that  she  turned  her 
head  aside,  lest  Paul  should  perceive  her  tears^ 

Madame  de  la  Tour^  Margarety  and  I,  were  seated 
a  few  paces  from  them,;  linder  the  shade  of  the  ba* 
nana  trees;  and,  owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  nighty 
we  distinctly  ^eard  their  con^versation,  which  i 
shall  never  forget 

Paul  said  to  her :  **  I  understand  madam,  tha* 
**yoxji  are  to  take  your  departure  hence  i^  thre« 

'    "days: 
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^  days :  have  you  no  apprehension  at  tfaetiiimght 
^  of  exposing  yourself  to  the  dangers  of  theSea....,^ 
^  the  5ea  at  which  you  used  to  be  so  terrified?' 
**  It  is  my  duty,  you  know/'  replied  Vtrgima^  **  to 
••  obey  the  command  of  my  relations*"    **  You  are 
^  going  then/'  said  Paul^  **  to  quit  our  society  for 
^  a  female  relation  who  ^ives  £3tr  from  hence,  and 
•*  whom  you  have  never  seenl" — "  Alw!"  returned 
^  Virginia^  had  I  been  permitted  to  follow  my  own 
^  inclination  I  should  have  remained  here  a\l  my 
f*  life  long ;    but  my  mother  is  of  a  contrary  opi- 
'^  nion,  and  my  confessor  has  told  me  it  is  the  will 
""  of  GOD  that  I  should  depart ;  that  life  is  a  state 
^  ofprobation....  Alas!  how  severe  that  probation  i&.'* 
**  How/*  replied  Fmlf  "  so  many  reasons  to  de- 
^  termine  thee  to  leave  us,  and  not  one  to  induce 
*'  thee  to  remain  !      Ah  !  of  the  former  there  is 
•*  still  one  which  you  have  not  mentioned :  the  at- 
^^  tractions  which  wealth  holds  out  are  powerful. 
•**  You  will  soon  find  in  a  world  entirely  new  to 
**  you,  another  person  on  whom. to  bei^tow  the  name 
^*  of  brother,  by  which  you  now  no  longer  address 
^  me :  you  will  find   this  brother  among  your 
^*  equals,  and  such  as  have  riches  and  high  birtlj, 
^'  which  r  can  never  offer  you.    But,  whither  can 
1*  you  go  to  be  more  happy  than  where  you  arc? 
**  On  what  land  can  you  set  your  foot  dearer  to 
**  you  than  that  which  gave  you  being?     Where 
"  can  you  find  a  society  more  amiable  than  that 
*•  one  of  which  yo6  are  entirely  beloved  ?     How 
"  can  you  exist  without  the  caresses  of  your  mo- 
"  ther,  to  which  you  have  been  so  long  accuston^ 
•*  ed  ?    What  will  become  of  your  mother^herself, 
»•  already  far  advanced  in  life,  wlien  she  no  longer 
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^  ifcfes  you  by  ber  side,  at  her  table,  in  the  house; 
"  atid  in  her  walks,  where  you  used  to  be  her  sup- 
**  port  ?  To  what  a  state  will  tnv  parent  be  re- 
"  ducedi  who  is  as  fondly  attached  to  you  as  your 
*'  own?  What  can  I  say  to  give  them  consolation^ 
**  when  I  see  them  mourning  your  absence?.  Cruef 
^*  girl !  I  say  nothing  of  myself:  but,  What  shall 
"  become  of  me,  when  in  the  mornitxg  I  no  longer 
*'  enjoy  your  company,  and  when  night  comes  on, 
"  without  bringing  us  together  again ;  and  when 
"  I  shall  behold  these  palm-trees,  planted  at  out 
*'  birth,  and  which  so  long  haVe  been  the  witnesses 
"  of  our  mutual  affection.  Ah !  since  a  new  dcs- 
"  tiny  attracts  you ;  since  you  will  seek  other  coun- 
^  tries  far  from  the  spot  where  you  ^vas  born,  and 
**  other  possessions  than  those  which  the  labour  of 
"my  hands  has  procured  for  you,  allow  me  to 
"accompa;ny  you  in  ydur  voyage;  I  will  en- 
"  courage  you  during  those  tempests  wfiich 
"  caused  iSuch  apprehensions  in  you  while  on  shore. 
*•  Thy  head  shall  repose  upon  my  bosom ;  I  will 
**  clasp  thee  to  my  breast ;  and,  in  France,  whither 
*^  thoii  art  going  in  quest  of  fortune  and  of  great- 
•*  ness,  I  will  follow  thee  as  thy  slave ;  in  the  pa* 
*^  laces  where  I  shall  behold  thee  served  and  adored, 
**  I  will  rejoice  at  thy  happiness;  even  then  I  shall 
"  be  rich  enough  to  offer  thee  the  greatest  of  sacri- 
"  fices,  by  dying  at  thy  feet." 

His  voice  was  entirely  stifled  with  sobbing ;  we 
presently  heard  that  of  Firginiay  who  addressed  him 

hx  these  words,  frequently  interrupted  by  sighs 

"  It  is   for  thy  sake  that  I  go  away for  thee, 

"  whom  I  have  daily  seen   bowed   down   to  the 
^^  ground,  labouring  to  support  two  infirm  families* 

If 
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•*  If  I  have  embraced  this  oppoitamty  of  acquiring 
*^  irealth,  it  is  only  to  return  a  thousand  fold  th6 
'^  good  which  thau  hast  done  tx>  us  all  Can  th€r6 
"  beafbrtuncworthyof  thyfriendship?  Whynfi^n- 
•*  tioB  thy  birth  to  me  ?  Ah !  were  it  even  possible  that 
^  another  brother  should  be  oifered  to  me,  could  I 
••  chose  any  but  thee  ?  Oh,  Paul !  Paul !  thou  art 
•*  far  dearer  fo  me  than  a  brother.  What  a  strug- 
'^  gle  hath  it  cost  me  to  keep  thee  at  a  distance !  I 
^^  even  wished  thee  to  assist  me  in  separating  m6 
"  from  myself,  till  Heaven  could  bless  our  union. 
"Botnow,  I  remain!  I  depart!  I  live!  I  die!  Do 
^*  what  thou  wilt  with  m<»:  Oh,  irresolute  girl  that 
^^  lam!  I  \iaA  fortitude  to  repel  thy  caresses^  but 
•*  thy  sorrow  quite  overpowers  me." 

At  these  words  Paul  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
holding  her  closely  embraced,  exclaimed  with  a  ter- 
rible voice:  *'  I  am  resolved  to  go.  with  her,  nor 
**  shall  any  thing  shake  my  resolution.".  Welmme- 
diately  flew  toward  him,  and  Madam;ei2e  h  Tourai- 
dressed  him  in  these  words :  *^  My  son,  should  you 
*'  go  away  what  is  to  become  of  us?" 

He  repeated  these  words,  shuddering :  My  son, 
.Hiy  son!...."  Dost  thou,"  cried  he,  **act  the  partof 
"  a  mother,  thou,  who  separatist  brother  and  sister? 
**  We  both  were  nourished,  by  thy  milk;  we  both 
"  were  nursed  upon  thy  knees ;  from  ttee  too  we 
"  learnt  to  love  each  other;  we  have  said  $o  to  each 
"  othtr  a  thousand  times ;  yet  now  you  are  going  to 
"  remove  her  finam  me ;  you  are  not  only  sending hte 
"  to  Europe,  that  barbarous  country  which  denied 
**  thyself  shelter,  but  even  to  thoser  cruel  relation^ 
*^  who  abandoned  yqu.     You  maysay^td  me,  You 
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"  have  HO  authority  over  her,  «ne  is  not  your  sisten 
"  Yes  she  is  every  thing  to  u)e,  my,  riches,  my  fa-* 
"  nrily,  my  birth,  my  all,  I  know  no  other  blessing; 
"  we  were  brought  up  under  the  same  roof,  we  re-^ 
"  posed  in  the  same  cradle,  ond  the  same  grave  shall 
"  contain  us.  If  she  goes,  I  am  resolved  to  follow^ 
"  The  Governor  will  preyent  me!  Can  Jie  prevent 
"me  fron?  throwing  myself  into  the  Sea?  I  will 
"  swim  after  her;  the  Sea  cannot  be  more  fatal  to 
"  me  than  the  dry  land.  As  I  cannot  live  near  her, 
'^  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  be- 
*'  fore  her  eyes,^  far,  far  from  thee*  Barbarous  mo- 
."  ther !  pitiless  woman !  Oh,  may  that  Ocean,  to  thp 
"  perils  of  M^bich  thou  art  going  to  expo3e  her,  never 
^*  give  her  back  to  thy  arms  1  May  these  biljows  bear 
"  my  body  back  to  thee,  and  casting  it,  together 
**  with  her's,  on  this  rocky  shore^  cause  an  eternal 
"  melancholy,  to  settle  on  t.hee,  by  presenting  to 
"  thy  view  the  unhappy  fate  of  thy  two  children*" 

While  he  spake  I  seized  hi^i  in  my  arms,  for  I 
perceived  that  despair  had  overpowered  his  rea>pn : 
his  eyes  sparkled;  large  drops  of  sweat  ran  down 
his  inflamed  countenance ;  his  knees  trembled,  and 
I  felt  his  heart  beat  with  redoubled  violence  in  his 
burning  bosom. 

Virginia^  terrified,  said  to  him :  "  Oh,  my  friend, 
"  I  swear,  by  the  pleasures  of  our  early  age,  by  thy 
"  misfortunes  and  my  own,  and  by  all  that  ever 
"  could  unite  two  unfortunate  wretches,  that  if  I 
"  remain  here  I  will  only  live  for  thee ;  and  if  I  de- 
**  part  I  will  one  day  return  to  be  thine.,  I  call  you 
^*  to  witness  all  ye  who  have  watched  over  my  in- 
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'*  fant  steps,  you  who  have  the  disposal  of  my  life, 
^  and  who  now  behold  the  tears  which  I  shed :  I 
**  swear  it,  by  high  Heaven,  whidi  now  hears  me; 
♦'  by  that  Ocean  which  I  am  going  to  brave :  by  the 
*^  air  which  I  breathe,  and  which  hitherto  I  have 
'*  never  polluted  with  k  falsehood/* 

As  the  heat  of  the  Sun  dissolves  and  precipitate 
an  icy  rock  fmm  the  summit  of  the  Appenine^  so 
did  the  impetuous  rage  of  this  yoiimg  man  subside 
at  the  voice  of  the  beloved  object  HSi  lofty  head 
drooped  down,  and  a  torrent  of  teldrs  gtished  from 
his  eyes.  His  mother,  mingling  her  own  tears  with 
1\is,  held  him  locked  in  her  aims,  without  the  power 
of  utterance.  Madam  de  la  7Wr,  quite  distracted, 
said  to  me;  '^I  can  contain  my ^Ifira  longer:  sny 
^'soul  is  torn  with  contending  passions.  Thh 
*^  uirfortunate  voyage  shall  not  take  place*  Do^  my 
*'  dear  iieighboiir,  endeavour  to  persua^le  my  son  t6 
"  accompany  you  homewards :  eight  day*  havfe 
**  elapsed  since  any  of  us  havfe  enjojed  a  single 
**  moment  of  sleep/' 

I  accordingly  sfaid  to  Paul:  ^*  My  gobd  friend, 
'"  your  sister  shall  remain  with  us ;  to-morrow  we 
"will  mention  the  matter  to  the  Goveitaor  j  mean- 
"  whileleave  your  family  to  repose,  and  come  and 
"  pass  the  night  at  my  habitation.  It  is  late,  it  is 
**ihidnight:  the  cross  of  the  South  ^s  dheCtly  ovet 
*nhe  horizon.*'  .       «- 

He  allowed  me  to  coiiduct  him  in  silence.  Aftefr 
"a  very  restle&s  mght  he  rose  at  day-break,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  home. 

•  But  wherefbre  should  I  continue  the  recital  of 

this  melancholy  story  to  you  any  longer?  There  is. 
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only  one  agreeable  $ide  to  cont^Qiplate  m  human 
life.  Like  the  Qlobc  on  which  we  revolve,  dur  ra- 
pid carejer  is  only  that  of  a  day^  and  part  of  that 
day  cannot  receive  illmninal;iQn  till  the  other  be  in* 
volved  ill  darkness. 

"  Fatherj^"  said  I  to  httn»  "  I  ninst  entreat  you  jto 
^[  finish  the  account  of  what  you  have  begun  in  a 
**  manner  so  affecting.  Images  of  hs^piness  delight 
'^  the  fancy,  hu|  the  recital  of  misfortunes  cos^vey^ 
'^  instruction  to  the  mind.  '  I  am  an^us  to  Icai^ 
^'  \^hat  became  of , the  unfortunate  FatU.^ 

The  fipt  object  whi<^h  struck  Patd^  oji  1^  return 
to  the  pUntat20|i,  was  the  ^egress  ^a^,  who^ 
mounted  on  a  rock,  had  h^r  eye^  jstes^fa^tly  fixed 
oil  the  main  Oce^h.  Th^  moment  that  he  pisrceived 
her  he  exclaimed:  *^  Whwe  is  Virginj^t  Matytjaxn^ 
ed  her  head  toward  her  young  master  an4  bur^t  in-^ 
to  tears.  Paul^  in  deiiriumi.tumed  sound,  and  fipw 
to  the  port  He  theie  learned  that  Virginia  ^ad 
embarked  at  day-brealc,  that  the  vessel  had  set  sail 
immediately,  and  was  now  no  longer  in  sight.  U^ 
.  directed  his  steps  back  to  bis  place  of  habitatip% 
find  walked  up  stnd  do^n  in  profound  <^ilence. 

Although  this  enclosure  of  rpcks  appears  ab^Hpt 
•perpendicular  behind  us,  those gr^fi^,^  i^hi^h^ub^ 
divide  theu-  heights  are  so  many  sftages^  Jl^  which 
you  arrive,  by  means.pf  sowip  intricate  paths^  atth? 
foot  of  that  inclining  i^nd  inaccessible  cqf^e  of  XQ^cks^ 
which  is  called  the  TuuMoa.  At  the  bol^tom  of  this 
rock  is  an  esplanade^  covered  with  greait  ^iiees,  }^ 
so  Iqfty  a^d  so  steep  that  they  appear,  li^e.  a  If^g^ 
forest  in  the  aiTi  surrounded  with  ieanfui  pi^efC^CQs^ 
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The  ctouds  which  the  summit  of  theTnuBiB  attract* 
continually  around  it,  incessantly  feed  several  casr- 
cacles  of  water,  which  are  precipitated  to  such  a 
d^pth  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  situated  at  the 
back  of  this  mountain,  that  when  you  are  at  rt  s  top 
you  no  longer  heair  tlie  noise  of  their  fkll.  From  thi^ 
place  a  great  part  of  the  island  is  perceptible,  as  well 
as  the  peaks  of  several  of  it's  mountains  r  among 
others,  those  of  Piterboth,  and  of  the  Three  Pap^ 
and  their  vallies  covered  with  forests ;  then  the  open 
Sea,  and  the  island  of  Bourbon,  which  is  forty  lea- 
gues to  the  westward.  From  this  elevation  Paul  per- 
ceived the  vessel  which  bare  away  Virginia.  He  de- 
scried it  at  more  than  ten  leagues  distance,  like  a 
black-  speck  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  Ocean.     He 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  in  contemplat- 
ing it,  and  though  it  had  actually  disappeared  from 
his  sight,  he  still  imagined  that  he  perceived  it; 
and  when  he  liad  entirely  lost  it  in  the  thick  vapour 
of  the  horizon,  he  seated  himself  in  this  desolate 
spot,  which  is  always  agitated  by  the  winds  which 
blow  incessantly  on  the  tops  of  the  palm-trees,  and 
of  the  tatamaques.     Their  loud  and  hollow  liiur- 
miirs  resemble  the  deep  tones  of  an  organ^  and  in- 
spire a  profound  melancholy. 

There  1  found  Paul^  his  head  leaning  against  the 
rock  and  hiaeyefs  ri  vetted  to  the  ground.  I  had  been 
seeking  him  since  stin-rise,  and  it  was  with  much  dif- 
ficulty that  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  descend,  and 
re-visit  his  family.  At  length  however  I  brought  him 
back' to  his  habitation;  but  the  moment  he  cast  his 
eyes  bn  Madam  de  laToufy  he  began  to  reproach  her 
hit*erly  for  haying  sacrueUy  deceived  him.    She 
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iaformed  us,  that  a  breeze  having  sprung  up  aboyt 
three  in  the  morning,  and  the  vessel  being  in  full 
trim  to  depart,  the  Governor  attended  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers  and  the  missionary,  came  with  a  pa- 
lanquin to  carry  off  Firginia ;  smd  in  spite  of  her 
expostulations,  her  tears  and  those  of  Margaret^ 
all  of  them  exclaiming  that  it  was  for  their  interest, 
had  hurried  away  her  daughter,  who  was  almost 
expiring.  "  Alas  !"  exclaimed  Paul^  *'  if  1  had  only 
*•  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  bidding  her  fare- 
^*  wel,  I  should  now  have  been  happy.  I  would 
**  have  said  to  her;  Virginia^  if  during  the  time 
**  that  we  have  lived  together,  I  have  made  use  of 
•*  any  one  word  which  may  have  given  you  of- 
**  fence,  tell  me  that  I  have  your  forgiveness,  be- 
"  fore  we  part  for  ever.  I  would  have  said  ;  Since 
**  Fate  has  decreed  an  eternal  separation,  adieu,  my 
*'  dear  Virginia^  adieu  ;  may  you  live,  far  from 
"  hence,  contented  and  happy."  Perceiving  Ma- 
*'  dame  de  la  Towr  and  his  mpther  weeping  :  '*  Go, 
said  he  to  them,  "  go,  and  seek  some  other  hand 
^  than  mine,  to  wipe  away  your  tears."  He  then 
Jiastened  from  them,  sighing  deeply,  and  wandered 
up  and  down  through  the  plantation.  He  went 
over  all  those  places  which  had  been  the  most  fa^ 
vourite  retreats  of  Virginia.  He  said  to  her  goats, 
and  to  the  kids,  whieh  followed  him  bleating; 
^^  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  Alas  !  you  will  never 
"  moi^  see  in  my  company  the  person  whose  hand 
^*  used  to  feed  you.^  He  then  wandered  to  Firgi- 
^/tf'sRest,  and  at  sight  of  the  birds  which  fluttered 
ground  him,  lie  exclaimed :  **  Unhappy  songsters  ! 
^*  No  longer  will  you  fly  to  meet  her  from  whom 
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"  you  received  you  nourishriiefit''  Perceiving  R- 
dfele  following  the  scent  up  and  down,  and  ranging 
around,  he  sighed,  and  said  to  him :  ^*  Alas  !  thou 
wilt  never  find  her  morie!''  At  length  he  went  and 
ieated  himself  on  the  rock  where  he  had  spoken  to 
her  the  evening  before ;  and,  at  sight  of  the  Sea 
where  he  had  perceived  the  vessel  disappear^  he 
wept  bitterly. 

We  followed  him  however  Step  by  step,  fearinoj 
lest  the  agitation  of  his  mind  should  take  some 
fatal  turnt  His  mother  and  Madame  de  la  Tourtn-^ 
.treated  him,  by  the  most  tender  appellations,  not  to 
aggravate  their  affliction  by  his  despair.    At  length 
the  latter  calmed  him  in  some  degi-ee,  by  lavishing 
upon  him  the  names  which  were  most  calculated  to 
jevive  his  hopes.    She  called  him  her  son,  her  dear 
fion,  her  son-in-law,  the  only  person  on  whom  she 
intended  to  bestow  her  daughter.  She  it  lengtli 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  house  and  take  some 
nourishment.  He  seated  himself  at  table  with  us, 
near  the  spot  where  the  companion  of  his  infancy 
psed  to  place  herself;  and  as  if  she  had  still  occu*- 
pied  it,  he  addressed  himself  to  her,  and  tendered 
that  food  which  he  knew  was  most  agreeable  to  her; 
but,  perceiving  his  error,  he  hurst  into  tears,     For 
some  days  following  he  collected  every  thing  which 
jshe  was  accustomed  to  keep  for  her  particular  use; 
the  last  nosegay  which  he  had  worn,  and  a  cup 
jnade  of  the  cocoa-nut  out  of  which  she  usually 
drank  :  and  as  if  the  relics  of  his  friend  had  been 
the  most  precious  treasures  in  the  World,he  kissed 
them,  and  pat  them  in  his  bosom.    The  ambergris 
da^js  pot  shed  so  sweet  a  peifume  as  those  thiftgs 
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wW^iK^ve  been  touched  by  a  beloved  xJtyect;  But 
P^ul  at  i^rxgth  perceiving  that  his  dejection  oniy 
augmented  that  of  his  mother,  an4  of  Madame  d^ 
la  Twr^,  an4  likewise  observing  that  the  necessities 
of  the  faipily  called  for  continual  labopr,  he  began 
with  Domingo  s  help  ^o  repair  the  garden. 

in  a  short  time  this  young  man,  before  as  inclif- 
fereiit  as  a  Creole  about  what  was  passing  in  the 
World,  entreated  ipe  to  teach  him  to  read  and  to 
write,  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  up  ^  corre- 
spondence with  Virginia.  He  aftervvgirds  seemed 
^ager  t6  be  instructed  in  geography,  in  order  tfi 
form  an  idea  of  the  country  wljjthpr  she  was  steer- 
ipg,  and  in  history  tl^at  he  ,;migbt  learjji  wl^at  wer^p 
thp  ipanners  of  the  people  s^mpng  whom  ^hp  was 
going  to  live.  Xhius  did  he  attain  to  perfcf^tion  in 
agriculture,  and  in  thei  art  of  djsppsiiig  in,  order 
the  most  irregular  spot  of  grou^id,^  iperely  by  thf 
sentiment  of  love,  boubtless,^  \^  j^  to  the  djelightjs 
of  this  ardent  and  restless  passion,  that  men  must 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  |;enera^ity  of  arts  an^ 
sciences ;  and  it  is  fro^i  it's  privations,  that  the 
phibsophy  derives  it's  birth,  which  teaches  us  to 
consolje  ourselves  foV  every  Ipss.  Thus  nature,  havr 
ing  made  love  the  bond  of  iinion  tp  alj  created 
beings,  has  rendered  it  the  grand  moving  principle 
of  Society,  and  the  principal  source  of  pvu*  iUuniii- 
..nations  and  of  ouir  pleasures. 

Pan/ did  not  grpfitly  reli^lj  tjie  study  of  geogra* 
phy,  whicj),  ^ipisteadof  topfpWing  the  i^tur?  of  eaclj 
coluftry,  only  presents  it's|>^it3ca.l  4ivi§ions.  Hi»t»r 
jy,  smd  especially  moderniiistQi^y,  did  not  intjejneayt 
him  much  moce.  Jtf)nlj  ^re§e|iteMc}  to  hi»  mind  ge^ 
.    ,,  Mm4  neral 
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iieral  and  periodical  misfortunes,  the  reason  of  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  penetrate ;  wars  with- 
out a  cause,and  with  no  object  in  view  ;  contempt- 
ible intrigues  ;  ndtions  destitute  of  character,  and 
sovereigns  without  a  principle  of  humanity.  He 
^ven  preferred  to  such  reading,  that  of  romance, 
which  having  only  in  view  the  feelings  and  the  in- 
terests of  Man,  sometimes  cfisplayed  situations  si- 
milar to  his  own.  Accordingly,  po  book  delighted 
him  so  mucii  as  TelemachuSy  from  the  pictures  which 
it  delineates  of  a  country  life,  and  of  the  passions 
which  are  natural  to  the  human  heart.  He  read  to 
his  mother  and  to  Madame  de  la  Tour,  Jthose  pas- 
sages  which  affected  him  the  most:  at  times,mourn* 
ful  recollections  striking  his  inind,  he  lost  the 
power  of  utterance,  and  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. 
He  thought  he  could  trace  the  dignitjr  and  the  wis- 
dom 6f  Antioptj  together  with  the  misfortunes  and 
the  tenderness  oi  EuchariSj  in  his  htXox^AVirginia. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  quite  shocked  at  reading 
our  fjishionable  romances,  so  full  of  licentious  max- 
ims and  manners ;  and  when  he  understood^ that 
these  romances  diplayed'a  real  picture  of  European 
nations,  he  fea^red  and  not  without  reason, thatFFr- 
ginia  mi^ht  be  there  corrupted,  and  cast  him  ftom 
her  remembrance. 

In  tMith  near  two  years  had  elapsed  before  Madame 
4e  la  Tour  heard  any  intelligence  of  her  aunt,  or  of 
her  daughter :  she  had  only  been  informed  by  the 
yeport  of  a  stranger,  that  the  latter  had<iirri\ned  safely 
in  France.  At  length  hoWever  she  received,  by  a 
vessel  on  her  way  to  India,  a  packet,  together  with 
^  ktter,  IB  f^irginia's  own  hand- writing;  and,  not- 
withstanding- 


withstanding  the  eircunis|iectian  of  her  amiable 
and  gentle  daughter,  she  appn^headed  her  to  be 
Tery  unhappy.  This  tetter  so  well  depicted  her  si- 
tuation and  her  character/ that  I  havei  isetamed  it 
in  my  mMacfry  almost  word  for  ^ord  : 
^*  My  dear  and  much^lffoed  A&thtr^ 

^^  I  have  already  written  to  you  several  letters,  in 
^^  my  own  hand ;  but  as  I  have  received  no  answer, 
^\  I  must  suspect  that  they  have  never  reached  yon, 
^  I  hope  this  will  be  more  fortunate,  both  from  the 
*  precaution  which  I  have  taken  to  send  you  news 
^*  of  myself,  and  to  receive  your^s  in  return. 

'^  Many  taears  have  I  shed  since  our  separation,  I, 
^*  who  scarcely  ever  before  wept,  except  at  the  mis- 
'^  fortunes  of  another!  Oa  my  arri%^l,  my  grand- 
*' aunt  was  much  surprized,  when,  on  questioning 
**  me  conwrning  my  attainments,  I  infenned  her 
'.*  that  I  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She  asked 
**  me  what  I  had  been  doing  then,  since  I  came  in- 
^to  the  \forld;  and  when  I  told  lier  that  my 
'**  whole  study  had  been  the  care  of  a  family,  and 
**  obedience  to  you,  she  replied,  that  I  had  received 
^^  the  education  of  a^  menial  servant.  The  day 
^'  following,  she  placed  me  as  a  boarder  in  a  large 
"  convent  near  Paris,  where  I  had  masters  of  every 
*^  description  :  among  other  things,  they  instruct- 
^*  ed  me  in  history,  in  geography,  in  grammar,  in 
**  mathematics,  and  rn  horsemanship  ;  but  nqr 
'*  inclination  for  all  these  sciences  was  so  faint^ 
*'  that  I  profited  very  little  by  the  lessons  of  the 
^*  gentlemen  who  taught  them.  I  feel  that  I  am 
^*  a  poor  creature,  and  of  little  Spirit,  as  tliey  inter- 
^^  pret  the  word  here-    My  aunt's  kihduess  how- 
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^*  ev€t  does  not  dtmintirii :  $he  i&  contiomUy  giving 
^*  me  new  diesaes,  accqf dtng  to  the  season;  I  bav^ 
^  two  wMien  to  attend  tne,  who  are  habited  as  elo- 
^gantly  as  ladies  of  qnality.  She  ha3  likewise  made 
^'  me  assume  the  title  of  Countess,  bjut  has  obliged 
^*  me  to  reKnquish  the  name  of  La  Tour,  which 
^  was  as  dear  to  me  as  to  yoi:mseif,  from  the  troubles 
^  which  you  have  told  me  my  poor  father  unde^- 
^  went,  to  obtain  you  in  marriage*  She  has  subsli^ 
"tuted  your  family  name  in  it's  place,  which  I  like- 
**  wise  esteem,  because  it  was  your's  wheUv  a  giil. 
^'  As  she  has  raised  me  to  a  situation  sq  es^alted,  I 
**  entreated  her  to  send  you  some  wpply :  How 
^  can  I  repeat  her  gnawer  ?  You  however  have 
**  always  commanded  me  to  speak  the  truth  ;  this 
'^  then  was  her  reply,  that  a  smidl  'matter  would  be 
^^  of  no  use  to  you;  and  that,  in  the  simple  style 
"^^  of  life  whicih  you  lead^  a  gieat  deal  would  only 
^'  embarr^Us  you. 

"  At  first  I  attempted  to  communicate  to  you  tid- 
^  ings  of  my  situation,  by  the  hand  of  anothi^r  as 
^*  I  was  incapable  of  writing  myself;  but  not  being 
^'  able  to  find,  since  my  arrival  here,  a  single  person 
^^  on  whose  fidelity  I  could  rely,  I  applied  myself 
^  night  and  day  to  the  means  of  leamiiig  how  te 
^^  read  and  write;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Heaven  I 
*'  accomplished  this  in  a  very  little  time.  I  entrusted 
'^  the  ladies  who  attended  me  with  the  dispatch  of 
^'  my  former  letter,  bMt  I  have  reascm  to  suspect  that 
"  they  delivered  them  to  my  grandtaunt.  On  the 
*•  present  occasion,Ihave  had  recourse  to  one  of  my 
'*  friends,  wha  is  a  fellow- boarder ;  and  yuder  her 
^^  address,  which  I  have  subjoined^  1 9mt  beg  you  to 
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**  i^nvey  an  answer.  My  grand-aunt  has  prohibited 
^  all  foreign  correspondence,  which  might,  as  she 
^*  alledges,  oppose  rnsnrmountable  obstacles  to  the 
**  splendid  views  which  she  entertains  with  regard 
^*  to  me.  The  only  person,  besides  herself,  who  v?- 
"  «its  me  at  the  grate,  is  an  old  nobleman  of  heV 
"  acquaintance,  who  she  informs  me  has  taken  a^ 
*<  great  liking  to  my  person.  To  say  truth,  I  havis 
"not the  least  for  him,  even  were  it  possible, I 
"  should  cbnceivea  partiality  for  any  oneAvhatever* 
"I  live  in  the  midst  of  gaudy  wealth,  and  have 
"^  not  the  disposal  of  a  single  feithing.  They  tell  me 
*^  that  if  I  had  the  command  of  money,  it  might  lead 
^*'to  dangerous  consequences.  My  Very  gowns  are 
^*  the  property  of  my  waiting-women,  u>ho  are 
**  disputing  which  shall  have  them  even  before  I 
'*  have  left  them  off  myself.  In  the  very  bosom  of 
**  of  riches  I  am  much  poorer  than  when  I  was  with 
^  you,  for  I  have  nothing  to  give  away.  When 
'*  I  found  that  the  many  magnificent  acconiplish- 
^*  ments  which  I  was  destined  to  acquire,  were  not 
**  to  procure  me  the  power  of  doing  the  smallest 
*^  good^  I  had  recourse  to  my  needle,  in  the  use  of 
^*  which,  by  good  fortune,  you  had  instructed  me, 
*^  I  accordingly  send  you  some  pairs  of  stockingsf, 
**  of  my  own  manufacture,  for  yourself  and  my 
^*  mama  Margaixt ;  a  cap  for  Domingo^  and  onebf 
♦'  myfed  handkerchiefs  for  M€try ;  I  enclose  you 
*^  likewise,  in  this  packet,  the  kernels  of  the  fruits 
/'  of  which  our  deserts  are  composed,  together  with 
^*  the  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  which  I  ga- 
*•  thered  during  piy  hours  of  recreation  in  the  gar- 
'^  den  of  the  convent    .To  these  1  ako  add  the 

**  seeds 
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by  night,  for  the  last  time,  and  to  give  that  rocky 
lor  her  sake,  the  name  of  RocK«-FAR£irBX. 

She  had  inclosed  theae  aeeda  in  a  little  purse,  the 
embroidery  of  which  was  Very  simple,  but  which 
appeared  inestimable  to  Paul^  when  he  perceived  a 
P  and  a  V  interwoven  in  it,  and  formed  of  hair, 
vhicb  bekiiewfrom  it's  beauty  to  be  thsitafFirgima. 

The  letter  of  this  sensible  and  virtuous  young  la- 
^y  drew  tears  from  the  whole  family.  Her  mother 
trplied  in  name  of  the  rest^  desiring  her  either  to 
reoiaia  or  return  as  she  thought  best,  l>ul  assfujng 
ber  that  they  had  all  lost  the  greatest  portion  of 
their  happiness  since  her  departure,  and  that  for 
bofse^  in  particular  she  was  quite  inconsolable; 

Paul  wrote  her  a  very  long  letter,  in  which  he 
•Msuitd  her  that  he  would  render  the  garden  wor- 
thy ta receive  her;  abd  in  like  manner  as  she  had 
interwoven  their  names  ifi.her  purse,  so  woAildbe 
mingle  the  pbnts  of  Europe  with  those  of  Africa* 
He  sent  her  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-tre^  dT 
her  fountain,  whicb  had  now  arrived  to  perfect 
maturity.  He  added,that  he  would  not  semk  her  any 
of  the  other  seeds  of  the  island,  that,  tbe  desire  of 
seeing  it's  productions  once  more  n^ight  determine 
ber  to  return  thither  unqiediately, ^  Heimppr tuned 
ber  to  do  this  without  delay,  and  thus  gratify  the 
ardent  wishes  of  thett  fimily,  ai^  his  own  more 
particolariy,  as  henceforward  he  oould  taste  no  joy 
at  a  distance  from  her* 

Pou/ planted  with  the  greatest  care  these  Euro- 
pean gtams,  and  above  all  those  of  the  violet  aad  of 
j^  acahious,  the  flowera.pf  which  seenaied  to  li^vc^ 
some  analogy  with  the  clAract^r  aod  tti<  ^t^ati^^ 
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of  Vtrgima^  who  had  so  partkulaiiy  recommehdad 
them  to  him :  but  whether  they  had  been  oprrapteii 
on  their  passage,  or  whether,  whtoh  is  more  pro* 
batrie,  the  dimate  of  that  pari  of  Africa  Wjfts  n6% 
fiivourable  to  diem^  ohly  a  r&^y  small  nimibef  of 
them  sprung,  ^  and  ev^en  these  never  attained  to  a 
atate  of  perfection. 

Envy  meanwbite  whiofa  frequently  eveQ  outmni 
the  happiness  of  man,  especially  in  the  Fiendi  Cc« 
lonies,  soon  circulated  reports  all  over  the  island 
which  gave  Paul  the  greatest  unea^ness«  Hie 
people  bielcmging  to  the  vessel  which  \md  brought 
V  Virginians  letter  asserted,  that  she  was  on  the  point 
of  paarriage  ;  they  went  so  far  as  to  name  the 
nobleman  who  Was  to  obtain  her  hand;  nay  some 
even  declared  that  the  affair  was  over,  and  that 
they  had  been  witnesses  of  it.  Pan/  at  first  de- 
spised these  rumours,  conveyedby  a  trading-ressjcl^ 
which  often  brings  fakG  imports  from  the  places 
which  it  touches  at  on  it's  passage:  but  as  many  of 
4^e  inhabitants  of  the  island,  from  a  jperfidious  pity; 
ofHcioudly  interposed  to  condole  with  him  on  this 
event,he  began  to  give  some  Credit  to  it.  Beside  in 
•some  of  the  romances  which  he  had  read  he  saw 
trrachery  treated  with  pleasantry,  and  as  ^elbiew 
that  these  books  exhibited  a  faithful  picture  of  tbe 
,  manners  of  Europe,  he  was  apprehensive  thjat  th^ 
daughter  of  Madame  dc  la  Tour  might  have  be* 
come  corrupt^  and  have  forgotten  her  earljer  eiv* 
gagcmenis.  The  light  which  he  had  acquired  madie 
,him  anticipate  miseiy,  and  what  gave  a^inish  to  his 
suspicions  was,  that  several  European  vessels  had  ar^ 

rived 
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rived  within  the  year  ^  without  bringing  aoy  news 
whatever  of  Virginia^ 

That  unfortunate  young  man,  abandoned  to  all 
the  agitations  of  a  heart  in  love,  came,  fitequently 
to  see  me,  in  order  to  confirm  or  to  dissipate  his  un<- 
easiness,  by  my  experience  of  the  World. 

I  live,  as  I  have  told  you,  about  a  les^e  and  a 
half  from  hence,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river  which 
fbws  by  Long  Mountain.  There  I  pass  my  life  in 
solitude,  without  a  wife,  without  children,  and 
without  slaves. 

Next  to  the  rare  felicity  of  finding  a  female  part- 
ner perfectly  suited  to  a  man,  the  least  unhappy  si- 
tuation is  that  of  living  alone.  Every  one  who  has 
had  much  reason  to  complain  of  Mankind  seeks  for 
solitude.  Nay  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  Na- 
tions rendered  miserable  by  tlieir  opinions,  their 
manners,  or  by  their  goirernments,  have  produced 
numerous  classes  of  citizens  entirely  devoted  to 
solitude  and  to  celibacy.  Such  were  tlie  Egyptians 
in  their  decline,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Lo\\^r  Em- 
pire ;  and  such  are  in  our  own  days  the  Indians^ 
the  Chinese,  the  mode^rn  Greeks,  the  Italians,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  and  southern  Na- 
tions of  Europe.  Solitude,  in  some  degre,  brings. 
Man  back  to  his  natural  state  of  happiness,  by  re- 
moving the  misfortunes  of  social  life.  In  the 
midst  of  our  societies,  torn  asunder  by  so  many 
prejudices,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agita- 
tipn;  it  is  continually  revolving  within  itself  a 
thousand  turbulent  and  contradictory  opinions, 
by  which  the  members  of  an  ambitigns  and  mk- 
serable   siociety  are  aiming^at  mutual  ^ubiection  ; 


'  ^ut  m  solitqde it  kyj^  S$jdp  tho3e  extraneous, il^u- 
$ion$  w^ich  di3turb  itj^^pd  resumes  the  simple' seiner 
timeut  pf  ifselfi  of  Nature,  aod  of  it's  Authou. 
Thus  the  muddy  water  of  d,  torrent,  whicJiJ[aW 
yaste  thacountry>  spreafjiing  itself  into  «omc  iCtUtf 
bason  remote  from  it's  current,  sinks  the  miry,  parr 
ttcl^  to.  th^Jbottom  of  it^s  bed,  recover?  it'a  fofijaer 
(ii^^dness,, and. having  again  become;  transparent, 
rci^cscti,  together  with 'it's  Q;wn  banks,  the  V5r4ur4 
of  the  Earth  and  the  light  pf  thelleavenSj .,  ,  :  ^ , . 

Solitude  re§|ore«  the  harmony  of  th^  body  a* 
MfelLas  that  of  the  soul.  It  is  among  solitary  classes 
pf  people  that  we  find  persons  who  l^ivc  to  the 
greatest  age,  as  among  the  Bramins  of  India.,    tr> 
short,  I  believe  it  so  necessary  to  happiness,  even 
in  the  commerce  of  the  World,  that  1  conceive  it 
impossible  to  taste  a:  durable  pleasure  in  it»  be  th^ 
sentiment^what  it  ip^y,,or  to  regulate  our  conduct 
by  any  established  principle,  unle»s  we  form  an  in- 
ternal splitude,  froni  which  our  own  opinion  sel- 
dom,takes  it's  departqre,.  and  into  which  that  of 
^nather  never  enters,     f  do  not  however  mean  to 
asaerttj^at  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  live  entirely 
alone,,  fpr  by  his  necessities  he  is  united  to  the 
wboXe  human  race ;  be  fpr  that  reason  owes  his 
lal^pur  to  Mankind,  but  he  owes  himself  likewise 
to, the  rest  of  Nature.    As  GOD  has  given  to  each 
of  us  organs  exactly  suited  to  the  elements  of 
the  Globe  on  which  we  live,  feet  to  the  soil,  lungs 
^o  the  air,  eyes  to  the  light,  without  the  power  qf 
interchanging  the  use  of  these  senses :  He,  who  is 
the  author  of  life,  has  reserved  for  himself  alone 
the  heart,  which  is  it's  principal  orgaot 
.  You  IIL  N  n  I  pa&s 
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'  ir'pass  my  day^  then  remote  f^m  men,  whtim  I 
liive  wished  t6  serve,  and  Whb'haVe  repaid  mie  with 
pi^rs'66ut?on. '  After  having  travelled  ovei'  a  great 
paft.<i!FEuro|iel  Afad  several  fegions  of  Americd  and 
6f  AfricA,  I  am  nd^  Settled  in  this  island,  pTobrly  in- 
hkfeited  as  it'is,  Seduted  by  the  mildhe^S  of  ihe  air; 
an(¥by  it*s  encttatitiilg  solitudes: '  A  cottage,  WhicH 
I  ii^ve^buitt  ih  the  forestall  the  focit of  atree,  al!t-^ 
tle'fi^Icf  elfeiafea;for  bul^ivitidn  by^yovV-n  Kafads, 
fcnd  ^  river  WhYch  ^6\vi  before  liiy' door,  ate' ftilfy 
adequate  to  all'my  wahts,  and  all  my  pleasures.  I 
add  to  thcsp  enjoyments  a  few  go'od  books^  whicK 
tc^-'ch  me  *f((^%eqome  better :  'they  even  make  the 

.  World',  \vluc1i  1  iave  quitted,  still  conth'biite  to  my 
Wppidessi  by  presenting  me  with  pictures  df  ttiose 
passiops  wtiich  render  it'§  inliibltants  so  Ihismbrle; 
and  by  f  ne  cbmpanson  whittH'I^'makc  between  their 
condition"  and  my  own,  tbcy  liPoture  f^r  ink  a  tie- 
gative  felicity.'  LilvC  at  tnkd  sa\'bd  froni  ^hi|) wreck, 
seated  on  a  roclc  I  contempfat^  fii  Wy  solitude,  the 
s^torms  which 'are  raging  iii^'the  rest  of  the  World; 
niy  my  tranquillity  is  increased  by  the  fury  of  th^ 
distant  teinpest .  Since  meti  sfaria  no  longei^in  my 
w^y,'  and  as  I 'am  nd.longer'in  theirs)  I  fiaVe  ceased 
toTiateV.  aP<^  '^  P^'^y  theih?'  If  I  meet  with 

«  any 'unfortunate  >vretch, '  I  try  to  kssikt^biih  liy  my 
counsels :  as  oiie  passing  along*  the 'brink  of  a  tor- 
Zen  t%tretches  out  Ills  hand  to  an  unhappy  cte^ture 
drowning  ii;^it/  '  I  hovtever  haVe  found  innocence 
ittonq 'attentive  to  niy  voice.  Natture  to  no  put-* 
pose  alliires  to  herself  the  rest  of  ilfiankin'd;  each 
one  forms  in  nis  miiid  ah  image  of  her,  which  lie 
invests  with  "hiS  oVn  passions.  He  purs'u'es;  throiigh 


Ihe  wkotto  of  liHt,  the  vain  pliaiit»m'  jH^teh  stitl 
misleads  hint  j  and  he  then^ddtnptaitii  tp  Htavenrof 
this  iilusioti  whkfh  he  had  practised  upon'  hib^slfJ 
Amongst  a  gr&kt  numb^  of  imforttinateiivriet^rhes 
*liom  I  have  endelvkmttd  tcthriBg  back;ttl^ature, 
1  Ihitveiiiot  foutid  a  «(ingte  oiie* wb61v»tiot  thtotxi^ 
tefed  with  hiir  olvti  «ni^riet»  They  Mne^d  to  die 
d«*#rtft  i^it^  ^M6i3tk)ii»  ii^' -I^pes  thfiitl  ^^v^  g^g 
to  a^s«  theif!  4ii  ac({uh^tig!eit))er:^or37^<ir  fdvtaiiiQ 
hut'|;fkceivitig  «faslt  t^otily  mfeant  to  teach  the:pi  to 
do  whhodt  iuch  thftigft)  thiey  looWd  iipon^ttie  miyU 
iself^  tt  tnitei^ble  wfei^h,  bebause  i  didCudt  puN 
su*  th^lf '  wretGfhcfd  ft)i«ity:  they  Gond*iiwi€«d. the 
ijotitaty  ^#^Ieof  Ufe^i4ltdh  I  fed*,  pTOtdnded  t|M^ 
kUmd>w6¥e  ^iseful't^  Manjgnd,  and  jendeavoikred  to 
dr»#  i»e  'tiiti>  their ivoftcpc;  Bat  thos^  mjr'  heah 
is  opfeh  to  aJll  ebe  Worldy^my  opimmid  ave^biassed 
by  tiQ  bne;  ^  I  freqio^ntly  £ad  cnoiiglp  ^iibhih  tn^^ 
oi;rn  biei^sti  f o  make  me  iserve  «|  a  lesson!  ltd  myself. 
In  iny  present  cthtoi  t  make  a  lecoiid  paii^ge 
thmugh't^eagitaUoi^of  kiry^oWwfa^  HdiioU 
I  on«6^pi4zed  «o  highly;  the ptoetfctioils/  the  for> 
tiii^,  thei  rfputatioii)  the' pleakui^^^hd  the  opi^ 
t!ioii$,'  m^iidl  maiatiin  a  catidtatit^i^onflict)airths 
Vfbttd  ^^m  *  I  compare  tbose  sueeessive  tribes,  bf 
Metii^'  whotn  I  ha;vi«  iInu  contebditig  Mrlth  so  imioh 
&ry  about  mere  iehhtiera%>  a&d  ii^ho  are  now  od 
lAore^  to  the  little  ^iwvei' of  ibyori^let^^^ 
theiAselves  foaming  gainst  the  rockis  6£  W%  bed^ 
find  tberi  disiqpipeariiiieTeff  mom  to  returli«i  Eocil^ 
ovm  part^  I  quiedy  dolmait  myself:  to  iUieinYer  of 
tkne,  to  be  bofne  :ddwn  toward  the  oceanr  of  f otu^ 
rity,  which  i&  tiropmscribed  with  nojsfaoreBi,  ^4 
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by  cQiitetapIfttiiig'  thp  ^tfli^aUmrmotiiea  of  Nature, 
I  raised  myself  tpwafdi  jt'i  /AtiTHQ^jrWd.  thus 
console:  myself  with,  the  e^pe.<ttati0h;Qf  4  destiny 
nidrc  liappyi  in  theiWorW.to  coroe. . 

A Ithough  thfe'ixvOkipUcity  of  pbj^ts  ivjhlich  fFom 
this  i^levatios  jaow  $ti:ike  our.  yie.w^ftre  wt  percQ>f 
tible  ftom.iujr  herrtitageif  wJwch  is^  ^tuatf4  in  the 
53eDtire  of  a  fare^t,  stiU!tli4  huntoqQiet  of  that  $pot 
^ireveiy  latereMipg,  espc^cWly  fipi?  ftfln^  >^hajlike 
me  pr^feris^etiring  into  himf ^f :ttf  wngiiig  abroad. 
The  rivQr  which  flows  bbfore  my  door  passes  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  ,\twds,  sO'  that  my  eye  is 
struck  with  a  long  canal,  ot^rshadow^  ^)th  trees 
of  t'ariegalted  foliage ;  tafttoiaiqu^fi,.  the  ebouyrtree^ 
and  what  isheBelcalled  apple^^oodi  dhve«wood[^  aud 
the  cinimiDOA;  groves  of  palmftrm  here  aud  there 
raise  therr  long  and  naK^d  cotuwnis  uiore.thau  a 
hundred-^et  high;  ion  their  .tops  dUstei^  of  ^alms 
grow,  whik  they  appear  lik^oivefoveat  piled  ^bove 
anothftf.  !  There  ajeiikewije  Jiiues  of  di0jerent  co- 
loured leavds,  antl/whichV  shooting  their  Utauches 
from  due  rtree  tOv  aopeither,  /Jferip  hetjG^\^^^  of 
flowersi  and  tbeiie  loug  festoQnsiOi5.>ifrilui*,  Aro- 
miaticatldurs  issue  iwm  «nQ>jt;Qf ,tfeefiB.;ti»es,  aiid 
their  perfuines attach  then^sdjwtiolstrg^glyltothe 
ifery.  clothes,  tWj;  Ihe  isinelhadfc««Sitcl  atpeison  who 
jhas  crossed:  tbd  Ibtest  for/:seMeiaJ  hpu«s  K.ftetw^ds. 
In  ihd'.fieltiK);itirhen  thehr  flov^ops  arftiu  fnU  bloom^ 
yxrn:  woiild  think  them  .half;  coivercd.  witksuow. 
Atth^end.iOf  iSiifiuner.  serecai  kinds  of  foreign 
birds  coinc^  b^'/afti  mn^:c6ii».tdble  insti^dt,.  frop  un- 
known regions  beyond  the^/bbundless.OGeap,.  to 
pick  up.the  aeedsoof  the  vegetables  which  this 

:  "/.  island 


island  pfotluces,  and  bppc^fr  (lie  %rilli4tidy  of  their 
colours  to  the  verdure  of  the'trees^  ^rtibi(5>^wiied  by 
the  Sun.  Arriong  others,'  diflfertnf '  Id^nds  of  parro- 
qnets,  and^bluepigeofts;  which  at^liei^  called  the 
pigeons  of  H()llahdi  Monkeys,  "the -doiiiesticated 
inhabitanteoflhesef0i«st6,  afHusetbemselvesaniong 
the  dusky  brafiches,  fro«i  which  they  detach  them- 
^ek^s  by  their  grey  a'tid' greenish  4iair,  with  their 
faces  enieirtly  black ;  some  suspend  theinddves  by 
the  tail,'' bajatfcirig  thtoiselves •  in  the  air;  othere 
leap-from  branch  td  branch,  carrj^lug  their  young 
ones  in  their  arm».  Never  has  the  ifnuixlerouis  fusil 
scaled  thes6  peaceful  <5hikiren  of  Nature.  Heiie 
liothing  is  heard  but  sotitids  of  joy^  tiie  unknown 
warblings  and  the  chirping  of  some  southern  birds, 
which  repeat  tlie  echoes  of  these  forests  from  afar. 
Tl>e  rivfer,  which  flavs  Uj^bbling  ov^r  a  rocky  bed 
through; the  trees, .  tdiedts  heie  and  there  in  it'.s 
lui3{Hd  stjreain,  tlieia*:  yejaerable  masses  of  verdune 
aiKi  of  ^hadie^  as  well  ^s,l  the  gambols  of  the  happy 
:tnhabitaiits :  about  a  thousand  paces  from  lience,  it 
precipitates  itself  down  dijBferent  stories  of  the  rock, 
jsoid  i^rmfi  in  it'sfall  k  smooth  sheet  of  water  as  clear 
•as.crystal,  which  roUingdoiitrn,  breaks  itt^elf  amidst 
.faiUoiro  of  foabi..  A  thoiisaxul  confused  noises  pro* 
ceed  froiti  the^e  tumultuous:  waters,  and  when  dis*  ^ 
persed  by  the  winds  K^f  the  forest,  thisy  sometimes 
fly:toa.dJ6taiK;e,  and. sometimes  they  riish  on  tlie 
ear  all  at  once,  aioid  produce  a  stunning  soulid  like 
that  of  the  bells  of  a  cathedral  The  air,  cotinu- 
ally  refreshed  by  the  mdtion  iof  this  stream,  keeps 
up  upon  the  banks  of  theriVer,  notwithstanding  the 
burning  heats  of  Summer,  a  verdure  and  a  coolne36, 
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^vhich  are  seirlom  found  iu  t\^  island  even  on  the 
mountain  tops» 

At  some  distance  from  tbence  there  19  a  rock,  re- 
mote enough  from  the  cascade  to  prevent  your  be- 
ing deafened  With  the  noise  of  it's  waters,  and  yet 
sufficiently  near  for  you  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  their 
fall,  their  freshness^  and  their  murmuring.  During 
the  excessive  heats,  Madame  de  i/a  Tour,  Margaret, 
Virginia,  Paul,  and  I,  sometimes  dined  under  the 
shade  of  this  rock.  As  Virginia  jklways  employed 
her  minutest  actions  for  th^  ben^t  of  others,  she 
never  ate  a  fruit  in  the  country  witho\it  planting 
it's  seed  or  it's  kernel  in  the  earth.  "  Trees^"  said 
she,  "  will  spring  from  these,  which  may  one  day 
"  giv  e  their  fruits  to  some  traveller,  or  leait  to 
.*^  some  bird."  Accordingly,,  once,  when  she  had 
been  eating  part  of  a  papaya  at  the  foot  of  this 
rock,  she  planted  the  seeds  of  the  fruit;  th»e  soon 
aftervtrards  several  papayas  grew  up,  among  which 
was  a  female  plant,  that  is,  one  which  bears  fruit 
This  tree,  at  Virginids  departure  was  not  so  high 
as  her  knee,  1)ut  as  it's  growth  is  very  ra^iid,  it  at- 
tained  three  years  after  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  and  >the  higher  part  of  it's  trunk  wasJ»urcoond» 
ed  with  several  rows  of  ripe  f rui  t.  Pair/:haTing  by 
chance  wandered  to  this  place,  was  greatly  delight-* 
ed  at  befaqlding'  such  n  large  tree,  grown  from  a 
seed  which  he  bad  'seeh  planted  by  the  band  of  his 
friend;  but jat  this  santie 'time  he  sunk  into  a  pro- 
Horund  melancholy^  oh  observiilg  this  testimony  of 
her  long  absence.  By  objects  which  we  habitual-^^ 
Jy  behold,  we  are* unable  to  perceive  with  what 
rapidity  our  life  passes  i^way ;  they  w  well  as  our- 
selves 
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^vcs  gvow  old>  ^t^aa  iinperceptiJbi^  diecajr^  but 
those  wjhich.  we  j^uddepl^y  ^ee  ag»iii,  after  sema^ 
years  absence,  adnjotiish  us  of  the  swiftp^ss  )¥ith 
Wh^h  thjB  stream  of  our  d^^ys  flgwjS  on.  JPaul  was 
^  nruch  wrprized^  aiyd  as  sorroM^ful,  at  the  sigh^  of 
^tbis  large  papaya  loaded  with  ftuit^  a^^ajtr^yeljqr  is, 
.who  on  hif  return  to  his  native  country  ,?i4^r  a  long 
absence,  finds;  those  who  were  his  conteuiponiiriei 
ta  he  no  more,  and  sees,  their  chiidfen,  whom  .he 
had  Jeft  at,  the  breast,  tljeniselyf^  beqpn^e  fathers  of 
iamilies.  Souietioies  be  was  going,  to  cut  it  dqwB, 
4S  \^  made  hihi  too  sensible  pf  |:ha  length  of  time 
which ^had  eh^sed  since  Fifginift'st  departure;, at 
pther  X\mes^  conssidering  it^^s  a  monument  of  ^er 
beneficence,  he  kiss/ed  it's  tni^k,  fiud  addressed  to 
\t  thpje  words,  diQt^4  by  love  and  regret :  ^*  O 
•^^  tree,  whose,  posterity  stiil  exists  in  ouf  wood3»  I 
^^  vieiv  thee  with  pipre  concern  ^nd  veneration  thaa 
^'  the  triumphal  arc^s  pf  the  J^^ans!  May  Na-» 
'^  ture,  which  is.d^ily  d^stroj^ing  the  momiments 
^\of  the  amh'^tion  fji  Kings,  multiply,  in  tli^se 
"forests,,  those  of  tj^  beneficence  of  a  young  and 
/*  unfof  tui^^tte  girl/', 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  thi$  pajpaya-tree  ^hat  I. was 
-certain  of  p^eiug  Paul  wbe;»?ypr,he  came  to  my 
jb^bitation.  I  one  day^oqud  ]iin;i  ^he|:e  pbing^  in 
jfteU^choly,  and  Ijheld  a  c^v^ri^tion . with.him^ 
which  I  wili  repeat  to  you,  unless  I  tire  yqu  Iby  my 
longfdigreysionsi  they  howpyer  ape  piardqna]>le  in  a 
peri^n  of  my  age,  apd  more  so  as  tbey  have  a  re» 
;fbrence.  to  my  last  friendfihipp.,  {  will  rej^te  it  in 
Sinnt  of  .a  dialogue,  that  you  njay  judge  of  the  ex- 
icdleet  ii3tttj:ali9ew«e.pf  ^^  y^mig  o^n^.and  it  wUl 
♦  .    •  Nn4  be 
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be  easy  for  you  to  discover  who  is  the  speaker,  by 
the  meaning  of  his  questions,  and  by  my  answers. 

He  said  to  me : 

*•  I  am  very  low  spirited. '  Mademoiselle  dt  la 
"  Tour  has  been  gone  these  three  years  and  a  half; 
^'  and  for  a  year  atid  a  hilf  past  she  has  sent  us  no 
**  tidings  of  herself.  She  is  rich,  and  I  am  poor : 
^*  she  has  certainly  forgotten  me.  My  inclination 
*^  prompts  me  strongly  to  embark  for  France ;  I 
"will  enter  into  the  service  of  the  King;  I  will 
**  make  a  fortune,  and  the  grand^aunt  of  Mademoi- 
*'  sdle  de  la  Tour  will  give  me  her  niece  in  mar- 
"  riagie  when  I  shall  have  bcc^ome  a  great  Lord." 

Old  Man. — **  My  good  friend,  have  you  not  told 
**  me  that  your  birth  is  ignoble?" 

Paul — **  So  my  mother  has  told  me ;  for  my 
**  own  part  I  do  not  so  tnuch  as  know  the  meaning 
"  of  the  word  Birth.  1  never  discovered  that  I 
^'wasfnore  deficient  there  than  another,  or  that 
''any  other  person  possessed  it  tnore  than  I  do." 

Old  Affl».-T-«  Deficiency  in  point  of  birth  will, 
"  in  France,  efFeetuaUy  exclude  you  from  any  dis» 
"  tinguished  employbient ;  what  is  more,  no  corps 
"  of  any  distinction  will  admit  you."  ^ 

Paul — "  You  have  often  informed  me  that  one 
^  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  piesent  greatness  of 
^*  France  was,  that  the  lowest  subject  might  ob- 
♦*  tain  ttic  highest  posts ;  and  you  have  given  me 
^'  many  instances  of  celebrated  men,  who  rising 
^^  from  a  low  condition,  had  done  honour  to  their 
'*  country.   Do  you  mean  to  damjp  my  courage?'* 

Old  Man.T^*^  My  son,  nothing  is  farther  fropi 
^*  my  intention  ;  J  told  you  the  truth,  but  it  related 

*'to 
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**  to  times  past.  The  face  of  afiairs  in  trmit  h 
'••at  present  greatly  altered ;  every  thing  there  is 
•*  now  become  venal ;  aH  is  the  hereditary  piH^ferty 
*•  of  a  small  number  of  families,  or  is  divided  mnbiig 
^*  incorporated  associations.  The  King  is  a  Itimi* 
**  nary  surrounded  l^  the  iiobility,  and  by  different 
**  corps,  as  by  so  many  clouds,  and  it  rs  hardly 
*^  possible  that  one  of  his  rays  sliould  fall  upon 
**  you.  Formerly,  in  an  administration  less  coni- 
"  plicated,  such  phenomena  were  to  be  seen.  Then 
^*  talents  and  merit  were  disclosed  on  every  side, 
"  as  the  fresh  grounds,  which  have  jqst  Been  clear- 
'*  ed,  are  productive  with  all  their  rich  jUicea,  But 
^^  great  Kings,  who  know  Mankind,  and  WtW  to 
^  make  choice  among  them,  are  very  rareJ  ^Ings 
**  in  general  allow  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  the 
^'grandees,  and  by  the  associations  Wbieh  ^lir- 
'^  round  them.''  *  kh:      » 

Paul. — "  But  probably  I  shall  find  one  of  those 
'*  great  men,  who  will  take  me' under  his  |>rbtec- 
•^tion."  >  .   ;.      .     ^ 

Old  Man.—''  The  protection  of  the  great  is  to 
^*  be  obtained  only  by  serving  either  their  iimbkion 
**  or  their  pleasure.  You  .can  never  succeed  with 
**  them,  for  your  biith  is  mean,  and  your  |>robity 
•<  is  untainted." 

Paul, — "  But  I  will  perform  actions  so* daring,  I 

•^  willkcepmy  promises  so  inviolate,  1  will  to  punc- 

*'  tually  fulfil;  the  duties  of  my  situation,  I  will  be 

'^  so  zealous  and  so  constant  in  my  frieAdshi^ps,  as 

'*^  to  merit  adoption  from  some  of  them,  wlijch  I 

^*  hdve  seen  frtquently  to  be  the  caae  in  those  au- 

^  cient  histories  which  you  gave  me  to  read.** 

•-  Old 
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OU  JIfan. — !*  Ah  I  my  goo^ivkpd  I  Miong  the 
*'  Oitf^  aod  Romania  £ven  in  their  decline,  the 
<<  hi^er  orders  of  m^  filvayi  juiid  respect  to  vir* 
*'  tiw ;  .>(^  h^ve  indeed  a  grrat  number,  of  celebrated 
*'  J^r^pnages  of  all  descriptions,  stating  up  from 
'I  ainoi)g  the  common  people^  but  I  do  not  know 
^^  of  4  single  one  who  has  been  adopted  into  a  family 
**  of  rank*  Were  it  not /or  our  Kipgs,  Virtue  would 
^*  in  Fr^nqe  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  Plebeian* 
y  lam.  As  I  have  often  told  you,  they  sometimes 
u  hoiH^ur  virtue  vhen  they  perceive  it;  but  in  the 
**  present  day,  the  distinction  which  in  justice  it 
.<*  ought  to  obtain,  is  to  be  purchased  only  vith 

JPwl,-^**  In  case  tl>en  I  do-  not  procure  support 
**  from  the  Great,  I  will  endeavour  to  render  myself 
*^  useiiil  to  some  corps.  I  will  a^optit^'s  spir|t  andits 
«*  opinions  entirely ;  I  will  make  myself  tu  be  ba- 
"  loved-''  *  » 

Old  Man. — "  Yoti  will. act  then  like  other  men  T 
••  you  will  sacrifice  your  integrity  to  purchase  for- 
**  tuner 

iPflnt-r-"  Oh,  no !  the  search  of  truth  shall  be 
•*.  my  oply  aim." 

Old,  Man. — ^^  Instead  of  making  yourself  to  be 

"  beloved,  you  will  most  probably  e;;(pose  yourself 

.  '^  to  Itatmdr    Besid^  incorporated  associations  in- 

"  terest  theip^elves  very  little  in  tl)e  discovery  of 

1«  truth.    To'  the  ambitious  every  opinion  is  indif- 

/*  fer^nt,  proviiled  they  domineer." 

'     i?^#/. — *>  How  unfurtunat?  am  I !  I  am.^dis- 

'^couiiiged  «»:  eveny  side.     I  am  dcopied  to  pass 

*'  my.  life:  to  Jj^l^our  and  obscqrity,  far  from  Vip- 

"^mia.''    And  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

Old 


OliMa^^r^K  Jrfi^  the  Almighty,  \^ 
f*  two,  ?if4;t|?«^  buman  rWi?  yottr  «5orpf  ;■  ,be;ftr»ily 
*'  attajchfdl?pt^i  Xq  tp^exme  and  .to  tl)e.ojtber-)  .FaiM* 
/Mi^,  Asfu;»f;^tioiis,  j^atipns  ^O^^Krings^havethefr 
"  prqjud^cf&and  their p^lio^Sy aiidviQ^kttipStoften 
**  be  (?(^0iitjtedj  IQ  prder  tq  serv^.th^taiia^  Jbty  A- 
:*'  awr^  ,;  fiat  to  sek^v^  GO{>^iid  J^b«  hwntn  rtee, 
."  wc  b*w  Qcci^ipn  fjo.exiefOijse  virtue  onlys.    ^  »  * 
. .  M JpHt wliy  do  youtwijsh.tojbe.di^tfogubhedfcom 
/^  Ihft  r«st  of 'MAPkitid?  It.^s  au  unnfatitmi  sent!- 
/'itKiesbty  £p^¥.  if  it)  wei!e  .iiiuv6r$ad:6verj?  man  mgould 
."  I3IB  at  iv:af  with  bis  noigl^bdun  ;  iSatisfy;,^ounelf 
"  with  fulJSlluig  the  duties  of  that  $tat3im  in  which 
'*  Pr4>vid0licf  ha^pkiied  you  :^  ijfejoii?€  in  your  des- 
**  ttnyy  wliicli  allovfa  ymi^  to  tinaintaiii^our  inte- 
'*  grity  pufe,  and  daes  pot  Qkl6^'yo&f  an  iitiitfttion 
<*  of  the  great,  to  plaice  your  happinesa  ja  the  opi-* 
•^*  tjon  Qf  the  lower  rahkp;  aiotr,-  in  imitation/ irf the 
'Mo^WiFiito  efinge  to^snperior^  in  order  to  procure 
*'*  the  meatus  of.&tthsjstenjce* .  You^are  ia  a  country, 
^'  aad  in  ;a  ,$ituatian,.;  wh^ve  you  i  can  &v\d  a  living 
•'  withwt.anyocca^ioa'tOi  deceive,  to  flatter,  ox  to 
^  debatf  ymntlft  as  the.gfcnetality  <)f  thpse^afe 
^\ aUJjgied.  to. do  who.pursue>fbtt)unfi;hi  Eiirope ;  iti 
**  a  »to»tion,  where  yi3ur.caBdiLion.dxies:ntrf;prohi- 
^'i  bit  your  txcFcising  wy  viiftaie  where-ydu  can  with 
*'  in^puttity  he  good,  ifiutbfuV  sincere,  intelligent, 
^  patient,  tismpeDate,  phiss.«e,.i8du)^nt,ipil»u&;.and 
^*  where!  no. malignant  ^neer  n^iill  interpdse  to  blast 
V  your  wisdom,  wWch  is. still  only  in  ithe  htrd. 
•*  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  you  liberty,. health,  a 
^  good  o^nsGitence,:  and  friendist^: :  Kings, -wliose  fa- 
i^ivw^t yott are  so.ambitiewof  ohtaiiiiiigr^are iibt 
■  ^neaf  so  happy,"*  C        J^auL 
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Paul — •*  Aias !  Virginia  is  still  waiting  to  me : 
**  witboQt  her  I  have  nothing ;  with  her  I  should 
"  possess  every  thing.  She  alotle  is  my  birth,  tny 
**  glory,  and  my  fortune :  but  her  aunt  must  no 
••  doubt  have  bestowed  her.  in  marriage  on  a  man 
^^  of  high  rej^utation !  By  means  of  books  and  study 
*'  however  men  may  become  learned  and  celebrated : 
**  I  wiU  acquire  ktiowledge,  by  dint  of  intense  ap- 
^*  plicaUon:  I  wtll  render  a  useful  service  to  my 
^*  country  by  my  superior  illumination^  and  will 
^f  neither  ofiend  any  one^  nor  be  dependetitM  him  i 
^'  my  fame  will  be  illustrious,  and  the  glory  which 
"1  may  lob'tain  will  be  entirely  my  ou'n."' 

Old  Man.^-^**  My  son,  talents  are  ftill  more  rare 
*^  dian  either  birth  or  riches }  and  doubtless  they 
*'  are  the  most  invaluable  possessions,  because  no- 
"  '*  thing  can  deprive  us  of  them,  and  because  they 
"  universally  conciliate  public  esteem.  But  they 
**  cost  a  man  dear;  they  are  to  be  obtained  only 
.**  by  privations  of  every  kind ;  by  an  exquisite  seh- 
^*  bibiiity,  which  renders  iis  unhappy  both  at  hom'e 
''  and  abroad,  from  the  persecution  of  our  con* 
*' temporaries.  In  France,  the  lawyer  does  not 
"  envy  the  glory  of  the  soldier,  nor  the  soldier  that 
**  of  the  sailor^  but  every  body  will  thwatt  you 
**  there,  because  every  body  piques  fainifielf  on  his 
<<- understanding.  You  will  serve  Mankind,  you 
''  say.  But  the  person  who  produces  them  a  single 
*<  sheaf  of  com  from  the  ground,  does  them  a  far 
^^  npore  profitable  service  than  he  who  gives  tfaeiti 
f;*\a  book;^ 

: .  JRoa/.*--^*  Ok !  she  who  planted  this  pajiaya  has 

'^'::^ren,the.  inhabitants  of  theee  forests  a  much 

5  *  *vmore 


H  flijjr^^lsefiij  and  df  Kgi^tful  i»»«ept,  th^rt  if  9li?  Md 
*/  gwpn  ibfilft  ailibra^ylf "M^:^  J>e  fitpajteiJie.topk 
the  tree  in  his  arms,  and  ki«fl«d  it  with  tr^^^ort  * 
^QidM$^^^^^  The  t^ert  l^i^,thalt  eve^  wa^s writ- 
^ritxii  ^iuchinculpate»j(^§J^  thci  d^jscfin^Gf  friend'^ 
"  shipi,eqv#l^^  humai^tjiMid.GOftQo^^ 
^;\  Go«f€j,  W  ssrve§  f9r,many:  j^^  pa?ftj«i  a^pye* 
"  text  for  the  ;f^vages  of  J^ropea^  G^uf}jtjy^/itio\¥ 
f '  many  public  and  priifaW  tyrannies  aFf:^a,i{y,^c^ 
"  ti§ed  onjtheJ^r^.ip  it>'s  nam? i^Aftje^^tjisyha 
'^can  flatter  hin»elfwitl^:th^  hope  of  bei^  ^§e^Ml  to 
^^  ManJ^ind  by  a  book?  Calt  to  mind.whal;|ia^<\)een 
*'  the  fate  of  mqst  of  l^ho^e  PhilpsppherBiwhqpffi^qb* 
^^  ed  up  vi^isdpip  to  Man.  Home7\  wl}o  c^thed  it 
''  in  ver$f3  ;Sjp  beautiful, .  wa^  rfduced.ta'  beg  his 
f '  bread  i^^. ^k  ^^C^  1<^^S*  jSocrates^  who  gave  to  thd 
?*  Athenians  s^ch  exccUieut  lesspn?  of  it^;  botlj  by 
'/  his  di&coui3e&  a^^  byrhisipanners,  wa^  cpndemxH 
*'\t4  tO)  §vf allpff  l>9i«Pfi,  l?yi  the  3entence.of  ^i?Qijr4 
";jQf  i^^*i?P-^  ;  JtiJ5S,*Hhlr»»C:  disciple,  Pluto^  ua« 
*^dop^)e(^  to  slavery.  by,<ordjer  of  the  vefy  Prince 
**  wh^  BT?>t?Q!if5i  him»;  and  before  their  time^  ^^ 
'' ^£&^pr^^),:4^  jljsjti^nded  his :  humanity  even  to 
*'  tlie;tru*ft  cie^ion*. was. burnt  alivp  by  tl>e  Cro^o- 
^'  n(u^,  What  dpi  say?  ']^>greates4(  part  of  thf  se 
^.  iUifstripus  nap)^s  have  d^&qended  tp  fia  dUfigured 
"  hy«some  traits  of  satire  w^ijch  chaxacterifl?  t^jnj 
V  for  human  ingratitude  delights  to  lay  ,hold  on 
"the^ :.  if  however  ^unoijg  iJie  crowd,  tlje  gjory  of 
^^^y^^ue  hath  reached  our  ears,  pure  afi4  unftaint* 
f  ,ed,  i:t  niJiist  havp  been  such  as  have  lived  ftr  from 
l^llaie  SQGJiety  9f  their  contemporaries;  like  those 
'/statues  whi<5h  are  extracted  enlire  out  of  th^ 
.       •  •*      "field* 
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**  fidhd»  of  Greets  and  Italy,  aad  whiob,  by  h^^ 
^^  burted  ill  the  boMnfi^of  the  dniHlH  IlaV^  escb^d 
'<  the  ibf y  cf  batbaiwoa*  •       ' 

''  Yott  iiee, '  tbeti^  timi)  lo  Squire  tjrd  tMipeslu* 
**  ous  gl^iy  of  Mtcrary  firthe;  it  is  iiefeessary'  td  ex- 
••crtise  mu^h  vifttfe,'tod  to  be  itafijif  t6  daerilice 
*•  life  ftftelfi'  !  Seiidts,  do  ybii  imagine  that  this 
"  g!ory '^iitcWStd  wealtliijr'^peo|Jlfe  in  Frariee?  they 
**  gWatly  !*i*css  literary  llitii,  Iflrhdde  ieaming  does 
•*Hf6t  fttfee'tiiem-  to  any  digriity  •  w  tlleir^Mgcmntry,* 
^*  nof^o  ibVy  situatiofi-undergovertnient,  nor  pfo- 
**  ctfre-^tHtiivadmidsioii  at  Coiiitl  P*rseett*ion  is 
*<'HttiW parasitised  jn  this  iage^  so  iildifffereht  as' it  is 
**  to  eveiy  thing  except  fortuBe  arid  plea^re;  but 
**  kioWledgi*  ami  virtwe  sddom  raise  A  person  there 
^  td  i  distinguished  rank,  l^itaiise  every-  thittg  ini 
*^  the  state  is  to  be  procured  t^^fli  money,  ^  Former- 
"*ly  tlife^  t|u^dlities  irete  sure  'df  tneetin^  h  recom- 

*  periafe,^  by  places  either  Jn  the*  <rfcurcii,  itf  t!he«ia- 
**  gistiriey/  or  in  the  adtemisttatioh ;  but  at  present: 
^'  thsy  arfe  drily  good  fi^i*  hmlcing  books;  this  fhrif, 
^  liowfeVeV,  so  little  pri-zed  by  the  iiiej!^  Of  tbd  World, 
***iseveT  ivorfhy  of  it's  celtsttd  origin.  'It  is  to 
**  these  very  books  that  the  lionoar  Is' reisen^ed,  of 
•'  bestowifagi  fuisitre  ondhtecure  virtue,  of  coftMliDg 
^•irhe  linfbftiiHate,  of  e«lighteriing  Nafrioiis,  aadrif 
♦^ideclaiifafg  the  truth  "even  to  Kings. '  It  is  uu- 
''ddutrtedly  the  most' sacred  <>ffice  irith  Hvhich 
"  Heaven  can  invest  a  mortal  on*  this  Eairth.  Where 
•*  IS  tlie  man  who  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  eon* 
***  sole  Wmseif  for  the  injustice,  or  the  coutertpt,  of 
^  ^"ifose  who  Have  the  disposal  ^f  fortune,  when  ht 
^*  reflects  th«  his  work  wiH  b6  handed  doiwi  frt>m 

*  -  *'age 


^  n^e  to^ige,  ^^om  nation,  to  nation,  aftd..iAr!ll  Mi^re 
^f  asa  bariwragfitetcnipnaiid  tyranny ;  and  tlat; 
^  from  the  bosom  of  th'eoliiourity;jn  u/^hksbliie'had 
^  iwedy  :a  f^tyry  ttety^ksue  wfakb  shall  ed4piie  that 
^^hi  tHeigi^atbstipaat.«f>]Cb9[^,iM(hdse  mtttmnle&t^ 
**  sink  into  oblivion  in  spite  of  the  flatterdhsriorfidf 
<*  reared,  aaad'irho^»tol;thcmT''?r  ''      v  \r  \  .-j 

PMvd.---f^  Ah  !  I  should  cfiyet  thi«gloryi  oriy 
**  to  diffuse  it's  ^stre  oVerj  Kii^ra>  and  to.telidef 
*Vbet  dear  to  all  the  Worlds.  Bat.yoja,\s«iitia  havfe 
^^  go  muiph  experience/ tell' m^fiwb^thfen  we  shall 
"  ever  mar ry^  I  wish. to  Jbe,aj>^tJii)ilar^  ftt.le^st  td 
*^  know  what  I  am  to^cKpeilt  in  firifure."—  »     i 

OU  Man. — **  Who  .wjc^uld  iriah , ta;  li^,  mf ,  5dn; 
^'  if  he;  knew  what  was  to  BefaLhirti  herwftw?  .A 
^^  singly,  foreseen  calamity  .OQCasions  a  thomand 
^'  vain  anxieties :  thei  cistrfain  prospect  of  .n  heavy 
^^aiiiction  ivjould  .embitter,  all  Uie  daf^a  which 
**  might  preclude  it.:  Indeed  it  i$  toot  pco^i^..>to 
^  enk}nire  too  r deeply  even  into  surrouBdii^  !<ib'^ 
Ejects;:  Heaven^'  which  hestows  r^ectioa  af»oti 
-'  ^is  that  w«  may  foresee  our  necessitieSy/has  aistf 
f. giveh  n% neiiessities,  toset  bounds  to^r fcfltc* 
^  tion/'  .,i  ;•  ]-^  .::  J.     ..  .  .^       >»'',.{ 

,'  P^m/.— *'  You  telL  mcithat  iaEurope,.  dignitieiT 
"  and  honours  are  to  be  purchased  witbononey;.  I 
^^  wHl  go  and  acquire  weaUhuiii  Bengal^  aqd  t^n 
**  direct  my  course  towacd  Paris  and  espoasiB^^ir- 
^*  ginia.     I  will  go  |ind  embark  immediatAfy.*?/  i 

OS  Jlfflsp.-H-"  How !  wiH  you  leave  her  imrthei'* 
*^  and: your  own  ?!'        *    ..:  .  :/.,},      * 

f^afii-^'^i.  Why.  you  yourself  advised?  me  tbgo  W 
^  India/'  .:.. .     .....    ~  .u  ^ 

Old 
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Old  Man.t — '*  When  I  gave  }^u  that  advice  Vir^ 
'*  ginia  vas  here.  But  at  preseat  you  are  the  only 
**  support  of  your  mothera.** 

Ptfw/.*— <*  Virginia  will  send  thcin  the  means  of 
*'  sabbhtttQce  from  the  boimty  of  her  lich  rela- 
♦'tion.** 

Old  Man. — '^  Rich  people  iisist  those  only  who 
•*  pay  homage  to  them  in  the  World.  Tliey  have 
'*  relations  much  more  to  be  pitieil  than  Madame 
^  de  la  ibur.  iind  who,  for  want  of  support  from 
"  them,. sacrifice  tbeir  liberty  for  the  sake  ojf  bread, 
^  ^hd  pas!8  tlieir  lives  shut  up  in  a  convent/' 

PauL—^^  What  a  dreadful  country  Enrope  is ! 
"  €)hf  yif^inia  roust  return  hither.  What  occa- 
V  sion  has  she  lor  a  rich  relation  ?  How  happy  she 
^  onee  was  under  these  lowly  roofs,  how  beautiful 
^  and  Isow  charming,  when  her  head  was  adorned 
**  with  a  red  handkerchief,  or  a  wreath  of  flowers ! 
•*  Oi  Virginia  I  return,  leave  thy  palaces  and  thy 
*^  greatness ;  return  to  these  rocks,  to  the  shade  of 
^'  these:»oods,  and  to  aur  cocoa-trees.  Alas !  per«< 
^  haps,  at  this  veiy  moment  thou  art  miserable." — 
Saying  tfois>  he  burst  into  tears.  "  Father,"  cried 
he,  *'  conceal  nothing  from  me ;  if  you  are  unable 
'*  to  tell  me  whether  I  shall  ever  marry  Virginia^ 
^  inform  ape  at  least  whether  she  still  loves  me, 
^*  though  Surrounded  by  great  men  who  talk  to 
"  the  King,  and  who  visit  her?" 

OU.Man. — "  Yes^  my  friend^  I  am  convinced  by 
'*  many  reasons  that  she  loves  you,  but  principally 
•  by  this,  that  she  is  virtuoUs.-*  At  these  words  be 
cla^d  me  round  the  neck,  transported  with  joy. 

^a«/.-^"  But  do  you  belicvQ  European  women  to 
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^  h^  so^iftOoftstant  as  they  are  represented  on  the 
*'  stag^,  aftdip  those  books  which  you  have  lerij;  me  ?^* 

Old  Mari.'^''  In  those  feountries  where  men  ty- 
"  fatonizfe,  the  women  are  always  inconstant.  Vi- 
"  olence  ever  produces  deceit.^ 

Paul.-T**^  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  exercise 
'*  tyranny  over  a  woman?'*  ^ 

Old  Man.-^*^  By  forcing  women  into  marriage 
"  without  any  regard  to  their  own  inclinations  ;^a 
*^  young  girl  to  an  old  tnan,  a  woman  of  feelifigitb 
"  a  matt  of  insensibility.'''  - 

Patd. — "  Why,  do  they  not  rather  unite  those 
•*  together  who  are  mote  suitable  to  each  other; 
**  the  young  with  the  young,  and  lovers  with  those 
•*  obi  whom  their  affections  are  fixed  ?" 

O&f  Jdfen.—"  The  reason  is,  that  in  France  the 
"  generality  of  young  men  have  not  sufficient  for- 
"  tune  to  enable  thjem  to  marry,  and  that  they  sel- 
**  dom  acquire  a  competency  till  they  are  advanced 
**  in  years.  In  youth  ithey  seduce  the  wiveSDf  their 
"  neighbours,  and  when  old  they  are  unable  to  se- 
**  cure  the  affections  of  their  own  wives.  When 
*'  young  they  deceived  others,  and  wheh  bid  are 
"  in  their  turn  themselves  deceived.  It  is  one  of 
"  the  re-actions  of  that  universal  justice  which  go- 
."  verns  the  world :  one  excess  always  balances 
**  another.  Thus  most  Europeans  pass  their  lives 
"  ina  twofold  disorder,  and  this  disorder  is  increased 
"  in  a  society  propbrtionably  as  riches  are  acciimu- 
*•  lated  on  a  smaller  notnber  of  individuals.  The 
•'  State  resembles  a  garden,  in  which  small  trees 
"  are  unable  to  arrive  at  perfection  if  others  too 
"  great  overshadow  them ;    but  there  is  this  mahi- 
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^*  fe$t  diifer^Bce,  that  the  beauty  of  4  ^deo  mav 
<<  result  f^om  a  ^^>aH  number  of  large  tiew^  l^t  thQ 
'^  prosperity  of  a  State  ever  depends  on  the  multi* 
'^^tude  aad  equality  of:  the  subjects^  aod  not  o^a 
"  small  number  who  mo&oporue  it's  wealth." 
.  Paul. — *^  But  why  is  waivt  of  naoney  a  hin- 
. "  drance  to  marriage  ?" 

«  Qld  Man.-^^^  Because  after  a  man  has  entered 
*\  into  that  state,  he  wishes  to  pass  his  days  in 
"♦abundance,  without  the  ncces^ty  of  Ubouring-" 
Paul.—"  And  why  not  labour?  1  mys^  work 
1^  very,  hard." 

Oid  J/ac— "  The  reason  is,  that  in  Europe  ma- 
'^  nual  Labour  is  deemed  dishonaurable.  It  is  tfaeie 
^^  called  mechanical  labour :  nay  that  of  QuUiv^^ng 
"  the  ground  is  esteemed  the  most  despicable  of 
"  all  .  Tl^re  the  artisian  hoUU  a  far  higher  rank 
*S  th^n  the  peasant."  ;  .  . 
f  Paul — *' HoWj!  the  art  w^iich  supplies  nvin 
*/•  \yjith  food  despised  in  Europe !  I  do  not  ^^der• 
'/  §tapdr  you," 

,  01^  Man. — "  Oh !  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  edu- 
"  cated  in  a  state  of  Nature,  to  comprehend  the  de» 
*'  pravity  of  a  state  of  Society.  Though  such  a  One 
"  is  able  to  form  in  his  own  mind  an  exact  idcja  of 
**  order,  he  cannot  form  one  of  disorder.  Beauty, 
^*  virtue  and  happiness  have  proportions  :  defbr*- 
**  mity,  vice  and  misery  have  none." 

Paul. — "  The  rich  then  are  very  happy  ;  no  oh- 
*^  sliacle  lies  in  tl>€ir  way ;  and  pu  the.  objects  of  their 
"  love  they  can  bestow  pleasures  without  end." 

Old  Man. — »"  They  are  for  the  most  part  insen- 
'^  sible  to  any  pleasure^  because  the  attajinmentof  it 

**  costs 
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^*  cost*  them  no  tremble,  Does  not  experience 
"  teach  you  that  the  enjoyment  of  repoSe  is  pur-* 
^  *•  chafed  by  fetigiie;  that  of  eating,  by  hunger; 
**  that  of  drinking,  by  thirst?  In  like  manner,  that 
**  of  toring,  and  of  being  hcloved,  iaonly  to  bcob-* 
^*  tatned  by  a  multitude  of  privations  and  sacHfcel 
'^  Their  wealth  deprives  rich,  people  of  all  these 
"  pleasures,  by  outrunning  their  necessities.  Add, 
**  besides,  to  the  disgust  which  always  foilow*  sa- 
^'  tiety,  that  pride  which  springs  from  their  dfu- 
•*  lenc*,  airti  which  the  least  privation  wounds,  cVett 
"  when  liit  greatest  cnjoymenta'have  ceased  to 
**  flatter  it  The  perfume  of  a  thousand  rosesr  only 
**  pleases  for  a  single  moment ;  birt  the  fiain  ii^-r 
'*  H^tbA  by  one  of  their  tlionrs  lasts  al6ng  time  afr 
"  ter  the  iround  i*  received.  To  thericb^  :o«te  M^t 
'*  fortune  in  tlic  midst  of  maty  eftjoym^itts  is^» 
**  thorn  surrounded  by  flowers ;  but,  ob  the  Q0n» 
*^  trary,  to  the  poor,  ooe  pleasure  in  the  ihiddle  of 
**  many  calamities,  is  a  flower  burraund^d  c^  cveiy 
^^  side  by  tliorns.  They  flird  a  pdignaost  relish  in 
**  their  enjoyments.  lEver^  effect  i»  l^eighteiled  by 
♦^it's  contrast;  Nature  has  balanced  all  thin^ 
**  equally.  Every  thing  considemd  then,.  Whi«H 
•*  state  do  you  conceive  to  be  preferable,  that  of 
•<  halving  almost  nothing:  to  hope  for  and  all  to  fesw; 
**  or  tbat  of  having  dolhing  to  fea#  aini  every 
**  thing  to  hope  ?  Thd  fest  of  these  stales  is  that 
**  of  the  rich  ;^  thd  second  dfitt  of  the  poor.  These 
'*  extremes  h^fwe^r  are  cquKvlly,  difficult  to  be  sup^- 
^  ported  by  many  whose  happier s$  consists  Ib  me* 
^  diocrity  and  virtue.^ 

Qoa  -  Paul 
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*   Paul — "  What  do  you  understaQd  by  the  word 
**  virtue  r" 

Old  Man.  —"My  son,  ybu  who  support  your  pa- 

*'  rents  by  the  labour  of  your  hands  have  no  occa- 

*•  sion  for  a  definition  of  it.      Virtue  is  an  effort 

y  made  upon  ourselves,  for  the  good  of  others,  in 

"  the  view  of  pleasing  GOD  only." 

PauL — ^*  O,  how  virtuous  then  is  J^trginia,  Vir- 
'^  tue  was  her  aim  when  she  wished  to  become  rich, 
**  that  she  might  exercise  beneficence;  virtue  made 
"  her  leave  this  island,  and  virtue  will  restore 
"  her  to  us/*  This  idea  of  her  speedy  return 
kindling  the  young  man's  imagination,  all  his  dis-> 
quietude  vanished  m  an  instant  Virginia  had  not 
wiitteoi  because  she  was  on  the  point  of  retun^ng: 
so  little  time  was  necessary  to  sail  from  Europe, 
with  a  fair  wind.  He  enumerated  instances  of  ves- 
sels which  had  made  this  voyage  of  more  than  four 
thousand  five  hundred  leagues  in  less  than  three 
months.  The  vessel  in  which  she  embarked  would 
not  take  more  than  two.^  The  builders  of  the  pre- 
sent day  were  so  skilful,  and  the  mariners  so  alert. 
He  talked  of  the  arrangements  which  he  would  mak# 
{ok  her  reception;  of  the  new  habitation  which  he 
intended  to  build;  and  of  the  pleasures  and  the 
agreeable  surprize  which  h«  would  contrive  for 
her  every  day^  when  she  became  his  wife;  his 
wife....'..The  idea  ravished  his  ^senses.  "  As  for  vou, 
"  lather,'*  said  he  to  mie,  -  you  in  future  shall  do 
"  nothing  but  enjoy  yoprself.  Virgima  possesses 
"  wealth,  and  we  can  pufcbase  plenty  of  Negroes, 
"  who  will  work  for  you.^  You-sliall  be  with  ua  al- 
"  ways,  and  nothing  shall  enijbloy  your  mine  but 

**  amusement 
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*'  amusement  and  pleasure.**  Immediately  he  flew 
like  one  distracted,  to  communicate  to  his  ifarotly 
the  joy  with  which  he  himself  was  intoxicated. 

Excessive  fear  soon  succeeded  the  most  san- 
guine hopes.    Violent  passions  always  plunge  the 
soul  into  contrary  extremes.      Frequently  on  suc- 
ceeding mornings    Paid  came  to  see  me,  over- 
whelmed with  grief.     He  said  to  me,  ^*  P'irgtmd 
"  has  not  written  to  me:    Had  she  left  Europe  Ae 
"  would  certainly  have  infopmed  us  of  it.      SAit 
"  the  reports  which  have  been  circulated  coflccrn- 
"  ing  her  are  but  too  well  f&uiided ;  her  atint  hatf 
"  certainly  married  her  to  some  nob}etnan.  The  love 
^^  of  wealth  has  corrupted  her,  as  is  the  case  with 
^^  so  many  others.     In  those  books  which  so  well 
^'  describe  the  character  of  the  female  sex,  virtue  is 
"merely  a  subject,  for  romance.    Had  Virginia  re^ 
^'  ally  possessed  virtue  she  would  not  have  quitted 
"  her  own  mother  and  me.    While  I  pass  my  life,  ^ 
"  with  my  thoughts  entirely  fixed  on  her,  she  has 
"  cast  me  from  her  remembrance.      I  am  torment- 
^^  ing  myself,  and  she  is  lost  in  dissipation.      Ah ! 
^^  tlialb  thought  plunges  me  into  despair.    All  la- 
"  hour  disgusts  me,  and  sojpiety  becomes  a  bur- 
"  then.      Would   to  GOD  that  war  M'ould  break 
"  out  in  India,  I  would  hasten  thither,  and  throw 
"  myself  into  the  jaws  of  death." 

"  My  son,"  replied  I,  ^*thatcolirage  which  makes 
*'  us  rush  on  to  meet  death,  is  the  courage  of  only  a 
'*  single  moment  It  is  often  excited  by  the  vain 
'^  applause  of  man.  Tliere  is  a  species  of  courage 
"  more  rare,  and  still  more  necessary,  which  en- 
"  ables  us  daily  to  support  the  ipisfortunes  of  life 
"  without  a  witness,  and  m  ithout  praise  ;   what  I 

O  o  3  '*  mean 
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**  mean  it>  patiei^c^*  Itresta  not  on  the  opmion  of 
*<*  anoth^fi  nor  on  the  io^pulse  of  our  o\ru  passions^ 
"  but  <Mi  the  will  of  GOD. .  Pz^tience  is  tlie  cou* 
"i:age of  virtue.'' 

**  Ah  then,"  cried  he,  **I  have  no  virtue!  cTcry 
<^  thing  averwhelms  me  and  sinks  me  into  de^sur/ 
V  Virtijie,"  replied  I,  *^  always  equal,  constsmt  aad 
^^  iovambie^  iA  not  the  portion  of  Mankind*  In  the 
**  Confti^t  of  SP  mwy  passions  by  which  we  are  agi- 
^  Mted,  eiur  reason  is  troubled  and  obscured;  but 
'*  ^ereare  pharoses  by  which  ve  can  rekindle  the 
<*flame;  Iwrtanl^ettew. 

^^  Letters, .  my  so«.  are  an  assistance  sent  to  us 
f^  from  Heaven.  They,  are  rays  of  that  wisdom 
^^  whic|i  governs  the  Universe,  and  which  Man,  in- 
^  spired  by  a  celestial  art,  has  learned  to  establish 
^  upon  this  Earth.  Like  the  rays  of  the  Sjan,  they 
^^  enlighten,  they  comfort,  they  waita :  it  is  a  flame 
**  altogether  divide.  Like.fire,  they  direct  all  Na- 
'^  ture  to  onr  tsse.  By  nfieans  of  »them,  v/c  unite 
*^  around  ut,  men  andr  things,  times  and  places.  By 
"  them,  we  feel  ourselves  recalled  to  the  rules  of 
•'  human  life.  They  calm  the  passions  ;  they  re- 
*^  press  vice;  they  rouse  virtue  by  the  sacred  ex- 
^^  ample  of  those  great  men  whom  they  celebrate, 
*^  and  whose  honoured  images  they  habitually  pre- 
•*  sent  to  us  crowned  with  ycsj^ect.  Xlicy  are  the 
"  daughters  of  Heav^,  who  descend  to  Earth  to 
"soothe  tlie  misfortunes  of  the  Human  Race. 
**  The  great  Writers  whom  they  inspire,  liave  al- 
*•  ways  appeared  in  times  the  most  difficult  for  hu- 
•*  man  Society  to  subsist,  the  times  of  barbarism  and 
*^  of  depravity.   My  dear  son,  letters  have  afforded 

/  *•  consolation 


^.^mi&qUtioja  to  an  infifti{«  iiutf)l)er- ^f  inf  A,  -  lar 
'^,ipaore  raise rabk  than  you  sixe;  J^^e^^pkw^ba.mnti'^ 
^  c^ff^'om  his  country  after  h^viiig  l)f Qtiglit  hsiqk  to 
Vi  k .  ^n .  tbdusand  . G reekc ;  ^ifda  'j^manu%i  e?&- 
^*^h%ug^d  witix  tlie  relentless  caluainyof  thie  Ro- 
^'  ^fxwfk,  people ;  .  LuauUus^  sickened  Avilh  tlieir 
f^cal?aU}  and  Catin^tj,  stxiXkg  mik  th^  ingratitad© 
"  of  the  Freneb  Court.  The  ittgeniopsfGrepj^^;^s>- 
^'  signed  the  several  gavemmeQip  pf  our  yarioos  ipw* 
"  (ellectual  powers  tpthej^Yerai  Myse^J,  wl^ff)^e-» 
"  side  over  Letters ;  We  ought  therefore  to  fe^ign; 
*^  to  theui  the  government  of  our  pa^stoni^  tljat.t^ey 
^^  tnay  direct  ftnd  curb  theiw.  They  ought,  mii^ 
"  regard  to  the  faculties  of  thesouJ,  t<?i;pfrf«#iatb4 
"same, functions  with  the  Hoprs,  which-yoljLe4 
"  and  guided  the  hor$c^  of  the  ^un,        .     ..  , 

*^  Apply  yourself  tl^eq,  my^sop,  t»  the  study  of 
**  books.  TIk)^  m^sc  men  whp  li^ye  wfittw  be* 
*^  fore  us,  ane  travellers  who  hdre  preoeded  its  in 
'*  the  paths  of  calamity,  wbQ  Atfetcb  dut  the  liajid 
**  toward  us,  and  invite  us  t9  join  fcheiir  soeic8l:yj 
**  when  every  body  else  has  ^baikdonod  us»  v  A 
"  good  book  is  a  good  friend/*        >  *!  '^ 

''  Ah!"  cried  Paw/,  /'I  had  l^o  bc^mton  to  know^ 
^'  how  to  read  when  Virginia  was-  h^':  she  hal^ 
**  studied  noinor«  than  I  had  doiie,  but  wlien  ^m 
"  looked  at  me,  calling  me  her  friend,  it  wis  imt 
"  possible  for  me  to  know  what  sorjrow  mefcntj"  i\i 
.  "  Doubtless,"  said  I  to  him,  **  there  can  be  no 
**  friend  so  agreeable  as. a  mistress 'who  loves  vt^tt* 
*'  procally.  There  is  besides  in  woman  a  lividy 
**  gaiety,  which  dissipates  tbep^nsiveness^pf  matfy 
**  Her  graces  make  the  dark,  phantoms  of  reflection 

Oo4  ^    "to 
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"  to  fly  away.  On  her  countenance  are  depicted 
"  the  gentle  attractions  of  confidence.  What  joy 
*'is  not  heightened  by  her  joy?  What  forehead 
^'  is  not  smoothed  when  she  smiles  ?  What  wrath 
"  can  repel  her  tears?  Virginia  will  return  with 
"  more  philosophy  than  you  possess ;  she  will  be 
^'  greatly  surprized  at  not  finding  the  garden  en- 
**  tirely  restored,  she,  whose  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
'•  embellishing  it,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of 
^  her  relation,  while  far  from  her  mother,  and  far 
**  from  you/' 

The  idea  of  the  approaching  return  of  Virginia 
Renovated  the  courage  of  Paut^  iand  brought  him 
back  to  his, rural  occupations.  Happy  in  the  midst 
0f  his  .perturbation,  in  proposing  to  his  exertions  an 
end  congenial  to  his  predominant  passion. 

.  One  morning  at  day-break,  it  was  the  24th  of 
December^  175*,  Paul  on  rising  perceived  a  white 
flag  bung  out  on  Mount  Discovery.  This  flag  was 
tfie  signal  that  a  vessel  was  descried  at  sea.  He 
immediately  flew  to  the  city,  to  learn  if  it  brought 
^ny  intelligence  of  Virginia.  He  remained  there 
till  the  return  of  the  pilot  of  the  port,  who,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre  her.' 
This  toan  did  not  come  back  till  the  evening.  He 
reported  to  the  Governor,  that  the  vessel  which 
they  hailed  was  the  Saint-Gerard,  of  about  seven 
hundred  tons  burthen,  commanded  by  a  cap- 
tein  named  M.  Aubin  \  that  she  w^s  four 
leagues  distant  at  mbst,  and  that  she  could 
liot  eome  to  her  moorings  off :  Port-Louis,  till 
th*  next  day  in  -the  afternoon,  if  the  wind  was 
lair.     It  was  then  a  dead  calm.    The  pilot  then  de-' 

•   '    ,  livered 
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livered  to  the  Governor  the  letters  wWcly  the  vessel 
had  brought  from  France,  Among  others  there  wa< 
one  in  Virginid^  hand- writing  for  M^Azxtvt^U  Tmk 
Paul  seized  it  immediately,  and  havisg  kisaed  it 
^vith  transport,  he  put  it  in  hit  bosom,  atid  flev  tQ 
the  plantation.  As  soon  ^s  he  could  percfllve  the 
family  from  afar,  who  were  waiting  his  retttY&  ou 
Rock  Farewel,  he  raised  the  telt^  into  the««t,  with- 
out the  poM'er  of  uttering  a  syllable :  immediatdy 
the  whole  family  assembled  round  Madame  de  ii 
Tour  to  hear  it  read^ 

Virginia  informed  her  mother  that  sjie  had  ex- 
perienced very  harsh  treatment  from  her  grand-, 
aunt,  who  had  attempted  to  foiice  her  into  mar- 
riage, had  afterwards  disinherited  her,  and  then 
turned  her  away,  at  a  time  which  would  not  permit 
her  to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  France  till  the  hurricane 
season :  that  she  had  to  no  purpose  endeavoured 
to  soften  her,  by  representing  what  she  owed  to  her 
mother,  and  to  the  connections  of  her  early  life; 
tha.t  she  had  been  treated  by  her  as  a  girl  whose 
head  was  turned  with  reading  romances;  that  at 
present  her  only  vvish  was  once  more  to  see  and 
embrace  her  dear  familvj  and  that  she  would  have 
gratified  this  ardent  wish  that  very  day,  if  the  cap- 
lain  vvoulcl  have  allowed  her  to  embark  in  the  pilot- 
boat,  but  that  he  had  opposed  her  departure,  on 
account  of  the  distance  of  the  shore,  and  of  a  heavy 
swell  at  sea  in  the  offing,  notwithstanding  the  still- 
ness of  tlie  wind. 

Nd  sooner  was  this  letter  read,  than  the  whole 
family  transported  with  joy,  cried  out :  ^'Virginia 
**  is  arrived."  Masters  and  servants  embraced  each 

other 


jQthcr  by  tvxits^  Mtd^nse  ii!^  la  Tour  sai^  to  ^Ptfi^// 
1*  My  «0B|  go  andt  inlVtrm  our  neighbour  of  Firgi^ 
'V#ia>arnral:''  i>^i7tm^i>  immediately  lighted  a 
fkmkea}Xo^0mk&-Wi>Qd,  andthea  ia  c&mpany  with 
Paml  d\t^t^e^Mi»<:0^tAeX0W^fd  my  habitation. 

Jt'fii^ht  *b^jabQi>t  [tt^a  o'clock  at  night:  I  had 
Just  tH^vguished  by  iaaip^  and  had  laid  down  to 
sleeps  wb^Q  I  perceived  through  the  pallisades  ojfmy 
cotiage  it  light  in  the  woods. .  Soon  after  I  heard 
Ibe  voice  <^FauicMiug  me  by  name.  I  immedir 
;ately  arose,  and  was  scarcely  dressed  when  Paul^ 
almost  distracted  and  b^athless^  clasped  me  round 
the  neck,  saying :  "  G>me,  come  along,  Virginidt 
"  is  arrived.  Let  us  hasten  t6  the  port^  the  vessel 
*'  will  apchor  there  by  day-break*'* 

We  immediately  bent  our  course  thitherward. 
As  we  were  crossing  the  woods  of  the  Long-Moun- 
tain, and  already  on  thje  road  which  leads  from 
Pamplemousses  to  the  port,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
^ome  one  walking  behind  us.  It  was  a  negro  hur- 
rying on  with  his  utmost  speed.  As  soon  as  he 
bad  overtaken  us,  I  ask^d  him  whence  he  came,  and 
whither  he  was  going  with  such  expedition  :  He 
replied  :  "  I  come  from  that  quarter  of  the  island 
*^  which  is  called  Gold-Dust,  and  amcTispatchfsd  to 
*^  inform  the  Governar,  that  a  vessel  from  France 
'*  has  just  cast  anchor  under  Amber  Island.  She  is 
*'  firing  guns  in  token  of  distress,  for  the  sea  is 
*^  very  boisterous."  The  man,  having  *tbus  spoken, 
immediately  hastened  forwards. 

I  then  said  to  Paul:  "  Let  ni  go  toward  Gold- 
**  Dust,  to  nieet  Virginia;  it  is  only  three  leagues 
*^  from  hence.''    We  accOixlingly  directed  our  steps 

toward 
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toward  jthe  uorther^^  pait  of  the^islaod.  The  heak 
was  stifling }  the  moaa  had  just  amen  j  three  black 
frirclefr  surrounded  her.  A  frightful  darki>e6$  over? 
spread  the  ^hole  face  of  Heaven,  By  the  frequeat 
flaslies  of  lightning  we  discovered  long  3treaineni 
of  thick  clouds^  gloomy  and  loweripg  at  no  great 
height,  piled  one  above  another  toward  tlie  xtnddia 
<yf  the  island,  which  rushed  from  the  sea  with  aa 
amazing  rapidity,  although  on  land  not  :the  leaal 
fcreath  of  wind  was  stirring*  Hastening  onward^ 
we  thought  wc  heard  the  roaring  of  tlminder,  but 
on  listening  more  attentively  we  discovered  it  to 
be  the  report  o(  cannon,  reverberated  by  tteechoeSf 
The  noise  of  the  distant  firing,  joined  to  the  tenot^ 
pestuous  appearance  of  the  Heavens,  made  me  sliud^ 
den  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  signal  of  distress 
from  some  vessel  on  tbepoint  of  foundering.  About 
half  an  hour  afterwards  the  first  cea^d,  and  thii 
silence  struck  me  as  much  niore  awful  than  the 
mournful  sounds^  which  had  preceded  it 

We  quickened  our  pace  without  saying  a  word, 
jiot  daring  tp  communicate  our  uneasiness  to  each 
otlker.  TovrarU  midnight  we  arrived  in  a  violwfc 
heat  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  quarter  caUed  Gold- 
Dust.  The  waves  dashed  themselves  against  it  witb 
a  fearful  noise.  The  foam,  of  adazzling  whiteness, 
and  sparkling  like  fire,  covered  the  rocks  and  shores; 
Notwithstanding  the  darkness,  we  co^ld  distin* 
guisb,  by  these  phosphoric  lights,  the  canoes  of  the 
fishermen,  which,  they  had  long  before  cHrawn  a 
great  way  up  the  strand. 

At  some  distance  from  thence,  at  the  entrance 

of 
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©f  the  wood,  we  descried  afire,  round  which  several 
of  the  planters  were  assembled.      We  went  thither 
to  rest  ourselves,  and  to  wait  for  the  return  of  day. 
Whilst  we  sat  by  the  fire,  one  of  the  planters  told 
us  that  the  preceding  afternoon  he  had  seen  a  vessel 
at  sea,  borne  toward  the  inland  by  the  currents ; 
that  the  shades  of  night  had  concealed  her  from  hi» 
view,  and  that  two  hours  after  sun-set  he  had  beard 
the  firing  of  cannon,  as  a  signal  calling  for  assist- 
ance, but  that  the  sea  ran  so  high,  no  one  could  send 
but  a  boat  to  her  relief:  that  soon  after^  he  could 
perceive  their  lanterns  lighted  up,  and  in  that  case 
he  was  afraid  the  vessel  having  come  so  near  the 
shore,  might  have  passed  between  the  main  land 
and  the  little  Isle  of  Amber,  mistaking  the  latter 
for  Mire-Point,  near  which  the  vessels  arriving  at 
Port-Louis  are  accustonied  to  pass ;  that  if  it  were 
so,  which  however  he  could  not  absolutely  affirm, 
the  vessel  must  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  Another 
planter  then  spake,  and  told  us  that  he  had  several 
times  passed  through  the  channel  which  separates 
the  Isle  of  Amber  from  the  coast;  that  he  had 
sounded  it,  and  found  that  the  mooring  and  an- 
choring ground  were  excellent ;  and  that  the  vessel 
would  be  as  safe  there  as  in  the  most  secure  harbour. 
•*  I  would  risk  my  whole  fortune  in  her,"  ^dded  he, 
**  and  could  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  I  were  on  dry 
'*  land.'*    A  third  person  asserted  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  vessel  of  that  size  to  enter  the  chan- 
nel, as  even  boats  could  with  difficidty  tiavigate  it. 
He  said  that  he  had  seen  her  anchor  beyond  the 
Islfe  of  Amber,  so  that  if  the  breeze  sprung  up  in  the 

morning, 
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mornings  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  either  to 
put  to  sea  again,  or  to  gain  the  harbour.  Other 
plaiiters  delivered  various  opinions. 

Whilst  they  were  disputing  among  themselves, 
as  is  very  customary  with  idle  Creoles,  Paul  and  I 
kept  a  profound  silence.  We  remained  there  till 
peep  of  dawn,  but  then  there  was  too  little  light  .ia 
the  Heavens  to  admit  of  our  distinguishing  any 
object  at  sea,  which  besides  was  covered  with  a 
thick  fog;  we  could  only  descry  to  windward  a 
dusky  cloud,  which  they  told  us  was  tlire  Isle  of 
Amber,  situated  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance 
from  the  coast.  We  perceived  no  object  by  this 
gloomy  light  but  the  point  of  land  where  we  were, 
and  the  peaks  of  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  appearing  from  time  to  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  clouds  which  floated  around  them. 

About  seven  in  the  morning  we  he^rd  the  sound 
of  drums  in  the  woods;  it  was  the  Govemor,  Kf. 
de  ia  Bourdbnaye^  who  came  on  horseback,  attended 
by  a  detacbolent  of  soldiers  armed  with  muskets, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  planter  and  negroes. 
He  drew  up  the  soldiers  on  the  beach,  and  ordered 
them  to  fire  a  volley.  ScSircely  had  they  done  so,' 
when  we  perceived  on  the  sea  a  flash  of  light,  al- 
most immediately  succeeded  by  the  report  of  a  can- 
non. We  concluded  that  the  vessel  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  us,  and  we  all  flew  to  that  quarter 
where  we  had  seen  her  signal.  We  then  discerned 
through  the  mist  the  hull  and  sail-yards  of  )a  large 
vessel.  We  were  so  close  to  her  that,  not  withstand- 
ing the  roaring  of  the  s^a,.  we  distinctly,  heard  the 
boa  tswainV  whistle,  and  the  voices  of  the  sailors, 

who 
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vho  gave  three  cheers  of  Lokg  xive  the  Koi g^ 

for  this  is  the  exclamation  of  Frencbnuen,.  when  m 
extreme  danger^  as  well  as  amidst  their  greatest  re-* 
joiciogs;  as  if  they  meant  to  call  their  Prinjce  to 
their  assistance  in  perilous  seasons^  or  as  if  thejr 
intended  even  then  to  declare,  that  they  were  ready 
to  tteet  death  for  his  sake. 

From  the  moment/  that  the  Saint-Gerard  per- 
ceived wc  were  within  reach  of  giving  her  assist^ 
ancCy  she  went  on  firing  a  gun  every  three  minntes. 
.  M.  de  la  Bourdonaye  ordered  large  fires  to  be  kin-* 
died  here  and  there  along  the  strand,  and  sent  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  in  quest  of 
>  provisions,  planks^  cables,  and  enipty  casks.  A 
multitude  soon  arrived,  accompanied  by  their  ne-^ 
groes,  loaded  with  provisions  and  cordage,  who 
canae  from  the  plantations  of  .Gold-Diist,  tha  quar^ 
ter  of  the  Marsh,  and  from  Rampart  River.  One 
of  the  oldest  of  those  ^  planters  approaohed  the 
Governw„  and  thus  addressed  him :  **  Sir,  deep 
*^  sounds  have  all  night  long  been  beard  in  the 
"  mountain.  In  the  woods  thc.leavcsare  violeujtly 
"agitated,  though  there  is  not  a  brftath  of  wind 
'  *'  storing.  The  sea-Wrds  are  flocking  in  crowds 
"  to  take  refuge  on  the  land;  surely  all  these  signs 
"  announce  the  approach  of  a  Invrricane,"  "  WelU 
'^  my  friend,"  replied  the  Governor,  *1  we  are  well 
**  prepaiedfor  it,  and  surely  the  vessel  is  so  likewise." 

In  truth,  the  whole  appearance  of  Na:ture  pue^ 
aaged  ah  approaching  tempesL  The  clouds  das'* 
titn^ifihable  ia  the  lenith^  wrereattlieir  centre  aw<^ 
folly,  black,  and  their  edges  of  Ja  copper  cokmr* 
Theaiprestdunded  with  tbe  screams  of  the^  paiUeni^ 

the 
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the  frigaf^  the  water-cu^tter^^  and  4*  multitude  of 
Otbet  fowls,  which  Botwith^ttnding  the  gloom  of 
the  atmosphere  flocked  fyo^o^  all  pdiuts  of  tbe  faoii^ 
«oa,  to  seek  a  alielter  iu  the  island. 

Toward  tiiiie  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fearful 
noises  we^ie  heard  from  the  sea,  ste  if  torrents  of  wsir 
ter,  mingled  with  the  roaring  thunder^  were  rmih^ 
ing  from  the  mountain-tojps.    The  whole  cdn^aii|r 
exclaimed ;  *'  There's  the  hurricane !"  and  at  tht 
aame  moment,  an  awful  whirlwind  carried  off  thd 
fog  which  overspread  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  it's 
channel.    The  Saipt-Gerard  was  tlien  plainly  dc- 
$cried|  her  deck  crowded  with  people,  her  yards  and 
round-tops  lowered,;  lier  fl^g  hoisted,  four  cables  01$ 
her  forecastle,  and  one  to  ke6p  her  fast  a-stern. 
She  had  anchored  between^  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  tb^ 
main  land,  within  the  she-Ivy  enclosure  which  sur- 
rounds the  Isle  of  France,  and  which  she  had  wear 
thered  through  a  chaapel  +hat  no  vessel  had  ev€f 
passed  before.     She  ppestented  her  ho^vs  to  the  hit- 
lows,  which  rolled  on  from  the  main  Ocean ;  and 
at  every  surge  which  forced  it'ii  way  into,  the  chan- 
nel, her  prow  was  elevated  to  such  a  height  that 
her  keel  was  perceptible  in  the  air;  but  by  this  mo- 
tion her  stern,,  plunging  downward,  disappeared 
from  view  to  it's  very  cai'ved  work,  as  if  it  had 
been  entirely  swallowed  up.     In  this  situation,  iu 
which  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  driving  her 
toward  the  shore,  it  M?as  equally  impossible  to  re- 
turn through  the  track  by  which  she  had  entered, 
or  by  cutting  her  cables,  to  run  ^-ground  upon  the 
shore,  from  which  she  was  separated  by  a  de^ 
bottom,  sown  thick  with  shelving  rock?*     Every 

billow' 
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IbilloMT  which  broke  against  the  coast,  rushed  oti 
iroaring  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  tossed 
the  pebbles  more  tlian  fifty  feet  up  the  shore ;  then 
iretirmg  backwards  discovered  a  great  part  of  itV 
bed,  the  stones  of  which  w^ere  dashed  backward 
and  forward  with  a  rough  and  horrible  noise.  The 
sea,  swelled  by  the  wi»ds,  increased  every  moment, 
amd  the  whole  channel  between  this  island  and  the 
Isle  of  Amber,  appeared  to  be  an  immense  sheet  of 
white  foam,  hollowed  into  deep  and  dusky  waves. 
This  foam  collected  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
creeks  to  the  height  of  more  than  six  feet,  and  the 
winds,  which  brushed  along  it*s  surface,  carried  it 
beyond  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  shore  more  than  half 
a  league  into  the  island.    At  sight  of  these  inhu 
merable  white  flakes,  which  were  driven  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains, 
yoii  would  have  thought  that  hills  of  snow  were 
Pushing  from  the  Sea.  The  horizon  presented  every 
symptom  of  a  lengthened  tempest :  the  Heavens 
and  the  Sea  seemed  to  be  confounded  in  it  with 
each  other.  There  were  incessantly  detached  from 
it  clouds  of  a  fearful  appearance,  which  flew  along 
the  zenith  with  the  velocity  of  birds ;  whilst  others 
appeared  in  it  immoveable  like  enormous  rocks. 
Not  a  single  spot  of  azure  w^as  perceptible  in  the 
whole  firmament;  a  pale  and  olive  coloured  glare 
was  ^11  that  illuminated  the  objects  on  the  Earth, 
on  the  Sea,  and  in  the  Heavens. 

By  the  violent  strainingof  the  vessel,  what  wefear- 
ed  at  length  took  place.  The  cables  on  her  bows 
snapped ;  and  as  she  then  rocjeby  a  single  hawser,  she 
was  dashed  upon  therocksihalf  a  cable's  length  from 

the 
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tlie  siiorS.     One  scream  of  grief  burst  from  every 
breast    ^aul  was  haistening  to  throw  himself  into 
t^e  .sea,  Wfcen  I  seized  him  by  the  arm.  "  My  son,", 
sai^  I  to  him,  "are  you  determined  to  destroy 
**  yottt-sel/?'*  "Oh!  let  me  go  to  her  assistance,"  cri- 
€dhe,  "br  let  me  die!'*   As   despair  had  over- 
powered his  reasbii,  Z)<?»im^o  and    I,   to  prevent 
his   destruction,    tied  round  his   middle  a   lotig 
cord,  one  of  the  extremities  piT  which  we  held  fast. 
Paul  ^iien  advanced  toward  the  Saint-Gerard,  some- 
times swimming,  sometimes  walking  on  the  shal- 
lows.    Sohietimes  he  had  the  hope  of  getting  on 
]board^  for  the  sea,  in  these  irregular  movements, ' 
left  the  vessel  nearly  dry,  so  that  you  might  almost 
walk  round  and  round  her:  but^presently  returning 
with  retiovating  fury,  it  covered  her  with  enormous 
arches  of  water,  which  carried  away  the  whole  fore-, 
part  of  Tier  bottom,  alid  dashed  the  unhappy  Taul, 
a  great  way  up  the  shore,  his  legs  bleeding,  hisi 
chest  bruised,  and  himself  haif-drownedv     Scarcely 
had  this  young  man  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses^: 
when  he  got  up  again,  and  returned  with  Tcdoubled 
ardor  toward  the  ship,  which  the  sea  meanwhile, 
had  torn  asunder  with  ujiremitting  attacks.    Upon 
this,  the  whole  crew,  despairing  of  safety,  threw^ 
themselves  in  crowds  into  the  sea ;  some  on  masts, 
on  planks,  on  hen-coops,  on  tables,  and  on  casks'. 
Then  appeared  an  object  worthy  of  eternal  regrej ; 
a  young  lady  w^as  seen  on  the  stern-gallery  of  the 
Saint-Gerard,  stretching  out  her  arms  toward  him 
who  >vas  making  so  many  fruitless  efforts  to  joiw 
her.     It  was  Vyrginia.     She  soon  discovered  \\tx 
lover  by  his  intrepidity.     At  sight  of  this  amiable 
Vol,  III.  P  p  girl, 
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girl,  exposed  tx>  perils  so  dreadful,  w^  were  oveiv 
whelmed  with  sorrow  and  despair.  As  for  f^irginia, 
with  a  noble  and  dignilSed  air  she  waved  her  hand 
to  us,  as  if  to  bid  us  an  eternal  farewel.  'the  s^ilora 
had  all  thrown  themselves  into  the  Ocean.  Onei 
alone  remained  on  the  deck,  who  was  entirely, naked, 
and  strong  as  a  Hercuks. .  He  approached  Virginia 
respectfully;  we  saw  him  throw  himself  at  her 
knees^  and  even  to  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to 
pull  off  her  clothes;  but  she,  repelling  him  with 
dignity,  turned  her  face  the  other  way.  The  air 
resounded  with  these  redoubled  cries  of  the  specta- 
tors :  "  Save  her !  oh,  save  her  I  do  not,  do  not 
quit  her  !'*  But  at  the  s^me  moment  a  mountain  of 
water  of  an  enormous  size,  engulphed  itself  between 
the  Isle  of  Amber  and  the  coast,  and  advanced 
roaring  toward  the  vessel,  which  it  menaced  with 
ifs  dusky  sides  and  foaming  sumin^its.  At  this 
awful  spectacle,  the  sailor  flung  himself  alone  into 
the  sea,  and  Virginia  perceiving  death  inevitable, 
placed  one  hand  on  her  clothes,  and  the  other  on 
her  heart ;  then  raising  her  placid  eyes  toward 
Heaven,  she  seemed  an  aiigel  going  to  take  flight 
toward  the  celestial  regions. 

Oh,  day  of  horror !  Alas  \ ,  all  was  swallowed  up. 
The  surge  dashed  far  up  the  shore  a  part  of  the  specr 
tators,  whom  an  emotion  bf  humanity  had  prompt- 
ed to  advance  toward  Fli^gifiia,  as  well  as  the 
sailor  who  had  attempted  to  preserve  her  by  swim- 
ming. This  man,  escaped  from  almost  certain 
deatlty  kneeled  down  upon  the  strand,  saying: 
"  Oh,  my  GOD,  thou  hast  preserved  my  life;  but 
"  I  would  have  sacrificecl  il  willingly  to  save  that 

-  '^of 


^'  pf  l^e  esuelleiife  fp^un^t  l*d j,  rrho,  with,  all  my* 

'/ :pgr»t)tu^Pi>>  would  jQiot  be  ^Yatlecloii  to.imdi<s»^ 

V  hci^sfllf  as  I  did;*'    Domingo  ind  {  dinei*  out  from 

tb^  fWi^yes  the  unfojrtwatCf    .auly  ^ntiwiy  deprived 

<?f  r^cpllectian,  wUlsit  the  bteqjiigi^heAjft'qJa  hb 

mq^|h  Apd  e^fik  ;  The  Goyeri|0r  put,  hfaft  under  the 

^pe  «jf  sui^oiw,  whilfthe  trav^rse^-the  sea- shorty 

to  see  whether  thebiJlows  had  uptboyne  thp  body! 

of  Virginia  thither  j  but  the  wind  having  aiiddetily 

changed,  as  it  is  very  ctista^riiary  in;the  caseof 

]h|urriqanie[s»  we  had  the  mQitifiq^tip^  pf.  reflectms 

that  .we  should  not  have  it  in  ouf  power  tp  render 

to  this  y.nfbrtunate  young  wpman  even  the  rites  of 

sepulture.     We  hastened  from  the  spot  overwhelmr 

ed  .with  sorrpw,  our  minds  entirely  engrossed  with 

ihp  loss  of  one  person,  in  a  shipwreck  where  so 

mapyhad  perished;;  the  grea^ter  part  doubting,  from 

an  end  so  disastrous  befalling  a  young  womau  of 

suchexfilt^d  virtue,  whether  a  Providence  existed 

at  all  J;  for  there  are  calamities  so  dreadful,  and  so 

unmerited,  ;t|iat*thq;Confidence  even  of  the  wisest 

js  C^^quently  staggered.  ^ 

,    |dean while  they  bad  placed  Pauly  who  now  be- 

.gsm-to  recover  the  use  of  his  senses,  in  an  adjoining 

house,  ;tiU  his  situation  permitted  him  tp  be  carried 

to  ills  own  home,  ^s  for  me,  I  was  returning  with 

i)omingpy  in  or^er  to  prepare  Fir^iWa's  mother^  and 

l>er.friend,  for  this  calamitous  event,  when  on  our 

arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  river  of 

.the:Lataniers,  some  negroes  informed  us,  that  the 

sea.wasdrfving^a  great  deal  of  the  wreck  of  the 

^vessel  up  the  opposite  bay.     We  descended  thither, 

.and  opq  of  the  first  objects  which  we  descried  upon 

.    ;      '  '  ^  Pp2    .  thfe 
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Ac   shore  was  the  body  of  Firginid.     It  trai 
half  cDvertd  with  sand^  and  ift  the  very  attttnAtf  la 
irfaich  we  bad  •seen  her  perish,    l^re  was  tto  sen- 
sible alteratioa  ki  her  ftattmreS;    Her  eyeisr  ifTtre 
closed^  but  serenity  sat  upon  hel'^  forehead ;  ehly 
die  pale  violet  of  death  blended  itself  Upbtt  he#  . 
cheeks  with  the  roses  of  modesty.    Ohe  of  he* 
hands  lay  npon  hef  clothes;  the  othelP,  Which  elnng 
to  her  hearty  Wa^  iirmly  closed  and  stiff.     I  disein 
gaged  from  it,  with  much  difiStulty,  a  little  e^usStet^ 
hut  how  was  I  astonished  wii^n  I  pefcefved  in  it 
the  portrait  which  Paul  had  given  he*,  aiid  Winch 
she  had  pi^mised  hiin  never  to  ^rt  with  Wliil^  she 
lived.    At  this  last  token  of  the  constancy  UtA  the 
love  of  this  unhappy  maid,  I  wept  bitWHy*    Ik^ 
mingo,  beating  his  bteaiit,  pierced  the  ai*  With  his 
mournful  cries.    We  then  terfied  thfc  h^f  te  a 
fisherman's  hiit,  whete  we  gave  it  inchar^tdsottt 
J)oor  Malabar  women,  who  Washed  it  ^aiiefuMy. 

Whilst  they  wefre  pelformitog  this  tfoA  effifce  art 

ascended  trembling  toward  the  plactlaitidni    Wfe 

there  found  Madame  de  la  Tour  and  Maf^giri^  A 

prayer,  in  expectation  of^  news  concerning  thfe  %cs« 

sel.    As  soon  as  the  former  perceived  ihe  she  ^Sfc* 

claimed:   "Where  is  my  daughter?  taybcto^ 

'TiV^mtf  ?  my  child  ?'^    As^  ihy  silence  ^hd  my 

tears  but  too  well  informed  her  bf  the  <^latfii^ 

which  had  happened,  she  was  isuddenly  seiked  'With 

a  suffocation  and  agonizingspasms;  her  voice  could 

be  distinguished  only  in  sighs  and  sobbing,  ilftfr- 

garet  exclaithed :  "  Where  is  tny  son  ?  I  do  nrtt  set 

*'  my  sonT  and  fainted  away.     We  hastfcncd  tb 

her,  and  having  brought  her  to  herstlf,  I  assured 

2  L'^r 
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Iter  that  Paui  w^  alive,  and  that  the  Governbr  had 
taken  proper  c^re  of  Wm.  She  recovered  the  use 
of  her  senses  only  to  devote  her  attention  to  the 
aBdlB^nce  of- her  friend^  who  from  time  to  time  fell 
Into  long  feinting  fitsr.  Madama  de  la  Tour  passed 
the  night  in  these  cruel  paroxysms,  and  by  th^, 
length  of  their  duration  1  have  judged  that  no- 
thing equals  the  sorrow  of  a  mother.  When  she 
recovered  her  reason,  she  fixed  her  tnournfiil  eyes 
stedfastly  toward  Heaven,  In  vain  did  Margaret 
ted  I  press  her  hands  between  ours,  in  vain  did  we 
address  her  by  the  most  tender  appellations  ;  to  all 
these  testimonies  of  our  ancient  affection  she  ap- 
peared totally  insensible,  and  nothing  biit  deep 
groans  proceeded  from  her  oppressed  bosom. 

The  next  morning  iSiey  brought  Paui  home, 
stretched  along  in  a  palanquin.  Reason  had  re^ 
aumed  it's  empire,  but  his  voice  was  entirely  lost 
His  interview  with  his  mother  and  Madame  de  la 
T^uty  whichr  at  first  I  had  been  apprehensive  o^ 
produced  a  better  effect  than  aH  the  care  which  I 
had  hitherto  taken.  A  ray  of  comfort  beamed  on 
tiie  countenances  6f  these  two  unhappy  mothers. 
They  both  approached  htm,  clasped  him  in  their 
arms,  kissed  him ;  and  those  tears  which  had  been 
iftll  then  restrained  througlt  excess  of  sorrow^  now 
l&egan  *aflo w.  Paul  soon  •  mingled  his  with  theirs. 
KaUipe beingtfaus diBburthened  In  these  three  un* 
happy  beings,  a  languid  oppression  succeeded  to 
th«  eon^ulsions  of  their  grief,  and  procured  fofr 
tfeem^a  lethargic  repose,  which  bore  in  truth  a  strong 
resemblance  to  death.  ^   ' 

'  Meanwhile  M.deh Bourdont^cseni a messen* 
Pp3  gCy 
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get  to  me  privately,  informing  mis  that  the  body 
X)f  Virginia,  had  by  his  order  been  conveyed  to  the 
jcity,  and  that  from  thence  he  meant  to  have  it  car^ 
ried  to  the  church  of  Pamplemousses.     I  immedi* 
ftlely  wept  down  to  Port-Louis,  where  I  found  the 
inhabitants  assembled  from  all. parts  to  assist  at  the 
funeral^  as  if  the  island  had  lost  the  most  pri^cious 
treasure  which  it  contaiujed.    In  the  port,  the  ships 
)iad  their  3ailryards  kid  across,  their  flags  h^lf  hoist<f 
^d  up,  and  they  were  firing  minute  guns.    The 
grenadi^  company  opened  the  funeral  prooession. 
They  carried  their  s^rms  iavert^dt  Their  druins  co- 
vered with  long  pieces  of  crape,  emitted  on)}'^  sounds 
pfwpe:  grief  sat  strongly  depicted  on  the  coun-. 
tenances  of  those  warriors,  who  had  a  thousand 
times  braved  death  in  the  field  with  undaunted 
course.    Eight  young  ladies  of  the  ino^t  cqusit 
derable  rank  in  the  island^  clothed  in  white,  and 
)K>lding  palm^'bo.ughsjn  their  hapds,  hore  the  body 
of  their  virtM|Ous.  qpinpanion,  strpwed  over  with 
flowers.  A  choir  of  little  children  followed  it  chant- 
)ng  hymns  :  then  softer  them  the  ofiicers  of  higher 
rank,  and  the  prinpipal  inhabrt9.nts  c^  the  island, 
^dlast  of  all  the  Governor  hiipself^  followed  by  9 
ffpwd  pf  th<5  ppmwop  people, 

Thus  far  h^d  Government  ipterposod,  in  order* 
|ng  that  Bome;  honours  might  b^  rendered  to  the 
virtues  of  yirginia.  .But  when  the  body  had  ar-? 
Ji\ytA  at  the  foot  of;  ^his  Riountain,  at  the  sight  pf 
tji^sf  very  huts,  the  h^ppiqess  of  which  she  had  so 
long  pqnstituted,  ai|d  whiqh  her  ^eath  h^  filled 
with  sorrow,  th§  whol^  funeral  ceremony  w?e  de-^ 
W^  i  .^^  hyWW  W4  th?  chan^rog  ces|j??d;  nor 

thing 


tiling  was  now,  to  be  heard  in  the  plain  but  sighs 
and  sobs.  Crowds  of  young  girls,  belonging  to 
the  neighbouring  plantations,  hastened  to  spread 
Over  t'he  coffin  of  Virginia  handkerchiefs,  chaplets, 
and  wreaths  of  flowers,  invoking  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  saint.  Mothers  prayed  Heaven  to  bestow  on 
them  daughters  Tike  her;  the  young  men'uiistresses 
as  constant;  the  poor  a  friend  as  affectionate,  and 
the  slaves  a  mistress  as  kind. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  destined  for 
her  intferment,  the  negresses  of  Madagascar,  and 
the  Cafl-es  of  Mosambique,  placed  baskets  of  fruit 
atouiid  her  body,  and  suspended  pieces  of  stuff  op 
the  neighbouring  treesi  according  to  the  custofn  of 
their  country.  The  Indians  of  Bengal  and  those  of  th« 
coast  of  Malabar,  brought  cages  of  birds,  which  they 
set  ait  liberty  over  her  corpse ;  t6  such  a  degree  does 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  object  interest  all  Naticms,  and 
such  a  power  does  unfortunate  virtue  possess,  seeing 
h  attracts  and  unites  all  religions  around  it's  tomb. 

It  was  necessary  to  place  a  guard  near  her  grave, 
to  keep  back  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants  who  were  rushing  to  throw  themselves 
into  it,  declariftg  that  in  this  World  their  sorrow 
would  admit  of  no  consolation,  and  that  nothing 
now  remained  for  them  but  to  die  with  her  who  had 
been  their  only  benefactress.  She  was  interred 
near  the  church  of  Pamplemousses,  on  it's  western 
side,  at  the  foot  of  a  tuft  of  bslmboos,  where  in  go- 
in^  to  mass  with  her  mother  and  Margaret^  she 
'delighted  to  repose,  aeated  by  the  side  of  him 
wh©m  she  then  used  to  call  brother,  ' 

On  returning  from  the  funeral  cferemony,  M.  de 
Pp4  h 
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la  Bourdonajfc  ascended  this  mountain,  followed  by 
a  part  of  his  numerous  retinue,  ^e  tendered  Xst 
Madame  dc  la  Tour  apd  her  friepd  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power.  He  expressed  himself  in  few  wprds^ 
but  with  great  indignation,  against  her  u|in^tvir4 
relation :  approaching  Paul^  he  s^  eveiy  thin^ 
which  he  thought  could  have  4  tendenpy  to  console 
him.  "  I  was  anxious  to  coi^tribut^  to  yojAr  bap*^ 
^'  piness,  and  that  of  your  family,'*  jaid  he ;  ^^  Hear 
^*  ven  is  witness  of  my  sincerity,  My  friepd,  you 
**  must  go  to  France ;  I  will  procure  you  eipploy- 
'^  ment  there.  During  yoyr  absence  I  wiU  take  as 
"  muph  care  of  your  mother  as  if  she  wf  re  my  qwn." 
At  the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him ;  but 
Paul  drew  back  his,  and  turppd  bis  b^M  ^$id.p  thatt 
he  might  not  see  bim. 
As  for  myself,  I  remained  in  the  dwelling  of  my 

.  ^infortunate  friends,  toedmini^ter  to  tbem|  as  well  as; 
to  Paul^  all  the  assistai^ce  I  could,  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  he  was  able  to  walk;  but  paental  d^r 
pression  seemed  to  incre^e  in  proporliqn  as  his  body 
^rew  stronger,  He  was  insensible  to  every  thing; 
his  looks  were  languid,  apd  he  did  ijpt  answer  a 

^  syllable  to  a^llj  the  questions  which  were  put  tphirp. 
]\Iac)ame  de  la  Tour,  who  W9.s jn.?t  dy^qg  copdiitio.q, 
frequently  ^aid  to  hiji;:^^  My  *on,  SQJpngas,!  se? 
**  you,  I  think  I  behold  my  dear  Virg^maC^  At  tljc 
name  of  Virginm^  he  started  Wf  and  hasjenipd  ftow 
ner,.  inspifcepf  theentreatiesof  hismother,  w^oc^lled 
Jiim  back  to  ber  fripnd.  Hp  w^dpred  alQn^,to.tbe 
p;arden,  and  seated  bi^iself  at  the  foqt^of  F^irginusf,^ 
cocpartree,  with  his  py^s  stedftstly  fixed  on  her  foun-? 

tei^..  Tl}§GpYgEfloy's8iu-g^9p,  wbobafl*^ 

greatest 


greatest  car^  qfhm  a^.  of  tbf  tedics,,  told  m^ 
that  iin  ord^  tp  n^move  tjie  gloomy  mejaacbo^y 
whicl)  ha43«e|tl€4  oal>b  BW^d,  wc  ought  to  allov 
bii?i  to  da  jBvery  thijag  tl^at  hp  pleased,  without 
poptiradictiifg  hiin  in  any  reispect ;  for  th^  waa  thi 
onlyfliQ^ftSP?  vaiwmishiug  that*  «UeBc«  which  h$ 
so  obslwately  preserved. 

_  Ifgaoly^dt^fQlJitFhi&edviw,  AsROona$  Pairf 
fi^t  hi&4tfeqgth  m  $pme  degree  restored,  the  first 
i^e  whi<)h  he  madjg  of  it  was  to  retire  from  the 
plant^rtioa.  As  I  di^  not  \fi^b  tQ  lose  sight  of  him^ 
I  iirajk^  bejimdi  and  desired  Dtmungo  to  bring 
9qm^  pfovi^ioBS  and  to  a^^^mpany  us,  .  In  propor* 
tiou  as  theypung  n>9B  des<^ended  fVom  this  mouji^ 
twp,  hi§  joy  and  bis  strength  seemed  to  revive.  He 
at  first  1i)i3nt  his  course  towards  Pampleiooussea,  and 
vl^4  1^  h^d  anrived  at  the  ohurcht  in  the  bamboo'r 
»Hey,  he  went  directly  to  the  spot  where  he^saw  the 
earth  had  beej?.  newly  dug  iip ;  there  he  kneeled 
down,  ^  r%isiug  his  eye;»  to  Heaven  oiSS^red  up  a 
long  prayei?.  This  g^ctipn  appeared  to  me  a  happy 
pjes^gje  of  rfjturnjng  rea$oi^  as  this  mark  of  confix 
deuce  in  the  Supreme  Beifig  was  a  proof  that  his  , 
¥!^l.be^m  to  resume  its  nstjtural  fjojpetipna.  Do-^ 
'9^9'^^^.  I W^  dpwn  OH,  Qw  knees  after  his  exam-r 
p^,  Aftd. prayed,  with  him.  At  length  he  arose  and 
^4ked  to  1}1m5  |iO)EtJEfcern  paffe  of  the  islaud^  without 
l^ftyipg  mw<h  9Ateat;ipn  t0  us.  As  I  kne»?  that  he 
>ra%  en^ir?ly  ignofant,  not  wly  where  tiie  body  of 
Y^g^ifl  w^sdfposiMi  b«t  aisp  whether  or  not  it 
bad  been  i^^v^d  from  the  Se^w  I  asked  him  why  he 
bad  be^i>, praying  to  GOD  at  the  foot  of  the  ham-f 
boos;  be  repMi  ^'  Wft  have  be«»  these  togetbct 
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•'so often r  He  contiiiuedhisjourttey  tb  the  en* 
trance  of  the  forest,  Where  night  overtook  us. 
There  I  persuaded  him  by  my  example  to  take  some 
nourishment ;  we  then  imposed  outselveaf  upon  the 
grttss  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  next  day  I  was  in 
expectation  that  he  would  direct  his  steps  bome^ 
wards  again.  In  truth  he  fixed  his  eyes  for  some 
time  from  the  plain  on  tibe  church  of  Tamplemous- 
ses,  With  it's  long  rows  of  bambbos,  and  he  made, 
totne movements  to  return  thither;  but  be  sudden- 
ly buried  himself  in  the  forest,  al\^ays  directing  his 
course  toward  the  North.  I  penetrated  his  inten* 
tion,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
ft.  We  arrived  about  mid- day  at  Gold-Dust  He 
hastily  descended  to  the  sea-shore,  exactly  bppo- 
aite  to  the  place  where  the  Saint-Gerard  had  pe- 
rished. At  siglit  of  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  it's 
channel,  then  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  he  exclaimed  r 
•^  Virginia  !  Oh,  my  b^eloved  Virginia  T  and  then 
fell  down  in  a  swoon.  Domingo  and  I  carried  him 
to  the  interior  of  the  forest,  <vhere  we  with  much 
difficulty  brought  him  to  himself.  When  he  had 
recovered  his  senses,  he  was  preparing  to  return  tci 
the  sea-shore ;  but  I  entreated  him  not  to  renew  his 
own  grief  and  ours  by  such  cruel  recollections,  and 
he  took  another  road.  In  short,  for  eight  days  to- 
gether he  rambled  to  alf  those  places  which  he  was 
accustomed  to.  frequent  with  the  companion  of  his 
infancy.  He  wandered  along  the  path  through 
which  she  had  gone  to  ask  pardon  for  the  slave  of 
the  Black  River :  he  then  visited  the  borders  of  the 
river iof  the  Three  Pkps,  where  she  sat  ddwn  when 
unable  to  v^ralk  any  faftber;  and  -that  part  of  the 
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Wood  in  which  she  had  been  Jost  Every  place 
that  recalled  to  his  mind  the  inquietudes,  .f  he  sports^ 
the  repasts^  and  the  beneficence  of  his  macb*loved 
Virginia ;  the  river  of  the  Long-Mountain,  my  litr 
tie  habitation,  the  neighbouring  cascade,  the  pa^ 
paya  which  she  had  planted,  the  mossy  ground 
where  she  delighted  to  rup,  and  the  cross-^paths  of 
the  forest  where  she  loved  ta.  sing,  each  by  turns 
icajused  his  tears  to  flow :  the  very  echoes  which 
had  so  often  repeated  the  sounds  of  their  itutual 
joy,,  now  resounded  with  nothing  but  these  mourns 
ful  cries:  "  Virginia!  Oh,  my  beloved  Virginia P^ 
In  this  wild  and  wandering  way  of  life,  his  eyes 
grew  hollow,  and  his  colour  faded,  and  bis  health 
gradually,  but  perceptibly,  declined.  Being  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  sentiment  of  our  misfortunes  is 
redoubled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasures 
which  we  once  enjoyed,  and  that  solitude  only 
gives  an  edge  to  the  passions,  I  resolved  to  remove 
my  unfortunate  friend  from  the  places  which  ex- 
cited the  recollection  of  his  loss,  and  to  convey  him 
to  some  part  of  the  island  where  there  were  objects 
to  dissipate  his  melancholy.  For  this  purpose  I 
conducted  him  to  the  inhabited  heights  of  William  V 
quarter,  wh|5re  he  had  never  been  before.  Agri- 
culture ai^d  commerce  then  spread  much  bustle  and 
variety  over  this  island.  There  were  many  com- 
panies of  carpenters  who  squared  the  trees  into 
logs,  and  others  who  were  sawing  them  into  planks : 
carriages  c^me  and  went  along  the  roads :  large 
flocks  of  oxen  and  horses  fed  in  the  extensive  psus^ 
tures,  and  the  fields  were  filled  with  habitations* 
The  depth  of  the  %o\\  in  several  places,  admitted  of 
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the  ^Ilivation  of  many  kinds  of  European  keg€^ 
taMes.    You  might  see  here  and  there  harvests  of 
com  in  the  plain,  beds  of  strawberries  in  the  open- 
ings of  the  woocl8»  and  hedges  of  rose«trees  along^ 
tfif  highway.    The  coolness  of  tlK  air,  by  giving 
tfi&aio^  to  the  nerves,  was  even  favourable  to  the 
lueallh  of  the  whites.    From  these  heights,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  surrounded  with 
thick  woods,  you  can  discover  neither  the  Sea,  nor 
Ihort'Loiiis,  nor  the  church  of  Pamplemousses^  nor 
ny  thing  which  could  recal  to  Paul's  mind  the  re- 
membrance of  Virginia.  The  very  mountains  which 
present  different  branches  on  the  side  of  Port^Louis, 
offer  nothing  to  view  on  the  skle  of  William's-PIaiQ 
%ut  a  long  promontcHy,  in  a  straight  and  perpend^ 
cular  line,  out  of  which  many  lofty  pyramids  of 
socks  elf vate  themselves,  and  collect  the  clouds 
lound  their  peaks* 

Jt  was  to  these  plains  accordingly  that  I  con- 
ducted PauL  I  kept  him  continually  in  action, 
walking  with  him  in  sun«shine  and  in  rain,  by  day 
and  by  night,  leading  him  into  the  woods,  and  over 
the  fr^sh*ploughed  ground  and  the  fields,  in  order 
to  amuse  his  mind  by  the  fatigue  of  his  body ;  and 
to  deceive  his  reflections  by  iterance  of  the  place 
where  we  were,  and  of  the  road  which  we  had  left. 
But'the  mind  of  a  lover  finds  every  where  traces  of 
the  beloved  object.  The  night  and  the  day,  the 
calm  of  solitude  and  the  noise  of  habitation,  hay 
time  itself,  which  erases  so  many  recollections, 
brought  no  relief  to  his  mind.  Like  die  needle 
touched  by  the  magnet,  which  is  to  no  purpose 
agitii^ed,  for  as  soon  as  it  recovers  a  state  of  rest,  it 
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pfeints  to  the  Pole  whieh  attracts  it  t  so  when  t 
asked  Pauly  as  we  wandered  about  in  WiiriairTa- 
Plain, ' ^  Whither  shall  we  go  now?  he  turned  to- 
"  ward  the  North,  and  said :  These  arc  our  moun- 
"  tains,  let  us  return  thither,^ 

I  clearly  perceived,  that  all  thcmeth^s  by  which 
I  had  endeavoured  to  divert  his  mind,  were  ineffec- 
tual^ and  that  the  only  J^stouWtfe  now  left  was  to  at- 
tack the  pasfcion  lA  itself,  by ^tn^loying  to  this  pur- 
pose the  whble  strength  of  my  feeWe  reason.  I  ac* 
iiordingly  re|>li€d :  '*  Yes,  these  are  the  mountains 
'*  where  your  beloved  Virginia  once  lived,  and  there 
**  is  the  portrait  which  you  gaYe  her,  Md  which  ia 
**  death  she  pressed  to  her  heart,  tlie  last  emotions 
**  of  whidh  were  de\foted  to  thee.''  I  then  presetited 
t6  Ptftt/the  little  portrait  which  he  had  given 
Virginia  f)n  the  bahks  of  the  fountain  of  the  cocoa- 
t^ees.  At  sight  of  this  a  gloomy  joy  overspread 
his  ccmntenance-  He  eagerly  seized  the  portrait 
with  lii^  feeble  hands,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
Itnttiedtately  his  breast  became  oppressed,  and 
to  his  felood^shot  eyes  the  t^rs  started,  but 
Were  unable  to  flow. 

I  said  to  him :  *'  My*son,  attend  to  the  words  of 
"  one  who  is  your  friend,  who  was  so  to  Firgrnia^ 
'*  and  who  in  the  ardor  of  your  expe<^tations,  has 
**  frequently  endeavoured  to  fortify  your  reason 
^  against  the  unforeseen  calamities  of  hutnan  lite. 
**  What  is  it  you  dep'loi^e  with  much  bitterness  of 
"  soul?  Is  it  the  misfortune  which  has  befaHeri  yotir- 
^  self?.  Is  it  that  Whi«h  has  befallen  Virginia  T 

**  The  misfortune  which  has  befallen  yourself—^ 
"  yes,  I  grant  you  it  has  been  very  severe.    You 
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"  have  lost  the  piost  amiable  of  young  women^  wh^ 
'5  would  have  made  the  most  virtuous  of  wives.  She 
''  had  sacrificed  her  own  interests  to  yours,  and  pre-- 
*'  ferred  you  to  fortune,  as  the  only  recompense 
*'  worthy  of  her  virtue.  But  how  do  you  know 
'*  whether  the  object  from  whom  you  expected  hap* 
<'  piness  so  pure,  might  not  have  proved  to  you  the 
7  source  of  sorrows  innumerable  ?  She  was  dower- 
'/  less  and  disinherited.  You  would  have  had  no- 
'^  thing  in  future  to  share  with  her,  but  what  the 
^'  labour  of  your  hands  produced.  Rendered  more 
"  delicate  by  her  education,  and  more  courageous 
''  by  her  very  misfortunes^  you  \^ould  have  seen  her 
''  daily  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  fatigues 
"  which  she  exerted  herself  to  divide  with  you.  In 
*'  the  event  of  bringing  you  children,  her  troubles 
•*  and  yourown  would  have  been  greatly  increased^ 
"  by  the  difficulty  of  supporting  with  you  alone^ 
*^  your  aged  parents,  and  a  growing  family. 

'^  You  may  tell  me,  the  Governor  would  haveas- 
'^  sisted  us :  but  how  do  you  know  whether,  in  a 
^'  colony  which  so  often  changes  it*s  ruliers,  you 
"  would  have  al\vays  found  such  men  as  M.  de  la 
♦*  Bourdanayef  Whether  some  Governor  might 
*'  not  have  been  sent  hither,  unpolished  and  unprin- 
*'  cipled  ?  Or  whether  your  wife,  to  obtain  some 
^'  miserable  pittance,  might  not  have  beeq, obliged 
*^  to  cringe  to  such  a  man  ?  Either  she  would  have 
^^  become  frail,  and  you  would  have  been  an  object 
*^  of  pity,  or  she  would  havemaintaintd  her  honour, 
**  and  you  must  have  remained  under  the  pressure  of 
i'  poverty :  happy  if,  on  aqcouixt  of  bw  beauty  and 
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^'  virtue,  you  had  not  been  persecuted  by  those  very 
"  persons  fropi  whom  you  solicited  protection.  .  .^ 
"  You  may  say,!  might  have  enjoyed  happinQs& 
**  independent  oi  fortune,  by  protecting .  the  be^ 
*^  loved  object  who  w?is  attached  to  mc^  in  propor- 
*'  tion  tp  her  veiy  weakness ; .  by  consoling  her  with. 
^*  my  own  inquietudes,  by  making  her  ry oice  evea 
^  in  my  dejection,  and  thus  causing  our  love  to  iur 
"  crease  by  our  mutual  sorrows.  Doubtless  virtue 
**  and  love  do  delight  in  these  bitter  pleasures. 
^*  But  she  is  now  ih>  nipre;  there  still  remains  t<> 
"  you  however  what  next,  to  yourself  she  loved 
'*  mpst,  namely  her  own  mother  and  yourX  whom 
*^  by  your  inconsolable  a^ictipn^  you  are  bringing 
'*  down  to  the  grave.  Make  it  your  happiness  to 
''  succour  them,  as  it  was  leer's.  My  son,  benefi- 
V  cence  is  the  happiness  of  virtue;  there  is  none 
'^  greater  or  more  certain  op  the  Earth.  Projects 
"  of  pleasures,  of  repose,  of  enjoyments,  of  abundr 
**  ance,  and  of  glory,  are  not  made  for  feeble  Man, 
"  who  is  only  a  traveller  aud  a  passenger  through, 
**  this  Worldt  Behold  how  a  single  step  to- 
•'  )vard  fortune  has  precipitated  us  from  one 
•*  abyss  into  another?  You  opposed  it,  I  grant; 
"  but  who  of  us  did  not  believe,  that  the  voyage  of 
u  yirginiJa  yrould  terminate  in  her  own  happiness 
**  and  in  your's  ?  The  invitations  of  a  rich  and  old 
"relation;  the  advice  of  a  sensible  Governor;  the 
"  approbation  of  a  whole  colony  ;  the  e^^Hortations 
^'  and  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastic,  have  all  con- 
^\  cuj-red  in  deciding  the  fate  of  Virginia.  Thus  we 
*'  rush  on  to  our  own  destruction,  deceived  by  the 
"  very  prudence  of  those  who  govern  us.  It  would 
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**  doubtless  have  been  better  had  we  ti6t  beIieV6(f 
^  them,  nor  trusted  to  the  opinions  of  the  expec-^ 
^  tations  of  a  deceitful  World.  But  after  all,  of  so 
•*  many  men  whom  we  sec  thus  busily  employed 
•*  in  these  plains ;  of  so  many  others  who  go  in 
/*  quest  of  fortune  to  the  Indies,  or  who,  without 
^  leaving  their  own  homes,  enjoy  at  their  ease  in 
**  Europe  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  people 
•*  here,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  but  who  is  des-* 
^  tined  to  lose,  some  day,  that  which  he  holds  iriost 
"  dear :  greatness,  fortune;  *^i^e,  children,  friends. 
"  Most  of  them  have  superadded  to  their  loss  the 
**  reflection  of  their  own  imprudence.  But  as  for 
"  you,  when  you  retire  within  yourself^  yod  find 
**  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with.  Yon  have 
"  maintained  unshaken  ffdelity ;  in  the  flower  of 
^*  youth  you  have  possessed  the  prudence  tof  a  sage 
♦*  in  not  departing  from  the  sentiment  of  Nature.' 
**  Your  views  alone  were  perfectly  legitimate,  be- 
"  cause  they  were  pure,  simple  and  disinter^ted, 
**  and  because  you  had  sacred  rights  oyer  firginiaj 
"  which  no  fortune  could  compensate.  Ybu  haVe 
**  losjher,  but  it  is  not  your  impfudence,  tior  youn 
"  avarice,  nor  your  false  widom,  which  occasioned 
**  that  loss ;  it  is  GOD  himself,  who  has  employed 
"  the  passions  of  another  to  deprive  you  of  the  ob- 
^*  ject  of  your  love ;  that  GOD  from  whom  you 
"  receive  every  thing,  who  sees  what  is  proper  for 
*' you,  and  whose  wisdom  has  not  left  you  any 
"  place  for  the  repentance  and  despair  which  ever 
"  follow  in  the  train  of  tho^e  evils  which  >ve  have 
**  brought  upon  ourselves. 

"This  is  what  you  can  say  to  yourself^ 'under  the 
"^pressure  of  your  affliction :  I  have  not  merited  it. 

''  Is 


**  It  is  theft  the  misfortune  wMch  hath  befallen  Vir- 
**ginia,  her  end,  her  present  condition,  that  you 
•*  deplore?  'She  has  subniitted  to  the  decision  re- 
**^served  for  birth,  for  beauty,  and  even  for  empires' 
^  themseltcs.  The  lift  of  Man,  with  all  it's  pro- 
"  jects,  rears  itself  like  a  Kttie  tower;  to  which  death 
**  applies  the  finishings  stroke.  The  moment  she 
"was  born  she  Wiis-coAdemned'to  die.  Happy  in 
**  hfcving  resighed'hcr  life  bef6re  her  mother,  be- 
♦*  fibre  your's,  and'^'before  yourself;'  that  is,  in  not 
"  having  suififened^  bany  deaths  before  the  final  onel 
•  i  *^  Death,  Aiy  son,  is  a  blessing  to  all  Mankind.  It 
*^  is  the  evening^  of  that  restless  dfty  which  we  call 
^  life.  It  is  in  the  sleep  of  death  that  the  diseases^ 
*^  the  griefs,  the  ve?:ations,  and  theiears,  which  in- 
^*  cessantly  agitate  unhappy  mortals,  repose  for  ever. 

"  Examifie  those  metftjio  app^r  the  most  hap- 
^  py,  and  you  will'  fiiid  rtteift  they  have  purchased 
**4heir  pretetided  enjoyments  v*ty;dearly  ;  public 
**  respectability  by  domestic  disl!res»es;  fortune  by 
**  the  loss  of  health  ;  the  real  pl^sure  of  being  be- 
*'  loved  by  continual  saicrifioes;  and  often,  at^the 
**  dlWe  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  interests  of  another, 
*^  <Jjey  see  nothing  around  them  but  false  friends, 
"  and  ungrateful  relation.  JBut  Virginia  was  bappj^ 
"  to  the  last  moment  of  hers.  She  was  so  whilst 
"  among  us,  by  those  blessings  which  Nature  be- 
"  stows ;  at  a  distance  from  us  by  those  of  virtue : 
**  even  in  that  dreadful  moment  when  we  saw  her 
"  perish,  she  was' still  happy ;  for  whether  she  cast 
"  her  eyes  on  a  colony  in  which  she  M'as  going  to 
"  cause  universal  desolation,  or  upon  you,  who 
"  rushed  with  such  intrepidity  to  her  assistance, 
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*'  9l}9  (sle^rly  {>er<rfiv^d  how  dew*  »be  vai  to  us  J.U. 
?f  Sh*  wps  pr^M^.to  ipeet  thft  filtuyej  by  reflect- 
'-Jpg  op.  the  ii^n^cQPce.pf  hcr  p^st  life>  and  $he 
f*  tbeu  rwpivfdJl^  reward  which  Hckv^n.'r^wves 
*f  ^ririrme,.^.^oijrage  superior  to  .dapger.  She 
"^g^^p»PtV«4.  J^^th  with;*  serene  coqptepangc; 

^'VMy  ftftft*  the  Almighty  :%i  i^ecr^ed  tpvirtut 
":tii^  pof^erpf  s^ppofting  ell  tfep.cvente  pf  huipan 
*'  JiiFft  toJqt  ,ue(  see/tbut  it}  atone !wa  mi^^^e  th^  pro- 
j'.pejf.  usr  pfi jtl]ep>^,  :»nd  find  in'  them  feli/city  jpd 
"^kry-.i  WbMd'Hfl  rt^c^w*  f9jr.it  an  illwtrkt^ii.Te- 
J'lPWMWni.tiB  .okv^esi-itlQU.^  peat  th,Q£>tirft'  and 
f'  s^ta.it ia  D<)»fl>«ting  ivith  d^flith,;.  thf^iiVi  wfor^ 
"  s§rv*s  ^^^m^xbpl^  and  ^bs^rfjftembr^ce.Qf  H's 
".l^isfortujafs  jje^iyes  ^, tribute,  pf  tf ^rs  ftom  p^s- 
?!  t^i'ity;  wbif h  l»StP  foi?  9Vf r„ :  This  U  tb^.wmortal 
!!  n?pimi»jenl{««9rvqd  J^  .il^^pou  a  glob«  inhere 
♦5eve(F3?4bi^g,|ia^e$ta^5?,  ftnd  H^^reeven.febeine- 
^';  moiyof  th«'gw«t?abty'>jtf  Kmgsii%i^pefidil^lHtfied 

.  .y .Bft^  Firgb^ifi  «Kipts  §tilL:  .C|bpPjV^i  Bjiy sop,  bQw 
"  e,v?iy  thing  p^..th^  Earth  pbangps*  and  yet  .that 
\\  pothing  is  lQ«jt  ^:pp  human  skill  can  j\nnibU9te,th© 
"  smallest'partii:;Je:^f  matt^^ ;  and  fipnld  tba.t  wt^cb 
*^  was  ratio^^s^n^ible,  susceptible  of  love,  yirtu- 
*'  QU5,  religions^  have  perished,  whepi  the  elem^nte 
V  with  which  .it  wa3  invertedare  not  liable  to de- 
^.'g traction :  Ah!  if^ir^wiV? enjoyed happinesji once 
"  in  Qur  society, .  how  nouch  more  doe^  she  eiy9y 
*'  now  !  Ther>e  i$  a  GOD,  my  son;  all  Nature  an. 
*^  nounces  it ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  prov^  it  to 
you.  Nothiug  but  the  wickedness  of  men  could 
"  make  them  deny  a  justice  which  they  contemplate 
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"  with  terror,  .  A  sentiment  of  Him .  iij  iu  yqur . 
^  heart,  just  q-s  his  work^  nr^  befofe,  your  cyesi 
**  Can  you  believe  Ihen  th$t  Pe  wil]  kaye.  JTirgi^i* 
*^  withput  a  reeotnpense  ?;Can  yo\i  believe  that  the 
*^  same  Power  which  ^loth^d  a  i^oul  so  nobl^,  ipi  a 
**  form  so  beautiful,  in  which  iSiach  cjivine  s^ll  was 
**  clearly  perceptible,  ;M^^:nQt  abl^  tq'hayesayed 
**  her  fron?  the  waveg?  that  He,  who  has  arr^Dged 
^*  theaatual  happiness^of  Man  Jpy  laws  of  which 
''yon  are  entirely  ignorant,  could  not  prep^e  jtn-  < 
^^  Qtjitr  for  Firginitti  by  laws  equally  unknown  to 
**  yo*i  ?  Before  we  wer^  created,  if  we  bad  possessed 
"  the:faculty  of  thinking,  could  we  have  ferried 
"  any  idea  of  our  future  being?  And  nqw  th^t  we 
^*  ara  in  this  dark  and  fugitive  ^;!fisteQcp,  can  we 
"  foresee  what  is  beyond  death,  tjtiro^jgh  whi^h  we 
"  must  make  oiur  tyiupitip^  from  it?  jH^s  the  At 
-^f  mighty  occasion,,  like.^ap,  for  thi^  littlp  gjpbe 
?^  of  £artb,  to.setvea^  th^  theatre  of  his  wj^i^pm 
^^  and  goodness,  and  in  be  capable  ipf  pr^?Lgating 
<*  human  life  only  in  the  pains  of  de?ifh  r,  There  is 
**  not  a  single  drop  of  water  in  the  Ocean  but  wjiat 
**  is  filled  with  living  creatures,  which  h^ve  ^11  a 
"  reference  to  us ;  ^nd  does  nothing  exist  f^r  us 
^^  araoiig  all  those  stars  which  revolve  ov?r  •  our 
"  heads !  What,  is  there  no  supreme  Intelligence 
**  and  divine  Goodness  in  any  spot  but  precisely 
"  that  where  we  are ;  and  iii  those  radiant  and  in- 
"  numerable  globes,  in  those  vast  plains  of  light 
"  which  surround  them,  and  which  are  never  ob- 
"  scured  by  darkness  or  .tempest,  do  you  believe 
"  there  is  notlbing  but  enfpty  space,  and  an  eternal 
'^  non-existence!  If  wie,  who  could  give  nothing  to 
Q  q  2  *^  ourselves, 
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^'  ourselves,  durst'  set  bounds  to  that  power  from 
"  whom  we  have  received  every  thing,  we  might 
"  believe  ourselves  to  be  stationed  here  upon  the 
"  limits  of  his' eirfpire,  where  life  is  ever  strugglrng 
^'  With  death,  aiid  itmocence  with  tyranny. 

"  Without  doiibt  there  is  somewhere  a  place  in 
""  which  virtue  receives  it's  reward.  Virginia  now  is 
''happy.  Ah!  if  from  the  abode  of  Angels  she 
^^*  could  commuttiicate  to  you  her  thdiights,  she 
*  ^'  would'say,  as  she  did  in  her  last  farewel:  Ob, 
"*'  Paul, '  life  is  only  a  state  of  probation/  I  have 
*'  been  found  faithful  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  of 
^' love,  and  of  vihue.  I  crossed  the' Seas  in  obe- 
'^*  dience  to  my  relations;  I  renounced  riches,  to 
'*'  preserve^ Iny  fidelity  ;  a^d  I  liave  preferred  death 
**  to  the  vibktio^A'of  moHesty.  Heaven  has  decreed 
-^  that  the  caiecrof  my '^rtbiy- existence  has  teen 
'*  sufficfently  filled  up.- ^f  have  fotoiver  made'escapc 
'*'  from'  pov^ei'ty,  frotn'  c'alilmfiy,  foarm  tempests,  and 
**  fronv  l^feipamftil  spectacle  of  the  woes  of  others. 
^**  None  6f' those  ills  which  terrify  Mankind  can 
^*  ever  in  future  affect  me;'  and  yet  you  still  pity' 
^*  -me !  I  am  pure,  and  unsusrceptible  of  change, 
*^  as  a  particle  of  light ;  arid  you  wish  to  recal  me 
*^  to  the  glsbniy^ night  of  life!  Oh,  Paul !  Oh,  my 
'"  friend  \  call  to  mind  those  days  of  happiness, 
"  when  in  the  morning  we  enjoyed  the  beauty  of 
^^  the  Heavens,  rising  with  the  Sun  on  the  peaks  of 
"  these  rocks,  and  diffusing  itself  with  it's  radia- 
*'  tions  over  the  bosom  of  our  forests.  We  expe- 
^'  rienced  a  fielierty,  the  cause  of  which  we  were 
^^  unable  to  comprehend.  In  our  innocent  desires, 
•*  we  wished  tp  be  all  eye,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
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<^  rich:  colonts  of  Aurora;  allsBodi^  touihafe  thf 
*'  perfttnie  of  our  floSwBrs;;aU€ar;r)ta:ii&teii  t»i.tbe 
"  warhUng  of  bur  birds ;  all  giatitudr,!  to  acbnow^t 
"  iedge  these  blessings.  Nov/i  atiltHe;  source  of 
^^  beaiityi  whence,  flows  al^  that  is  deli ghtfaloatfaf 
**  Earth,  my  soul  immediately  tastesjieiTSy  touches^ 
"  what  it  could  then  perceive  only  through  feeble 
"  organs.  Ah!  what  language  is  cap^-ble  of 'liev 
"  scribingthese  regions  of  an  eternal  morning.whicb 
*'  I  inhabit  for  ever.  ^  Every  thing  that  Omaipo? 
^*  tence  andcdestial  Goodness  could  create,  in  or- 
'*  derto  administer  consolation  to  an- unfortunate 
"  being ;  all  the  harmony  which  the  friendship  of  a» 
"  infinite  number  of  beijpgs  partaking  af.thejsianie 
"felicity,  mingles .  in  , our  common  tran3pprt^>  I 
"  now  experience  without  alloy:  Suppqrt.tby^lf 
"  then  in  thy  state  of  probation,  that  thou  jcqaycsf 
"  increase  the  happiness  of  thy  Firginmy  by  i  love 
**  which  knows  no  bounds,  and  by  a  iparriage  the 
"  torches  of  which,  can  never  he  extinguished. 
"There,  I  will  calm  thy  sorrows;  there,  I  will 
"  wipe  away  thy  tears.  Oh,  my  friend !  my  young 
"  husband !  elevate  thy  soul  toward  infinity,  in 
"  order  to  support  the  miseries  of  a  moment." 

My  own  emotion  entirely  stifled  my  voice.  As 
f^.Bazdy  regarding  me  stedfastly,  he  exclaimed: 
"^  She  is  no  more !  she  is  .np  more  !"  A  long  lan- 
guid oppression  succeeded  these  mournful  words; 
then,  returning  to  himself^  he  said :  "  Since  death 
"  is  a  blessing,  and  Virginia  is  happy^  I  will  die 
"  also,  that  J  may  again  be  united' to  her."  Thus 
the  consolation  which  I  endeavoured  to  administer, 
only  iserved  to  aggravate  his  despair^  .1  \vas;like  a 
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person  vrho  wiUiCB  td  save  his  fiietid  when  siiiking 
to  the  bottom  of  a  river,  without  his  making  any 
efibrt  to  swim.  Sorrow  had  entirely  overwhelmed 
him.  Alas !  the  misfortunes  of  our  early  age  pre^ 
pare  man  for  entering  into  life,  and  Paul  had  netet 
experienced  them. 

I  conducted  him  hack  to  his  habitation,  and  I 
there  found  his  mother  and  Madame  de  la,  I\mr  in 
a  very  languishing  state,  which  bad  greatly  in- 
creased since  I  left  them.  Margaret  was  the  most 
broken  down.  Lively  cliaracters^  over  whom  slight 
troubles  slide  easily  away,  are  the  least  able  to  with* 
stand  heavy  calamities. 

She  said  to  me :  ^^  Oh,  my  kind  neighbour  I  I 
*'  dreaiQt  to-night  that  I  saw  Virginia^  clothed  in 
^^  whitC)  in  the  midst  of  bowers  and  delicious  gar- 
**  dens.  She  said  to  me :  I  enjoy  a  felicity  greitly 
"  to  be  envied.  Then  she  approached  Paul  with  a 
.  **  joyful  air,  and  carried  him  away  with  her.  As  I 
^*  was  endeavouring  to  retain  my  son,  I  felt  as  if  I 
^^  was  quitting  the  £arth  myself,  and  that  I  foUow- 
**  ed  him  with  a  pleasure  inexpressible.  Upon  that 
"  I  wished  to  bid  forewel  to  my  friend,  but  I  ptf- 
"  ceived  her  coming  after  us,  accompanied  hjJUary 
'^  and  Domingo.  But  what  is  still  more  singular, 
^ '  Madame  de  la  7b»r  has  had  this  very  night  a^dream 
^  attended  with  exactly  simikr  circumstances^" 

I  replied :  "  Viy  friend,  I  believe  that  nothing 
*'  happens  in  the  World  without  the  permission  of 
•*  GOD.    Dreams  sometimes  annomice  truth.'*' 

Madame  de  la  Tour  related  to  me '  a  dream  en- 
tirely resem  bling  this»  which  she  had  that  same  aight% 
I  never  observed  that  these  two  ladies  were  in  the 

least 


least  inclined  to  supers titiofa .  t  was  theteftte  struck 
with  the  coincidence  of  theitdfeams,  attd  I  had  not 
tlie  least  doubt  in  ttjy  own  mind  that  they  Would 
soon  be  realized.    The  t)piniOd j  th&t  Ifuth  is  some^ 
times  conveyed  to  us  in  sleep,  is  universally  pi-opa- 
gated  over  all  the  Natiotis  of  the  Earth.  The  greatest 
men  of  antiquity  have  adopted  it;  ^mong  others^ 
Aksanderfiemvy  the  Scipios,  the  two  Cdit)^,  and  Bru- 
tus^  who  were  none  of  them  men  of  weak  minds. 
The  Old  and  New  Testament  have  furnished  u^ 
with  niauy  instances  of  dreams^which  were  verified. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  occasion  for  any  higher 
proof  on  the  subject  than  my  own  experience;  and 
I  have  ifouticljoftener  than  once,  that  dreams -are 
sometiuies  warnings,  which  give  us  information  very 
interesting  to  ourselves.     Bot  if  any  person  shall 
pretend  to  attack  or  defend  by  argument,  things 
Kvhich  tl^Hscend  the  powers  of  human  understand- 
ing, he  undertakes  an  impossibility.     However,  if 
the  reason  of  M&n  is  only  an  im^ge  of  that  of  the 
Almighty;  since  Man  is  capable  of  conveying  his 
thoughts  to  the  extremities  of  the  World  by  secret 
a)id  concenled  me^ns,  why  should  not  that  Intel- 
ligence which  governs  the  World,  employ  similar 
methods  in  accomplishing  the  same  purpose?  One 
friend  consoles  another  by  a  letter,  which  travels 
through  b  multitude  of  kingdoms,  which  cifcu* 
lates  amidst  the  haired  of  Nations,  and  communi- 
cates joy  and  hope  to  one  single  individual ;  Why 
then  may  hot  the  Sovereign  Protector  of  innocence 
come,  by  some  secret  means,  to  the  relief  of  a  vir- 
tuous soul*  which  reposes  confidence  in  him  alone? 
Has  he  occasion  to  employ  any  exterior  sign  to  f^fei 
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cute  bis  will ;  He  who  acts  continually  in  all  his 
works  by  an  internal  impulse? 

Wherefore  doubt  of  the  intimations  given  in 
drearos  ?  Life>  filled  with  so  many  vain  and  tran- 
sitory, projects,  what  is  it  but  a  dream  ? 

However  that  may  be>  those  of  my  unfortunate 
friends  were  soon  realized.  Paul  died  two  months 
after  his  beloved  Virginia,  whose  name  he  inces- 
santly repeated.  Margaret  expired  eight  days  after 
her  son,  with  a  joy  which  it  is  bestowed  only  on 
virtue  to  taste.  She  took  the  mpst  tender  farewel 
of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  *'  in  the  hope,"  sai4  she, 
*'  of  a  sweet  and  eternal  re-union.  Death  is  the 
"  greatest  of  blessings,"  added  she;  "  it  is  highly 
*'  desirable.  If  life  be  a  punishment  we  ought  to 
*^  wish  for  it's  termination  ;  if  it  be  a  state  of  pro- 
"  bation,  we  ought  to  wish  it  shortened,** 
'  Goverpment.took  care  of  Dcfmingo  and  Mdrxfy 
who  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  for  service,  and 
who  did  not  long  survive  tlieir  rnistress.  As  for 
poor  Fiddle,  he  drooped  to  death  nearly  about  the 
same  time  with  his  master. 

I  conducted  Madame  dt,  la  Tour  to.  my  habita- 
tion ;  she  supported  herself,  in  the  i^f^ijd^t  of  losses 
so  teniible,  with  a  gieatnessof  .soulaltoge^ther  in- 
credible. She  administered  consolation  to  Paul  and 
Margaret  to  the  very  last  moment,  as  jf  she  bad 
no  distress  but  theirs  to  support.  When. they  were 
no  more,  she  spake  to  me  of  them  every  day,  as  if 
they  had  been  beloved  friends  still  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.^ She  survived  them  however  only  a 
month.  With  regard  to  her  aunt,  far  from  re- 
proaching her  with  these  misfortunes,  she.prayed 
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GOD  to  forgive  her,  and  to  appease  the  dreadful 
horrors  of  mind  with  whiqh,  we  l>eard,  she  had 
been  seized  immediately  after  she  bad  dismissed 
Virginia  with  so  much  barbarity. 

This  unnatural  relation  soon  met  with  the 
punishment  due  to  her  cruelty.  I  heard,  by  the 
successive  arrival  of  several  vessels,  that  she  was 
tormented  by  the  vapours,  which  rendered  life  and 
death  equally  insupportable.  Sometimes  she  re*  , 
proached'  hetself  with  the  premature  death  of  her 
charmirig  g^and-niecfe,  and  with  that  of  her  mo- 
ther which 'soOn  followed  it.  At  other  times  she 
applauded  herself  for  having  discarded  two  unhap- 
py wretches  who  had  disgraced  her  family  by  the 
meanness  of  their  inclijiations.  Frequently  flying 
into  a  passion  at  sight  of  the  great  number  of 
miserable  people,  with  which  Paris  is  filled,  she  ex»- 
claimed  :•"  Why  do  they  not  send -these  idle 
wretches  to  perish- in  oar  Colonies?  She 'added, 
that  the  idea$  of  virtue,  of  humanity,  and  of  reli- 
gion, adopted  by  all  Nations,  were  nothing  but  the 
political  inventions  of  their  Princes.  Then  sud^ 
denly  plunging  into  the  opposite  extreme,  she 
abandoned  herself  to  superstitious  terrors,  which 
filled  her  with  mortal  apprehensions.  She  ran 
about,  carrying  with  her  vast  sums,  which  she  be- 
stowed on  the  rich  monks  who  were  her  ghostly 
directors,  and  entreated  them  to  appease  the  Deity 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  fortune  ;  as  if  that  M^ealth, 
which  ^she  had  denied  to  the  miserable,  could  be 
acceptable  to  the  Father  of  Mankind !  Her  imagi- 
nation was  frequently  haunted  by  deluges  of  fire, 
burning  mountains,  or  hideous  spectres  wandering 
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before  her,  and  calling  her  by  aam^  with  hor- 
rible  screams.  She  threw  herself  at  the  ftet  of 
ber  directors,  and  formed,  in  her  ownunind,  the 
tortures  and  punishments  which  were  preparing  for 
her;  for  Heaven,  just  Heaven>  send  fearful  visions 
to  harrow  up  the  souls  of  the  unmerciful. 

Thus  she  passed  several  years,  by  turns  an  atheist 
and  a  devotee,  equally  in  horror  of  life  and  of 
death.  But  what  terminated  an  existence  so  de- 
plorable was  the  very  thing  to  which  she  had  sacri- 
ficed the  sentiments  of  Nature.  She  had  the  mor- 
tification to  reflect,  that  her  riches  would,  after 
her  death,  descend  to  relations  whom  she  hated. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  she  endeavoured  to  alien- 
ate the  greatest  part  of  her  fortune;  but  they, 
availing  themselves  of  the  frequent  paroxysms  of 
spleen  to  ii^hich  she  was  subject,  had  her  shut  up 
as  a  lunatic,  and  her  estates  were  put  in  trust  for 
her  heirs.  Thus  her  very  riches  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  her  destruction ;  and  as  they  had  harden- 
ed the  heart  of  her  who  possessed  them,  so  they,  in 
like  manner,  extinguished  natural  affection  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  coveted  them*  She  accord- 
ingly died ;  and  what  filled  up  the  measure  of  her 
woe,  with  so  much  use  of  her  reason  left,  as  to 
knoV  that  she  had  been  plundered  and  despised  by 
those  very  persons  whose  opinion  had  directed  her 
all  her  life  long. 

By  the  side  of  Virginia^  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
same  bamboos,  her  friend  Pai// wo^  laid ;  around 
them,  their  tender  mothers  and  their  faithful  ser- 
vants. No  marble  raises  itself  over  their  humble 
graves ;  no  engraved  inscriptions,  recording  their 
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vir^iBs;.  but:  th(?ir:iiiroioiy  .wiil  never  ^  offiiocd 
fiom  <^eihep^a<)f:tiio^&  whom  tii^y  hadilaiduudet 
QJWig^bona^  r W  them.  iJ^eir  .shades,  have  n$h  ni3ed,  of 
t^t  Iwtre  *hiqh  ^ey  $bufinecJ:eU  theii  life^tiHse; 
butaf'  *S^  sj^U  intei^^t  th^ms^l¥69  in  whaAM  pasi- 
rabf  <pn  .th^£ai'thi.l;h«y  dimbtlMi  take  ddajght^si 
'Waoderifig  iiinder  th^  girnwrPtt^fcred  .rodfs;  /wh«f 
ittdufltrtoMe  virtue,  re^id^!?  in  consatogri^jbdwsrt^ 
llb^CQiit^nt^  with  it'fe  lot;;infttcouragingiiki  youtfc- 
3fal  I weria  a>  laBting  flajaac,  '^  a^rriish  for  the  ^1  Wsingi 
af  Nature,  a  love  of  khouu,  aad/a;  dr^ad  of  f iehes. ' 
r  Thfc  voice  of)tlie  nebple,:  which  is  silent,  jrespect^ 
ing  t^e  monumehtfi;  Jlcarcjlj .  to ■  tbel  gibxy  ofl  KiH^r, 
jbfts .  hblitoiiF^goo :  isevjetal  )part8  x)i^ 
!whic^i!will  eiernatiiesJthe  Joss  of  Virgmiai    You 
jn^y  eiee^  jnear.  tke.I^klof  Ambers  in  the  uwddleof 
the  shelves,  a  place  called  The  SAiNT-GERAitiB'd 
Pass,  from  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  perished 
there  in  returning  from  Eurppe.     The  ffxtremity 
of  that  long  point  of*  land,  which  you  see  about 
three  leagues  from  hence,  half-covered  with  the 
waves  of  the  Sea,  which  the  Saint-Gerard  could 
not  double  the  evening  of  the  hurricane,  in  order 
to  make  the  harbour,    is  named  Cape-Misfor* 
tune;  there,  just  before  yau,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  valley,  is  Tomb-Bay,  wheie  the  body  of  Vir" 
'  ginia  was  found  buried  in  the  sand,  as  if  the  sea 
.  had  intended  to  bear  her  back  to  her  family,  and 
to  render  the  kst  duties  to  her  modesty,  upon  the 
same  shores  which  she  had  honoured  with  her  in- 
nocence. 

Young  people  so  tenderly  united  !  Unfortunate 
mothers !   Dearly  beloved  family !  These  woods 
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